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INTRODUCTION. 


Thb  idea  of  pnbliflhing  the  work  here  presented  did  not  log- 
gest  itself  nntil  a  large  portion  of  the  material  it  contains  liad 
been  accmnnlated  for  the  private  use  and  personal  gratification  of 
the  anthor.  In  pursuing  the  study  of  the  Bible  Myths,  facts  per- 
taining thereto,  in  a  condensed  form,  seemed  to  be  greatly  needed, 
and  nowhere  to  be  found.  Widely  scattered  through  hundreds  of 
ancient  and  modem  volumes,  most  of  the  contents  of  this  book 
may  indeed  be  found ;  but  any  previous  attempt  to  trace  exclusively 
the  myths  and  legends  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  their 
origin,  published  as  a  separate  work,  is  not  known  to  the  writer 
of  this.  Many  able  writers  have  shown  our  so-called  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures to  be  unhistorical,  and  have  pronounced  them  largely  legend- 
ary, but  have  there  left  the  matter,  evidently  aware  of  the  great 
extent  of  the  subject  lying  beyond.  As  Thomas  Scott  remarks, 
in  his  EngUsh  lAf^  cf  Jesus :  ^^Hcw  these  narratives  {%.  e.j  the 
New  Testament  narratives),  unhistorical  as  they  have  been  shown 
to  be,  came  into  existence,  it  is  not  otir  hmness  to  etoplain  /  and 
once  again,  at  the  end  of  the  task,  as  at  the  beginning  and 
throughout,  we  must  emphatically  disclaim  the  obligation."  To 
pursue  the  subject  from  tlie  point  at  which  it  is  abandoned  by 
this  and  many  other  distinguished  writers,  has  been  the  labor  of 

the  author  of  this  volume  for  a  number  of  years.    The  result  of 
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this  labor  is  herewith  Bnbmitted  to  the  reader,  but  not  without  a 
painful  consciousness  of  its  many  imperfections. 

The  work  naturally  begins  with  the  Eden  myth,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  consideration  of  the  principal  Old  Testament 
legends,  showing  their  univrersality,  origin  and  meaning.  Next 
will  be  found  the  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ  Jesus,  with  his 

history  until  the  close  of  his  life  upon  earth,  showing,  in  con- 
nection therewith,  the  universality  of  the  myth  of  the  Virgin- 
bom,  Crucified  and  Resurrected  Saviour. 

Before  showing  the  origin  and  mea/ni/ng  of  the  myth  (which 
is  done  in  Chapter  XXXIX.),  we  have  considered  the  Mi/radea 
of  Christ  JeavSy  the  Eucharist^  Baptism^  the  Worship  of  the 
Virgifij  Christian  Symbols,  the  Birthday  of  Christ  Jesus,  the 
DoctHne  of  the  Trinity,  Why  Christianity  Prospered,  and  the 
AnUguity  of  Pagan  Beligions,  besides  making  a  comparison  of 
the  legendary  histories  of  Crishna  wnd  Jesus,  and  Buddha  a/nd 

Jesus.  The  concluding  chapter  relates  to  the  question.  What  do 
we  really  know  about  Jesus  ? 

In  the  words  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller  {The  Science  of  Re- 
ligion, p.  11) :  '^  A  comparison  of  all  the  religions  of  the  world, 
in  whicli  none  can  claim  a  privileged  position,  will  no  doubt 
seem  to  many  dangerous  and  reprehensible,  because  ignoring  that 
peculiar  reverence  which  everybody,  down  to  the  mere  fetish 
worshiper,  feels  for  his  own  religion,  and  for  his  own  god.  '  Let 
me  say,  then,  at  once,  that  I  myself  have  shared  these  misgivings, 
but  that  I  have  tried  to  overcome  them,  because  I  would  not  and 
could  not  allow  myself  to  surrender  either  what  I  hold  to  be  the 
truth,  or  what  I  hold  still  dearer  than  truth,  the  right  of  testing 
truth.  Nor  do  I  regret  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Science  of  Be- 
ligion  is  all  gain.  No,  it  entails  losses,  and  losses  of  many 
things  which  we  hold  dear.  But  this  I  will  say,  that,  as  far  as 
my  humble  judgment  goes,  it  does  not  entail  the  loss  of  anything 
that  is  essential  to  true  religion,  and  that,  if  we  strike  the 
balance  honestly,  ti^e  gain  is  immeasurably  greater  than  the  loss.^^ 
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'^  All  trath  is  safe,  and  nothing  else  is  safe ;  and  he  who  keeps 
back  the  trath,  or  withholds  it  from  men,  from  motives  of  expe- 
diency, is  either  a  coward  or  a  criminal,  or  both." 

Bat  little  beyond  the  arrangement  of  this  work  is  claimed  as 
original  Ideas,  phrases,  and  even  whole  paragraphs  have  been 
taken  from  the  writings  of  others,  and  in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases, 
acknowledged ;  bat  with  the  thoaght  in  mind  of  the  many  hoars 
of  research  this  book  may  save  the  stndent  in  this  particnlar  line 
of  stndy ;  with  the  conscioasness  of  having  done  for  others  that 
which  I  woald  have  been  thankfnl  to  have  foand  done  for  myself; 
and  more  than  all,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  in  some  way  help  to 
hasten  the  day  when  the  mist  of  snperstition  shall  be  dispelled  bj 
the  light  of  reason ;  with  all  its  defects,  it  is  most  cheerfully  oom- 
mitted  to  its  fate  by  the  anthor. 

Bosmm,  ICass.,  SmmmUr,  1882. 
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BIBLE     MYTHS. 


PART    I. 


THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THB  CREATION    AND   FALL   OF   MAN. 

Thb  Old  Testament  commences  with  one  of  its  most  interest- 
ing myths,  that  of  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man.  The  story  is 
to  be  found  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  substance  of 
which  is  as  follows : 

After  God  created  the  ^^  Heavens  "  and  the  "  Earth,"  he  said : 
^^  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  and  after  calling  the 
light  Day,  and  the  darkness  Night,  the  jwst  day's  work  was  ended. 

God  then  made  the  ^'  Firmament,"  which  completed  the  second 
day's  work. 

Then  God  caused  the  dry  land  to  appear,  which  he  called 
^^  Earth,"  and  the  waters  he  called  ''  Seas."  After  this  the  earth 
was  made  to  bring  forth  grass,  trees,  &c.,  which  completed  the 
third  day's  work. 

The  next  things  God  created  were  the  "  Sun,"*  "  Moon  "  and 


>  The  Idea  Uuit  tha  ran,  moon  and  tttan 
were  m^  in  the  flnnament  was  entertained  by 
moet  natSoQS  of  antlqnlty,  Imi,  as  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  Pythagoras,  the  Grecian  philoso- 
pher, who  floorfshed  from  640  to  610  b.  o.— as 
weU  as  other  Grecian  philoeophers— taught  that 
the  son  was  pU^ed  in  the  centre  of  the  nni- 
ium,wUhth4plQn§UfwUig  rrmnd  it  tn  a  dr- 


eU,  thus  making  day  and  night.  (See  Knight's 
Ancient  Art  and.  Mythology,  p.  60,  and  note.) 
The  Baddhists  anciently  tanght  that  the  nni- 
Terse  is  composed  of  limitless  systems  or 
worlds,  called  takwaku. 

They  are  scattered  throoghont  space,  and 
each  sakwala  has  a  son  and  moon.  (Bee 
Hardy:  Baddliist  Legends,  VP*  80  and  87«) 
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"  Stare/'  and  after  he  had  set  them  in  the  Firrrhament^  the  fourth 
day's  work  was  ended.' 

After  these,  God  created  great  "  whales/'  and  other  creatures 
which  inhabit  the  water,  also  "  winged  fowls."  This  brought  the 
Jtfih  day  to  a  close. 

The  work  of  creation  was  finally  completed  on  the  sixth  dsij* 
when  God  made  "  beasts "  of  every  kind,  "  cattle,"  "  creeping 
things,"  and  lastly  "  man,"  whom  he  created  "  male  and  female,'* 
in  his  own  image.' 

"  Thus  the  bettvens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them. 
And  on  the  seventh  *  day  Qod  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made :  and  he  reUed 
on  the  seventh  day,  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And  Gkxl  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had  resUd  from  all  his  work 
which  God  created  and  made." 

After  this  information,  which  concludes  at  the  third  verse  of 
Genesis  ii.,  strange  though  it  may  appear,  another  account  of  the 
Creation  commences,  which  is  altogether  different  from  the  one  we 
have  just  related.     This  account  commences  thus : 

"  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  when  they  were 
created,  in  the  day  (not  days)  that  the  Lord  Gk>d  made  the  earth  and  the 
heavens." 

It  then  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,"*  which  appears  to  be  the  Jirst  thing  he  made. 
After  planting  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden,*  the  Lord  God  put  the 
man  therein,  "  and  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food ;  the 
Tree  of  Life^  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  Tree  of 


>  Orlgen,  a  Christian  Father  who  flourished 
ahoQt  ▲.  D.  230,  says:  "  What  man  of  sense 
will  agree  with  the  statement  that  the  first, 
second,  and  third  days,  in  which  the  evening  is 
named  and  the  morMnff,  were  without  son, 
moon  and  stars  f*  (Quoted  in  Mysteries  of 
Adoni,  p.  176.) 

t  «•  The  geologist  reckons  not  by  days  or  by 
years;  the  whole  six  thousand  years,  wtiich 
were  nntil  lately  looked  on  as  the  sum  of  the 
world's  age,  are  to  him  but  as  a  unit  of  meas- 
nrement  in  the  long  succession  of  past  ages." 
(Sir  John  Lubbock.) 

'*  It  is  now  certain  that  the  vast  epochs  of 
time  demanded  by  scientific  observation  are 
incompatible  both  with  the  six  thousand 
jears  of  the  Mosaic  chronology,  and  the  six 
days  of  the  Mosaic  creation.**  (Dean  Stanley.) 

*  '*  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  likeness.*' 
was  said  by  Ormuzd,  the  Persian  God  of  Gods, 
to  his  woBD.  (See  Bonsen's  Angel  Messiah, 
p.  104.) 


*  The  number  sxvbn  was  sacred  among  al- 
most every  nation   of  antiquity.      (See   ch. 

ii.) 

*  According  to  Grecian  Mythology,  the  God 
Prometheus  created  men,  in  the  image  of  tiim 
gods,  out  qf  day  (see  Bulfinch:  The  Age  of 
Fable,  p.  25;  and  Goldzhier:  Hebrew  Myths,  p. 
878),  and  the  Gknl  Hephaistos  was  commanded 
by  Zeus  to  mold  of  day  the  figure  of  a  maiden, 
into  which  Athene,  the  dawn-goddess,  drvoMaef 
the  breath  of  life.  This  is  Pandora— the  gift  of 
all  the  gods— who  is  presented  to  Bpimetheoa. 
(See  Cox:  Aryan  Myths,  vol.  ii.,  p.  206.) 

*  **What  man  is  found  such  an  idiot  as  to  sop- 
pose  that  God  planted  trees  in  Paradise,  in 
Bden,  like  a  husbandman.**  (Origen  :  quoted 
in  Mysteries  of  Adonl,  p.  176.)  *'  There  is  no 
way  of  preserving  the  literal  sense  of  the  flrsi 
chapter  of  Gknesis,  without  impiety,  and  attrib- 
uting things  to  God  unworthy  of  him.**  (St. 
Augustine.) 

'  **The  records  abont  the  *  Treeof  JAfe'^vtm 
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KtUAoUdge  of  good  and  erfl.  And  a  rwer  went  oat  of  Eden  to 
water  the  garden,  and  frDm  thenee  it  was  parted,  and  ^^^-^^^Miy*  into 
four  heads."  These  f<mr  rinen  were  called,  first  Fisoo,  aeeood 
Oihon,  third  Hiddekel,  and  the  fourth  £ophrate&' 

After  the  "^  Lord  God  "  had  made  the  ""  Tree  of  life,"  and  the 
^Tree  of  Ejiowledge,"  he  said  unto  the  man : 

"Of  erery  tree  of  Uk  gvden  thoa  marcsi  freelj  eat,  but  of  tiK  tree  o€  Uk 
knowledge  of  good  and  ml,  ttoQ  Aak  Doi  est  of  it, /pr  M  ffttf  4qr  Oct  Om  M^ 
Ikerttf  1k9^  OyaU  9m^  ^SaT  TWo  the  Lord  God,  tkinkiBg  tkst  it  would  doc  be 
wdl  for  man  to  lire  elooe,  fonned— out  of  the  ground—'*  every  beast  of  the 
Held,  and  ererf  fowl  of  the  air ;  and  bron^  then  unto  Adam  to  see  what 
he  would  can  them,  and  i^alever  Adasi  called  ererf  liiiag  craatiiie,  that  was 
the  name  thereof.  ** 

After  Adam  had  giren  names  to  ^  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  to  everj  beast  of  the  field,"  ^  the  Lord  God  caused 
a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept,  and  he  (the  L(»d 
Gh)d)  took  one  of  his  (Adam's)  ribs,  and  closed  np  the  flesh  instead 
thereol 


"  And  of  the  rib,  whkh  the  Lonl  God  had  taken  from  man.  iMde  heawa- 
SMih  and  broo^  her  mito  Adam."   "  And  thej  were  both  naked,  the 
his  wife,  and  thej 


After  this  eYefything  is  sapposed  to  haTe  gone  harmoniously, 
imtil  a  Berpeni  appeared  before  the  womatC — ^who  was  afterwards 
caDed  Ere — and  said  to  her: 

"Hath  God  aakU  Te  diall  not  eat  of  ererf  tree  of  the  garden  T 

The  woman,  answering  the  serpent,  said  : 

"  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden:  bat  of  the  fmit  of  the 
tree  wbidi  is  in  the  midst  of  the  guden,  God  hath  said,  Te  ihaU  not  eat  of  it^ 
Mfeitfi.'' 

Wherenpon  the  serpent  said  to  her : 


flw  wbUiDBtt  ptooHi  flf  the  Md^  mdcoBfliiBl^ 
cftnditkMi,aadafitiSMleraoriciB.  Tktmr- 
Mmirweor^qffktmotimtimiOiimtmi  irmM- 

'«rfAy«iMte.  Tliejaleeorthefnittor  Ckit»- 
CMd  tree,  like  the  tree  Iteelf  ,  was  eaDed  a6ma 
ia  Senscrit,  and  Badmia  in  Zend;  it  wtm  re- 
vered aa  the  life  laieeriim  eaeaoe.**  (Ban- 
•bb:  KejaoT  St.  FMw,  p.  414  ) 

I  *«  Aoeofdiag  to  the  Peniaa  aeeoont  at  Far- 
mUm^fomr  great  riren  caaw  fhrn  Mount  Al- 
boij;  two  are  in  the  North,  and  two  go  toiraida 
the  Sovth.  Thtb  riter  Aidaietr  noorobee  the 
Trm  qf  ImmoHmtw,  the  Holy  Horn."  (StieM- 
kagMi:  qnoied  in  MyHeriea  of  Adooi  p.  14^) 
*  Aoooidtav  to  the  €Mmw  avth,  the  watva  or 


tiie  Gaidn  of  ftndiae  laae  fnan  the  fountain 
at  inuaortalitj,  which  diridea  itaelf  faito/bw 
rimnr  (IMd.,  p.  180,  and  Prog.  BeUg.  Ideaa, 
voL  L,  p.  no.)  Tbtt  Hindooa  call  their  Moont 
Mem  tlie  Paiadiee,  oat  of  whl^  went /bar 
riren.    (Anacalypaia,  w6L  L,  p.  107.) 

*Aoeofding  to  Perrian  legend,  Aiimanea, 
the  BrUSpirit,  Ayeolfii^  a  oirtoiiiMiMf  ^yVvit, 
trenaformed  himeelf  into  a  mrjmU^  and  went 
gliding  aboat  on  tlie  earth  to  tempt  hnman  be- 
inga.  HiaDere  entered  tlie  bodies  of  men  and 
prodoeed  all  mannw  of  dleeaaee.  "niey  en- 
tered into  thfdr  minda,  and  Incited  them  to 
aenaoatity,  fetoehood,  alandw  and  rerenge. 
Into  erery  department  of  the  world  they  mtro- 
daeed  dlieoni  and  death. 
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"  Ye  shall  noi  surely  die ''  (which,  according  to  the  narrative,  was  the  truth). 

He  then  told  her  that,  upon  eating  the  froit,  their  eyes  would 
be  opened,  and  that  they  would  be  as  godiy  knowing  good  from 
evil. 

The  woman  then  looked  upon  the  tree,  and  as  the  fruit  was 
tempting,  '^  she  took  of  the  fruit,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto 
her  husband,  and  he  did  eat."  The  result  was  not  death  (as  the 
Lord  God  had  told  them),  but,  as  the  serpent  had  said,  "  the  eyes 
of  both  were  opened,  and  they  knew  they  were  naked,  and  they 
sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and  made  themselves  aprons." 

Towards  evening  {i.  e.y  "  in  the  cool  of  the  day  "),  Adam  and 
his  wife  '^  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  waZki/ng  in  the  gar- 
den," and  being  afraid,  they  hid  themselves  among  the  trees  of  the 
garden.  The  Lord  God  not  finding  Adam  and  his  wife,  said : 
"  Where  art  thou  ?"  Adam  answering,  said  :  "  I  heard  thy  voice 
in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  was  naked,  and  I  hid 
myself." 

The  "  Lord  God  "  then  told  Adam  that  he  had  eaten  of  the 
tree  which  he  had  commanded  him  not  to  eat,  whereupon  Adam 
said :  "  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me 
of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat." 

When  the  "  Lord  God "  spoke  to  the  woman  concerning  her 
transgression,  she  blamed  the  serpent,  which  she  said  ^^  beguiled  ^ 
her.  This  sealed  the  serpent's  fate,  for  the  "  Lord  God  "  cursed 
him  and  said : 

"Upon  thy  belly  shall  thou  go,  and  du9i  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy 
life."* 

Unto  the  woman  the  "  Lord  God  "  said  : 

"I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow,  and  thy  conception;  in  sorrow  thou 
shalt  bring  forth  diildren,  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall 
rule  aver  thee." 

Unto  Adam  he  said  : 

"  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of 
the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it:  cursed 
is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
Thorns  also,  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb 
of  the  field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto 
the  ground,  far  aut  af  it  wast  thou  taken :  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return." 


>  Inasmach  w  the  physical  conBtrocUon  of  reflect    anpleasaiitly    apon    the   wiedom    of 

the  serpent  never  coold  admit  of  its  moving  in  snch  a  God  as  Jehovah  is  claimed  to  he,  as 

•D7  other  way,  and  inasmach  as  it  does  not  well  as  npon  the  ineffectoalness  of  his  first 

eat  dust,  does  not  the  nanator  of  this  myth  curse  7 
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The  *^  Lord  God  "  then  made  coats  of  skin  for  Adam  and  his 
wife,  with  which  he  clothed  them,  after  which  he  said : 

"  Behold,  the  man  is  beoome  a$  onscfus,^  to  know  good  and  eril;  and  now. 
lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  abo  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  liTe  for- 
ever "  (he  must  be  sent  forth  from  Eden). 

"  So  he  (the  Lord  God)  drove  out  the  man  (and  the  woman);  and  be  placed  aft 
the  east  of  the  gardoi  of  Eden,  Cherubims,  and  a  flMniwg  gwoid  which  tamed 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Tree  of  Life." 

Thus  ends  the  narrative. 

Before  proceeding  to  show  from  whence  this  l^end,  or  legends, 
had  their  origin,  we  will  notice  a  feature  which  is  very  prominent 
in  the  narrative,  and  which  cannot  escape  the  eye  of  an  observing 
reader,  i.  «.,  the  two  different  and  oaniriidtctary  aooounU  cf  the 
creation. 

The  first  of  these  commences  at  the  first  verse  of  chapter  first, 
and  ends  at  the  third  verse  of  chapter  second.  The  second  account 
commences  at  the  fourth  verse  of  chapter  second,  and  continues  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

In  speaking  of  these  contradictory  accounts  of  the  Creation, 
Dean  Stanley  says : 

'*It  is  now  clear  to  diligent  students  of  the  Bible,  that  the  fliat  and  second 
chapters  of  Genesis  contain  two  narratives  of  the  Creation,  side  by  side,  differing 
from  each  other  in  most  every  particular  of  time  and  place  and  order.  "* 

Bishop  Colenso,  in  his  very  learned  work  on  the  Pentateuch, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  says : 

"  The  following  are  the  most  noticeable  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
cosmogonies : 

*'  1.  In  the  first,  the  earth  emerges  from  the  waters  and  is,  therefore,  ioUuratsd 
%Bith  tnaiiture*  Jn  the  second,  the  *  whole  face  of  the  ground '  requires  to  be 
moiitened,^ 


>  **  Oar  writer  nnmiitakAblj  reoognixes  the 
eziftenoe  of  fnony  godi;  tot  he  nutkee  Yah- 
weh  ny:  *  See,  the  man  has  become  aa  on  ov 
us,  knowing  good  and  evil;*  and  to  lie  evi- 
dently impUea  the  existence  of  other  similar 
beings,  to  whom  he  attribates  inmioilality  and 
insight  into  the  difl^renoe  between  good  and 
cril.  Yahweh,  then,  was,  in  his  ejes,  the  god 
of  gods,  indeed,  bat  not  the  onfy  god/'  (Bible 
for  Learners,  toI.  i.  p.  51.) 

t  In  his  memorial  sermon,  preached  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  after  the  faneral  of  Sir  Charles 
Ljell.    He  farther  said  in  this  address :— 

"  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  science  of 
geology  first  arose,  it  was  inrolved  in  endless 
schemes  of  ottenpfMl  reconciliation  with  the 
letter  of  Scriptare.  There  was,  there  an*  per- 
haps still,  two  modes  of  recondliatioo  of 
Scfiptors  aadaciaiice,  whkh  hare  been  each  in 


their  day  attempted,  <md  Meh  kavt  MaUy  <md 
duervedlyfaiUd.  One  is  the  endeavor  to  wrest 
the  words  of  the  Bible  from  their  natural  mean- 
ing, andybrtv  it  totpeak  the  lang%tag€  tfieUnet.*"* 
After  qwaking  of  the  earliest  known  escample, 
which  was  the  interpolation  of  the  word  **  not " 
in  Leviticos  xi.  8,  he  continnes  :  "  This  is  the 
earliest  instance  of  thsfaUi/lcatkm  qf  Slcriptitre 
to  meet  the  demand*  qfeciena ;  and  it  has  been 
followed  in  later  times  by  the  varioas  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  twist  the  earlier  chap- 
ters of  the  book  of  Genesis  into  appareiU  agree 
ment  with  the  last  reealts  of  geology— represent- 
ing days  not  to  be  days,  morning  and  evening 
not  to  be  morning  and  evening,  the  delage  not 
to  be  the  delage,  and  the  ark  not  to  be  tha 
ark." 

*  Qen.  i.  9, 10. 

«QeiLiLO. 
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''  2.  In  the  first,  the  birds  and  the  beasts  are  created  Ufofn  nMMk^  In  the  aeo- 
ond,  man  is  created  U^ot^  ihe  birdt  and  the  beoiU,* 

"  3.  In  the  first,  *  all  fowls  that  fly '  are  made  out  of  the  waten,*  In  the  sec- 
ond *  the  fowls  of  the  air '  are  made  out  of  the  ground.^ 

"  4.  In  the  first,  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  Gk>d.*  In  the  second,  man  is 
made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  merely  animated  with  the  breath  of  life; 
and  it  is  only  after  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  that  'the  Lord  God  eaid.  Be- 
hold, the  man  has  become  tu  ona  oftu,  to  know  good  and  evlL'  * 

*'  5.  In  the  first,  man  is  made  lord  of  the  wMe  earth.^  In  the  second,  he  is 
merely  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  *  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it'  * 

'*  6.  In  the  first,  the  man  and  the  woman  are  created  together,  as  the  dodng 
and  completing  work  of  the  whole  creation,— created  also,  as  is  eridentlj  im* 
plied,  in  the  same  kind  of  way,  to  be  the  complement  of  one  another,  and, 
thus  created,  they  are  blessed  together.* 

"  In  the  second,  the  beasts  and  birds  are  created  between  the  man  and  the 
woman.  First,  the  man  is  made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground;  he  is  placed  by  him- 
edf  in  the  garden,  charged  with  a  solemn  command,  and  threatened  with  a  corse 
if  he  breaks  it;  iktn  the  beasts  and  birds  are  made,  and  the  man  giyes  names  to 
them,  and,  lastly,  after  all  this,  the  tooman  is  made  out  of  one  of  hu  ribe,  but 
merely  as  a  helpmate  for  the  man.^® 

"  The  fact  is,  that  the  second  accoimt  of  the  Creation,"  together  with  the  storj 
of  the  Fall,i*  ig  manifestly  composed  by  a  different  writer  altogether  from  him 
who  wrote  the  first.^^ 

**  This  is  suggested  at  once  by  the  circumstance  that,  throughout  the  first  nar- 
rative, the  Creator  is  always  spoken  of  by  the  name  Elohim  (Qod),  whereas, 
throughout  the  second  accoimt,  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  Fall,  he  is  always 
called  Jehovah  Elohim  (Lord  Qod),  except  when  the  writer  seems  to  abstain,  for 
some  reason,  from  placing  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  mouth  of  the  serpent^ 
This  accounts  naturally  for  the  above  contradictions.  It  would  appear  that,  for 
some  reason,  the  productions  of  two  pens  have  been  here  united,  without  any 
reference  to  their  inconsistencies."" 

Dr.  Kalischy  who  does  his  utmost  to  maintain — as  far  as  his 
knowledge  of  the  truth  will  allow — the  general  historical  veracity 
of  this  narrative,  after  speaking  of  the  Jirst  account  of  the  Crea- 
tion, says : 

*'  But  now  the  narrative  seems  not  only  to  pause,  but  to  go  backward.  Tlie 
grand  and  powerful  climax  seems  at  once  broken  off,  and  a  languid  repetition 
appears  to  follow.  Another  cosmogony  is  introduced,  which,  to  complete  the  perplex- 
ity, is,  in  many  important  features,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  former, 

**  RunnUd  be  dishonesty  to  conceal  these  difficulties.  It  would  be  weakmndednese 
and  cowardice.  It  would  be  flight  instead  of  combat.  It  would  be  an  ignoble  retrea*. 
instead  of  victory.     We  confess  there  is  an  apparent  dissonance"^* 


>  Gen.  L  ao,  94,  26.                                                   >•  Gen.  U.  7,  8, 16,  88. 

•  Gen.  U.  7, 0.  "  Gen.  U.  4-86. 
»  Gen.  1. 90.  "  Gen.  111. 

«  Gen.  U.  19.  "  Gen.  1. 1-11.  S. 

•Gen.  1.97.  " Gen.  iii.  1, 8, 5. 

•  Gen.  ii.  7:  IIL  98.  >•  The PenUtench Bzamlned  ytLtLpp.  171- 
»  Gen. !.  88.  178. 

•  Gen.  ii.  8, 15.  *•  Com.  on  Old  Test  vol.  1.  p.  60. 
•Qen.L88. 
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Dr.  Knappert  sajs : ' 

"  The  aoooant  of  the  Creation  from  the  hmnd  of  the  Ptmt(^  a^Uk^r  is  utterly 
different  from  the  other  marratim,  heginning  at  the  fourth  verse  of  Genesis  iL 
Here  we  are  told  that  God  created  Heaven  and  Earth  in  six  days,  and  rested  on 
the  m^eiUh  daj,  obviously  with  a  view  to  bring  out  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath 
in  a  strong  light.*' 

Now  that  we  have  seen  there  are  two  different  and  oontradiotorj 
acooonts  of  the  Creation,  to  be  found  in  the  first  two  chaptera 
of  Genesis,  we  will  endeavor  to  learn  if  there  is  sufficient  reason  to 
believe  they  are  copies  of  mors  (Mnci&nt  legends. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  first  account,  God  divided 
the  work  of  creation  into  rix  days.  This  idea  agrees  with  that  of 
the  ancient  Persians. 

The  Zend-Avesta — the  sacred  writings  of  the  Parsees — states 
that  the  Supreme  being  AhuramazdA  (Ormuzd),  created  the  universe 
and  man  in  six  successive  periods  of  time,  in  the  following  order : 
First,  the  Heavens ;  second,  the  Waters ;  third,  the  Earth ;  fourth, 
the  Trees  and  Plants ;  fifth.  Animals ;  and  sixtli,  Man.  After  the 
Creator  had  finished  his  work,  he  rested.* 

The  A  vesta  account  of  the  Creation  is  limited  to  this  announce- 
ment, but  wo  find  a  more  detailed  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
human  species  in  the  book  entitled  Bundeheshy  dedicated  to  the 
exposition  of  a  complete  cosmogony.  This  book  states  that 
Ahuramazd&  created  the  first  man  and  women  joined  together  at 
the  back.  After  dividing  them,  he  endowed  them  with  motion  and 
activity,  placed  within  them  an  intelligent  soul,  and  bade  thorn  *^  to 
be  humble  of  heart ;  to  observe  the  law ;  to  be  pure  in  their  thoughts, 
pure  in  their  speech,  pure  in  their  actions."  Thus  wore  born 
Mashya  and  Mashy&na,  the  pair  from  which  all  human  beings  are 
descended.* 

The  idea  brought  out  in  this  story  of  the  first  human  pair 
having  originally  formed  a  single  androgynous  being  with  two 
faces,  separated  later  into  two  personalities  by  the  Creator,  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  Genesis  account  (v.  2).  "Male  and  female  created 
he  them,  and  blessed  them,  and  named  their  name  Adam." 
Jewish  tradition  in  the  Targum  and  Talmud,  as  well  as  among 
learned  rabbis,  allege  that  Adam  was  created  man  and  woman  at 
the  same  time,  having  two  faces  turned  in  two  opposite  directions, 
and  that  the  Creator  separated  the  feminine  half  from  him,  in 
order  to  make  of  her  a  distinct  person.* 


*  The  Bellg.  of  Imal,  p.  186.  »  Leoomumt:  Beglonlng  of  HUt.  toI.  1.  p.  61. 

•  Yon  Bohlon:  Inlio.  to  Cton.  toI.  IL  p.  4.  «  See  Ibid.  p.  64 ;  and    T^^gtndt  of  thf 

Pfttriarehi,  p.  81. 
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The  ancient  Etruscan  legend,  according  to  Delitzsch,  is  almost 
the  same  as  the  Persian.  They  relate  that  God  created  the  world 
in  six  thousand  years.  In  the  first  thousand  he  created  the  Heaven 
and  Earth  ;  in  the  second,  the  Firmament ;  in  the  third,  the  Waters 
of  the  Earth  ;  in  the  fourth,  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars  ;  in  the  fifth, 
the  Animals  belonging  to  air,  water  and  land ;  and  in  the  eixth, 
Man  alone.' 

Dr.  Delitzsch,  who  maintains  to  the  utmost  the  historical  truth 
of  the  Scripture  story  in  Genesis,  yet  says : 

"  Whence  comes  the  surprising  agreement  of  the  Etnucan  and  Persian 
legends  with  this  section  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  Babylonian  cosmogony  in 
Beroeus,  and  the  Phomidan  in  Bauchoniathon,  in  spite  of  their  fantastical  oddity, 
come  in  contact  with  it  in  remarkable  details  ?" 

After  showing  some  of  the  similarities  in  the  legends  of  these 
different  nations,  he  continues : 

"  These  are  only  instances  of  that  which  they  have  in  common.  2far  9uek  an 
account  outtidc  of  lirad,  we  mttstf  however,  eonchtde,  that  the  author  of  Qenem  u 
haeno  vition  brfore  him,  btU  a  tradition.'** 

Yon  Bohlen  tells  us  that  the  old  OhcUdcBon  cosmogony  is  also 
the  same* 

To  continue  the  Persian  legend ;  we  will  now  show  that 
according  *^o  it,  after  the  Creation  man  was  tempted,  and  fell. 
Kalisch  *  and  Bishop  Colenso  *  tell  us  of  the  Persian  legend 
that  the  first  couple  lived  originally  in  purity  and  innocence. 
Perpetual  happiness  was  promised  them  by  the  Creator  if  they 
persevered  in  their  virtue.  But  an  evil  demon  came  to  them  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent^  sent  by  Ahriman,  the  prince  of  devils,  and  gave 
them  fruit  of  a  wonderful  treey  which  imparted  immortality. 
Evil  inclinations  then  entered  their  hearts,  and  all  their  moral 
excellence  was  destroyed.  Consequently  they  fell,  and  forfeited 
the  eternal  happiness  for  which  they  were  destined.  They  killed 
beasts,  and  clothed  themselves  in  their  skins.  The  evil  demon 
obtained  still  more  perfect  power  over  their  minds,  and  called 
forth  envy,  hatred,  discord,  and  rebellion,  which  raged  in  the 
bosom  of  the  families. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  discovered  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  show 
conclusively  that  the  Babylonians  had  this  legend  of  the  Creation  and 

>  **  The  Btraecans  believed  in  a  ereation  of  •  Qaoted  by  Bishop  Coleneo:  The  Penta- 

tfx  thonaand  yean,  and  in  the  taccessive  pio-      teach  Bzamined,  vol.  iv.  p.  11&. 
ducd<m  of  different  bcin^,  the  laat  of  wMch  *  Intro,  to  Geneeie,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

was  man.**    (Doniap:  Spirit  Hiat.  p.  867.)  «  Com.  on  Old  Teet.  vol.  i.  p.  OS. 

*  The  Pentatench  Bxamined,  vol.  iv.  p.  10t. 
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FkH  of  Uan,  some  1,500  years  or  more  before  the  Hebrews  heard 
of  it'  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Babylonian 
le^nd  of  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  which  have  been  discovered 
bj  English  archseologists,  are  not,  however,  complete.  The  portions 
which  relate  to  the  Tree  and  Serpeni  have  not  been  found,  but 
Babylonian  gem  engravings  show  that  these  incidents  were  evi- 
denUy  a  part  of  the  original  legend.'  The  Tree  of  Life  in  the 
neoesia  aeconnt  appears  to  correspond  with  the  sacred  grove  of 
Ann,  which  was  guarded  by  a  sword  taming  to  all  the  four  points 


representation  of  this 
Sacred  Tree,  with  "  at- 
tendant cKervbvm" 
copied  from  an  As- 
syrian cylinder,  may  be 
seen  in  Mr.  George 
Bmith's  "  Chaldean 
Account  of  Genesis."' 
Kgure  No.  1,  which 
we  have  taken  from  the  same  work,*  shows  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, fmit,  and  the  serpent.     Mr.  Smith  says  of  it : 

"  One  Bttikiug  and  Important  specimen  of  early  type  in  the  British  Huaeum 
coUection,  has  two  flgurea  sitting  one  on  c&ch  dda  of  a  tret,  holding  out  their 
hands  to  the  fruit,  while  at  the  back  of  one  (the  woman)  is  scratched  a  tsrpeat. 
We  know  well  that  in  these  early  sculptures  none  of  these  fij^rea  were  chance 
derices,  but  all  repreaentcl  events,  or  supposed  events,  and  figures  lu  theti 
Itgenda;  thus  it  is  evident  that  a  form  of  the  story  of  the  Fall,  similar  to  thst  of 
Qeneeis,  was  known  in  eariy  times  in  Babylonia."* 

Tliis  illustration  might  be  used  to  illustrate  tlie  narrative  of 
OeJtesia,  and  as  Friedrieh  Delitzsch  has  remarked  (G.  Smith's 
C^aldaische  Oeneds)  is  capable  of  no  other  explanation. 

M.  Renan  does  not  hesitate  to  join  forces  with  the  ancient 
commentators,  in  seeking  to  recover  a  trace  of  the  same  tradition 
among  the  Phenicians  in  the  fragments  of  Sanchoniatbon, 
translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  of  Bybloe.  In  fact,  it  is  there 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  first  human  pair,  and  of  ^on, 
whiuh  seems  to  be  the    translation    of  Hawdh    (in    Plienician 


I,  "  WbMettr  lbs  primlUre 
•an  from  wblch  tha  eMiler 
f  Oennii  «u  co[ried,  IE  l> 
ricF  nimtlon  given  la  (bs 
1  numtHT  of  Inctdenu  ind 
utSDca,  u  to  the  oilgiD  of 


•Til.  tlia  fall  of  tbe  uigela,  tba  irlckednfu  of 
tbo  •crpent.  Ac.    Sucb  polnla  u  Iboe  in  In- 
eluded  Id  the  cnoelfonii  Duniln,"    (Smith: 
Clwldeui  Accoant  of  Oeneals.  pp.  IS,  It.) 
>  Bmlih:  Childcu  A<xoaiaot  Osnedi,  p.  SB. 


•  Ibid,  f 

•  tbid.  p.  Bl. 
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Ha/odth)  and  stands  in  her  relation  to  the  other  members  of  the 
pair,  that  this  personage  ^^  has  found  out  how  to  obtain  nourishment 
from  the  fruits  of  the  tree." 

The  idea  of  the  Edenic  happiness  of  the  first  human  beings 
constitutes  one  of  the  universal  traditions.  Among  the  Egyptians, 
the  terrestial  reign  of  the  god  R&,  who  inaugurated  the  existence 
of  the  world  and  of  human  life,  was  a  golden  age  to  which  they 
continually  looked  back  with  regret  and  envy.  Its  "  like  has  never 
been  seen  since." 

The  ancient  Greeks  boasted  of  their  "  Golden  Age,"  when 
sorrow  and  trouble  were  not  known.  Hesiod,  an  ancient  Grecian 
poet,  describes  it  thus : 

'*Men  lived  like  Gods,  without  vices  or  passions,  vexation  or  toil.  In 
happy  companionship  with  divine  beings,  they  passed  their  days  in  tranquiUity 
and  joy,  living  together  in  perfect  equality,  united  by  mutual  confidence  and 
love.  The  earth  was  more  beautiful  than  now,  and  spontaneously  yielded  an 
abundant  variety  of  fruits.  Human  beings  and  animals  spoke  the  same 
language  and  conversed  with  each  other.  Men  were  considered  mere  boys  at  a 
hundred  years  old.  They  had  none  of  the  infirmities  of  age  to  trouble  them, 
and  when  they  passed  to  regions  of  superior  life,  it  was  in  a  gentle  slumber." 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  all  the  sorrows  and  troubles 
came  to  man.  They  were  caused  by  inquisitiveness.  The  story  is 
as  follows :  Epimetheus  received  a  gift  from  Zeus  (God),  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  woman  (Pandora). 

"  She  brought  with  her  a  vase,  the  lid  of  which  was  (by  the  command  of 
God),  to  remain  closed.  The  curiosity  of  her  husband,  however,  tempted  him 
to  open  it,  and  suddenly  there  escaped  from  it  troubles,  weariness  and  illness 
from  which  mankind  was  never  afterwards  free.     All  that  remained  was  hope."  * 

Among  the  Thibetans^  the  paradisiacal  condition  was  more 
complete  and  spiritual.  The  desire  to  eat  of  a  certain  sweet  herb 
deprived  men  of  their  spiritual  life.  There  arose  a  sense  of  shame, 
and  the  need  to  clothe  themselves.  Necessity  compelled  them  to 
agriculture ;  the  virtues  disappeared,  and  murder,  adultery  and 
other  vices,  stepped  into  their  place.* 

The  idea  that  the  Fall  of  the  human  race  is  connected  with 
agriculture  is  found  to  be  also  often  represented  in  the  legends  of 
the  East  African  negroes,  especially  in  the  Calabar  legend  of  the 
Creation,  which  presents  many  interesting  points  of  comparison 
with  the  biblical  story  of  the  Fall.  The  first  human  pair  are 
called  by  a  bell  at  meal-times  to  Abasi  (the  Calabar  God),  in  heaven; 
and  in  place  of  the  forbidden  tree  of  Genesis  are  put  offricuUure 


1  Xumj't  Mythology,  p.  90S.  *  Kaliach*s  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  04. 
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9Jid  j>rqpagationj  which  Abasi  strictly  denies  to  the  first  pair.  The 
Fall  is  denoted  by  the  transgression  of  both  tliese  commands, 
especially  througli  the  use  of  implements  of  tillage,  to  which  the 
woman  is  tempted  by  a  female  friend  who  is  given  to  her.  From 
that  moment  man  fell  and  became  mortal^  so  that,  as  the  Bible 
story  has  it,  he  can  cat  bread  only  in  the  sweat  of  his  face.  There 
agriculture  is  a  curse,  a  fall  from  a  more  perfect  stage  to  a  lower 
and  imperfect  one.* 

Dr.  Kalisch,  writing  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  says : 

"The  Paradise  is  no  exclusive  feature  of  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews. 
Most  of  the  ancient  nations  ?iave  similar  narratives  about  a  tiappy  abode,  which  care 
does  not  approach,  and  ttJdch  re-echoes  ttith  the  sounds  of  the  purest  bliss.  '** 

The  Persians  supposed  that  a  region  of  bliss  and  delight  called 
Heden,  more  beautiful  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  traversed  by 
a  mighty  river,  was  the  original  abode  of  the  first  men,  before  they 
were  tempted  by  the  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  to  partake 
of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  Ilom,* 

Dr.  Delitzsch,  writing  of  the  Persian  legend,  observes : 

"Innumerable  attendants  of  the  Holy  One  keep  watch  against  the  attempts  of 
Ahriman,  over  the  tree  Horn,  which  contains  in  itself  the  power  of  the  resur- 
rection.* 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  tradition  concerning  the  ^^  Islands  of 
the  Blessed,"  the  "  Elysium,"  on  the  borders  of  the  earth,  abounding 
in  every  charm  of  life,  and  the  "  Garden  of  the  Ilesperides,"  the 
Paradise,  in  which  grew  a  tree  bearing  the  golden  apples  of  Immor- 
tality. It  was  guarded  by  three  nymphs,  and  a  Serpent,  or  Dragon, 
the  ever-watchful  Ladon.  It  was  one  of  the  labors  of  Hercules  to 
gather  some  of  these  apples  of  life.  When  he  arrived  there  he 
found  the  garden  protected  by  a  Dragon.  Ancient  medallions 
represent  a  tree  with  a  serpent  twined  around  it.  Hercules  has 
gathered  an  apple,  and  near  him  stand  the  three  nymphs,  called 
Hesperides.*    This  is  simply  a  parallel  of  the  Eden  myth. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Faber,  speaking  of  Hercules,  says : 

"On  the  Sphere  he  is  represented  in  the  act  of  contending  with  the  Serpent, 
the  head  of  which  is  placed  under  his  foot :  and  this  Serpent,  we  are  told,  is  that 
which  guarded  the  tree  with  golden  fruit  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesper- 
ides. But  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  was  none  other  than  the  garden  of  Para- 
dise; consequently  the  serpent  of  that  garden,  the  head  of  which  is  crushed  be- 
neath the  heel  of  Hercules,  and  which  itself  is  described  as  encircling  with  its 


«  Ooldziber:  Hebrew  Mythology,  p.  W.  Z^ '  begat  immorulity."  (R-'Owlck:  Egy|)tl«n 

•  Com.  on  the  014  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  70.  Belief,  p.  S40.) 

•  Ibid.  •  See  MontfancfTi :  T/Antiqoit^  £xpliqa6e, 
«  Ibid.    **  The  fruit  and  Mp  of  this  *  2Ye$  ^  vol.  i.  p.  211,  and  PI.  c^xxiii. 
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folds  the  trunk  of  the  mysterious  tree,  must  necessarily  be  a  transcript  of  that 
Serpent  whose  form  was  assumed  by  the  tempter  of  our  first  parents.  We  may 
observe  the  same  ancient  tradition  in  the  Phoenician  fable  representing  Ophion  or 
Ophioneus.  "* 

And  Professor  Fergusson  says : 

*"  ffercHle**  adventures  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  is  the  Pagan  form  of 
the  myth  that  most  resembles  the  precious  Serpent-guarded  fruit  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  though  the  moral  of  the  fable  is  so  widely  different."* 

The  ancient  Egyptians  also  had  the  legend  of  the  "  Tree  of 
Life."  It  is  mentioned  in  tlieir  sacred  books  that  Osiris  ordered 
the  names  of  some  souls  to  be  written  on  this  "  Tree  of  Life,"  the 
fruit  of  which  made  those  who  ate  it  to  become  as  gods.* 

Among  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  the  Hindoos^  is  that  of  the 
'  Tree  of  Life" — called  Sdina  in  Sanskrit — the  juice  of  which 
imparted  immortality.  This  most  wonderful  tree  was  guarded  by 
spirits.* 

Still  more  striking  is  the  Hindoo  legend  of  the  "  Elysium  "  or 
"  Paradise,"  which  is  as  follows  : 

''In  the  sacred  mountain  Meru,  which  is  perpetually  clothed  in  the  golden 
rays  of  the  Sun,  and  whose  lofty  summit  reaches  into  heaven,  no  sinful  man 
can  exist.  It  is  guarded  by  a  dre€u(ful  dragon.  It  is  adorned  with  many  celestial 
plants  and  trees,  and  is  watered  hy  four  rivers,  which  thence  separate  and  flow  to 
the  four  chief  directions."* 

The  Hindoos,  like  the  pliilosophers  of  the  Ionic  school  (Thales, 
for  instance),  held  water  to  be  the  first  existing  and  all-pervading 
principle,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  co-operation  and  influence 
of  an  irmnaterial  intelligence  in  the  work  of  creation.'  A  Vedic 
poet,  meditating  on  the  Creation,  uses  the  following  expressions : 

"Nothing  that  is  was  then,  even  what  is  not,  did  not  exist  then."  ** There 
was  no  space,  no  life,  and  lastly  there  was  no  time,  no  difference  between  day  and 
night,  no  solar  torch  by  which  morning  might  have  been  told  from  evening." 
"  Darkness  there  was,  and  all  at  first  was  veiled  in  gloom  profound,  as  ocean 
without  light.  "^ 

The  Hindoo  legend  approaches  very  nearly  to  that  preserved  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  Siva,  as  the  Supreme 
Being,  desired  to  tempt  Brahmd  (who  had  taken  human  form,  and 
was  called  Swayambhura — son  of  the  self-existent),  and  for  this 
object  he  dropped  from  heaven  a  blossom  of  the  sacred  Jig  tree. 


>  Paber :  Origin  Pa||;an  Idolatry,  vol.  i.  p.           •  Colenso:  The  PentAtencU  Examined,  vol. 

448;  in  Anacalypeis,  vol.  i.  p  237.  iv.  p.  153. 

«  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  p.  13.  •  Buckley:  Cities  of  the  Ancient  World,  p 

*  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  160.  148. 

«  See  Bunsen's  Keys  of  St  Peter,  p.  414.  f  Mfiller:  Hist.  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  6S0. 
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Swajambhnra,  instigated  by  his  wife,  Satarapa,  endeavwB  to  ob- 
tain this  blossom,  thinlHTig  its  poaseesion  will  render  him  inunortal 
and  divine ;  but  when  he  has  sacoeeded  in  doing  so,  he  is  cursed  by 
Siva,  and  doomed  to  misery  and  degradation.'  The  sacred  Indian 
fig  is  endowed  by  the  Brahmins  and  the  Bnddhists  with  mysterious 
significance,  as  the  "  Tree  of  Knowledge  "  or  **  Intelligence.^ 

There  is  no  Hindoo  l^end  of  the  Cre^itian  similar  to  the  Fer- 
sian  and  Hebrew  accounts,  and  Ceylon  was  never  believed  to  have 
been  the  Paradise  or  home  of  our  first  parents,  although  such  stories 
are  in  circulation.'  The  Hindoo  religion  states — as  we  have 
already  seen — Mount  Meru  to  be  the  Paradise,  out  of  which  went 
four  rivers. 

We  have  noticed  that  the  "  Gardens  of  Paradise "  are  said  to 
have  been  guarded  by  DragonB^  and  that,  according  to  the  Genesis 
account,  it  was  Cherubim  that  protected  Eden.     This  apparent 
difference  in  the  legends  ib  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  come  in 
our  modern  times  to  speak  of  Cherub  as  though  it  were  an  other 
name  for  an  Angel.     But  the  Cherub  of  the  writer  of  Grenesis,  the 
Cherub  of  Assyria,  the  Ciierub  of  Babylon,   the   Cherub   of   the 
entire  Orient,  at  the  time  the  Eden  story  was  written,  was  not  at 
all  au  Angel,  but  an  animal,  and  a  mythological  one  at  that     The 
Cherub  had,  in  some  cases,  the  body  of  a  lion,  with  the  head  of  au 
other  animal,  or  a  man,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird.     In  Ezekiel  they 
have  the  body  of  a  man,  whose  head,  besides  a  human  countenance, 
has  also  that  of  a  Lion^  an  Ox  and  an  Eagle.     They  are  provided 
with  four  wings,  and  the  whole  body  is  spangled  with  innumerable 
eyes.     In  Assyria  and  Babylon  they  appear  as  winged  hulls  with 
human  faces,  and  are  placed  at  the  gateways  of  palaces  and  temples 
as  guardian  genii  who  watch  over  the  dwelling,  as  the  Cherubim 
in  Genesis  watch  the  "  Tree  of  Life." 

Most  Jewish  writers  and  Christian  Fathers  conceived  the 
Cherubim  as  Angels.  Most  theologians  also  considered  them  as 
Angels,  until  Michaelis  showed  them  to  be  a  mythological  animal, 
a  poetical  creation.^ 


>  See  Wake:  PluUliflm  in  Ajident  ReUgioiu, 
pp.  40, 47;  and  Maniice:  Hiat.  Hindoetan,  vol. 
Lp.408. 

•  Hardwick  :  Christ  and  Otlier  Masters, 
p.  215. 

>  See  JaooUiot's  '*  Bible  in  India,'*  which 
John  FIsk  calls  a  *^  very  discreditable  perform- 
ance,'* and  **a  disgraceful  piece  of  charla- 
tanry ''  (MTths,  Ac.  p.  905).  This  writer  also 
states  that  according  to  Hindoo  legend,  the 
trstman  and  woman  were  called  '*  Adima  and 
Hetm,**  whiflli  la  certainly  not  the  case.    The 


**  bridge  of  Adima  '*  which  he  speaks  of  as 
connecting  the  island  of  Ceylon  with  the  main- 
land, is  called  "  Rama's  bridge ;  "  and  the 
"Adam's  footprinU"  are  called  "Baddha's 
footprints."  The  Portnguese,  who  called  the 
moanuin  Pico  cTAdama  (Adam's  Peiik).  evi- 
dently  invented  these  other  names.  (See  Maa- 
rice's  Hist  Hindostan,  vol.  1.  pp.  361,  36;!,  and 
▼ol.  11.  p.  242). 

*  See  Smith's  Bible  Die.  Art,  "  Cberabim," 
and  Lenormant's  Beginning  of  History,  clL 
liL 
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We  sec  then,  that  our  Cherub  is  simply  a  Dragon. 

To  continue  our  inquiry  regarding  the  prevalence  of  the  Eden- 
myth  among  nations  of  antiquity. 

The  Chinese  have  their  Age  of  Virtue,  when  nature  furnished 
abundant  food,  and  man  lived  peacefully,  surrounded  by  all  the 
beasts.  In  their  sacred  books  there  is  a  story  concerning  a  myste- 
rious garden^  where  grew  a  tree  bearing  "  apples  of  immortality," 
guarded  by  a  winged  serpent,  called  a  Dragon.  They  describe  a 
primitive  age  of  the  world,  when  the  earth  yielded  abundance  of 
delicious  fruits  without  cultivation,  and  the  seasons  were  untroubled 
by  wind  and  storms.  There  was  no  calamity,  sickness,  or  death. 
Men  were  then  good  without  eflEort ;  for  the  human  heart  was  in 
harmony  with  the  peacefulness  and  beauty  of  nature. 

The  "  Golden  Age  "  of  the  past  is  much  dwelt  upon  by  their 
ancient  commentators.     One  of  them  says : 

"All  places  were  then  equally  the  native  county  of  every  man.  Flocks 
wandered  in  the  fields  without  any  guide;  birds  filled  the  air  with  their  melo- 
dious voices;  and  the  fruits  grew  of  their  own  accord.  Men  lived  pleasantly 
with  the  animals,  and  all  creatures  were  members  of  the  same  family.  Ignorant 
of  evil,  man  lived  in  simplicity  and  perfect  innocence." 

Another  commentator  says : 

"  In  the  first  age  of  perfect  purity,  all  was  in  harmony,  and  the  passions  did 
not  occasion  the  slightest  murmur.  Man,  united  to  sovereign  reason  within, 
conformed  his  outward  actions  to  sovereign  justice.  Far  from  all  duplicity  and 
falsehood,  his  soul  received  marvelous  felicity  from  heaven,  and  the  purest  de> 
lights  from  earth." 

Another  says : 

"  A  delicious  ^ordm  refreshed  with  zephyrs,  and  planted  with  odoriferous 
trees,  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  mountain,  which  was  the  avenue  of  heaven. 
The  vxtters  that  moistened  it  flowed  from  a  source  called  the  '  Fountain  of  Im- 
mortaUty.*  He  who  drinks  of  it  never  dies.  1  hence  flowed  four  rivers,  A 
€k)lden  River,  betwixt  the  South  and  East,  a  Red  River,  between  the  North  and 
East,  the  River  of  the  Lamb  between  the  North  and  West. " 

The  animal  Kaiming  guards  the  entrance. 

Partly  by  an  undue  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  partly  by  increas- 
ing sensuality,  and  the  seduction  of  womwn^  man  fell.  Then  pas- 
sion and  lust  ruled  in  the  human  mind,  and  war  with  the  animals 
began.  In  one  of  the  Chinese  sacred  volumes,  called  the  Chi-King, 
it  is  said  that : 

"  AU  was  subject  to  man  at  first,  hut  a  woman  threw  us  into  slavery.  The  wise 
husband  raised  up  a  bulwark  of  walls,  but  the  woman,  by  an  ambitious  desire  of 
knowledge,  demolished  them.  Our  misery  did  not  come  from  heaven,  but  from  a 
woman.    She  lost  the  human  race.    Ah,  unhappy  Foo  See  /  thou  kindled  the  fire 
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that  consumes  us,  and  which  is  every  day  augmenting.     Our  misery  has  lasted 
many  ages.     The  world  w  Imt.    Vice  overflows  oil  things  like  a  mortal  poison.  "^ 

Thiis  we  see  that  the  Chinese  are  no  strangers  to  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  It  is  their  invariable  belief  that  man  is  a  fallen  being ; 
admitted  by  them  from  time  immemorial. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  had  a  legend  similar  to  the 
Eden  story,  which  is  related  as  follows : 

**  The  first  man  was  created  of  the  duiU  of  the  earth,  and  was  placed  in  a  gar- 
den, where  he  was  subject  to  none  of  the  ills  which  now  affect  mortality;  he 
was  also  free  from  all  bodily  appetites,  and  though  surrounded  by  delicious 
fruU  and  limpid  streams  yet  felt  no  desire  to  taste  of  the  fruit  or  to  quaff  the  water 
The  Creator,  had,  moreover,  strictly  forbid  him  either  to  eat  or  to  drink.  The 
great  enemy,  however,  came  to  him,  and  painted  to  him,  in  glowing  colors,  the 
sweetness  of  the  apple,  and  the  lusciousness  of  the  date,  and  the  succulence 
of  the  orange." 

After  resisting  the  temptations  for  a  while,  he  at  last  ate  of  the 
fruit,  and  consequently  foU* 

A  legend  of  the  Creation,  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  was  found  by 
Mr.  Ellis  among  the  Tahitians^  and  appeared  in  his  "  Polynesian 
Researches."     It  is  as  follows : 

After  Taarao  had  formed  the  world,  he  created  man  out  of  arsea, 
red  earth,  which  was  also  the  food  of  man  until  bread  was  made. 
Taarao  one  day  called  for  the  man  by  name.  Wlien  he  came,  he 
caused  him  to  fall  asleep,  and  while  ho  slept,  he  took  out  one  of  his 
im^  or  bones,  and  with  it  made  a  woman,  whom  he  gave  to  the  man 
as  his  wife,  and  they  became  the  progenitors  of  mankind.  The 
woman's  name  was  Iviy  which  signifies  a  bone.* 

The  prose  Edda,  of  the  ancient  ScandinamaaiSy  speaks  of  the 
"Golden  Age"  when  all  was  pure  and  harmonious.  This  age 
lasted  until  the  arrival  of  woma/n,  out  of  Jotunheim — the  region  of 
the  giants,  a  sort  of  "  land  of  Nod  " — who  corrupted  it.* 

In  the  annals  of  the  MexicanSy  the  first  woman,  whose  name 
was  translated  by  the  old  Spanish  writers,  "  the  woman  of  our  flesh," 
is  always  represented  as  accompanied  by  a  great  male  serpent,  who 
seems  to  be  talking  to  her.  Some  writers  believe  this  to  be  the 
tempter  speaking  to  the  primeval  mother,  and  others  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  father  of  the  human  race.  This  Mexican 
Eve  is  represented  on  their  monuments  as  the  mother  of  twins.* 

1  See  Prog.  RelU?.  Ideas,  vol.  1.  pp.  806-810.  <  See    Mallet's    Northern    Antiqalties,    pi 

The  PentAteach  Examined,  vol.  iv.  pp.  158,  400. 
168.  and  Legends  of  the  Patriarchs,  p.  88.  *  See  Baring  Oould^s  Legends  of  the  Patri- 

*  Legends  of  the  Patriarchs,  p.  81.  archs  ;  Sqnire*s  Serpent  Symbol,  p.  101,  and 

*  Quoted  bj  MlUler:  The  Science  of  Belig.,  Wake's  Phallism    in   Ancient    Beligions,  p. 
P.8M.  41. 
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Mr.  Franklin,  in  his  "  Bnddbiate  and  Jejuee,"  says : 
"  A  striking  instance  is  recoHed  b;  tbe  verj  iDtelllgeDt  traveler  (WUsou),  n- 
garding  a  repreaentetlon  of  the  Pall  of  our  flnt  parents,  sculptured  Id  the  magnifl- 
cent  temple  of  IpBuubul,  in  Nubia.  He  says  that  a  very  exact  repreaentation  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden  is  to  be  seeo  in  that  care,  and  that  the 
nerpent  climbing  ronnd  the  tree  is  especially  delineated,  and  tbe  whole  subject  of 
tbe  tempting  of  our  flrat  parents  nioet  accurately  exhibited."' 

Nearly  tbe  Bame  thing  v/ob  fonnd  by  Colonel  Coomba  in  the 
South  of  India.     Coloaol  Tod,  in  his  "Hist.  Rajapontana, "  says: 

"A  drawing,  brought  by  Colonel  Coombs  from  a  sculptured  column  in  a  csto- 
temple  in  the  South  of  India,  represents  tbe  first  pur  at  the  foot  of  the  ambro- 
alal  tree,  and  a  lerpeni  entwined  among  tbe  heavily-laden  boughs,  preaenting  to 
them  some  of  the  fruit  from  bis  mouth.  The  tempter  appears  to  be  at  that  part 
of  his  discourse,  when 

—  hlft  wordA,  npletfl  with  guile, 


"  IKt  ii  t  euridtu  iviifect  lo  be  mffrajiedoa  an  ancient  Pagan  lemple.'" 
So  the  Colonel  thought,  no  donbt,  but  it  is  not  so  very  cnrieiu 


after  all.  It  i8 
tbe  same  myth 
which  we  lutve 
fonnd — with  bnt 
each  Bmall  vari- 
ations only  as 
time  and  circam- 
stances  may  be 
expected  to  pro- 
dace  —  among 
different  nations, 
in  both  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds. 
Fig.  No.  2, 
taken  from  tlie 
feet    being,  and 


work  of  Mont- 
fanoon,'  repre- 
sents one  of 
these  ancient 
Pagan  scnlp- 
tnres.  Can  any 
one  donbt  that  it 
is  allueive  to  tbe 
myth  of  which 
we  have  been 
treating  in  this 
chapter  S 

That      man 

was      originally 

created     a    per- 

now   only    a    fallen    and    broken    remnant 


of  what  he  once  was,  we  have  seen  to  be  a  piece  of  mythtA- 
ogy,  not  only  unfounded  in  fact,  bnt,  beyond  intelligent  qaeation, 
proved  iintme.  What,  then,  is  the  significance  of  the  exposure 
of  this  myth }  What  does  its  loss  as  a  scientific  fact,  and  tie  a  por- 
tion of  Christian  dogma,  iruply  ?  It  implies  that  with  it — although 
many  ChristiaQ  divines  who  admit  this  to  be  a  Ic^nd,  do  not, 

■  Quoted  by  Blggfiu  :  AnKalfiMif,  vol.  1.  ■  Tod-i  Blit.  JU]-.  1>.  B81.  qaated  bf  Hlg- 

p.  MS.  gins:  AnmcalTiMlB,  vol.  1.  p.  4M. 

•  L'AnUqolU  Kxpllqate,  vol.  1. 
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or  do  not  profess^  to  see  it — must  faU  the  whole  Orthodox  scheme^ 
for  upon  this  myth  the  theology  of  Christendom  is  buiU,  The 
doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures^  the  FaU  of  ma/n^ 
his  total  depravity^  the  Inca/mation^  the  Atonement^  the  deml, 
heUj  in  fact,  the  entire  theology  of  the  Christian  church,  falls  to 
pieces  with  the  historical  inaccuracy  of  this  story,  for  upon  it  is 
it  built  /  His  the  fovmdaiion  of  the  whole  structure} 

According  to  Christian  dogma,  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  Jesus 
had  become  necessary,  merely  because  he  had  to  redeem  the  evU  in- 
troduced into  the  world  by  the  Fall  of  man.  These  two  dogmas 
cannot  be  separated  from  each  other.  If  there  was  no  Folly  there 
is  no  need  of  a/n  aionement,  and  no  Redeemer  is  reqtiired.  Those, 
then,  who  consent  in  recognizing  in  Christ  Jesus  a  God  and  He- 
deemerj  and  who,  notwithstanding,  cannot  resolve  upon  admitting 
the  story  of  the  Fall  of  man  to  be  historical^  should  exculpate  them- 
selves  from  the  reproach  of  inconsvOency.  There  are  a  great 
number,  however,  in  this  position  at  the  present  day. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  many  Christian  divines  do  not,  or 
do  not  profess  to,  see  the  force  of  the  above  argument,  there  are 
many  who  do ;  and  they,  regardless  of  their  scientific  learning,  cling 
to  these  old  myths,  professing  to  believe  them,  well  knowvng  whal 
mfust  follow  with  their  fall.  The  following,  though  written  some 
years  ago,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  style  of  reasoning. 

The  JBishop  of  Manchester  (England)  writing  in  the  "  Man- 
chester Examiner  and  Times,"  said  : 

"  The  -^erj ftmndaUan  ofourfaUk,  Xheverj h<uU of  <mr  hope$,  the  very  nearest 
and  dearest  of  our  consolations  are  taken  from  us,  token  (me  line  of  that  Mcred 
volume,  on  wkkh  we  base  everything,  is  declared  to  be  untrutltful  and  untnut- 
ioorthy,*' 

The  "  English  Churchman,"  speaking  of  clergymen  who  have 
^ duubtSy^  said,  that  any  who  are  not  throughly  persuaded  '' iJuU 
the  Scriptures  cannot  in  any  particular  be  imtrucy^^  should  leave 
the  Church. 

The  Rev.  E.  Garbett,  M.  A.,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  speaking  of  the  "  historical  truth "  of  the 
Bible,  said : 


i  sir  WilliAm  Jones,  the  flmt  president  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  saw  this  when  he 
said  :  *' Either  the  flrat  eleven  chapters  of 
Genesis,  all  doe  allowance  being  made  for  a 
flgnrative  Eastern  style,  are  true,  or  the  whole 
fabric  of  onr religion  is  false."  (In  Asiatic  Be- 
Marches,  vol.  1.  p.  8B5.)   And  so  also  did  the 

8 


learned  Thomas  Manrice,  for  he  says:  "If  the 
Mosaic  History  be  indeed  a  fable,  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  national  religion  is  false,  since 
the  main  pillar  of  Christianity  rests  upon  that 
important  original  promise,  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  bmise  the  head  of  the  serpent** 
(Hist.  Hindofltan,  toI.  i.  p.  2d.) 
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"  It  is  the  clear  teaching  of  those  doctrinal  fonnularies,  to  which  we  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  expressed  our  solemn  assent,  and  no  honest  inierpretatum 
of  her  language  can  get  rid  of  it 

And  that : 

"  In  all  consistent  reason,  wem^uit  accept  the  \ohoU  of  the  inspired  autographs,  or 
r^eet  the  whole" 

Dr.  Baylee,  Principal  of  a  theological  university — St,  Aiden^a 
College — at  Birkenhead,  England,  and  author  of  a  "Manual," 
called  Baylee's  "  Verbal  Inspiration^^^  written  ^^  chiefly  for  the 
youths  of  St.  Aiden^s  CoUege^'^  makes  use  of  the  following  words, 
in  that  work : 

''The  whole  Bible,  as  a  revelation,  is  a  declaration  of  the  mind  of  God  towards 
his  creatures  on  all  the  subjects  of  which  the  Bible  treats. " 

"  The  Bible  is  God's  tpord,  in  the  same  sense  as  if  he  had  made  use  of  no  hu- 
man  agent,  but  had  Himself  spoken  it." 

**  The  Bible  cannot  be  less  than  verbally  inspired.  Every  word,  every  syllable, 
every  letter,  is  just  what  it  would  be,  had  God  spoken  from  heaven  without  any 
human  intervention." 

**  Every  scientific  statement  is  infallibly  correct,  all  its  history  and  narrations 
of  every  kind,  are  toithout  any  inaccuracy.  "* 

A  whole  volume  miglit  be  filled  with  such  quotations,  not  only 
from  religious  works  and  journals  published  in  England,  but  from 
those  published  in  the  United  States  of  America.' 

1  The  above  extracts  are  qaoted  by  Biahop  regard  to  the  geological  antiquity  of  the  world, 

Colenao,  in  The  Pentateuch  Examin^,  vol.  ii.  evolution,   atheism,   pantheism,  &c.    He   be- 

pp.  10-12,  from  which  wc  take  them.  lieves— and  rightly  too— that,  '*  \f  the  account 

*  *'  Cosmogony  '*   is  the   title  of  a  volume  (tf  Creation  in  Genesis  falls,   Christ  and  the 

lately  written  by  Prof.  Thomas  Mitchell,  and  cqtoetles  follow :  if  the  book<^  Genesis  is 

pabUahed  by  the  American  News  Co.,  in  which  nsous,  so  also  are  the  Gospelt,^* 
the  author  attacks  all  the  modem  scientists  in 
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Afteb  '^  man's  shamef ol  fall,"  the  earth  began  to  be  popnlated 
at  a  very  rapid  rate.  ^^  The  sons  of  Ghxi  saw  the  daughters  of  men 
that  they  were  fair;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they 

chose There  were  gi4JMis  in  the  earth  in  those  days,* 

and  also     .     .     .     mighty  men     .     .     .     men  of  renown." 

But  these  "  giants  "  and  "  mighty  men  "  were  very  wicked, "  and 
God  saw  the  wickedness  of  man  .  .  .  and  it  repented  the  Lord 
that  he  had  made  man  upon  the  earthy  and  it  grieved  him  at  his 
heart.  And  the  Lord  said ;  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  both  man  and  beast,  and  the  creeping 
thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I  have 
made  them.  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  (for) 
Noah  was  a  just  man  .  .  .  and  walked  with  God.  .  .  .  And 
GU>d  said  unto  Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me,  for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  violence  through  them,  and,  behold,  I  will  de- 


1  See  "The  Deluge  in  the  LU:ht  of  Modern 
Science,*'  by  Prof.  Wm.  Denton:  J.  P.  Men- 
dnm,  Boston. 

*  **  There  were  gkaU*  in  the  earth  in  thoee 
dajB.''  It  is  A  scientific  fact  that  most  races  of 
men,  in  former  ages,  instead  of  being  larger, 
were  tmaUer  than  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  hardly  a  salt  of  armor  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, or  in  the  old  castles,  that  is  large  enough 
for  the  average  Englishman  of  to-day  to  pat  on. 
Man  has  grown  in  statnre  as  well  at*  intellect, 
and  there  is  no  proof  whaterer— in  fact,  the  op- 
posite is  certain — that  there  ever  was  a  race  of 
what  might  properly  be  called  giants,  inhabit- 
ing the  earth.  Fossil  remains  of  large  animals 
having  been  foand  by  primitive  man,  and  a 
legend  invented  to  ocofmnt  for  tAtfm,  it  woold 
naturally  be  that :  **  There  were  giants  in  the 
sarth  in  those  days.''  As  an  illustration  we 
may  mention  the  story,  recorded  by  the  trav- 
eller Jame^s  Orton,  we  beltere  (in  "  The  Andes 
and  the  Amason**).  that,  near  Pnnin,  in  Sooth 
▲moicA,  WM  found  tlM  nmains  of  «n  ertinci 


species  of  the  horse,  the  mastodon,  and  other 
large  animals.  This  discovery  was  made,  ow- 
ing to  the  assorance  of  the  natives  that  gianie 
at  one  time  had  lived  in  that  coontry,  and  that 
they  had  men  their  rtmainsat  this  certain  place. 
Many  legends  have  had  a  similar  origin.  Bnt 
the  originals  of  all  the  Ogres  and  Giants  to  be 
foond  in  the  mythology  of  almost  all  nationa 
of  antiquity,  are  the  famous  Hindoo  demons, 
the  RaJtshasas  of  our  Aryan  ancestors.  The 
Rakshaaaa  were  very  terrible  creatures  indeed, 
and  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  in  India, 
are  so  still.  Their  natural  form,  so  the  sto- 
ries say,  is  that  of  huge,  unshapely  giants,  like 
dauds,  with  hair  and  heard  of  the  color  of  the 
red  lightning.  This  description  explains  their 
origin.  They  are  the  dark,  wicked  and  cruel 
daudSf  personified. 

*  ''  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had 
made  man."  (Gen.  iv.)  "  God  is  not  a  man 
that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man  that 
hsOifimldrepmtr    (Numb.  xxiiL  19.) 

[19] 
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stroj  them  with  the  earth.  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood, 
rooms  shalt  thoa  make  in  the  ark,  (and)  a  window  shalt  thou  make 
to  the  ark ;  .  .  .  .  And  behold  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of 
waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath  of 
life,  from  under  heaven,  and  every  thing  that  is  in  the  earth  shall 
die.  But  with  thee  shall  I  establish  my  covenant ;  and  thou  shalt 
come  into  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons' 
wives,  with  thee.  And  of  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,  two  of 
every  sort  shalt  thou  bring  into  the  ark,  to  keep  them  alive  with 
thee ;  they  shall  be  male  and  female.  Of  fowls  after  their  kind, 
and  of  cattle  after  their  kind,  of  every  creeping  thing  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind,  two  of  every  sort  shall  come  in  to  thee,  to  keep  them 
alive.  And  take  thou  unto  thee  of  all  food  that  is  eaten,  and  thou 
shalt  gather  it  to  thee ;  and  it  shall  be  for  food  for  thee  and  for 
them.  Thus  did  Noah^  acoordvng  to  all  thai,  God  commanded 
himr 

Wlien  the  ark  was  finished,  the  Lord  said  unto  Noah  : 

<<  Come  thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark.  ...  Of  every  clean  beast 
thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens,  the  male  and  his  female;  and  of  beasts  that  are 
not  clean  by  two,  the  male  and  his  female.  Of  fowls  also  of  the  air  by  sefoens, 
the  male  and  the  female. '** 

Here,  again,  as  in  the  Eden  myth,  there  is  a  contradiction.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Lord  told  Noah  to  bring  into  the  ark  "  of  every 
living  thing,  of  all  flesh,  two  of  everi/  sorty^^  and  now  that  the  ark 
is  finished,  we  are  told  that  he  said  to  him :  "  Of  every  clean 
beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  aevenSj^^  and,  "  of  fowls  also  of  the 
air  by  sevens^  This  is  owing  to  the  story  having  been  written  by 
two  different  writers — the  Jehovistic,  and  the  Elohistic — one  of 
which  took  from,  and  added  to  the  narrative  of  the  other.*  The 
account  goes  on  to  say,  that : 

"  Noah  went  in,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him, 
into  the  ark.  ...  Of  dean  beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean,  and  of 
fou^,  and  of  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  there  went  in  tufo  and  ttoo, 
unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  the  male  and  the  female,  as  God  had  commanded  Noah."* 

We  see,  then,  that  Noah  took  into  the  ark  of  ail  kinds  of 
beasts,  of  fowU^  and  of  every  thing  that  creepeth,  two  of  every  aorty 
and  that  this  was  "  aw  God  had  commanded  JVoah.^^  This  clearly 
shows  that  the  writer  of  these  words  knew  nothing  of  the  command 

»  Gen.  iv.  «  Gten.  vi.  1-8.  Athjrr  (Nov.  13th),  the  very  day  and  month  on 

*  See  chapter  xl.  which  Noah  it«  c^aid  to  have  entered  his  ark. 

*  The  image  of  Osiria  of  Egypt  waa  by  the  (See  Bouwick^a  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  166,  and 
priests  shot  up  in  a  sacred  ark  on  the  17th  of  Bnnsen's  Angel  Messiah,  p.  88.) 
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to  take  in  dean  hecutSy  and  fowls  of  the  air,  by  sevens.  We  are 
fnrther  assured,  that,  '^  NocJi  did  CLOoording  to  aU  that  the  Lord 
commanded  him.^^ 

After  Noah  and  his  family,  and  every  beast  after  his  kind,  and 
all  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  every  creep- 
ing thing,  had  entered  the  ark,  the  Lord  shot  them  in.  Then  ^'  were 
all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened.  And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days 
and  forty  nigtUs.  ....  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceeding- 
ly upon  the  earth ;  and  all  the  hills,  that  were  nnder  the  whole  heaven, 
were  covered.  Fifteen  cubits  upwards  did  the  waters  prevail ;  and 
the  mountains  were  covered.  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon 
the  earth,  both  of  fowl  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast,  and  of  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man. 
And  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they  that  were  with  him 
in  the  ark.'"  The  object  of  the  flood  was  now  accomplished,  ^^aU 
flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earths  The  Lord,  therefore, 
'^  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  assuaged. 
The  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  the  windows  of  heaven,  were 
stopped,  and  the   rain    from   heaven  was  restrained.      And  the 

waters  decreased  continaally And  it  came  to  pass  at 

the  end  of  forty  days^  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the  ark, 
which  he  had  made.  And  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  went 
forth  to  and  fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  oflE  the 
earth.  He  also  sent  forth  a  dove,  .  .  .  but  the  dove  found  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the 
ar  &.       ... 

At  the  end  of  seven  days  he  again  ^'  sent  forth  the  dove  out  of 
the  ark,  and  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening,  and  lo,  in  her 
mouth  was  an  olive  leaf,  plucked  off." 

At  the  end  of  another  seven  days,  he  again  "sent  forth  the  dove, 
which  returned  not  again  to  him  any  more." 

And  the  ark  rested  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  month,  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  Then  Noah  and 
his  wife,  and  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  wives,  and  every  living  thing 
that  was  in  the  ark,  went  forth  out  of  the  ark.  "And  Noah 
builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  .  .  .  and  offered  burnt  offer- 
ings on  the  altar.  And  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savour,  and  the 
Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more 
for  man's  sake."* 

i  Gen.  Ti.  «  Oen.  tUL 
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We  shall  now  see  that  there  is  scarcely  any  considei-able  race  of 
men  among  whom  there  does  not  exist,  in  some  form,  the  tradition 
of  a  great  deluge,  which  destroyed  all  the  human  race,  except  their 
01071  progenitors. 

The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  notice,  and  the  one  with  which 
the  Hebrew  agrees  most  closely,  having  been  copied  from  it,*  is  the 
Chaldean^  as  given  by  Berosus,  the  Chaldean  historian.'  It  is  as 
follows : 

"After  the  death  of  Ardates  (the  ninth  king  of  the  Chaldeans),  his  son 
Ximthrus  reigned  eighteen  sari.  In  his  time  happened  a  great  deluge,  the  his- 
tory of  which  is  thus  descrihed :  The  deity  Cronos  appeared  to  him  (Xisuthrus) 
in  a  vision,  and  warned  him  that  upon  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Desius 
there  would  be  a  flood,  by  which  mankind  would  be  destroyed.  He  therefore 
enjoined  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  beginning,  procedure,  and  conclusion  of 
all  things,  and  to  bury  it  in  the  City  of  the  Sun  at  Sippara;  and  to  build  a 
vessel,  and  take  with  him  into  it  his  friends  and  relations,  and  to  convey  on 
board  everything  necessary  to  sustain  life,  together  with  all  the  different  ani- 
mals, both  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  trust  himself  fearlessly  to  the  deep.  Hav- 
ing asked  the  deity  whither  he  was  to  sail,  he  was  answered:  'To  the  Gods;' 
upon  which  he  offered  up  a  prayer  for  the  good  of  mankind.  He  then  obeyed 
the  divine  admonition,  and  built  a  vessel  five  stadia  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth.  Into  this  he  put  everything  which  he  had  prepared,  and  last  of  all 
conveyed  into  it  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends.  After  the  flood  had 
been  upon  the  earth,  and  was  in  time  abated,  Xisuthrus  sent  out  birds  from  the 
vessel;  which  not  finding  any  food,  nor  any  place  whereupon  they  might  rest 
their  feet,  returned  to  him  again.  After  an  interval  of  some  days,  he  sent  them 
forth  a  second  time;  and  they  now  returned  with  their  feet  tinged  with  mud. 
He  made  a  trial  a  third  time  with  these  birds;  but  they  returned  to  him  no  more: 
from  whence  be  judged  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  bad  appeared  above  the 
waters.  He  therefore  made  an  opening  in  the  vessel,  and  upon  looking  out 
found  that  it  was  stranded  upon  the  side  of  some  mountain;  upon  which  he 
immediately  quitted  it  with  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  the  pilot.  Xisuthrus 
then  paid  his  adoration  to  the  earth,  and,  having  constructed  an  altar,  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  gods."' 

This  account,  given  by  Berosus,  which  agrees  in  almost  every 
particular  with  that  found  in  Genesis,  and  with  that  found  by 
George  Smith  of  the  Britipli  Museum  on  terra  cotta  tablets  in 
Assyria,  is  nevertheless  different  in  some  respects.  But,  says 
Mr.  Smith : 

"When  we  consider  the  difference  between  the  two  countries  of  Palestine 
and  Babylonia,  these  variations  do  not  appear  greater  than  we  should  expect. 
.    .     .     It  was  only  natural  that,  in  relating  the  same  stories,  each  nation  should 


>  See  chapter  xi.  *  Qnotcd  by  George  Smith  :  Chaldean  Ac- 

*  JoeephoB,  the  Jewish  hi«torian,  speaking  of  connt  of  Qenesie,  pp.  42^ii ;  see  also,  The  Pen> 

the  flood  of  Noah  (Antlq.  bk.  1,  ch.  iii.),  says :  tatench  Examined,  vol.  iv.  p.  211 ;  Danlap's 

"  All  the  writers  of  the  Babylonian  histories  Spirit  Hist.  p.  188  ;  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments, 

mako  mention  of  t/Ut  flood  and  this  ariL''  p.  61,  et  scq.  for  simUar  aceonnts. 
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color  them  in  accordance  with  its  own  ideas,  and  stress  would  naturally  in  each 
case  be  laid  upon  points  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Thus  we  should  expect 
beforeh\nd  that  there  would  be  differences  in  the  narrative  such  as  we  actually 
find,  and  we  may  also  notice  that  the  cuneiform  account  does  not  always  coin- 
cide even  with  the  account  of  the  same  events  given  by  Berosus  from  Chaldean 


sources. 


"I 


The  most  important  points  are  the  same  however,  i,  ^.,  in  both 
cases  the  virtuous  man  is  informed  by  the  Lord  that  a  flood  is 
about  to  take  place,  which  would  destroy  mankind.  In  both  cases 
they  are  commanded  to  build  a  vessel  or  ark,  to  enter  it  with  their 
families,  and  to  take  in  beasts,  birds,  and  everything  that  creepeth, 
also  to  provide  themselves  with  food.  In  both  cases  they  send  out 
a  bird  from  the  ark  three  times — the  third  time  it  failed  to  return. 
In  both  cases  they  land  on  a  mountain,  and  upon  leaving  the  ark 
they  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Xisuthrus  was  the  tenth 
king,'  and  Noah  the  tenth  patriarch.'  Xisuthrus  had  three  sons 
(Zerovanos,  Titan  and  Japetosthes),^  and  Noah  had  three  sons 
(Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet).* 

As  Cory  remarks  in  his  "  Ancient  Fragments,''  "  The  history 
of  the  flood,  as  given  by  Berosus,  so  remarkably  corresponds  with 
the  Biblical  account  of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  that  no  one  can 
doubt  that  both  proceeded  from  one  source — they  are  evi- 
dently transcriptions,  except  the  names,  from  some  ancient  docu- 
ment.' 

This  legend  became  known  to  the  Jews  from  Chaldean  sources,' 
it  was  not  known  in  the  country  (Egypt)  out  of  which  they 
evidently  came.'     Egyptian  history,  it  is  said,  had  gone  on  un- 


1  Chftldean  Account  of  Genesis,  pp.  285,  886. 

*  Volney  :  New  Researches,  p.  119 ;  Chal- 
dean Acct.  of  Genesis,  p.  890 ;  Hist.  Hindos- 
tan,  vol.  i.  p.  417,  and  Danlap's  Spirit  Hist.  p. 
«7. 

s  Ibid. 

*  Legends  of  the  Patriarchs,  pp.  109, 110. 

*  Gen.  vl.  8. 

*  The  Hindoo  ark-prescrv^  Mena  had 
three  sons ;  Sama,  Cama,  and  Pra-Japati. 
(Faber:  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.)  The  Bhattias,  who 
live  between  Delii  and  the  Panjab,  insist  that 
they  are  descended  from  a  certain  king  called 
Salivahana,  who  had  three  sons,  Bhat,  Maha 
and  TbMsuLZ."'  (Col.  Wllford,  in  vol.  ix.  Asi- 
atic Researches.)  The  Iranian  hero  Thraetona 
had  threi  sons.  The  Iranian  Setliite  Lamcch 
had  three  sons,  and  Hdlen,  the  son  of  Deu- 
calion, daring  whose  time  the  flood  is  said  to 
have  ttappened,  liad  three  sons.  (Bonsen  :  The 
Angel-Messiah,  pp.  70, 71.)  All  the  ancient  na- 
tions of  Borope  also  describe  their  origin  from 
the  three  sons  of  some  king  or  patriarch.    The 


Germans  said  that  Mannas  (son  of  the  god 
Tnisco)  had  three  sons,  who  were  the  original 
ancestors  of  the  three  principal  nations  of 
Germany.  The  Scythians  said  that  Targy- 
tagns,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  had  three 
sons,  from  whom  they  were  descended.  A 
tradition  among  the  Romans  was  that  the  Cy- 
clop Polyphemus  had  by  Galatea  three  sons. 
Saturn  had  three  sons,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto  ;  and  liesiod  speaks  of  the  three  sons 
which  sprung  from  the  marriage  of  heaven 
and  c'lrth.  (See  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities, 
p.  609.) 

'  See  chap.  xi. 

^  "  It  is  of  no  slight  moment  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, with  whom  the  HcbrewR  are  represented 
as  iu  earliest  and  closest  intcrcourne.  had  no 
traditions  of  a  flood,  while  the  Babylonian 
and  Hellenic  tales  bear  a  strong  rosi>mbIance 
in  many  points  to  the  narrative  in  Genesis." 
(Rev.  George  W.  Cox  :  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece, 
p.  340.  See  also  Owen :  Man's  Earliest  His- 
tory, p.  28,  and  ch.  xi.  this  work.) 
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interrupted  for  ten  thousand  years  before  the  time  assigned  for  the 
birth  of  Jesus/  And  it  is  known  as  absolute  fact  that  the  land 
of  Egypt  was  never  visited  by  other  than  its  annual  beneficent 
overflow  of  the  river  Nile."  The  Egyptian  Bible,  which  is  by 
fa/r  the  roost  ancient  of  aU  holy  hoohsy  knew  nothing  of  the 
Dduge,^  The  Phra  (or  Piiaiaoh)  Klioufou-Cheops  was  building 
his  pyramid,  according  to  Egyptian  chronicle,  when  the  whole 
world  was  under  the  waters  of  a  universal  deluge,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  chronicle.*  A  number  of  other  nations  of  antiquity  are 
found  destitute  of  any  story  of  a  flood,"  which  they  certainly  would 
have  had  if  a  universal  deluge  had  ever  happened.  Whether  this 
legend  is  of  high  antiquity  in  India  has  even  been  doubted  by  dis- 
tinguished scholars.^ 

The  Hindoo  legend  of  the  Deluge  is  as  follows  : 

"Many  ages  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  Brahma  resolved  to  destroy  it 
with  a  deluge,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people.  There  lived  at  that 
time  a  pious  man  named  Satyavrata,  and  aA  the  lord  of  the  universe  loved  this 
pious  man,  and  wished  to  preserve  him  from  the  sea  of  destruction  which  was 
to  appear  on  account  of  the  depravity  of  the  age,  he  appeared  before  him  in  the 
form  of  Vishnu  (the  Preserver)  and  said:  In  seven  days  from  the  present  time 
.  .  .  the  worlds  will  be  plunged  in  an  ocean  of  death,  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  destroying  waves,  a  large  vessel,  sent  by  me  for  thy  use,  shall  stand  before 
thee.  Then  shalt  thou  take  all  medicinal  herbs,  all  the  variety  of  feeds,  and, 
accompanied  by  seven  saints,  encircled  by  pairs  of  all  brute  animals,  thou  shalt 
enter ,the  spacious  ark,  and  continue  in  it,  secure  from  the  flood,  on  one  immense 
ocean  without  light,  except  the  radiance  of  thy  holy  companions.  When  the 
ship  shall  be  agitated  by  an  impetuous  wind,  thou  shall  fasten  it  with  a  large 
sea-serpent  on  my  horn;  for  I  will  be  near  thee  (in  the  form  of  a  fish),  drawing 
the  vessel,  with  thee  and  thy  attendants.  I  will  remain  on  the  ocean,  O  chief 
of  men,  until  a  night  of  Brahma  shall  be  completely  ended.    Thou  shalt  then 


>  See  Taylor*8  Dief^is,  p.  196,  and  Knight's 
Ancient  Art  and  Mythology,  p.  107.  "  Plato 
was  told  that  Egypt  had  hymna  dating  back 
ten  thoaaand  years  before  his  time.*'  (Bon- 
wick  :  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  186.)  Plato  lived  429 
B.  c.  Herodotus  relates  that  the  priests  of 
Bgypt  informed  him  that  from  the  first  king  to 
the  present  priest  of  Valcan  who  last  reigned, 
were  three  hundred  forty  and  one  generations 
of  men,  and  during  these  generations  there 
were  the  same  number  of  chief  priests  and 
kings.  **  Now  (says  he)  three  hundred  gener- 
ations are  equal  to  ten  thousand  years,  for 
three  generations  of  men  are  one  hundred 
years ;  and  the  forty-one  remaining  genera- 
tions that  were  over  the  three  hundred,  make 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  years,'' 
making  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty 
yean.  **  Conducting  me  into  the  interior  of  an 
edifice  that  was  spacious,  and  showing  me 
wooden  coloMuses  to  the  number  I  have  men- 
tlmad,  they  reckoned  them  up ;  for  every  high 


priest  places  an  image  of  himself  there  during 
his  life-time  ;  the  priests,  therefore,  reckoning 
them  and  showing  tnem  to  me,  pointed  oat  that 
each  was  the  son  of  his  own  father ;  going 
through  them  all,  from  the  image  of  him  who 
died  last  until  they  had  potaited  them  all  oat" 
(Herodotus,  book  ii.  chs.  142, 148.)  The  dlsoov- 
ery  of  mummies  of  royal  and  priestly  person- 
ages, made  at  Deir-el-Bahari  (Aug.,  1881),  near 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  would  seem  to  confirm  this 
statement  made  by  Herodotus.  Of  the  thirty- 
nine  mummies  discovered,  one— that  of  King 
Raskenen  —  is  about  three  thoosand  seven 
hundred  years  old.  (See  a  Cairo  [Aug.  8th,] 
Letter  to  the  London  Timm.) 

*  Owen  :  Man's  Earliest  History,  p.  28. 
s  Bonwick :  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  186. 

*  Ibid.  p.  411. 

*  Owen  :   Man's  Earliest  History,  pp.  27, 
28. 

*  Goldzhier :  Hebrew  Mytho.  p.  819. 
'  Ibid.  p. 
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know  my  true  greatnets,  rigfatlj  named  the  Supreme  Godhead;  bj  mj  faror,  aO 
tby  que0tioD8  shall  be  answered,  and  thy  mind  abundantly  instructed.** 

Being  tbns  directed,  Satyavrata  humbly  waited  for  the  time 
which  the  mler  of  our  senses  Iiad  appointed.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  sea,  overwhelming  its  shores,  began  to  delnge 
tlie  whole  earth,  and  it  was  soon  perceived  to  be  augmented  by 
showers  from  inmiense  clouds.  He,  still  meditating  on  the  com- 
mands of  the  Lord,  saw  a  vessel  advancing,  and  entered  it  with  the 
saints,  after  having  carried  into  effect  the  instructions  which  had 
been  given  him. 

Vishnu  then  appeared  before  them,  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  as  he 
had  said,  and  Satyavrata  fastened  a  cable  to  his  horn. 

The  deluge  in  time  abated,  and  Satyavrata,  instructed  in  all 
divine  and  human  knowledge,  was  appointed,  by  the  favor  of 
ViahnUj  the  Seventh  Menu.  After  oonung  forth  from  the  ark  he 
offers  up  a  sacrifice  to  Brahma.' 

The  ancient  temples  of  Hindostan  contain  representations  of 
Vishnu  sustaining  the  earth  while  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of 
the  deluge.  A  rainbow  is  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  s^ihsiding 
waters.^ 

The  Chinese  believe  the  earth  to  Lave  been  at  one  time  covered 
with  water,  which  they  described  as  fiowing  abundantly  and  then 
subsiding.  This  great  flood  divided  the  higher  from  the  lower  age 
of  man.  It  happened  during  the  reign  of  Yaou.  This  inundation, 
which  is  termed  hung^wuy  (great  water),  ahnost  ruined  the 
country,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Chinese  writers  with  sentiments  of 
horror.  The  Shoo-King^  one  of  their  sacred  books,  describes  the 
waters  as  reaching  to  the  tops  of  some  of  the  mountains,  covering 
the  hills,  and  expanding  as  wide  as  the  vault  of  heaven.* 

The  Parsees  bslj  that  by  the  temptation  of  the  evil  spirit  men 
became  wicked,  and  Ood  destroyed  them  with  a  deluge,  except  a 
few,  from  whom  the  world  was  peopled  anew.* 

In  the  Zend-Avesta^  the  oldest  sacred  book  of  the  Persians,  of 
whom  the  Parsees  are  direct  descendants,  there  are  sixteen  countries 
spoken  of  as  having  been  given  by  Ormuzd,  the  Good  Deity,  for 
the  Aryans  to  live  in ;  and  these  countries  are  described  as  a  land 
of  delight,  which  was  turned  by  Ahriman,  the  Evil  Deity,  into  a 

1  TnnflUted  from  the  BhagawU  by  Sir  Wm.  *  See  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

JoLM,  and  pablished  in  the  flrrt  Yolnme  of  the  *  See  Thornton's  Hist.  China,  rol.  i.  p.  aO. 

**  Asfattic  Researches,**  p.  880,  s<Mg.    See  also  Profr.  Belig.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  805,  and  Priestley, 

Xaarioe :  Ind.  Ant.  IL  877,  «f  jcg.,  and  Prof.  p.  41. 
Xaz  M filler's  Hist.  Ancient  Sanskrit  Uteia-  «  PriesUey,  p.  48. 

tars,  p.  480,  tt  itg. 
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Umd  of  death  and  cold,  partly,  it  is  said,  by  a  great  flood,  which  is 
described  as  being  like  Noah's  flood  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.* 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  records  of  a  flood  which  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  human  race.'    The  story  is  as  follows : 

**  From  bis  throne  in  tbe  high  Olympos,  Zeus  looked  down  on  the  children  of 
men,  and  saw  that  everywhere  they  followed  only  their  lusts,  and  cared  nothing 
for  right  or  for  law.  And  ever,  as  their  hearts  waxed  grosser  in  their  wicked- 
ness, they  devised  for  themselves  new  rites  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods,  till 
the  whole  earth  was  filled  with  blood.  Far  away  in  the  hidden  glens  of  the 
Arcadian  hills  the  sons  of  Lykaon  feasted  and  spake  proud  words  against  the 
majesty  of  Zeus,  and  Zeus  himself  came  down  from  his  throne  to  see  their  way 
and  their  doings.  .  .  .  Then  Zeus  returned  to  his  home  on  Olympos,  and 
he  gave  the  word  that  a  flood  of  waters  should  be  let  loose  upon  the  earth,  that 
the  sons  of  men  might  die  for  their  great  wickedness.  So  the  west  wind  rose 
in  its  might,  and  the  dark  rain-clouds  veiled  the  whole  heaven,  for  the  winds  of 
the  north  which  drive  away  tbe  mists  and  vapors  were  shut  up  in  their  prison 
house.  On  hill  and  valley  burst  the  merciless  rain,  and  tbe  rivers,  loosened  from 
their  courses,  rushed  over  tbe  whole  plains  and  up  the  mountain-side.  From 
his  home  on  tbe  highlands  of  Pbthia,  Deukalion  looked  forth  on  the  angry  sky, 
and,  when  he  saw  tbe  waters  swelling  in  the  valleys  beneath,  he  called  Pyrrha, 
his  wife,  and  said  to  her:  'The  time  has  come  of  which  my  father,  the  wise 
Prometheus,  forewarned  me.  Make  ready,  therefore,  the  ark  which  1  have 
built,  and  place  in  it  all  that  we  may  need  for  food  while  tbe  flood  of  waters  is 
out  upon  tbe  earth.'  .  .  .  Then  Pyrrba  hastened  to  make  all  things  ready, 
and  they  waited  till  the  waters  rose  up  to  the  highlands  of  Phthia  and  floated 
away  the  ark  of  Deukalion.  The  fishes  swam  amidst  the  old  elm-groves,  and 
twined  amongst  the  gnarled  boughs  on  the  oaks,  while  on  tbe  face  of  the  waters 
were  tossed  the  bodies  of  men;  and  Deukalion  looked  on  the  dead  faces  of 
stalwart  warriors,  of  maidens,  and  of  babes,  as  they  rose  and  fell  upon  the 
heavy  waves." 

When  the  flood  began  to  abate,  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Par- 
nassus, and  Deucalion,  with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  stepped  forth  upon 
the  desolate  earth.  They  then  immediately  constructed  an  altar, 
and  offered  up  thanks  to  Zeus,  the  mighty  being  who  sent  the  flood 
and  saved  them  from  it«  waters.* 

According  to  Ovid  (a  Grecian  writer  bom  43  b.  c),  Deucalion 
does  not  venture  out  of  the  ark  until  a  dove  which  he  sent  out  re- 
turns to  him  with  an  olive  branch.* 


1  Banco :  Fairy  Tales,  Origin  and  Meaning, 
p.  18. 

3  The  old&ft  Greek  mythology,  however,  has 
no  euch  idea ;  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Greeks  earlier  than  the  6th 
century  B.  C.  (See  Goldzhier  :  Hebrew  Mytho., 
p.  819.)  This  could  not  have  been  the  case 
had  there  ever  been  a  universal  deluge. 

»  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,  pp.  72-74.  "  Apol- 
lodoros— A  Grecian  mythologist,  bom  140  b. 


c.,  — having  mentioned  Deucalion  consigned 
to  the  ark,  t-akes  notice,  upon  his  quitting  it, 
of  his  offering  up  an  immediate  sacrifice  to 
God."    (Chambers'  Encyclo.,  art.  Delugt.) 

*  In  Lundy's  Monumental  Christianity  (p. 
299,  Fig.  137)  may  be  seen  a  representation  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  landing  from  the  arlc 
A  dove  and  olive  branch  are  depicted  in  the 
scene. 
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It  ^eas  at  one  time  eztensivcly  believed,  even  hj  intelligent 
ficliolar*^  that  the  myth  of  Deucalion  was  a  cormpted  tradition  of 
the  Nuaehian  delnge,  biU  this  urUeruMe  opinion  is  now  all  InU 
universally  abandoned^ 

The  legend  was  found  in  the  West  among  the  Kelts.  Thej  be- 
lieved that  a  great  deluge  overwhelmed  the  world  and  drowned  all 
men  except  Drayan  and  Droyvach,  who  escaped  in  a  boat,  and 
colonized  Britain.  This  boat  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
the  ^  Ileavenly  Lord,"  and  it  received  into  it  a  pair  of  every  kind 
of  beasts.* 

Th«^  ancient  Scandincmans  had  their  legend  of  a  deluge.  The 
Edda  describes  this  deluge,  from  which  only  one  man  escapes,  with 
his  family,  by  means  of  a  bark.*  It  was  also  found  among  the 
ancient  Mexicans.  They  believed  that  a  man  named  Coxcox,  and 
his  wife,  survived  the  deluge.  Lord  Kingsborongh,  speaking  of 
this  legend/  informs  us  that  the  person  who  answered  to  Noah 
entered  the  ark  with  six  others ;  and  that  the  story  of  sending 
birds  out  of  the  ark,  &c.,  is  the  same  in  general  character 
with  that  of  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Brinton  also  speaks  of  the  Mexican  tradition.*  They 
had  not  only  the  story  of  sending  out  the  hird^  but  related  that 
the  ark  landed  on  a  mountain.  The  tradition  of  a  deluge  was 
also  found  among  the  Brazilians,  and  among  many  Indian  tribes.* 
The  mountain  upon  which  the  ark  is  supposed  to  have  rested, 
was  pointed  to  by  the  residents  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  gIol)e. 
The  mountain-chain  of  Ararat  was  considered  to  be  —  by  the 
Chaldeans  and  Hehrews — the  place  where  the  ark  landed.  The 
Greeks  pointed  to  Mount  Parnassus ;  the  nindoos  to  the  Himalayas ; 
and  in  Armenia  numberless  heights  were  pointed  out  with  becom- 
ing reverence,  as  those  on  which  the  few  survivors  of  the  dreadful 
scenes  of  the  deluge  were  preserved.  On  the  Hed  River  (in 
America),  near  the  village  of  the  Caddoes,  there  was  an  eminence  to 
which  the  Indian  tribes  for  a  great  distance  around  paid  devout 
homage.  The  Ccrro  Naztamy  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  peak  of  Old 
Zuni  in  New  Mexico,  that  of  Colhuacan  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
Mount  Apoala  in  Upper  Mixteca,  and  Mount  Ncba  in  the  province 
of  Guaymi,  are  some  of  many  elevations  asserted  by  the  neigh  bor- 


>  Chambers*  Encjdo.,  art  Dcacalion.  *  See  Mallet^H  Northern  Antiquitiee,  p.  09. 

*  Barlng-Ooold  :  Legends  of  the  Patriarchs,  «  Hex.  Aiitiq.  vol.  viii. 

p.  114.    See  alao  Mjtha  of  the  British  Druids,  •  Myths  of  the  New  World,  pp.  208.  204. 

p  05.  'See  Squire :  Serpent  Symbol,  pp.  189, 190. 
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ing  nations  to  have  been  places  of  refnge  for  ^heir  ancestors  wlien 
tlie  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broke  forth. 

The  question  now  may  naturally  be  asked,  How  could  such  a 
story  have  originated  unless  there  was  some  foundation  for  it  f 

In  answer  to  this  question  we  will  say  that  we  do  not  think 
such  a  story  could  have  originated  without  some  foundation  for  it, 
and  that  most,  if  not  all,  legends,  have  a  basi  of  truth  underlying 
the  fabulous,  although  not  always  disceraible.  This  story  may  have 
an  astronomical  basis,  as  some  suppose,*  or  it  may  not.  At  any 
rate,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  transmit  by  memory  the  fact  of  the 
sinking  of  an  island^  or  that  of  an  earthquake^  or  a  great  floods 
caused  by  overflows  of  rivers,  &c.,  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
would  be  added  to,  and  enlarged  upon,  and,  in  this  way,  made  into 
quite  a  lengthy  tale.  According  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  ac- 
counts of  the  deluge,  we  are  told  that  at  that  time  "  the  forest  trees 
were  dashed  against  each  other ; "  "  the  mountains  were  involved 
with  smoke  and  flame ; "  that  there  was  "  fire,  and  smoke,  and  wind, 
which  ascended  in  thick  clouds  replete  with  lightning."  "The 
roaring  of  the  ocean,  whilst  violently  agitated  with  the  whirling  of 
the  mountains,  was  like  the  bellowing  of  a  mighty  cloud,  &c."* 

A  violent  earthquake,  with  eruptions  from  volcanic  mountains, 
and  the  sinking  of  land  into  the  sea,  would  evidently  produce  such 
a  scene  as  this.  We  know  that  at  one  period  in  the  earth's  history, 
such  scenes  must  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  science 
of  geology  demonstrates  this  fact  to  us.  Local  dduges  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  that  some  persons  may  have  been  saved  on 
one,  or  perhaps  many,  such  occasions,  by  means  of  a  raft  or  boat, 
and  that  they  may  have  sought  refuge  on  an  eminence,  or  mountain, 
does  not  seem  at  all  improbable. 

During  the  Champlain  period  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
which  came  after  the  Glacial  period — the  climate  became  warmer, 
the  continents  sank,  and  there  were,  consequently,  continued  local 
floods  which  must  have  destroyed  considerable  animal  life,  includ- 
ing man.  The  foundation  of  the  deluge  myth  may  have  been  laid 
at  this  time. 


1  Coant  de  Volney  says  :  *'  The  Delage  men- 
tioned  by  Jews,  Chaldeans,  Grceka  and  Indians, 
as  having  destroyed  the  world,  are  one  and  the 
same  physico-astronamical  event  which  is  still 
repeated  every  year/*  and  that  '*all  thoee 
personages  that  flgare  in  the  Deluge  of  Noah 
snd  Xisnthns.  are  stUl  in  the  celestial  sphere. 
It  was  a  real  pictnre  of  the  calendar/*  (Re- 
searches in  Ancient  Uist.,  p.  134.)  It  was  on 
the  same  day  that  Noah  ia  said  to  have  shnt 


himself  ap  in  the  ark,  that  the  priests  of  Egypt 
shot  op  in  their  sacred  coffer  or  ark  the  image 
of  Osiris,  a  personification  of  the  San.  Thii 
was  on  the  17th  of  the  month  Athor,  in  which 
the  San  enters  the  Scorpion.  (See  Kenrick*i 
Egypt,  Tol.  i.  p.  410.)  The  history  of  Noak 
also  corresponds,  in  some  respects,  with  that 
of  Bacchus,  another  personification  of  the  Son. 
*  See  Haorice^s  Indian  Antiqaitiea,  yqI.  1L 
p.  268. 
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Some  may  suppose  that  this  is  dating  the  history  of  man  to  j  far 
back,  making  his  history  too  remote;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  man  existed  for  ages  before  the 
Olacial  epoch.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  yet  found 
remains  of  the  earliest  human  beings ;  there  is  evidence,  however, 
that  man  existed  during  the  Pliocene^  if  not  during  the  Miocene 
periods,  when  hoofed  quadrupeds,  and  Proboscidians  abounded, 
human  remains  and  implements  having  been  found  mingled  with 
remains  of  these  animals.' 

Charles  Darwin  believed  that  the  animal  called  man,  might  have 
been  properly  called  by  that  name  at  an  epoch  as  remote  as  the 
Eocene  period.'  Man  had  probably  lost  his  hairy  covering  by  that 
time,  and  had  begun  to  look  human. 

Prof.  Draper,  speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  says : 

"  So  far  as  investigations  have  gone,  they  inditpuUMy  refer  the  existence  of 
man  to  a  date  remote  from  us  by  many  hundreds  of  thotuandi  of  yean"  and  that. 
"  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  shorter  date  from  the  last  glaciation  of  Europe  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  years,  and  human  eanstenee  antedaUe  thai.*** 

Again  he  says : 

"  Recent  researches  give  reason  to  believe  that,  under  low  and  base  grades, 
the  existence  of  man  can  be  traced  back  into  the  Tertiary  times.  He  was  con* 
temporary  with  the  Southern  Elephant,  the  Rhinoceros-leptorhinus,  the  great 
Hippopotamus,  perhaps  even  in  the  Miocene,  contemporary  with  the  Mastodon."* 


1  **  Id  America,  along  with  the  bonei  of  the      member  of  an  order  no  longer  repreeented  in 
Matiodon  imbedded  in  the  aUnriam  of  the      that  part  of  the  world."    CHerl>ert  Spencer : 
Bonrbenae,  were  found  arrow  heads  and  other      Principlea  of  Sociologj,  roL  t  p.  17.) 
tneea  of  the  aaTages  who  had  killed  this 

•  Darwin  :  Descent  of  Man,  p.  156.    We  think  it  may  not  be  oat  of  place  to  insert  hers  wlial 
might  properly  be  called  :  **  Tks  Drama  qf  Lift,*'  which  is  as  follows : 

Act  i  Axoic :  Conflict  of  Inorganic  Fbrces. 

Act  iL  Paleoioic  :  Age  of  Inrertebrates. 

Sosne   i.    Sosoic :  Inter  Protozoans  and  Protophytes. 

**      ii.    SUnrian  :  Inter  the  Army  of  Inrertebrates. 

*'      ilL    Dercmian  :  Inter  Fishes. 

**      It.    Carbonif  eroos :  (Age  of  Coal  Plants)  Inter  First  Air  bieatbeta. 
Act  ilL  M esosoic :  Inter  BeptUes. 

{Sosne  L    Triassic :  Inter  Batrachians. 
**      ii.    Jorassic  :  Inter  huge  Beptiles  of  Sea,  Land  and  Air. 
**     ilL    Cretaceoos  :  (Age  of  Chalk)  Inter  Ammonites. 
Act  It.  CenoEOic :  (Age  of  Mammals.) 

{Scene  L    loceue :  Inter  Marine  Mamnmlg,  and  probably  Man, 
**      ii.    Miocene :  Inter  Hoofed  Qoadnipeds. 
"     ilL    Pliocene  :  Inter  Proboscidians  and  Identates. 
act  T.  Post  Tertiary  :  BotUivt  Age  of  Man. 

Scene   i    Glacial :  Ice  and  Drift  Periods. 

IL    Champlain :  Sinking  OontinenU ;  Wanner;  Tropical  Animals  go  Ifmih» 
ilL    Terrace :  Rising  Continents  ;  Colder. 
iY.    Present :  Inter  Science,  Iconoclasts,  Ac.,  Ac. 

•  Jkapn :  Beligion  and  Sdcoce,  p.  189.  «  Ibid.  pp.  195, 196. 
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Prof.  Huxley  closes  his  "  Evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  in  Nature," 
by  saying : 

"Where  must  we  look  for  primeval  man?  Was  the  oldest  Ramo  8apien$ 
Pliocene  or  Miocene,  or  yet  more  ancient  f  ...  If  any  form  of  the  doctrine 
of  progressive  development  is  correct,  lee  muet  extend  by  long  epoehi  the  most  Ub- 
oral  eetimate  that  has  yet  been  made  of  the  antiquity  of  man.  **^ 

Prof.  Oscar  Paschel,  in  his  work  on  "  Mankind,"  speaking  of 
the  deposits  of  human  remains  which  have  been  discovered  in 
cave9,  mingled  with  the  bones  of  wild  animals,  says : 

"  The  examination  of  one  of  these  caves  at  Brixham,  by  a  geologist  as  trust- 
worthy as  Dr.  Falconer,  convinced  the  specialists  of  Great  Britain,  as  early  as 
1868,  that  man  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Mammoth,  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros, 
the  Cave-lion,  the  Cave-hyena,  the  Cave-bear,  and  therefore  of  the  Mammaiia  of 
the  Geological  period  antecedent  to  our  own.  "* 

The  positive  evidence  of  man's  existence  during  the  Tertiary 
period,  are  facts  which  must  firmly  convince  every  one — who  is 
willing  to  be  convinced — of  the  greai  antiquity  of  mam..  We  might 
multiply  our  authorities,  but  deem  it  unnecessary. 

The  observation  of  shells,  corals,  and  other  remains  of  aqitatio 
antmal8j  in  places  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  even  on  high 
mountains,  may  have  given  rise  to  legends  of  a  great  flood. 

Fossils  found  imbedded  in  high  ground  have  been  appealed  to, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  both  by  savage  and  civilized 
man,  as  evidence  in  support  of  their  traditions  of  a  flood  ;  and,  more- 
over, the  argument,  apparently  unconnected  with  any  tradition,  is 
to  be  found,  that  because  there  are  marine  fossils  in  places  away 
from  the  sea,  therefore  the  sea  mitst  once  have  been  there. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  presence  of  fossil  shells,  &c., 
on  high  mountains,  has  been  abandoned  as  evidence  of  the 
Noachic  flood. 

Mr.  Tylor  tells  us  that  in  the  ninth  edition  of  "  Home's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Scriptures,"  published  in  1846,  the  evidence  of  fossils 
is  confdenUy  held  to  prove  the  universality  of  the  Deluge ;  hut  the 
a/rgument  disappear  %  from  the  next  edition^  puhlieJied  ten  years 
later.* 

Besides  fossil  remains  of  aquatic  animals,  boats  have  been  found 
on  tops  of  mountains.*  A  discovery  of  this  kind  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  story  of  an  arh  having  been  made  in  which  to  preserve 
the  favored  ones  from  the  waters,  and  of  its  landing  on  a  mountain.* 


>  Huxley :  Man*!  PUce  in  Natare,  p.  IM.  *  We  know  that  many  legends  hare  origin* 

*  Paschel :  Baces  of  Man,  p.  a6.  ated  in  this  way.    For  example,  Dr.  Robinson, 

•  Tylor :  Barly  History  of  Mankind,  p.  838.  in  his  *'  Travels  in  Palestine  *'  (ii.  686),  men- 
«  U>id.  pp.  8S9,  880  tions  a  tradition  that  a  city  had  ODce  stood  in  a 
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Before  cloeing  thifl  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  a  striking 
incident  in  the  legend  we  have  been  treating,  i.  e,^  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  the  number  seven  in  the  narrative.  For  instance :  the 
Lord  commands  Noah  to  take  into  the  ark  clean  beasts  hy  ^fwens^ 
and  fowls  also  by  sevens,  and  tells  him  that  in  seven-  days  he  will 
cause  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth.  We  are  also  told  that  the  ark 
rested  in  the  seventh  month,  and  the  «^i;e7iteeuth  day  of  the  inoiitli, 
upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  After  sendmg  the  dove  out  uf  the 
ark  the  first  time,  Noah  waited  seven  days  before  sending  it  out 
again.  After  sending  the  dove  out  the  second  time,  "  he  stayed  vet 
another  seven  days"  ere  he  again  sent  forth  the  dove. 

7%is  coincidence  arises /rom  t/ie  mystic  poayer  attdclietl  t/f  the 
nurnber  seven,  derived  from  its  frequent  occurrence  i?i  astrology. 

We  find  that  in  aU  religions  of  antiquity  the  number  seven — 
which  applied  to  the  sun,  moon  and  ihajive  planets  known  to  the 
ancients — is  a  sacred  number,  represented  in  all  kinds  and  sorts  of 
forms  ;*  for  instance  :  The  candlestick  with  seven  branches  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  seven  inclosures  of  the  temple.  The 
seven  doors  of  the  cave  of  Mithras.  The  seven  stories  of  tne  tower 
of  Babylon.'  The  eeven  gates  of  Thebes.*  The  flute  of  seven  pipes 
generally  put  into  the  hand  of  the  god  Pan.  The  lyre  of  seven 
strings  touched  by  Apollo.  The  book  of  "  Fate,"  composed  of  seven 
books.  The  seven  prophetic  rings  of  the  Brahmans.*  The  seven 
stones — consecrated  to  the  seven  planets — in  Laconia.*  The  division 
into  seven  castes  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  and  Indians.  The  seven 
idols  of  the  Bonzes.  The  seven  altars  of  the  monument  of  Mithras. 
The  seven  great  spirits  invoked  by  the  Persians.  The  seven  arch- 
angels of  the  Chaldeans.      The  seven   archangels  of    the  Jews.* 


dfltert  between  Petra  and  Hebron,  the  people  of 
which  had  perished  for  their  vicep,  and  been 
oonyerted  into  stoDe.  Mr.  Seetzen,  who  went 
to  the  tpot,  found  no  traces  of  ruins,  but  a 
nomber  of  stony  concretions,  resembling  in 
form  and  size  the  human  head.  They  had  been 
ignoranlly  tuppoMd  to  be  petriJUd  heade^  and  a 
legend  framed  to  account  for  their  owners  suf- 
fering 90  terrible  a  fate.  Another  illustration 
ia  as  follows  :— The  Kamchadals  believe  that 
Tolcanic  mountains  are  the  abode  of  devils, 
who,  after  they  have  cooked  their  meals,  fling 
the  ilre-brands  out  of  the  chimney.  Being 
asked  what  these  devils  eat,  they  said  **  whales.^'* 
Here  wosee,^r#^,  a  story  invented  to  account 
for  the  volcanic  rmptions  from  the  mountains ; 
and,  eeeond^  a  story  invented  to  account  for  the 
rmnaineqfwhedee  found  on  the  mountains.  The 
•avaget  kn/tw  that  this  was  true,  **  because  their 
old  people  had  said  to,  and  believed  it  them- 


selves."   (Related  by  Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  "  Eariy 
History  qf  Mankind r  p.  330.) 

>  *' Everything  of  importance  was  calculated 
by,  and  fitted  into,  this  number  (eEVBN)  by  the 
Aryan  philottophcre,— ideao  as  well  as  locali- 
ties."   (Inis  Unveiled,  vol.  ii.  p.  407.) 

*  Each  one  being  coueecntlcd  to  a  planet. 
First,  to  Saturn  ;  second,  to  Jupiter  ;  third,  to 
Mars ;  fourth,  to  the  Sun  ;  fifth,  to  Venus  ; 
sixth,  to  Mercury ;  seventh,  to  the  Moon. 
(The  Pentateuch  Examined,  vol.  iv.  p.  ^9.  See 
also  The  Angel  Messiah,  p.  100.) 

*  Each  of  which  had  the  name  of  a  planet. 

*  On  each  of  which  the  name  of  a  planet  was 
engraved. 

*  *'  There  was  to  be  seen  in  Laconia,  seven 
columns  erected  iu  honor  of  the  seven  planets.^'* 
Pupuis  :  Origin  of  Religior.s  Belief,  p.  84.) 

*  "  The  Jews  beliered  that  the  Throne  of 
Jehovan  was  farroanded  bj  hia  teven  high 
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The  seven  days  in  the  week.*  The  seven  Bacraments  of  the  Chria- 
tians.  The  seven  wicked  spirits  of  the  Babylonians.  The  sprinkling 
of  blood  seven  times  upon  the  altars  of  the  Egyptians.  The  seven 
mortal  dns  of  the  Egyptians.  The  hymn  of  seven  vowels  chanted 
by  the  Egyptian  priests.'  The  seven  branches  of  the  Assyrian 
"  Tree  of  Life."  Agni,  the  the  Hindoo  god,  is  represented  with 
seven  arms.  Sura's'  horse  was  represented  with  seven  heads. 
/Seven  churches  are  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse.  Balaam  builded 
seven  altars,  and  oifered  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams  on  each 
altar.  Pharaoh  saw  seven  kine,  &c.,  in  his  dream.  The  "  Priest  of 
Midian  "  had  seven  daughters.  Jacob  served  seven  years.  Before 
Jericho  seven  priests  bare  seven  horns.  Samson  was  bound  witli 
seven  green  withes,  and  his  marriage  feast  lasted  seven  days,  &c.y 
&G.  We  might  continue  with  as  much  more,  but  enough  has 
been  shown  to  verify  the  statement  that,  "  in  all  religions  of  anti- 
quity, the  number  sbvkn  is  a  sacred  number." 


chiefs  :  Gabriel.  Michael,  Raphael,  Uriel,  Ac/* 
(Bible  for  Leameni,  vol.  iii.  p.  4R.) 

>  £ach  one  beiiig  conaecraled  to  a  planet, 
and  the  Son  and  Moon.  Sunday,  "  Diet  SoUt,'* 
■acred  to  the  ixtk.  Monday,  *' Dies  Lonae," 
■acred  to  the  mooh.  Tnesday,  sacred  to  TaiflO 
or  Mabs.  Wednesday,  sacred  to  Odin  or 
Woden,  and  to  Miboubt.  Thnndaj,  sacred  to 
Thor  and  otben.    Friday,  laered  to  VMa  and 


Venus.  Saturday,  sacred  to  Satubn.  **  Tha 
(ancient)  Egyptians  assigned  a  day  of  the  week 
to  the  SUN,  MOOH,  and  Ave  planets,  and  tha 
number  bkyen  was  held  there  in  great  rever 
ence.**    (Kenrick :  Kgypt,  i.  888.) 

*  ''The  Bgypdan  priests  chanted  the  tnm 
Yowels  as  a  hymn  addrsMed  to  iSir^pif.**  (^Im 
ItosisniciaDS,  p.  148.) 

*9itra:  theSnn^godof  thefiladooa. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  TOWEB  OF    BABEL. 

We  are  informed  that,  at  one  time,  "  the  whole  earth  \7a8  of 
one  language,  and  of  one  speech.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they 
(the  inhabitants  of  the  earth)  journeyed  from  the  East,  that  they 
found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  they  dwelt  there. 

"  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and 
bum  them  thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime 
had  they  for  mortar. 

"  And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower,  whose 
top  may  reach  unto  heamen^  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be 
scattered  abn:)ad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  And  the  Lord 
eame  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower j  which  the  children  of 
men  builded.  And  the  Lord  said.  Behold,  the  people  is  one,  and 
they  have  all  one  language ;  and  this  they  begin  to  do :  and  now 
nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them,  which  they  have  imagined 
to  do.  Go  to,  let  tis  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language, 
that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech.  So  the  Lord 
scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth : 
and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it 
called  Babel,  because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of 
all  the  earth ;  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.'" 

Such  is  the  "  Scripture"  account  of  the  origin  of  languages, 
which  differs  somewhat  from  the  ideas  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller  and 
other  philologists. 

Bishop  Colenso  tells  us  that : 

''The  story  of  the  diBpensation  of  tongues  is  connected  by  the  Jehovistic 
writer  with  the  famous  unfinished  temple  of  Belu$,  of  which  probably  some 
wonderful  reports  had  reached  him.  .  .  .  The  derivation  of  the  name  Babel 
from  the  Hebrew  word  babal  (confound)  which  seems  to  be  the  connecting  point 
between  the  story  and  the  tower  of  Babel,  is  altogether  incorrect."^ 

>  QenetiBzL  1-0.  >  The  Pentateach  Bxamined,  vol.  iy.  p.  968. 

8  [88] 
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The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  being  hovMj  or  (xywrt^  or  gate 
ol  Bel,  or  gate  of  God/ 

John  Fiske  confirms  this  statement  by  saying : 

"  The  name  *  Babel  *  is  really  '  Bab-il/  or  '  The  Gate  of  Ood  ;'  but  the  Hebrew 
writer  erraneoudy  derives  the  word  from  the  root  *babal* — to  confuse— and 
hence. arises  the  mygUecU  explanaUon,  that  Babel  was  a  place  where  human  speech 
became  confused/^ 

The  "  wonderful  reports"  that  reached  the  Jehovistic  writer 
who  inserted  this  tale  into  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  were  from  the 
Ohaldean  account  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  It  is  related  by 
£erosus  as  follows  : 

The  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  glorying  in  their  strength  and 
size,*  and  despising  the  gods,  undertook  to  raise  a  tower  whose  top 
should  reach  the  sky,  in  the  place  where  Babylon  now  stands.  But 
when  it  approached  the  heavens,  the  winds  assisted  the  gods,  and 
overthrew  the  work  of  the  contrivers,  and  also  introduced  a  diver- 
sity of  tongues  among  men,  who  till  that  time  had  all  spoken  the 
same  language.  The  ruins  of  this  tower  are  said  to  be  still  in 
Babvlon.* 

Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  says  that  it  was  Nimrod  who 
built  the  tower,  that  he  was  a  very  wicked  man,  and  that  the  tower 
was  built  in  case  the  Lord  should  have  a  mind  to  drown  the  world 
again.  He  continues  his  account  by  saying  that  when  Nimrod 
proposed  the  building  of  this  tower,  tlie  multitude  were  very  ready 
to  follow  the  proposition,  as  they  could  tlien  avenge  themselves  on 
God  for  destroying  their  forefathers. 

"  And  they  built  a  tower,  neither  sparing  any  pains  nor  being  in  any  degree 
negligent  about  the  work.    And  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  hands  employed 

on  it,  it  grew  very  high,  sooner  than  any  one  could  expect It  was 

built  of  burnt  brick,  cemented  together,  with  mortar  made  of  bitumen,  that  it 
might  not  be  liable  to  admit  water.  When  God  saw  that  they  had  acted  so 
madly,  he  did  not  resolve  to  destroy  them  utterly,  %inc6  thty  uere  not  grown  wiser 
by  the  destruction  of  Vie  former  sinnere,  but  he  caused  a  tumult  among  them,  by 
producing  in  thom  divers  languages,  and  causing,  that  through  the  multitude  of 
those  languages  they  should  not  be  able  to  understand  one  another.  The  place 
where  they  built  the  tower  is  now  called  Babylon."' 

The  tower  in  Babylonia,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  foundation 
for  the  legend  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  to  be  built  upon,  was 

>  Ibid.  p.  968.    See  also  Bible  for  Leftrncrs,  «  Qaoted  by  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould :  Legends 

Tol.  i.  p.  90.  of  the  I'atriarchs,  p.  147.     See  also  Smith : 

•  Myths  and  Myth-makers,  p.  72.    See  also  Chaldean  Acconut  of  Genesis,  p.  48,  and  Vol- 
EncyclopflBdia  Biitannica,  art  **  Babel.'*  ney's  Researches  in  Ancient  History,  pp.  lao, 

*  "  There  wes  \  giants  la  the  earth  in  those  181. 

dajs."    (Genesis  iri.  4.)  •  Jewish  AntiqaiUes,  book  1,  ch.  It.  p.  80. 
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evidently  originally  boilt  for  astronomical  purposes.^  This  is 
clearly  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  was  called  the  '^  Stages  of  the 
Seven  Spheres/"  and  that  each  one  of  these  stages  was  consecrated 
to  the  San,  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Yenus,  and  Mercury.' 
Nebuchadnezzar  says  of  it  in  his  cylinders  : 

"  The  building  named  the '  Stages  of  the  Seven  Spheres/  which  was  the  tower 
of  BoTsippa  (Babel),  had  been  built  by  a  former  king.  He  had  completed  forty- 
two  cubits,  but  he  did  not  finish  its  head.  From  the  lapse  of  time,  it  had  become 
mined;  they  had  not  taken  care  of  the  exits  of  the  waters,  so  the  rain  and 
wet  had  penetrated  into  the  brick-work;  the  casing  of  burnt  brick  had  bulged 
out,  and  the  terraces  of  crude  brick  lay  scattered  in  heaps.  Merobach,  my  great 
Lord,  inclined  my  heart  to  repair  the  building.  I  did  not  change  its  site,  nor 
did  I  destroy  its  foundation,  but,  in  a  fortunate  month,  and  upon  an  auspicious 
day,  I  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  crude  brick  terraces  and  burnt  brick 
casing,  Ac,  Ac,*** 

There  is  not  a  word  said  here  in  these  cylinders  about  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  nor  anything  pertaining  to  it.  The  ruins  of  this 
ancient  tower  being  there  in  Babylonia,  and  a  legend  of  how  the 
gods  confused  the  speech  of  mankind  also  being  among  them,  it 
was  very  convenient  to  point  to  these  ruins  as  evidence  that  the 
story  was  true,  just  as  the  ancient  Mexicans  pointed  to  the  ruins  of 
the  tower  of  Cholula,  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  similar  stoiy 
which  they  had  among  them,  and  just  as  many  nations  pointed  to 
the  remains  of  aquatic  animals  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  as  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  deluge  story. 

The  Armenian  tradition  of  the  "  Confusion  of  Tongues  "  was 
to  this  effect: 

The  world  was  formerly  inhabited  by  men  "  with  strong  bodies 
and  huge  size  "  (giants).  These  men  being  full  of  pride  and  envy, 
"  they  formed  a  godless  resolve  to  build  a  high  tower ;  but  whilst 
they  were  engaged  on  the  undertaking,  a  fearful  wind  overthrew  it, 
which  the  wrath  of  God  had  sent  against  it.  Unknown  words 
were  at  the  sa/me  tims  hlown  about  amn^ong  men^  wheref  oi*e  arose 
strife  and  confusion."' 

The  Hindoo  legend  of  the  "  Confusion  of  Tongues,"  is  as  follows : 

There  grew  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  wonderful  "  World 


>  **  Diodonis  sUtea  that  the  great  tower  of 
the  temple  of  Bel  as  was  used  by  the  Chaldeans 
as  an  otmrvatoryy  (Smith's  Bible  Dictionary, 
art.  "Babel.") 

*  The  Hindoos  had  a  sacred  Mount  Mtru^ 
the  abode  of  the  gods.  This  munntain  was 
sappoeed  to  consist  of  ieven  itages^  increasing 
in  sanctity  as  they  ascended.  Many  of  the 
Hindoo  temples,  or  rather  altars,  were  "  studied 
transcripts  of  the  sacred  Mount  Mem ;"  that 
ia,  they  were  built,  like  the  tower  of  Babel,  in 


Mven  stages.  Within  the  upper  dwelt  Brahm. 
(See  Squire's  Serpent  Symbol,  p.  107.)  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  tliat  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower 
of  Babel  was  the  abode  of  ttie  god  Belus. 

I  The  Pentateuch  Bxamined,  yol.  Iv.  p. 
009.  See  also  Bunsen  :  The  Angel  Messiati,  p. 
106. 

«  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  rol.  ii.  p.  484. 

*  Legends  of  the  Patriarchs,  pp.  148, 149. 
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TreCy'*  or  the  "  Knowledge  Tree^  It  was  so  tall  that  it  reached 
almost  to  heaven.  '^  It  said  in  its  heart :  ^  I  shall  hold  my  head  in 
heaven,  and  spread  my  branches  over  all  the  earth,  and  gather  all 
men  together  under  my  shadow,  and  protect  them,  and  prevent 
them  from  separating.'  But  Brahma,  to  punish  the  pride  of  the 
tree,  cut  off  its  branches  and  cast  them  down  on  the  earth,  when 
they  sprang  up  as  Wata  treeSj  and  made  differences  of  hdiefy  and 
apeechy  and  customSj  to  prevail  on  the  earth,  to  disperse  men  over 
its  surface.'" 

Traces  of  a  somewhat  similar  story  liave  also  been  met  with 
among  the  Mongolian  Tha/nia  in  the  north  of  India,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Livingston,  among  the  Africans  of  Lake  Ngam^u.^  The  ancient 
Estlumicuna*  had  a  similar  myth  which  they  called  '^The  Cooking 
of  Languages ;"  so  also  had  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  continent 
of  Avstralia,^  The  story  was  found  among  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
and  was  related  as  follows : 

Those,  with  their  descendants,  who  were  saved  from  the  deluge 
which  destroyed  all  mankind,  excepting  the  few  saved  in  the  ark, 
resolved  to  build  a  tower  which  would  reach  to  the  skies.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  was  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  Heaven,  and  also  to 
have  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  another  deluge.* 

The  job  was  superintended  by  one  of  the  seven  who  were  saved 
from  the  flood.'  He  was  a  gicmt  called  Xelhua,  surnamed  '^  the 
Architect."' 

Xelhua  ordered  bricks  to  be  made  in  the  province  of  Tlamanalco, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  of  Cocotl,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  Chohday 
where  the  tower  was  to  be  built.  For  this  purpose,  he  placed  a  file 
of  men  reaching  from  the  Sierra  to  Cholula,  who  passed  the  bricks 
from  hand  to  hand.'  The  gods  beheld  with  wrath  this  edifice,— 
the  top  of  which  was  nearing  the  clouds, — and  were  much  irritated 
at  the  daring  attempt  of  Xelhua.  They  therefore  hurled  fire  from 
Heaven  upon  the  pyramid,  which  threw  it  down,  and  killed  many 
of  the  workmen.  The  work  was  then  discontinued,'  as  each  family 
interested  in  the  building  of  the  tower,  received  a  Umguage  of  their 
own^^  and  the  builders  could  not  understand  each  other. 

i  n>id.  p.  148.    The  ancient  SeandinavicaM  «  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  art.  "Babel." 

had  a  legend  of  a  somewhat  similar  tree.  '*  The  *  Higgins :  Anacalypsis,  vol.  it  p.  27. 

Mnndane  Tree,"  called  TggdrasUl,  was  in  the  •  Brinton  :   Myths  of  the  New  World,  p. 

centre  of  the  earth ;  its  branches  covered  over  204. 

the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  its  top  reached  to  ^  Homboldt :  American  Researches,  vol.  L 

tbe  highest  heaven.     (See  Mallet*s  Northern  p.  96. 
Antiqaittes.)  *  Ibid. 

*  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  art.  "  Babel."  *  Ibid,  and  Brinton  :   Mytlis  of  the  New 

*  EttAorUa  is  one  of  the  three  Baltic,  or  so-  World,  p.  204. 

called,  provinces  of  Boasia.  >•  The  Pentateuch  Bzamined,  vol.  iv.  p.  9lfL 
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Dr.  Delitzsch  most  have  been  astonished  upon  coming  across 
this  legend ;  for  he  says  : 

**  Actually  the  Mexicans  had  a  legend  of  a  touoer-huHding  as  well  as  of  a  fiood, 
Xelhua,  one  of  the  mten  giants  rescued  from  the  flood,  built  the  great  pyramid 
of  Cholula,  in  order  to  reach  heaven,  until  the  gods,  angry  at  his  audacity, 
threw  lire  upon  the  building  and  broke  it  down,  whereupon  every  separate 
family  received  a  language  of  its  own."^ 

The  ancient  Mexicans  pointed  to  the  ruins  of  a  tower  at  Cholnla 
as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  story.  This  tower  was  seen  by 
Humboldt  and  Lord  Kingsborough,  and  described  by  them.' 

We  may  say  then,  with  Dr.  £alisch,  that : 

"  Most  of  the  ancient  nations  possessed  myths  concerning  impious  giants 
who  attempted  to  storm  heaven,  either  to  share  it  with  the  immortal  gods,  or  to 
expel  them  from  it.  In  some  of  these  fables  Vie  confution  of  tongue*  is  represented 
as  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  deities  for  such  wickedness."' 

>  Qnoted  by  Bishop  Colenso:  The  Penia-      p.  97.     Lord  Kingsborough:  Mexican  Aotiqil> 
tnch  Szsmined,  rol.  ir.  p.  278.  ties. 

s  Hnmboldt:  Amerioui  Beteuchet,  toL  L  *  Com.  on  Old  Test  voL  L  p.  t98. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  ABBAHAlf's  FAITH. 

The  story  of  the  trial  of  Abraham^s  faith — ^when  he  is  ordered 
by  the  I»rd  to  sacrifice  his  only  son  Isaac — is  to  be  ioiind  in  GenesiB 
xxiL  I'ld,  and  is  as  follows : 


**  And  it  came  to  paas  .  .  .  that  €k)d  did  tempt  Abraham*  and  said  onto 
bfan:  '  Abraham/  and  he  aaid:  'Behold,  here  I  am.'  And  he  (God)  said:  '  Take 
now  tbj  MO,  thine  only  son,  Isaac,  whom  thou  loTest,  and  get  thee  into  the  land 
of  Moriah.  and  offer  htm  there  for  a  burnt  offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains 
which  I  will  tell  thee  of.' 

"  And  Alirabam  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  took 
two  of  his  young  men  with  him,  and  Isaac  his  son,  and  clave  the  wood  for  the 
burnt  offering,  and  rose  up  and  went  into  the  place  which  God  had  told  him. 
.  .  .  (When  Abraham  was  near  the  appointed  place)  he  said  unto  his  young 
men:  '  Abide  ye  here  with  the  ass,  and  I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  and  worship, 
and  come  again  to  thee.  And  Abraham  took  the  wood  for  the  burnt  offering, 
and  laid  it  ufxjn  (the  shoulders  of)  Isaac  his  son,  and  he  took  the  fire  in  his  hand, 
and  a  knife,  and  they  went  both  of  them  together.  And  Isaac  spake  unto 
Abraham  his  father,  and  said:  '  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but  where  is  the 
lamb  for  the  burnt  offering  ?  *  And  Abraham  said:  '  My  son,  €k>d  will  provide 
himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering.'  So  they  went  both  of  them  together,  and 
they  came  to  the  place  which  God  had  told  him  of.  And  Abraham  built  an  altar 
there,  and  laid  the  wood  in  order,  and  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  on 
the  altar  upf>n  the  wood.  And  Abraham  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  took  the 
knife  to  slay  his  son.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  heaven, 
and  said :  '  Abraham  I  Abraham  I  lay  not  thine  band  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou 
anything  unto  him,  for  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God.  seeing  that  thou  hast 
not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son  from  me.' 

"And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold  behind  him  a  ram 
caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  boms,  and  Abraham  went  and  took  the  ram,  and 
offcre<l  him  up  for  a  burnt  offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son.  .  .  .  And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  Abraham,  out  of  heaven,  the  second  time,  and  said: 
•  By  mywjlf  have  I  ticorn  saith  the  Lord,  for  l>ecau8e  thou  hast  done  this  thing, 
and  hast  nr)t  withheld  thy  son.  thine  only  son,  ...  I  will  bless  thee,  and 
.  .  .  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  in  the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand 
which  is  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies. 
And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blest,  because  thou  hast 
obeyed  my  voice.'  So  Abraham  returned  unto  his  young  men,  and  they  rose  up 
and  went  together  to  Becr-sheba,  and  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beer-sheba." 
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There  is  a  Hindoo  story  related  in  the  S^nkhdyana-siitrafly 
which,  in  sabstance,  is  as  follows :  King  Hariscandra  had  no  son ; 
hd  then  prayed  to  Yamnay  promising,  that  if  a  son  were  bom  to 
him,  he  wonld  sacrifice  the  diild  to  the  god.  Then  a  son  was  bom 
to  him,  called  Bohita.  When  Bohita  was  grown  up  his  father  one 
day  told  him  of  the  vow  he  had  made  to  Yarona,  and  bade  him 
prepare  to  be  sacrificed.  The  son  objected  to  being  killed  and  ran 
away  from  his  father's  house.  For  six  years  he  wandered  in  the 
forest,  and  at  last  met  a  starving  Brahman.  Him  he  persuaded  to 
sell  one  of  his  sons  named  Sunahsepha,  for  a  hundred  cows.  This 
boy  was  bought  by  Bohita  and  taken  to  Hariscandra  and  about  to 
be  sacrificed  to  Yaruna  as  a  substitute  for  Bohita,  when,  on  praying 
to  the  gods  with  verses  from  the  Yeda,  he  was  released  by  them.' 

There  was  an  ancient  Phenician  story,  written  by  Sanchoniathon, 
who  wrote  about  1300  years  before  our  era,  which  is  as  follows : 

"  Salnrn,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call  lirael,  had  by  a  nymph  of  the  country  a 
male  child  whom  he  named  Jeoud,  that  is.  one  and  only.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
a  war,  which  brou|^t  the  country  into  imminent  danger,  Saturn  erected  an  altar» 
brought  to  it  hia  son,  clothed  in  royal  garments,  and  sacrificed  him.'** 

There  is  also  a  Orecian  fable  to  the  effect  that  one  Agamemnon 
had  a  daughter  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  she  was  deserving  of 
his  affection.  He  was  commanded  by  God,  through  the  Delphic 
Oracle,  to  offer  her  ttp  as  a  aaorifioe.  Her  father  long  resisted  the 
demand,  but  finally  succumbed.  Before  the  fatal  blow  had  been 
struck,  however,  the  goddess  Artemis  or  Ashtoreth  interfered,  and 
carried  the  maiden  away,  whilst  in  her  place  was  substituted  a  stag.' 

Anothe*"  similar  Orecian  fable  relates  that : 

"  When  the  Greek  army  was  detained  at  Aulis,  by  contrary  winds,  the  augurs 
being  consulted,  declared  that  one  of  the  kings  had  offended  Diana,  and  she 
demanded  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  Iphigenia.  It  was  like  taking  the  father's 
life-blood,  but  he  was  persuaded  that  it  was  his  duty  to  submit  for  the  good  of 
his  country.  The  maiden  was  brought  forth  for  sacrifice,  in  spite  of  her  tears 
snd  supplications;  but  Just  as  the  priest  was  about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow, 
Iphigenia  suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  goat  of  uncommon  beauty  stood  in  her 
place."* 

There  is  yet  still  another,  which  belongs  to  the  same  countiy, 
and  is  related  thus : 

"  In  Sparta,  it  being  declared  upon  one  occasion  that  the  gods  demanded  a 
human  victim,  tbe  choice  was  made  by  lot,  and  fell  on  a  damsel  named  Helena. 

<  See  Hflller^s  Hist  Sanscrit  Litentnre;  and  *  See  Inman*i  Ancient  Faiths,  toL  IL  p, 

Williams'  Indian  Wisdom,  p. ».  KM. 

*  Qooted  by  Coant  de  Volney:  New  Be-  «  Prog.  Bellg.  Ideas,  roL.L  p.  SOS. 

learclies  in  Anc't  Hist.,  p.  144. 
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But  when  all  was  in  readiness,  an  eagle  descended,  carried  away  the  priest's 
knife,  and  laid  it  on  the  head  of  a  heifer,  which  was  sacrificed  in  her  stead/*^ 

The  Btor  J  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  was  written  at  a  time  when  the 
Mosaic  party  in  Israel  was  endeavoring  to  abolish  idolatry  among 
their  people.  They  were  offering  up  huma/n,  scbcrifioea  to  their 
gods  Moloch,  Baal,  and  Chemosh,  and  the  priestly  author  of  this 
story  was  trying  to  make  the  people  think  that  the  Lord  had  abol- 
ished such  offerings,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Abraham.  The 
Grecian  legends,  which  he  had  evidently  heard,  may  have  given 
iiim  the  idea.' 

Human  offerings  to  the  gods  were  at  one  time  almost  universal. 
In  the  earliest  ages  the  offerings  were  simple,  and  such  as  shepherds 
and  rustics  could  present.  They  loaded  the  altars  of  the  gods  with 
the  first  fruits  of  their  crops,  and  the  choicest  products  of  the  earth. 
Afterwards  they  sacrificed  animals.  When  they  had  once  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle  that  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  these  animals 
appeased  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  that  their  justice  turned  aside 
upon  the  victims  those  strokes  which  were  destined  for  men,  their 
great  care  was  for  nothing  more  than  to  conciliate  their  favor  by 
so  easy  a  method.  It  is  the  nature  of  violent  desires  and  excessive 
fear  to  know  no  bounds,  and  therefore,  when  they  would  ask  for  any 
favor  which  they  ardently  wished  for,  or  would  deprecate  some 
public  calamity  which  they  feared,  the  blood  of  animals  was  not 
deemed  a  price  sufficient,  but  they  began  to  shed  that  of  men.  It 
is  probable,  as  we  have  said,  that  this  barbarous  practice  was  formerly 
almost  universal,  and  that  it  is  of  very  remote  antiquity.  In  time  of 
war  the  captives  were  chosen  for  this  purpose,  but  in  time  of  peace 
they  took  the  slaves.  The  choice  was  partly  regulated  by  the  opinion 
of  the  bystanders,  and  partly  by  lot.  But  they  did  not  always  sacrifice 
such  mean  persons.  In  great  calamities,  in  a  pressing  famine,  for 
example,  if  the  people  thought  they  had  some  pretext  to  impute 
the  cause  of  it  to  their  kmg^  they  even  sacrificed  him  without 
hesitation,  as  the  higJiestprice  with  which  they  could  purchase  the 
Divine  favor.  In  this  manner,  the  first  King  of  Vermaland  (a 
province  of  Sweden)  was  burnt  in  honor  of  Odin,  the  Supreme 
God,  to  put  an  end  to  a  great  dearth ;  as  we  read  in  the  history  of 
Norway.  The  kings,  in  their  turn,  did  not  spare  the  blood  of  their 
subjects ;  and  many  of  them  even  shed  that  of  their  children. 
Earl  Hakon,  of  Norway,  offered  his  son  in  sacrifice,  to  obtain  of 
Odin  the  victory  over  the  Jomsburg  pirates.  Ann,  King  of  Sweden, 

1  Ibid.  •  See  chapter  xL 
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devoted  to  Odin  the  blood  of  his  nine  sons,  to  prevail  on  that  god 
to  prolong  his  life.  Some  of  the  kings  of  Israel  offered  up  their 
firstrbom  sons  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  god  Baal  or  Moloch. 

The  altar  of  Moloch  reeked  with  blood.  Children  were  sacri- 
ficed and  burned  in  the  fire  to  him,  while  trumpets  and  flutes 
drowned  their  screams,  and  the  mothers  looked  on,  and  were  bound 
to  restrain  their  tears. 

The  Phenicians  offered  to  the  gods,  in  times  of  war  and  drought, 
the  fairest  of  their  children.  The  books  of  Sanchoniathon  and 
BjbUan  Philo  are  full  of  accounts  of  such  sacrifices.  In  Bjblos 
boys  were  immolated  to  Adonis ;  and,  on  the  founding  of  a  city  or 
colony,  a  sacrifice  of  a  vast  number  of  children  was  solemnized,  in 
the  hopes  of  thereby  averting  misfortune  from  the  new  settlement. 
The  Fhenicians,  according  to  Eusebius,  yearly  sacrificed  their 
dearest,  and  even  their  only  children,  to  Saturn.  The  bones  of  the 
victims  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Moloch,  in  a  golden  ark, 
which  was  carried  by  the  Fhenicians  with  them  to  war.*  Like  the 
Fijians  of  the  present  day,  those  people  considered  their  gods  as 
beings  like  themselves.  They  loved  and  they  hated ;  they  were 
proud  and  revengeful,  they  were,  in  fact,  savages  like  themselves. 

If  the  eldest  bom  of  the  family  of  Athamas  entered  the  temple 
of  the  Laphystian  Jupiter,  at  Alos,  in  Achaia,  he  was  sacrificed, 
crowned  with  garlands,  like  an  animal  victim.' 

The  offering  of  human  sacrifices  to  the  Sun  was  extensively 
practiced  in  Mexico  and  Feru,  before  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity.' 

>  Btfliw^Ooiild :  Orig.  BiUf.  MU«f,  toL  L  •  Kenilck's  KB7Pt>  Tol.  L  p.  448. 

9.9m,  •SeaAootU:  HLK.IiidiM,foLU. 


CHAPTER  V. 
jaoob's  yibion  of  thb  ladder. 

In  the  28di  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  are  told  that  Isaao,  after 
blessing  his  son  Jacob,  sent  him  to  Fadan-aram,  to  take  a  daughter 
of  Laban's  (his  mother's  brother)  to  wife.  Jacob,  obeying  his 
father,  ^^  went  out  from  Beer-sheba  (where  he  dwelt),  and  went 
towards  Haran.  And  he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried 
there  all  night,  because  the  sun  was  set.  And  he  took  of  the 
stones  of  the  place,  and  put  them  for  his  pillow,  and  lay  down  in 
that  place  to  sleep.  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold,  a  ladder  set  upon 
the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven.  And  he  heheld  the 
cmgeU  of  Ood  ascending  and  descending  on  it.  And,  behold,  the 
Lord  stood  above  it,  and  said  :  ^  I  am  the  Lord  GKxl  of  Abraham 
thy  father,  and  the  Gt)d  of  Isaac,  the  land  whereon  thou  liest,  to 
thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed.'  ....  And  Jacob 
awoke  out  of  his  sleep,  and  he  said:  ^  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this 
place,  and  I  know  it  not.'  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said :  ^  How 
dreadful  is  this  place,  this  is  none  other  thorn,  the  house  of  Qod^ 
and  this  is  the  gate  of  Heamen^  And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  amd  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  hispUloWy  amd  set 
it  up  for  a  piUary  amd  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it.  And  he 
called  the  name  of  that  place  Beth-elP 

The  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis  has  evidently  something  to 
do  with  this  legend.  It  means,  in  the  theological  acceptation  of 
the  term,  the  supposed  transition  of  the  soul  after  death,  into 
another  substance  or  body  than  that  which  it  occupied  before.  The 
belief  in  such  a  transition  was  common  to  the  most  civilized,  and 
the  most  uncivilized,  nations  of  the  earth.* 

It  was  believed  in,  and  taught  by,  the  Brahminical  Hindoos^ 
the  Buddhists^  the  natives   of  Egypt^   several  philosophers  of 

1  See  Chambers's  Eocyclo.,  art  **  Transml-  *  Ibid.    Ernest  de  Bnnsen  says :  *'  The  first 

gratioo/*  traces  of  the  doctrine  of  Transmigration  of 

>  Chambers's  Encydo.,  art.  **  Transmigra-  souls  is  to  bo  found  among  the  Brahmins  and 

tion."   Prichard's  Mythology,  p.  213,  and  Prog.  Buddhists."    (The  Angel  Messiah,  pp.  63,  64.) 
Belig.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  «  Prichard's  Mythology,  pp.  213,  2U. 
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andent  Oreeoey  the  ancient  Druids^  the  natives  of  Madagaacwr^ 
several  tribes  of  Africa^  and  North  America^  the  ancient  Mexi 
cans^  and  by  some  Jewish  and  Christian  sects.* 

"  It  deflexres  notice,  that  in  both  of  these  religions  (».  «.,  Jewish  and  ChrUtUiv^ 
it  found  adherents  as  well  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times.  Among  the  Jevb9,  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration—the  Gilgul  Neshamoth—  was  taught  In  the  mystical 
8}C8tem  of  the  KaJtibaJLay^ 

"All  the  souls/'  the  spiritual  code  of  this  system  says,  ''are  subject  to  the  « 
trials  of  transmigration;  and  men  do  not  know  which  are  the  ways  of  the  Most 
High  in  their  regard."     *'The  principle,  in  short,  of  the  Kabbala,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Brakmanitm" 

**  On  the  ground  of  this  doctrine,  which  was  shared  in  by  Rabbis  of  the  highest 
renown,  it  was  held,  for  instance,  that  the  soul  of  Adam  migrated  into  DaM^ 
and  will  come  in  the  Memah  ;  that  the  soul  of  Japhst  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Simeon,  and  the  soul  of  Terah,  migrated  into  Job" 

"  Of  aD  these  transmigrations,  biblical  instances  are  adduced  according  to 
their  mode  of  interpretation — in  the  writings  of  Rabbi  Manasse  ben  Israel,  Rabbi 
Naphtali,  Rabbi  Meyer  ben  Gabbai,  Rabbi  Ruben,  in  the  Jalkut  Ehadash,  and 
other  works  of  a  similar  character."* 

The  doctrine  is  thns  described  by  Ovid,  in  the  language  of 
Dryden : 

"  What  feels  the  body  when  the  soul  expires. 
By  time  corrupted,  or  consumed  by  fires  ? 
Kor  dies  the  spirit,  but  new  life  repeats 
Into  other  forms,  and  only  changes  seats. 
£y'n  I,  who  these  mysterious  truths  declare, 
Was  once  Euphorbus  in  the  Trojan  war; 
My  name  and  lineage  I  remember  well. 
And  how  in  fight  by  Spartan's  King  I  fell 
In  Argive  Juno*s  fane  I  late  beheld 
My  buckler  hung  on  high,  and  own'd  my  former  afaleld 
Then  death,  so  called,  is  but  old  matter  dressed 
In  some  new  figure,  and  a  varied  vest. 
Thus  all  things  are  but  alter'd,  nothing  dies, 
And  here  and  there  the  unbodied  spirit  files." 

The  Jews  undoubtedly  learned  this  doctrine  after  they  had  been 
sabdued  by,  and  become  acquainted  with  other  nations ;  and  the 
writer  of  this  story,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  evidently 
endeavoring  to  strengthen  the  belief  in  this  doctrine — he  being 
an  advocate  of  it — by  inventing  this  story,  and  making  Jacob  a 
vninesB  to  the  truth  of  it.  Jacob  would  have  been  looked  upon  at  * 
the  time  the  story  was  written  (i  ^.,  after  the  Babylonian  captivity), 

>  Grois :   The    Heathen    Bellgion.      Alto  *  n>id.    See  also  BaxMen :  The  Angel-Mes- 

Cbambers^flSncyclo.,  art.  "Tnnamigratioo."  aiah,  pp.  63,  64.    Dapols,  p.  857.    Joiephos  : 

•  Ibid.  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  18;  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  xviii.  ch.  18.    Dun- 

tDd  Mjths  of  the  British  Uroids,  p.  15  lap :  Son  of  the  Kan,  p.  04 ;  and  Beal :  Hist. 

t  Chambers*!  Bncyclo.  Boddha. 

«  n>ld.  *  Chambers,  art  **  Transmigration.** 
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as  of  great  authority.  We  know  that  several  writers  of  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  have  written  for  similar  purposes.  As  an  illus- 
tration, we  may  mention  the  book  of  Esther.  This  book  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  festival  of  Purinij 
and  to  encourage  the  leraeUtea  to  adopt  it  The  writer,  who  was 
am,  advocaU  of  thefeasty  lived  long  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  is  quite  unknown.' 

The  writer  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Matthew  has  made 
Jesus  a  teacher  of  the  doctrine  of  Transmigration. 

The  Lord  had  promised  that  he  would  send  Elijah  (Elias)  the 
prophet,  ^^  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord,^"  and  Jesus  is  made  to  say  that  he  had  already  come,  or,  that 
his  soul  had  transmigrated  urUo  the  body  of  John  the  Baptisty  and 
they  knew  it  not. 

And  in  Mark  (viii.  27)  we  are  told  that  Jesus  asked  his  disciples, 
saying  unto  them ;  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  1  am  ?"  whereupon 
they  answer :  "  Some  say  Elias ;  and  others,  one  of  the  prophets ;" 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  soul  of  Elias,  or  one  of  the  prophets, 
had  transmigrated  into  the  body  of  Jesus.  In  John  (ix.  1,  2),  we  are 
told  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  seeing  a  man  '^  which  was  Hind 
from  his  hirth^^  the  disciples  asked  him,  saying ;  "  Master,  who  did 
sin,  this  man  (in  some  former  state)  or  his  parents."  Being  bom 
blind,  how  else  could  he  sin,  unless  in  som£  former  state  t  These 
passages  result  from  the  fact,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  that 
some  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  sects  believed  in  the  doctrine  of 
Metempsychosis. 

According  to  some  Jewish  authors,  Ada/m  was  re-produced  in 
Noah^  Elijah^  and  other  Bible  celebrities.* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Faber  says : 

*'  Adam,  and  Enoch,  and  Noah,  might  in  outward  appearance  be  different 
men,  but  they  were  really  the  HUf-tame  divine  persons  who  had  been  promised  as 
the  seed  of  the  woman,  successively  animating  various  human  bodies."* 

We  have  stated  as  our  belief  that  the  vision  which  the  writer  of 
the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Genesis  has  made  Jacob  to  witness,  was 
intended  to  strengthen  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsy- 
chosis, that  he  was  simply  seeing  the  souls  of  men  ascending  and  de- 
cending  from  heaven  on  a  ladder^  during  their  transmigrations. 

We  will  now  give  our  reasons  for  thinking  so. 

The  learned  Thomas  Maurice  tells  us  that : 


>  See  The  Religion  of  Imel,  p.  18. 
*  Malachi  iv.  6. 

>  Matthew  zvii.  18, 18. 


*  See  Bonwick:  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  78. 

*  Faber :  Orig.  Pagan  Idol,  vol.  iij.  p.  018; 
in  Anacalypais,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 
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The  Indians  had,  in  remote  ages,  in  their  system  of  theology, 

ths  sidereal  ladder  of  seven  gates,  which  described,  in  a  symbolical 
manner,  the  ascending  and^  descending  of  the  sovls  of  men.' 

We  are  also  informed  by  Origen  that : 

This  descent  (».  €,,  the  descent  of  souls  from  heaven  to  enter  into  some  body), 
was  described  in  a  symbolical  manner,  by  a  ladder  whkh  wu  reprea&rUed  m  reaching 
from  heaioen  to  earthy  and  divided  into  woen  stages,  at  each  of  which  was  figured 
a  gate;  the  eighth  gate  was  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  which  belonged  to  the  sphere 
of  the  celestial  flnnament.* 

That  soals  dwell  in  the  Galaay  was  a  thought  familiar  to  the 
Pythagcrea/ns,  who  gave  it  on  their  master's  word,  that  the  sonls 
that  crowd  there,  descend  and  Ofppear  to  men  as  dreams.^ 

The  fancy  of  the  Manicheans  also  transferred  pure  souls  to  this 
oolmnn  of  light,  whence  they  covld  come  down  to  earth  amd  again 
retfum.^ 

Paintings  representing  a  scene  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  works 
of  art  illustrative  of  Indian  Mythology. 

Maurice  speaks  of  one,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  The  souls  of  men  are  represented  as  ascending  and  descending  (on  a  ladder), 
according  to  the  received  opinion  of  the  sidereal  Metempsychosis  in  Asia."* 

Mens.  Dupnis  tells  ns  that : 

*'  Among  the  mysterioas  pictures  of  the  Initiation,  in  the  cave  of  the  Persian 
God  Mithras,  there  was  exposed  to  the  view  the  de&cerU  cf  the  eoula  to  the  earth, 
and  their  return  to  hea/oen,  throu^  the  seven  planetary  spheres."* 

And  Count  de  Volney  says : 

"In  the  cave  of  Mithra  wu  a  ladder  toUh  aeven Hepe,  representing  the  seven 
spheres  of  the  planets  by  means  of  which  eouh  ascended  and  descended.  This 
is  precisely  the  ladder  of  Jacob's  vision.  There  is  in  the  Royal  Library  (of 
France)  a  superb  volume  of  pictures  of  the  Indian  gods,  in  which  the  ladder  is 
represented  with  the  souls  of  men  ascending  it.'*^ 

In  several  of  the  Egyptian  sculptures  also,  the  Transmigration 
of  Souls  is  represented  by  the  ascending  and  descending  of  souls 
from  heaven  to  earth,  on  a  flight  of  steps,  and,  as  the  souls  of 
wicked  men  were  supposed  to  enter  pigs  and  other  animals,  there- 
fore pigs,  monkeys,  &c.,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  steps,  descending  from 
heaven.' 

*'  And  he  dreamed,  and  behotd  a  ladder  set  vp  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it 
reached  to  heawn;  and  behold  the  angels  of  Ood  ascending  and  descending  on  it. " 


>  Indian  Antiqnlttes,  vol.  tt.  p.  908.  •  Indian  Antiqities,  vol.  U.  p.  282. 

*  Contra  Celras,  lib.  wi.  c.  xxil.  *  Dnpaia:  Origin  of  Religions  BeUefa,  p.  8U. 

»  Tylor:  Primitive  Cnltnre,  vol.  i.  p.  8M.  '  Volney'a  Ruins,  p.  147,  nets. 

« Ibid.  "  See  Child's  Prog  Relig.  Ideas,  toL  i.  ppu 

100^  lis. 
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Thep«  are  the  words  of  the  eacred  text.  Oan  anything  be  more 
convincing  ?    It  continues  thus : 

*'  And  Jacob  awoke  out  of  his  sleep    .    .    .    and  he  was  afraid,  and  said 
•    •    .    this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  Gk>d,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven,** 

Here  we  have  "  the  gate  of  heaven,"  mentioned  by  Origen  in 
describing  the  Metempsychosia. 

According  to  the  ancients,  the  top  of  this  ladder  was  supposed 
to  reach  iJie  throne  of  the  most  high  Ood.  This  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  vision  of  Jacob.  The  ladder  which  he  is  made  to  see 
reached  nnto  heaven,  amd  the  Lord  stood  above  it.^ 

"  And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  he  had 
put  for  his  pillow,  and  set  it  up  far  a  piUar,  and  poured  oU  upon  the  top  of  it,"* 

This  concluding  portion  to  the  story  has  evidently  an  allusion 
to  Phallic^  worship.  There  is  scarcely  a  nation  of  antiquity 
which  did  not  set  up  these  stones  (as  emblems  of  the  reproductive 
power  of  nature)  and  worship  them.  Dr.  Oort,  speaking  of  this, 
says: 

Few  forms  of  worship  were  so  universal  in  ancient  times  as  the 
homage  paid  to  sacred  stones.  In  the  history  of  the  religion  of  even 
the  most  civilized  peoples,  such  as  the  Greeks,  Bomans,  Hindoos, 
Arabs  and  Germans,  we  find  traces  of  this  form  of  worship.^ 
The  ancient  Druids  of  Britain  also  worshiped  sacred  stones,  which 
were  set  ttp  on  end.* 

Pausanias,  an  eminent  Greek  historian,  says : 

"  The  Hermiao  statue,  which  they  venerate  in  QyllenS  above  other  symboU, 
is  an  erect  Phdlhis  on  a  pedestal."* 

This  was  nothing  more  than  a  smooth,  oblong  stoney  set  erect 
on  a  flat  one.' 

The  learned  Dr.  Ginsburg,  in  his  "  Life  of  Levita,"  alludes  to 
the  ancient  mode  of  worship  offered  to  the  heathen  deity  Hermes, 
or  Mercury.  A  "Hermes"  {i.  «.,  a  stone)  was  frequently  set 
up  on  the  road-side,  and  each  traveller,  as  he  passed  by,  paid  his 
homage  to  the  deity  by  either  throwing  a  stone  on  the  heap  (which 
was  thus  collected),  or  by  anointing  it.  This  "Hermes"  was 
the  symbol  of  Phallus.' 

>  QenesiB xxriil.  IS,  IS.  •See  Mythi  of  tbe  BritUh  DroidB,  p.  800; 

•  Qeoeeie  xxyiii.  18, 19.  .  and  Biggins:  Celtic  DraidB. 

•  "  Phallic,"  from  "  Phalliw,"  a  representa-  •  Quoted  by  R.  Payne  Knight:  Ancient  Art 
tton  of  the  male  generative  organs.    For  farther  and  Mythology,  p.  114,  note. 

Information  on  this  sabject,  see  tbe  works  of  ^  See  niostrationB  In  Dr.  Inman*s  Pagan 

B.  Payne  Knight,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Inman.  and  Christian  Symbolism. 

«  Bible  for  Learners,  vol.,  i.  pp.  175,  978.  •  See  Inman:   Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  L  ppi 

Bee,  also,  Knight:  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology;  548,  544. 
•Bd  Inman:  Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  i.  and  ii. 
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Now,  when  we  find  that  tMs  form,  of  worship  was  very 
prevalent  anumg  ike  lerasliteSy  that  these  sacred  stones  which 
were  "  set  up,"  were  called  (by  the  heathen),  bjety-li,"  (which  is 
not  unlike  beth-rl),  and  that  they  were  anointed  with  oU^  I 
think  we  have  reasons  for  believing  that  the  story  of  Jacob's  setting 
tip  a  stone,  pouring  oil  upon  it,  and  calling  the  place  Beth-dy  '^  has 
evidently  an  allusion  to  Phallic  worship."* 

The  male  and  female  powers  of  nature  were  denoted  respect- 
ively by  an  upright  and  an  oval  emblem,  and  the  conjunction  of 
the  two  furnished  at  once  the  altar  and  the  Ashera,  or  grove, 
against  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  lifted  up  their  voices  in  earnest 
protest  In  the  kingdoms,  both  of  Judah  and  Israel,  the  rites 
connected  with  these  emblems  assumed  their  most  corrupting  form. 
Even  in  the  temple  itself,  stood  the  Ashera^  or  the  upright  emblem, 
on  the  circular  altar  of  Baal-Peor,  the  Priapos  of  the  Jews,  thus 
reproducing  the  Linga  and  Yoni  of  the  Hindu.'  For  this  sym- 
bol, the  women  wove  hangings,  as  the  Athenian  maidens  embroid- 
ered the  sacred  peplos  for  the  ship  presented  to  AthSnS,  at  the 
great  Dionysiac  festival.  This  Ashera,  which,  in  the  authorized 
English  version  of  the  Old  Testament  is  translated  ^^ grove j^  was, 
in  fact,  a  pole,  or  stem  of  a  tree.  It  is  reproduced  in  our  modem 
*' Maypole,"  around  which  maidens  dance,  as  maidens  did  of 
yore.* 


>  Bible  for  LMraert,  toL  I.  pp.  177, 178, 817, 
881,828, 

*  Indiim  AntiqnitiM,  toI.  11.  p.  8S8. 
•Ibid. 

«  We  read  in  Bell's  "  Pantheon  of  the  Gods 
and  Demi-Gods  of  Antiquity,"  onder  the  head 
of  Baxltuok,  Basltlia,  or  Basttlos,  that 
Xtn&j  are  "  AntAnttd  Stonet,  worshiped  among 
the  Greeks,  Phrygians,  and  other  nations  of 
the  Bast;**  that  "  these  Baetylia  were  greatly 
venerated  by  the  ancient  Heathen,  many  erf 
their  idols  being  no  other;**  and  that,  "  in  re- 
ality no  sort  of  idol  was  more  common  in  the 
Bast,  than  that  of  oblong  stones  erecUdt  and 
benoe  termed  by  the  Greeks  pitfon.**  The 
Bev.  Geo.  W.  Cox,  in  hii  Aryan  Mythology 
(toU  ii.  p.  118),  says:  *'  The  erection  of  these 
stone  columns  or  pillars,  the  forms  of  which  in 
most  cases  tell  their  own  story,  are  common 
throoi^oat  the  Bast,  some  of  the  most  ela- 
borate being  foond  near  Ghizni.**  And  Mr. 
Wake  (PhaUlsm  in  Ancient  Beliglons,  p.  80), 
says:  **Kiynn,or  Kivan,  the  name  of  the 
deity  said  by  Amos  (v.  86),  to  have  been  wor- 
shiped in  the  wilderness  by  the  Hebrews, 
rigniiles  OoD  of  thx  fillab.** 

*  We  find  that  there  was  nothing  gross  or  im- 
meral  in  the  worship  of  tbe  male  and  female 


generative  organs  among  the  ancients,  whea 
the  subject  is  properly  understood.  Being  tha 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  reprodae- 
tion  of  life  on  earth,  the  Lmffa  became  the 
symbol  under  which  the  Sun,  invoked  wilh  a 
thousand  names,  has  been  worshiped  through- 
out the  world  at  t/u rtttorer  qf  Vi$powen<if 
naturt  after  the  long  aleep  or  death  of  winter. 
But  if  the  Linga  is  the  Sun-god  in  his  majesty, 
the  Yoni  is  the  earth  who  yields  her  fruit  under 
his  fertilising  warmth. 

The  Phallie  tret  is  introduced  Into  the  nar* 
rative  of  the  book  of  Qeueeis :  but  it  is  here 
called  a  tree,  not  of  life,  but  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  that  knowledge  which  dawns  in 
the  mind  with  the  first  conscioasness  of  differ- 
ence between  man  and  woman.  In  contrast 
with  this  tree  of  carnal  indulgence,  tending  to 
death,  is  the  tree  of  life,  denoting  the  higher 
existence  for  which  man  was  designed,  and 
which  would  bring  with  it  the  happiness  and 
the  freedem  of  the  children  of  God.  In  the 
braaen  serpent  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  two 
emblems  of  the  crott  and  terpen^  the  quies- 
cent and  energising  Phallos,  are  united.  (See 
Cox  :  Aryan  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  118,  110» 
118.) 

•  See  Cox  :  Aryan  Mytho.,  ii.  118, 118. 
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Moses  and  Aaron  continue  interceding  with  him,  however,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  miraculous  powers,  they  cliange 
their  rods  into  serpents,  the  river  into  blood,  cause  a  plague  of  frogs 
and  lice,  and  a  swarm  of  flies,  &c.,  &c.,  to  appear.  Most  of  these 
feats  were  imitated  by  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  Finally,  the  first- 
born of  Egypt  are  slain,  when  Pharaoh,  after  having  had  his  heart 
hardened,  by  the  Lord,  over  and  over  again,  consents  to  let  Moses 
and  the  children  of  Israel  go  to  serve  their  God,  as  they  had  acddj 
that  is,  for  three  days. 

The  Lord  having  given  the  people  favor  in  the  sight  of  the 
Egyptians,  they  borrowed  of  them  jewels  of  silver,  jewels  of  gold, 
and  raiment,  "  according  to  the  commands  of  the  LordP  And 
they  journeyed  toward  Succoth,  there  being  six  hundred  ihovsamdy 
besides  chUd/ren^ 

**  And  they  took  their  Journey  from  Succoth,  and  encamped  in  Etham,  in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness.  And  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day,  in  a  piUar  of  a 
eloud,  to  lead  them  the  way;  and  by  night  in  a  piUar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light  to 
go  by  day  and  night."* 

"  And  it  was  told  the  king  of  Egypt,  that  the  people  flea.  .  .  .  And  he 
made  ready  his  chariot,  and  took  his  people  with  him.  And  he  took  six  hundred 
chosen  cliariots,  and  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  .  .  .  and  he  pursued  after  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  overtook  them  encamping  beside  the  sea.  .  .  .  And 
when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh,  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  were  sore  afraid,  and 
.  .  .  (they)  cried  out  unto  the  Lord.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
.  .  .  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward.  But  lift  thou 
up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  Red  Sea,  and  divide  it,  and  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  ground  through  the  midst  of  the  sea.  .  .  . 
And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea,*  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go 
back  by  a  strong  east  wind  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters 
were  divided.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the 
dry  ground;  and  the  toaters  teere  a  toaU  unio  them  upon  the  right  hand,  andon  their 
left.  And  the  Egyptians  pursued,  and  went  in  after  them  to  the  midst  of  the 
•ea,  «9en  aXL  Phafraoh*9  horeee,  and  hie  ehariote,  andhiehoree^men,*' 

After  the  children  of  Israel  had  landed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea,  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  : 

"  Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  that  the  waters  may  come  again  upon 
the  Egyptians,  upon  their  chariots,  and  upon  their  horse-men.  And  Moses 
stretched  fdrth  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  sea  returned  to  his  strength.  .  .  . 
And  the  Lord  overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  And  the  waters 
returned,  and  covered  the  chariots,  and  the  horse-men,  and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh 


I  Szodns  Tii.  85-87.    Bishop  Colenao  fhows,  walls  while  he  passes  through,  must  sorely  have 

In  his  Pentateach  Bzamined,  how  ridicnlons  been  originally  the  Sea  of  Clouds.    ...    A 

this  statement  is.  German  story  presents  a  perfectly  similar  fea- 

*  Bxodas  ziii.  90, 21.  tnre.    The  conception  of  the  clond  as  sea,  rock 

*  '*  The  sea  over  which  Moses  stretches  ont  and  wall,  recurs  rery  frequently  in  mythology.** 
his  hand  with  the  staff,  and  which  he  diyides,  (Prof.  Steinthal :  The  Legend  of  Samson,  p. 
M  that  the  wtters  stand  np  on  either  side  like  480.) 
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that  came  into  the  sea  after  them;  there  remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them. 
But  the  children  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  the 
waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left.  .  .  .  And 
Israel  saw  the  great  work  which  the  Lord  did  upon  the  Eg3rptians,  and  the 
people  feared  the  Lord,  and  believed  the  Lord  and  his  servant  Moees."* 

The  writer  of  this  story,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  evi- 
dently famih'ar  with  the  legends  related  of  the  Sun-god,  Bacchus^ 
as  he  has  given  Moses  the  credit  of  performing  some  of  the  mira- 
cles which  were  attributed  to  that  god. 

Is  is  related  in  the  hymns  of  Orpheus,'  that  Bacchus  had  a 
rod  with  which  he  performed  miracles,  and  which  he  could  change 
into  a  serpent  at  pleasure.  He  passed  the  Red  Sea,  dry  eJiody  at 
the  head  of  hie  a/rmy.  He  divided  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Oron- 
tes  and  Hydaspus,  by  the  touch  of  his  rod,  and  passed  through 
them  drynshod.'  By  the  same  ndghty  wcmdj  he  drew  water 
from  the  roclc^  and  wherever  they  marched,  the  land  flowed 
with  wine,  milk  and  honey.* 

Professor  Steinthal,  speaking  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  says : 

like  Moses,  he  strikes  fountains  of  wine  and  water  out  of  the 
rock.  Almost  all  the  acts  of  Moses  correspond  to  those  of  the 
Sun-gods.* 

Mons.  Dupuis  says : 

"  Among  the  different  mirades  of  Bacchus  and  his  Bacchantes,  there  are 
I»t>digie8  very  similar  to  those  which  are  attributed  to  Moses;  for  instance,  such 
as  the  sources  of  water  which  the/<7rmdr  caused  to  sprout  from  the  innermost  of 
the  rocks. '^ 

In  Bell's  Pantheon  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes  of  Antiquity,'  an 
account  of  the  prodigies  attributed  to  Bacchus  is  given ;  among 
these,  are  mentioned  his  striking  water  from  the  rock,  with  his 
magic  wand,  his  turning  a  twig  of  ivy  into  a  snake,  his  passing 
thr  ugh  the  Red  Sea  and  the  rivers  Orontes  and  Hydaspus,  and  of 
his  enjoying  the  light  of  the  Sun  (  while  marching  with  his  army 
in  India),  when  the  day  was  spent,  and  it  was  dark  to  others.  AH 
these  are  parallels  too  striking  to  be  accidental. 

We  might  also  mention  the  fact,  that  Bacchus,  as  well  as  Moses 


>  Exodus  xiv.  5-18. 

*  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  been  the  earliest 
poet  of  Greece,  where  he  first  iotrodaced  the 
rites  of  Bacchus,  which  he  brought  from  Egypt. 
(See  Boman  Antiquities,  p.  134.) 

*  The  Hebrew  fable  writers  not  wishing  to 
be  outdone,  have  made  the  waters  of  the  river 
Jofdaa  to  be  divided  to  let  Elijah  and  Ellsha 


pass  through  (2  Kings  II.  8),  and  also  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel.    (Joshua  iii.  15-17.) 

*  Moses,  with  his  rod,  drew  water  ftom  the 
rock.    (Exodus  xvii.  6.) 

*  See  Taylor's  Dicgesis,  p.  191,  and  Higgins: 
Anacalypsis,  vol.  il.  p.  19. 

*  The  Legend  of  Samsou,  p.  42n. 

T  Dupuis:  Origin  of  Beligiooa  Beliefii,  p.  181 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  \S&. 
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was  called  the  "  Lmjo-giver^^  and  that  it  was  said  of  fiacchuft,  as 
well  as  of  Moses,  that  his  laws  were  written  on  1/ux>  tables  of 
stane,^  Bacchus  was  represented  Komed^  and  so  was  Moses." 
Bacchus  ^' was  picked  up  in  a  box,  that  floated  on  the  water,"' 
and  so  was  Moses/  Bacchus  had  two  mothers,  one  by  nature,  and 
one  b}'  adoption,*  and  so  had  Moses.*  And,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  Bacchus  and  his  anny  enjoyed  the  light  of  the  Sun,  during 
the  night  time,  and  Moses  and  his  army  enjoyed  the  light  of  ''a 
pillar  of  fire,  by  night."' 

In  regard  to  the  children  of  Israel  going  out  from  the  land  of 
Egypt,  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  an  occurrence  took  place, 
althougli  not  in  the  manner,  and  not  for  such  reasons,  as  is  recorded 
by  the  sdcred  historiom.  We  find,  from  other  sources,  what  is  evi- 
dently nearer  the  truth. 

It  is  related  by  the  historian  Choeremon,  that,  at  one  time,  the 
land  of  Egypt  was  infested  vnth  disease,  and  through  the  advice  of 
the  sacred  scribe  Phritiphantes,  the  king  caused  the  infected  people 
(who  were  none  other  than  the  brick-making  slaves,  known  as  the 
children  of  Israel),  to  be  collected,  cmd  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try: 

Lyaimachus  relates  that : 

*'  A.  filthy  disease  broke  out  in  Egypt,  and  the  Oracle  of  Ammon,  being  con- 
sulted on  the  occasion,  commanded  the  king  to  purify  the  land  by  driving  out  the 
Jews  (who  were  infected  with  leprosy,  &c.),  a  race  of  men  who  were  hateful  to 
the  Gods.  "*  7^  wTiole  multitude  of  the  people  were  accordingly  collected  and  driven 
Oftt  into  the  wHdernsse,'*^^ 

Diodorue  SicnhiSy  referring  to  this  event,  says : 

"  In  ancient  times  Egypt  was  afflicted  with  a  great  plague,  which  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  anger  of  €k)d,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  foreigners  in  Egypt: 
by  whom  the  rites  of  the  native  religion  were  neglected.  Tfie  Egyptians  accord^ 
ingly  drove  them  out  The  most  noble  of  them  went  under  Cadmus  and  Danaus 
to  Greece,  but  the  greater  number  followed  Moses,  a  wise  and  valiant  leader,  to 
Palestine."" 


>  Bell's  Pantheon,  vol.  1.  p.  122;  and  Hig- 
gini :  Anacalypeis,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

*  Ibid,  and  DapoU :  Origin  of  Religiooa  Be- 
lief, p.  174. 

>  Taylor's  Diegeeis,  p.  190 ;  Bell's  Pantheon, 
▼ol.  i.  under  "  Bacchus  ;''  and  Higgins:  Anaca- 
lypeis  ii.  19. 

«  Bxodos  ii.  1-11. 

•  Taylor*s  Diegesis,  p.  191 ;  Bell's  Pantheon, 
vol.  1.  under  *'  Bacchus;'*  and  Higgins  :  p.  19, 

YOl.il. 


•  Exodus  ii.  1-11. 

▼Bxodusxiii.  20,21. 

>  See  Prichard's  Historical  Records,  p.  74 ; 
also  Dunlap's Spirit  Hist.,  p.  40;  and  Cory's  An- 
cient  Fragments,  pp.  80,  81,  for  similar  ac- 
counts. 

**'AI1  persons  afflicted  with  leprony  were 
considered  displeasing  in  the  sight  of  the  Sun- 
god,  by  the  Egyptians."  (Bnnlap :  Spirit  Hist 
p.  40.) 

>•  Prichard's  Historical  Records,  p.  TL 

"  Ibid.  p.  78. 
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After  giving  the  different  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  sajs : 

"  In  this  dash  of  opinions,  one  point  aeonu  to  be  uniwraaUy  admitted,  A  pesti- 
lential disease,  disfiguring  the  race  of  man,  and  making  the  body  an  object  of 
loathsome  deformity,  spread  all  over  Egypt.  Bocchoris,  at  tiiat  time  the  reigning 
monarch,  consulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  and  received  for  answer,  that 
the  kingdom  must  be  purified,  by  cxierminaling  the  infected  multitude,  as  a  race 
of  men  detested  by  the  gods.  After  diligent  search,  tlie  wretched  sufferers  were 
collected  together,  and  in  a  wild  and  barren  desert  abandoned  to  tbeir  misery. 
In  that  distress,  while  the  vulgar  herd  was  sunk  In  deep  despair,  Moses,  one  of 
their  number,  reminded  them,  that,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  councils,  they  had  been 
already  rescued  out  of  impending  danger.  Deserteil  as  tbey  were  by  men  and 
gods,  he  told  them,  that  if  they  did  not  repose  their  confidence  in  him,  as  their 
chief  by  divine  commission,  they  had  no  resource  left.  His  offer  was  accepted. 
Their  march  began,  they  knew  not  whither.  Want  of  water  was  their  cJiief 
distress.  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  they  lay  stretched  on  the  bare  earth,  heart 
broken,  ready  to  expire,  when  a  troop  of  wild  asses,  returning  from  pasture, 
went  up  the  steep  ascent  of  a  rock  covered  with  a  grove  of  trees.  The  verdure 
of  the  herbage  round  the  place  suggested  the  idea  of  springs  near  at  band. 
Moses  traced  the  steps  of  the  animals,  and  discovered  a  plentiful  vein  of  water. 
By  this  relief  the  fainting  multitude  was  raised  from  despair.  They  pursued 
their  Journey  for  six  days  without  intermission.  On  the  seventh  day  they  made 
halt,  and,  having  expelled  the  natives,  took  possession  of  the  country,  where 
they  built  their  city,  and  dedicated  their  temple."* 

Other  accounts,  similar  to  these,  might  be  added,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  that  given  by  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Josephus,  the  Jewish  liistorian. 

Although  the  accounts  quoted  above  are  not  exactly  alike,  yet 
the  mam  paints  are  the  eavne^  which  are  to  the  effect  that  Egypt 
was  infected  with  disease  owing  to  the  foreigners  (among  whom 
were  those  who  were  afterwards  styled  "  the  children  of  Israel")  that 
were  in  the  country,  and  who  were  an  unclean  people,  and  that  they 
were  accordingly  diiven  out  into  the  wilderness. 

When  we  compare  this  statement  with  that  recorded  in  Genesis, 
it  does  not  take  long  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  nearest  the 
truth. 

Everything  putrid,  or  that  had  a  tendency  to  putridity,  was  care- 
fully avoided  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  so  strict  were  the 
Egyptian  priests  on  this  point,  that  they  wore  no  garments  made 
of  any  animal  substance,  circumcised  themselves,  and  shaved 
their  whole  bodies,  even  to  their  eyebrows,  lest  they  should  un- 
knowingly harbor  any  filth,  excrement  or  vermin,  supposed  to  be 
bred  from  putrefaction."  We  know  from  the  laws  set  down  in 
Leviticus^  tliat  the  Hebrews  were  not  a  remarkably  clean  race. 

>  Tadtna  :  Hist  book  v.  ch.  iii  and  Kenrick's  BgTpt,  vol.  1.  p.  447.    "  Tbe 

•  Knlsht :  Anc't  Art  and  MTthology,  p.  8Q,      cleanUnees  of  the  Bgyptian  priesu  was  extrems. 
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Jewish  priests,  m  tnaJking  a  history  fcr  their  race^  have  gives 
us  but  a  shadow  of  tmth  here  and  there;  it  is  ahnost  wholly 
mythical.  The  author  of  ^^  The  Beligion  of  Israel,"  speaking  on 
this  sabject,  says : 

"  The  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel  muti  start  from  the  tqfaum  of  the 
laraeKtei  in  Egypt.  Formerly  it  was  usual  to  take  a  much  earlier  starting-point, 
and  to  begin  with  a  religious  discussion  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Batriarcha. 
And  this  was  perfectly  right,  so  long  as  the  accounts  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob  were  considered  kittariedL  But  now  that  a  strict  investigation  has  shown  «m 
thai  aU  these  stories  are  emtsrdy  unhistorieal,  of  course  we  have  to  b^gin  the  his- 
tory later  on."* 

The  author  of  "  The  Spirit  History  of  Man,"  says : 

"The  Hebrews  came  out  of  ISgypt  and  settled  among  the  Canaanites.  2%^ 
neednot  be  traced  beyond  the  Eaoodus,  That  is  their  historieal  beginning.  It  was 
Tery  easy  to  cover  up  this  remote  event  by  the  recital  of  mythical  traditions, 
and  to  prefix  to  it  an  account  of  their  origin  in  which  the  gods  (Patriarchs), 
should  figure  as  their  ancestors."* 

Professor  Goldzhier  says : 

"The  residence  of  the  Hebrews  in  £|gypt,  and  their  exodus  thence  under  the 
guidance  and  training  of  an  enthusiast  for  the  freedom  of  his  tribe,  form  a  series 
of  strictly  historical  facts,  which  find  confirmation  even  in  the  documents  of 
ancient  Egypt  (which  we  have  Just  shown).  But  the  traditional  narratives  of 
these  events  (were)  Mborated  by  the  Hebrew  people."* 

Count  de  Volney  also  observes  that : 

"  What  Exodus  says  of  their  (the  Israelites)  servitude  under  the  king  of 
Heliopolis,  and  of  the  oppression  of  their  hosts,  the  Egyptians,  is  extremely 
probable.  It  is  here  their  ?ustory  begins,  AU  that  precedes  .  .  .  is  nothing  but 
mythology  and  cosmogony,*** 

In  speaking  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  Dr.  Knap- 
pert  says : 

"According  to  the  tradition  preserved  in  Qenesis,  it  was  the  promotion  of 
Jacob's  son,  Joseph,  to  be  viceroy  of  Egjrpt,  that  brought  about  the  migration  of 
the  sons  of  Israel  from  Canaan  to  Qosben.  The  story  goes  that  this  Joseph  was  sold 
as  a  slave  by  his  brothers,  and  after  many  changes  of  fortuue  received  the  vice- 
regal oflSce  at  Pharaoh's  hands  through  his  skill  in  interpreting  dreams.  Famine 
drives  his  brothers — and  afterwards  his  father — to  him,  and  the  Egyptian  prince 
gives  them  the  land  of  Qosben  to  live  in.     It  is  by  imagimng  cUl  this  tliat  the 


They  shaved  their  heads,  and  every  three  days 
shaved  their  whole  bodies.  They  bathed  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  often  in  the  night  also.  They 
wore  garments  of  white  linen,  deeming  it  more 
cleanly  than  cloth  made  from  the  hair  of  ani- 
mals. If  they  had  occasion  to  wear  a  woolen 
doth  or  mantle,  they  pat  it  off  before  entering 
a  temple  ;  so  scmpnloas  were  they  that  noth- 
ing impure  should  come  into  the  presence  of 
the  gods."    (Prog.  Belig.  Ideas,  L  168.) 


*'  Thinking  it  better  to  be  clean  than  hand- 
some, the  (£g}-ptian)  prients  shave  their  whole 
body  every  third  day,  that  neither  lice  nor  any 
other  impurity  may  bo  found  upon  them  whea 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  gods.''  (Hexod»- 
los :  book  il.  ch.  87.) 

>  The  Religion  of  Israel,  p  27. 

s  Dnnlap :  Spirit  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  86S. 

•  Hebrew  Mythology,  p.  S3. 

*  Besearchee  in  Ancient  Histoiy,  p.  MIL 
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Uffend  tries  to  account  for  the  fad  tJuU  Israel  passed  some  time  in  Egypt.  But  we 
most  look  for  the  real  explanation  in  a  migration  of  certain  tribes  which  could 
not  establish  or  maintain  themselves  in  Canaan,  and  were  forced  to  move 
further  on. 

**We  find  a  passage  in  Flavins  Joscphus,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
Egypt,  too,  a  recollection  survived  of  the  sojourn  of  some  foreign  tribes  in  the 
north-eastern  district  of  the  country.  For  this  writer  gives  us  two  fragments 
out  of  a  lost  work  by  Manetho,  a  priest,  who  lived  about  250  b.  c.  In  one  of 
these  we  have  a  statement  that  pretty  nearly  agrees  with  the  Israel itish  tradition 
about  a  sojourn  in  Gk>shen.  But  the  Israelites  were  looked  down  on  by  t?ie  Egyp- 
tians as  foreigners,  and  they  are  represented  as  lepers  and  unclean.  Moses  himself 
is  mentioned  by  name,  and  we  are  told  that  he  was  a  priest  and  joined  himself 
to  these  lepers  and  gave  them  laws."* 

To  return  now  to  the  story  of  the  Red  Sea  being  divided  to  let 
Moses  and  his  followers  pass  through— of  which  we  have  already 
seen  one  counterpart  in  the  legend  related  of  Bacchus  and  his  army 
passing  through  the  same  sea  dry-shod — there  is  another  similar 
story  concerning  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  histories  of  Alexander  relate  that  the  Pamphylian  Sea  was 
divided  to  let  him  and  his  army  pass  through.  Josephus,  after 
speaking  of  the  Bed  Sea  being  divided  for  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites,  says : 

"  For  the  sake  of  those  who  accompanied  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  who 
yet  lived  comparatively  but  a  little  while  ago,  the  Pamphylian  Sea  retired  and 
offered  them  a  passage  through  itself,  when  they  had  no  other  way  to  go  .  .  . 
and  this  is  eoitfessed  to  be  true  by  ail  who  have  written  about  the  actions  of  Alesi^ 
ander.**^ 

He  seems  to  consider  both  legends  of  the  same  authority, 
quoting  the  latter  to  substantiate  the  former. 

"  Callisthenes,  who  himself  accompanied  Alexander  in  the  ex- 
pedition," "  wrote,  how  the  Pamphylian  Sea  did  not  only  open  a 
passage  for  Alexander,  but,  rising  and  elevating  its  waters,  did  pay 
him  homage  as  its  king."* 

It  is  related  in  Egyptian  mythology  that  Isis  was  at  one  time  on 
a  journey  with  the  eldest  child  of  the  king  of  Byblos,  when  coming 
to  the  river  Phcedrus,  which  was  in  a  "  rough  air,"  and  wishing  to 


>  The  Religion  of  Israel,  pp.  81,82. 

*  Jewish  Antiq.  bk.  ii.  ch.  xvi. 

*  n>id.  note. 

"  It  was  said  that  the  waters  of  the  Pam- 
phylian Sea  miracQloasiy  opened  a  passage  for 
the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Admiral 
Beaofort,  however,  tells  a«  that, '  though  there 
are  no  tides  in  tliis  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
considenble  depression  of  the  sea  is  caused 


by  long-continaed  north  wind^;  and  Alexander, 
taking  advantage  of  snch  a  moment,  may  have 
dashed  on  without  impediment ;'  and  wc  accept 
the  explanation  att  a  matter  of  course.  But  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  are  Bald  to  have  miracu- 
lously opened  a  passage  for  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  we  insist  on  the  literal  truth  of  (hit 
story,  and  reject  natural  explanations  as  moo- 
strons.**    (Matthew  Arnold.) 
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cross,  she  commanded  the  stream  to  be  dried  v/p.  This  being  done 
she  crossed  without  trouble.' 

There  is  a  Hmdoo  fable  to  the  effect  that  when  the  infant 
Crishna  was  being  sought  by  the  reigning  tyrant  of  Madura  (King 
Kansa)'  his  foster-father  took  him  and  departed  out  of  the  country. 
Coming  to  the  river  Yuinna,  and  wishing  to  cross,  it  was  divided 
for  them  by  the  Lord,  and  they  passed  through. 

The  story  is  related  by  Thomas  Maurice,  in  his  "  Bfistory  of 
Hindostan,"  who  has  taken  it  from  the  BhaganxU  Pooratm.  It  is 
as  follows : 

"  Yasodba  took  the  child  Crishna,  and  carried  him  off  (from  where  he  was 
bom),  but,  coming  to  the  river  Yomna,  directly  opposite  to  Qokul,  Crishna's 
father  perceiving  the  current  to  be  very  strong,  it  being  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy 
season,  and  not  knowing  which  way  to  pass  it,  Crishna  commanded  the  water  to 
give  way  on  both  sides  to  his  father,  who  acoordingly  pa8$ed  dry-footed,  aoron  thA 

This  incident  is  illustrated  in  Plate  58  of  Moore's  ^^  Hindu 
Pantheon." 

There  is  another  Hindoo  legend,  recorded  in  the  Rig  Veda^  and 
quoted  by  Viscount  Amberly,  from  whose  work  we  take  it,*  to 
tiie  effect  that  an  Indian  sage  called  Yisvimati,  having  arrived  at  a 
river  which  he  wished  to  cross,  that  holy  man  said  to  it :  ^'  Listen 
to  the  Bard  who  has  come  to  you  from  afar  with  wagon  and  chariot* 
Sink  down,  become  fordable,  and  reach  not  up  to  our  chariot  axles." 
The  river  answers:  "I  will  bow  down  to  thee  like  a  woman  with 
full  breast  (suckling  her  child),  as  a  maid  to  a  man,  will  I  throw  my- 
self open  to  thee." 

This  is  accordingly  done,  and  the  sage  passes  through. 

We  have  also  an  Indian  legend  which  relates  that  a  courtesan 
named  Bindumati,  turned  back  the  streams  of  the  rvver  Qamgee,^ 

We  see  then,  that  the  idea  of  seas  and  rivers  being  divided 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  some  chosen  one  of  God  pass  through^ 
is  an  old  one  peculiar  to  other  peoples  beside  thj  Hebrews,  and 
the  probability  is  that  many  nations  had  legends  of  this  kind. 

That  Pharaoh  and  his  host  should  have  been  drowned  in  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  the  fact  not  mentioned  by  any  historian,  is  simply 
impossible,  especially  when  they  have,  as  we  have  seen,  noticed  the 
fact  of  the  Israelites  being  driven  out  of  Egypt.'  Dr.  In-nan, 
speaking  of  this,  says : 


>  See  Prlchard'8  BgTptUo  Mjtho.  p.  00. 

*  See  ch.  xviii. 

•  BIft  HindoeUii,  toL  U.  i>.  8U. 


«  AziAlyflis  Bellg.  Belief,  p.  668. 

•  See  Hazdy :  Baddhiat  Legenat,  p.  140. 

*!■  a  oaTe  dJeoofered  at  Deii^el-BalMr: 
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"  We  seek  in  yain  amongst  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  for  scenes  which  recaO 
soch  crneltieB  as  thoee  we  read  of  in  the  Hebrew  records;  and  in  the  writings 
which  have  hitherto  been  translated,  we  find  nothing  resembling  the  wholesale 
destructions  described  and  applauded  by  the  Jewish  historians,  as  perpetrated 
by  their  own  people."' 

That  Pharaoh  should  have  pursued  a  tribe  of  diseased  slaves, 
whofn  he  Juid  driven  out  of  hie  cowairy^  is  altogether  improbable. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Knappert,  we  may  conclude,  by  sayiug  that : 

"  T1U»  ttory,  which  toot  not  wriUen  uiUU  more  than  five  hundred  yeare  after  the 
esDoduM  Uee^,  can  lap  no  claim  to  be  eoneidered  hietorical.'^* 

(Ang.,  1881),  netr  Tbebet,  in  ISgypt,  was  foond  colored  and  yellow  linen  of  a  teztora  finer  than 

thirpfmime  mnmmiee  of  royal  and  prieetlj  per-  the  finest  Indian  mnelin,  upon  which  loint 

■ooagea.    Among  theae  was  King  Ramsew  n.,  flowers  are  strewn.    It  is  in  a  perfect  state  of 

the  third  king  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  and  perservation.    (See  a  Cairo  [Ang.  8th]  letter  tm 

the  Teritabla  Fharoah  of  the  Jewish  captiTlty.  the  London  Tbnet.) 
It  is  ▼eryatraage  that  be  should  he  JUri,  among  >  Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  li.  p.  66. 

a  nomher  of  other  kings.  If  be  had  been  lost  hi  *  The  Beligion  of  Israel,  p.  41. 

the  Bed  Sea.    !%•  mammy  is  wmpped  In  rose- 
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BEOEIYINO  THE  TEN  OOMMANBMENTS. 


The  receiving  of  the  Ten  Gommcmdmenta  by  Moses,  fiom  the 
Lord,  is  recorded  in  the  following  manner : 

"Id  the  third  month,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  gone  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  the  same  day  came  they  into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  .  .  . 
and  there  Israel  camped  before  the  Mount.    .     .    . 

'*  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day  that  there  were  thunders  and  lightnings, 
and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  Mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  tempest  exceedingly 
loud,  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the  camp  trembled.    .    .     . 

"  And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended 
upon  it  in  fire,  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and 
the  whole  Mount  quaked  greatly.  And  when  the  voice  of  the  tempest  sounded 
long,  and  waxed  louder  and  louder,  Moses  spake,  and  Qod  answered  him  by  a 
voice. 

'*  And  the  Lord  came  down  upon  i?ie  Mount,  and  called  Moses  up  to  the  top  of 
the  Mount,  and  Moses  went  up."^ 

The  Lord  there  communed  with  him,  and  "  he  gave  unto 
Moses  ....  two  tables  of  testimony,  tables  of  stone,  written  with 
tJie  finger  of  Ood,^^^ 

When  Moses  came  down  from  off  the  Mount,  he  found  the 
children  of  Israel  dancing  around  a  golden  calf,  which  his  brother 
Aaron  had  made,  and,  as  his  "  anger  waxed  hot,"  he  cast  tlie  tables 
of  stone  on  the  ground,  and  broke  them.'  Moses  again  saw  the 
Lord  on  the  Mount,  however,  and  received  two  more  tables  of 
stone.*  When  he  came  down  this  time  from  off  Mount  Sinai, 
"the  skin  of  his  face  did  shine."* 


>  Ezodas  xix. 

*  Exodus  xxxi.  18. 

*  Exodus  xxii.  19. 

*  Exodus  xxxiv. 

*  Ibid. 

It  was  a  common  belief  among  ancient 
Pagan  nations  that  the  gods  appeared  and 
conversed  with  men.  As  an  illustration  we  may 
tiVf.  the  following,  related  by  Herodotus^  the 
Grecian  historian,  who,  in  speaking  of  Egyi)t 
■nd  the  Egyptians,  says :  *'  There  is  a  large  city 
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called  Chemmis,  situated  in  the  Thebaic  dis- 
trict, near  Ncapolls,  in  which  is  a  quadrangular 
temple  dedicated  to  (the  god)  Persens,  son  of 
(the  Virgin)  Danae  ;  palm-trees  grow  round  it, 
and  the  portico  is  of  stone,  very  spacious,  and 
over  it  are  placed  two  large  stone  statues.  In 
this  inclosure  is  a  temple,  and  in  it  is  placed  a 
statue  of  Perseus.  The  Chcmmitse  (or  inhabi- 
tants uf  Chemmis),  t^ffirm  that  Pcrtew  has  frt- 
quently  appeared  to  them  on  earth^andfreqvently 
within  the  temple.''    (Uerodotus,  bk.  ii.  ch.  01.) 
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These  two  tables  of  stone  contained  the  Ten  ComflnMmd/rMnta} 
80  it  is  said,  which  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  the  present  day  are 
supposed  to  take  for  their  standard. 

They  are,  in  substance,  as  follows : 

1 — ^To  have  no  other  God  but  Jehovah. 

2— To  make  no  image  for  purpose  of  worship. 

3 — ^Not  to  take  Jehovah's  name  in  vain. 

4 — ^Not  to  work  on  the  Sabbath-day, 

6 — To  honor  their  parents. 

6— Not  to  kill. 

7 — Not  to  commit  adultery. 

8 — Not  to  steal. 

9 — Not  to  bear  false  witness  against  a  neighbor. 
10 — Not  to  covet." 

Wo  have  already  seen,  in  the  last  chapter,  that  Bacchus  was 
called  the  "  Lavy-gvverj  "  and  that  his  laws  were  written  on  two 
tables  of  stone,*  This  feature  in  the  Hebrew  legend  was  evi- 
dently copied  from  that  related  of  Bacchus,  but,  the  idea  of  his 
(Moses)  receiving  the  commandments  from  the  Lord  on  a  mountam 
was  obviously  taken  from  the  Persicm  legend  related  of  Zoroaster. 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  says : 

*'  What  applies  to  the  religion  of  Moses  applies  to  that  of  Zoroaster.  It  is 
placed  before  us  as  a  complete  system  from  the  first,  rewaled  by  Ahuramaeda 
(Ormuzd),  proclaimed  by  Zoroaster."* 

The  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  in  their  profusion  of  legends  of 
the  master,  relate  that  one  day,  as  he  prayed  on  a  high  mountain^ 
in  the  midst  of  thunders  and  lightnings  ("  fire  from  heaven  "),  the 
Lord  himself  appeared  before  him,  and  delivered  unto  him  the 
"Book  of  the  Law."  While  the  King  of  Persia  and  the  people 
were  assembled  together,  Zoroaster  came  down  from  the  mountain 
unharmed,  bringing  with  him  the  "Book  of  the  Law,"  which  had 
been  revealed  to  him  by  Ormuzd.  They  call  this  book  the  Zend- 
Avesta^  which  signifies  the  Living  Word.* 


>  BuddhOt  the  founder  of  Baddhlem,  had 
TEN  commandments.  1.  Not  to  kill.  2.  Not  to 
■teal.  8.  To  be  chaste.  4  Not  to  bear  false 
witness.  5.  Not  to  lie.  6.  Not  to  swear.  7. 
To  avoid  impure  words.  8.  To  be  disinterested. 
9.  Not  to  avenge  one's-self .  10.  Not  to  be  sa- 
perstitioQS.    (See  Hue's  Travels,  p.  828,  vol.  i.) 

■  Bxodas  XX.  Dr.  Oort  says  :  "  The  orij^inal 
ten  commandments  probably  ran  as  follown  :  I 
Tahwah  am  your  God.  Worship  no  other 
gods  beside  me.  Make  no  image  of  a  god. 
OoBunit  no  perjary.    Remember  to  keep  holy 


the  Sabbath  day.  Honor  yonr  father  and  your 
mother.  Commit  no  runrdcr.  Break  not  the 
marrlai^e  vow.  Steal  not.  Bear  no  false  wit- 
ness. Covet  not.*^  (Bible  for  Learners,  vol.  i. 
p.  18.) 

*  Bell's  Pantheon,  vol.  1.  p.  12-2.  Higgins, 
vol.  ii.  p.  10.  Cox  :  Aryan  Mytho.  vol.  11.  p. 
395. 

*  Mailer  :  Origin  of  Religion,  p.  130. 

*  See  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  pp.  2o7.  2r)8. 
This  book,  the  Zfad-Avf.sta,  is  similar,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  Vfdcu  of  tho  //-/"/rxv. 
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According  to  the  religion  of  the  Cretans,  Minos,  tneir  .  aw-giver, 
ascended  a  mountain  (Mount  Dicta)  and  there  received  from  the 
Supreme  Lord  (Zeus)  the  sacred  laws  which  he  brought  down  with 
him.* 

Almost  all  nations  of  antiquity  have  legends  of  their  holy  men 
ascending  a  mountcdn  to  ask  counsel  of  the  gods,  such  places 
being  invested  with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  deemed  nearer  to  the 
deities  tlian  other  portions  of  the  earth.' 

According  to  Egyptian  belief,  it  is  Thoth,  the  Deity  itself,  that 
speaks  and  reveals  to  his  elect  among  men  the  will  of  God  and  the 
arcana  of  divine  things.  Portions  of  them  are  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  written  by  the  very  finger  of  Thoth  himself ;  to 
have  been  the  work  and  composition  of  the  great  god.* 

Diodorus,  the  Grecian  historian,  says  : 

The  idea  promulgated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  their  law8 
were  received  direct  from  the  Most  High  God,  7m8  been  adopted 
with  success  hy  ma/ny  other  lanjD-gi/oers^  who  ha/oe  thus  insured  re'- 
sped  for  their  instihcUons.* 

The  Supreme  God  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  was  TezcaUipoca. 
He  occupied  a  position  corresponding  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews, 
the  Brahma  of  India,  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Odin  of  the 
Scandinavians.  His  name  is  compounded  of  Tezcatepec,  the  name 
of  a  numntain  {upon  which  he  is  said  to  ha^ve  manifested  himself 
to  m/m)  tUly  dark,  and  poca,  smoke.  The  explanation  of  this  des- 
ignation is  given  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus^  as  follows : 


This  liM  led  many  to  beliere  thai  Zoroastar 
WM  a  Brahman  ;  among  these  are  Bawlinaon 
(Bee  Imiiaii*s  Anelent  Faiths,  toI.  ii.  p.  881) 
and  Thomas  Maurice.  (See  Indian  Antiquities, 
▼ol.  IL  p.  219.) 

The  Pendans  themselTes  had  a  tradition 
thai  he  came  from  some  coontry  to  tlie  Bast 
of  them.  That  he  was  a  foreigner  is  indicated 
l^  a  iMtssage  in  the  Zind-Avetta  which  repre- 
seots  Ormiusd  as  saying  to  him:  **  Thoo,  0  Zoro- 
aster, by  the  promolgation  of  my  law,  shalt 
restore  to  me  my  former  glory,  which  was  pore 
light  Up  I  haste  thee  to  the  land  of  Iran, 
which  thirsteth  after  the  law,  and  say,  thns 
said  Ormusd,  Ac.'*  (See  Prog.  Belig.  Ideas, 
Tol.  i.  p.  S6S.) 

1  The  Bible  for  Learners,  toI.  L  p.  801. 

•  **The  deities  of  the  Hindoo  Fanttieon 
dwell  on  the  sacred  Moont  Mem ;  the  gods  of 
Persia  raled  from  AlbordJ ;  the  Greek  Jore 
thimdered  flrom  Olympns ;  and  the  Scandina- 
viau  gods  made  Asgard  awfol  with  their  pres- 
ence. .  .  .  Profane  history  is  fall  of  exam- 
plea  attesting  the  attachment  to  high  places  for 
purpose  of  sacrifice."  (Squire  :  Serpent  Sym- 
bols, p.  78.) 
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The  ofterings  of  the  Chinese  to  the  dsillei 
were  generally  on  the  summits  of  high  moun- 
tains, as  they  seemed  to  them  to  t>e  neater 
heaven,  to  the  majesty  of  which  they  were  to 
be  ofEered.'*  (Christmas's  Mytho.  p.  850,  in 
Ibid.)  "In  the  infancy  of  civilisation,  high 
places  were  chosen  by  the  people  to  offer  sac- 
riflces  to  the  gods.  The  first  altars,  the  first 
temples,  were  erected  on  monntaina.**  (Hum- 
boldt :  American  Researches.)  The  Himalayas 
are  the  '^Ektvenly  mofmUrini.^^  In  Sanscrit 
HImala,  corresponding  to  the  M.  Ctothic,  S^ 
mini  ;  Alem.,  HlmU;  Ger.,  Swed.,  and  Dan., 
Hlmma;  Old  Norse,  Eknln;  Dutch,  Etmel; 
Ang.-Sax.,  H«i^cn  ;  Bng.,  Btawn.  (See  Mal- 
let*s  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  48.) 

*  Bunsen*s  l^ypt,  quoted  in  Isis  Unveiled, 
vol.  ii.  p.  807.  Mrs.  Child  says :  **  The  law%  of 
Egypt  were  handed  down  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  regarded  with  the  utmost  veneration 
as  a  portion  of  religion.  Their  first  legislator 
represented  them  as  dictated  by  the  gods  them- 
selves, and  framed  expressly  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  by  their  secretary  2?loM."  (PMg. 
Belig.  Ideas«  rol.  i.  p.  178.) 

« Quoted  in  Ibid. 
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Tezcatlipoca  was  one  of  tlieir  most  potent  deities ;  they  say  lie 
once  appeared  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  They  paid  him  great 
reverence  and  adoration,  and  addressed  him,  in  their  prayers,  as 
"  Lord,  whose  servant  we  are."  No  man  ever  saw  his  face,  for  h© 
appeared  only  '^as  a  shade."  Indeed,  the  Mexican  idea  of  the 
godhead  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews.  Like  Jehovah,  Tezcat- 
lipoca dwelt  in  the  "  midst  of  thick  darkness."  When  he  descend- 
ed upon  the  mount  of  Tezcatepec^  darknees  overshadowed  the 
earthy  whUe  fire  and  water ^  in  mingled  streamns^  flowed  from  he- 
neath  his  feet^  from  its  summit.^ 

Thns,  we  see  that  other  nations,  beside  the  Hebrews,  believed 
that  their  laws  were  actually  received  from  God,  that  they  had 
legends  to  that  efiect,  and  that  a  m^mntadn  figures  conspicuously 
in  the  stories. 

Professor  Oort,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says : 

"No  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  antiquity  will  be  surprised  at  this,  for 
■imilar  bdiefs  were  very  common.  All  peoples  who  hod  issued  from  a  life  of 
barbarism  and  acquired  regular  political  institutions,  more  or  less  elaborate 
laws,  and  established  worship,  and  maxims  of  morality,  attributed  all  this — 
their  birth  as  a  nation,  so  to  speak — to  one  or  more  great  men,  all  of  whom, 
without  exception,  were  tuppoied  to  hawi  received  their  knowledge  from  some  deity. 

*'  Whence  did  Zoroaster,  the  prophet  of  the  Persians,  derive  his  religion? 
According  to  the  beliefs  of  his  followers,  and  the  doctrines  of  their  sacred  writ- 
ings, it  was  from  Ahuramazda,  the  God  of  light.  Why  did  the  Egyptians  repre- 
sent the  god  Thoth  with  a  writing  tablet  and  a  pencil  in  his  band,  and  honor  him 
especially  as  the  god  of  the  priests?  Because  he  was '  the  Lord  of  the  divine  Word, ' 
the  foundation  of  all  wisdom,  from  whose  inspiration  the  priests,  who  were  the 
scholars,  the  lawyers,  and  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people,  derived  all  their 
wisdom.  Was  not  Minos,  the  law-giver  of  the  Cretans,  the  friend  of  Zeus,  the 
highest  of  the  gods?  Nay,  was  he  not  even  his  son.  and  did  he  not  ascend  to  the 
sacred  cave  on  Mount  Dicte  to  bring  down  the  laws  which  his  god  had  placed 
there  for  him?  From  whom  did  the  Spartan  law-giver,  Lycurgus,  himself  say 
that  he  had  obtained  his  laws?  From  no  other  than  the  god  Apollo.  The  Roman 
legend,  too,  in  honoring  Numa  Pompilius  as  the  people's  instructor,  at  the  same 
time  ascribed  all  his  wisdom  to  his  intercourse  with  the  Ujrmph  Egeria.  It  was 
the  same  elsewhere;  and  to  make  one  more  example, — this  from  later  times — 
Mohammed  not  only  believed  himself  to  have  been  called  immediately  by  Qod 
to  be  the  prophet  of  the  Arabs,  but  declared  that  he  had  received  every  page  of 
the  Koran  from  the  hand  of  the  angel  GkibrieL'" 

>  8<6  Sqnira*!  Sopcnt  Sjmbol,  p.  ITS.  •  BlUt  for  Leanwn,  voL  L  p.  80L 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

8AM80N  AND  HIS   EXPLOITS. 

This  Israelite  hero  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  a  time  when  the 
children  of  Israel  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  His 
mother,  who  had  been  barren  for  a  number  of  years,  is  entertained 
by  an  angel,  who  informs  her  that  she  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a 
son,^  and  that  the  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto  God,  from  the 
womb,  and  he  shall  begin  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines. 

According  to  the  prediction  of  the  angel,  ^^  the  woman  bore  a 
son,  and  called  his  name  Sa/mson  /  and  the  child  grew,  and  the 
Lord  blessed  him." 

'*  And  Samson  (after  he  had  grown  to  man's  estate),  went  down  to  Timnath, 
and  saw  a  woman  in  Timnath  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines.  And  he  came 
up  and  told  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  said,  I  have  seen  a  woman  in  Timnath 
of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines;  now  therefore  get  her  for  me  to  wife." 


1  The  idea  of  a  woman  conceiTinf^,  and  bear- 
ing a  son  in  her  old  age,  eeems  to  haye  been  a 
Hebrew  pecollarity,  aa  a  nnmber  of  their  re- 
markable personages  were  born,  so  it  is  said,  of 
parents  well  advanced  in  years,  or  of  a  woman 
who  was  supposed  to  haye  been  harrtn.  As 
illustrations,  we  may  mention  this  case  of  Sami' 
son,  and  that  of  Joeeph  being  bom  of  Rachel. 
The  beautiful  Rachel,  who  was  so  much  beloved 
by  Jacob,  her  husband,  was  barren,  and  she 
bore  him  no  sons.  This  caused  grief  and  dis- 
content on  her  part,  and  anger  on  the  part  of 
her  husband.  In  her  old  age,  however,  she 
bore  the  wonderful  child  Joseph.  (See  Qenesis, 
zxx.  1-29.) 

Itaac  was  bom  of  a  woman  (Sarah)  who  had 
been  barren  many  years.  An  angel  appeared 
to  her  when  her  lord  (Abraham)  **  was  ninety 
years  old  and  nine,''  and  informed  her  that  she 
would  conceive  and  bear  a  son.  (See  (^n.  zvi.) 

Samuelt  the  **  holy  man,''  was  also  Ixim  of 
a  woman  (Hannah)  who  had  been  barreu  many 
years.  In  grief,  she  prayed  to  the  Lord  for  a 
child,  and  was  finally  comforted  by  receiving 
her  wish.    (See  1  Samuel,  i.  1-20.) 

John  the  Baptist  was  also  a  miraculously  con- 
ceived infant.     His  mother,  Elizabeth,  bore 
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him  in  her  old  age.  An  angel  alto  informed  her 
and  her  husband  Zacharlah,  that  this  event 
would  take  place.    (See  Luke,  i.  1-SS.) 

Mary^  the  mother  of  Jesue^  was  bom  of  a 
woman  (Anna)  who  was  "  old  and  stricken  in 
years,"  and  who  had  been  barren  all  her  life. 
An  angel  appeared  to  Anna  and  her  husband 
(Joachim),  and  told  them  what  was  about  to 
take  place.  (See  '  *  The  (Gospel  of  Mary,"  Apoc.) 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  idea  of  a  wonderful 
child  being  born  of  a  woman  who  liad  passed 
the  age  which  nature  had  destined  for  her  to 
bear  children,  and  who  had  been  barren  all  her 
life,  was  a  favorite  one  among  the  Hebrews. 
The  idea  that  the  ancestors  of  a  race  lived  to  a 
fabulous  old  age,  is  also  a  familiar  one  among 
the  ancients. 

Most  ancient  nations  relate  in  their  fables 
that  their  ancestors  lived  to  be  very  old  men. 
For  instance  ;  the  Ptrsian  patriarch  Kaiomaras 
reigned  560  years ;  Jemshid  reigned  HOO  years  ; 
Jahmurash  reigned  700  years ;  Dahfik  reigned 
1000  years ;  Ferldun  reigned  130  years  ;  Manu- 
geher  reigned  500  years ;  Kaikans  reigned  150 
years;  and  Bahaman  reigned  112 years.  (See 
Dunlap  :  Son  of  the  Man,  p.  155,  note.) 
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Samson's  father  and  mother  preferred  that  he  should  take  a 
woman  among  the  daughters  of  their  own  tribe,  but  Samson  wished 
for  the  maid  of  the  Philistines,  "for,"  said  he,  "she  pleaseth  me 
well." 

The  parents,  after  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  Lord,  that  he  should  marry  the  maid  of  the  Philistines, 
consented. 

*'  Then  went  Samson  down,  and  his  father  and  his  mother,  to  Timnath,  and 
came  to  the  vineyards  of  Timnnth,  and,  behold,  a  young  lion  roared  against  him 
(Samson).  And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  him,  and  he  rent 
him  (the  lion)  as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid,  and  he  had  nothing  in  his  hand." 

This  was  Samson's ^^^  exploit,  which  he  told  not  to  any  one, 
not  even  his  father,  or  his  mother. 

He  then  continued  on  his  way,  and  went  down  and  talked  with 
the  woman,  and  she  pleased  him  well. 

And,  after  a  time,  he  returned  to  take  her,  and  he  turned  aside 
to  see  the  carcass  of  the  lion,  and  behold,  "  there  was  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  honey,  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion." 

Samson  made  a  feast  at  his  wedding,  which  lasted  for  set^en 
days.  At  this  feast,  there  were  brought  thirty  companions  lo  be 
with  him,  unto  whom  he  said :  "  I  will  now  put  fortli  a  riddle 
unto  you,  if  ye  can  certainly  declare  it  me,  within  the  seven  days 
of  the  feast,  and  find  it  out,  then  I  will  give  you  thirty  sheets, 
and  thirty  changes  of  garments.  But,  if  ye  cannot  declare  it 
me,  then  shall  ye  give  me  thirty  sheets,  and  thirty  changes  of  gar- 
ments." And  they  said  unto  him,  "  Put  forth  thy  riddle,  that  we 
may  hear  it."  And  he  answered  them :  "  Out  of  the  eater  came 
forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness." 

This  riddle  the  thirty  companions  could  not  solve. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  seventh  day,  that  they  said  unto 
Samson's  wife :  *  Entice  thy  husband,  that  he  may  declare  unto 
UB  the  riddle.' " 

She  accordingly  went  to  Samson,  and  told  him  that  he  could  not 
love  her ;  if  it  were  so,  he  would  tell  her  the  answer  to  the  riddle. 
After  she  had  wept  and  entreated  of  him,  he  finally  told  her,  and  she 
gave  the  answer  to  the  children  of  her  people.  "  And  the  men  of 
the  city  said  unto  him,  on  the  seventh  day,  before  the  sun  went 
down,  '  What  is  sweeter  than  honey,  and  what  is  stronger  than  a 
Uon?'" 

Samson,  upon  hearing  this,  suspected  how  they  managed  to  find 
out  the  answer,  whereupon  he  said  unto  them:  "If  ye  had  not 
ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  found  out  my  riddle  " 
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Samson  was  tliCD  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  get  the  thii*tj 
sheets,  and  the  thirty  changes  of  garments ;  but,  "  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  went  down  to  Ashkelon,  amd  dew 
thirty  men  of  thenij  and  took  their  spoil,  and  gave  change  of  gar- 
ments unto  them  which  expounded  the  riddle." 

This  was  the  hero's  second  exploit. 

His  anger  being  kindled,  he  went  up  to  his  father's  house,  in- 
stead of  returning  to  his  wife.'  Lut  it  came  to  pass,  that,  after  a 
while,  Samson  repented  of  his  actions,  and  returned  to  his  wife's 
house,  and  wished  to  go  in  to  his  wife  in  the  chamber ;  but  her 
father  would  not  sujBEer  him  to  go.  And  her  father  said :  "  I 
verily  thought  that  thou  hadst  utterly  hated  her,  therefore,  I  gave 
her  to  thy  companion.  Is  not  her  younger  sister  fairer  than  she  ? 
Take  her,  I  pray  thee,  instead  of  her." 

This  did  not  seem  to  please  Samson,  even  though  the  younger 
was  fairer  than  the  older,  for  he  "  went  and  caught  three  hundred 
foxes,  and  took  firebrands,  and  turned  (the  foxes)  tail  to  tail,  and 
put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst  between  two  tails.  And  when  he  had 
set  the  brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the  standing  com  of  the 
Philistines,  and  burned  up  both  the  shocks  and  also  the  standing 
com,  with  the  vineyards  and  olives." 

This  was  Samson's  third  exploit. 

When  the  Philistines  found  their  corn,  their  vineyards,  and 
their  olives  burned,  they  said :  "  Who  hath  done  this  I" 

"  And  they  answered, '  Samson,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Timnite,  because  he  had 
taken  his  wife,  and  given  her  to  his  companion.'  And  the  Philistines  came  up, 
and  burned  her  and  her  father  with  fire.  And  Samson  said  onto  them:  *  Though 
ye  have  done  this,  jet  will  I  be  avenged  of  you,  and  after  that  I  will  cease.'  And 
he  smote  them  hip  and  thigh  ttith  a  great  tHaughier,  and  he  went  and  dwelt  in  the 
top  of  the  rock  Etam." 

This  "  great  slaughter  "  was  Samson's  fourth  exploit. 

"  Then  the  Philistines  went  up,  and  pitched  in  Judah,  and  spread  themselves 
in  Lehi.  And  the  men  of  Judah  said:  '  Why  are  ye  come  up  against  us?'  And 
they  answered :  '  To  bind  Samson  are  we  come  up,  and  to  do  to  him  as  he  hath 
done  to  us.'  Then  three  thousand  men  of  Judah  went  \ip  to  the  top  of  the 
rock  Etam,  and  said  to  Samson:  'Knowest  thou  not  that  the  Philistines  are 
rulers  over  us?  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  unto  us  ?'  And  he  said 
unto  them:  'As  they  did  unto  me,  so  have  I  done  unto  them.'  And  they 
said  unto  him :  *  We  are  come  down  to  bind  thee,  that  we  may  deliver  thee 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.'  And  Samson  said  unto  them:  'Swear 
unto  me  that  ye  will  not  fall  upon  me  yourselves.'  And  they  spake  unto  him, 
saying,  '  No;  but  we  will  bind  thee  fast,  and  deliver  thee  into  tbeir  hands:  but 
surely  we  will  not  kill  thee.'     And  tbey  bound  him  with  two  new  cords,  and 

*  Jodgw,  xIt. 
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brought  him  up  from  the  rock.  And  when  he  came  unto  Lehi,  the  PhilistineB 
shouted  against  him ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  him,  and 
the  eonU  that  ioere  upon  his  arms  beeame  as  flax  that  was  burned  unthfiret  and  his 
hands  loosed  from  off  his  hands.  And  he  found  a  new  Jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  and  put 
forth  his  hand  and  took  it,  and  slew  a  tha*isand  men  with  it," 

This  was  Samson's  ^i^A  exploit. 

After  slaying  a  thousand  men  he  was  ^'  sore  atliirst,"  and  called 
unto  the  Lord.  And  "  God  clave  a  hollow  place  that  was  in  the 
jaw,  and  there  came  water  thereout,  and  when  he  had  drunk,  his 
spirit  came  again,  and  he  revived."* 

"  Then  went  Samson  to  Gaza  and  saw  there  a  harlot,  and  went  in  unto  her. 
And  it  was  told  the  Qazites,  saying,  '  Samson  is  come  hither.'  And  they  com- 
passed him  in,  and  laid  wait  for  him  all  night  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were 
quiet  all  the  night,  saying:  '  In  the  morning,  when  it  is  day,  we  shall  kill  him.' 
And  Samson  lay  (with  the  harlot)  till  midnight,  and  arose  at  midnight,  and  took 
the  doors  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  two  posts,  and  went  away  with  them, 
bar  and  all,  and  put  them  upon  his  shoulders,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  top  of 
a  hill  that  is  in  Hebron." 

This  was  Samson's  sixth  exploit. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  afterward,  that  he  loved  a  woman  in  Uie  valley  of 
Soreck,  whose  name  was  Delilah.  And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  came  up  unto 
her,  and  said  unto  her:  '  Entice  him,  and  see  wherein  his  great  strength  lieth, 
and  by  what  means  we  may  prevail  against  him.'  *' 

Delilah  then  began  to  entice  Samson  to  tell  her  wherein  his 
strength  lay. 

"  She  pressed  him  daUy  with  her  words,  and  urged  him,  so  that  his  soul  was 
vexed  unto  death.  Then  he  told  her  ail  his  heart,  and  said  unto  her:  '  There 
hath  not  come  a  razor  upon  mine  head,  for  I  have  been  a  Nazarite  unto  Ood  from 
my  mother's  womb.  If  I  be  shaven,  then  my  strength  will  go  from  me,  and  I 
shall  become  weak,  and  be  like  any  other  man.'  And  when  Delilah  saw  that  he 
had  told  her  all  his  heart,  she  went  and  called  for  the  lords  of  the  Philistines, 
saying:  '  Come  up  this  once,  for  he  hath  showed  me  all  his  heart.'  Then  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines  came  up  unto  her,  and  brought  money  in  their  hands 
(for  her). 

**  And  she  made  him  (Samson)  sleep  upon  her  knees;  and  she  called  for  a 
man,  and  she  caused  him  to  shave  off  the  seven  locks  of  his  head;  and  she  began 
to  afflict  him,  and  his  strength  went  from  him." 

The  Philistines  then  took  him,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  put  him 
in  piison.  And  being  gathered  together  at  a  great  sacrifice  in  honor 
of  their  God,  Dagon,  they  said :  *'  Call  for  Samson,  that  he  may 
make  us  sport."  And  they  called  for  Samson,  and  he  made  them 
sport. 

"  And  Samson  said  unto  the  lad  that  held  him  by  the  hand.  Suffer  me  that  I 
may  feel  the  pillars  whereupon  the  house  standcth,  that  I  may  lean  upon  them. 

>  Judges,  XT. 
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"  Now  the  house  wm  full  of  men  mod  women;  and  all  the  lords  of  the  Philia- 
tines  were  there;  and  there  were  upon  the  roof  aboat  three  thousand  men  and 
women,  that  beheld  while  Samaon  made  apart 

**  And  iMimson  called  udU>  the  Ixml,  and  aaid:  '  O  Lord  Crod,  remember  me, 
I  pray  thee,  and  strengthen  me,  I  pray  thee,  only  this  once,  O  God,  that  I  may 
be  at  once  avenged  of  the  Philistines  for  my  two  eyea.' 

"And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two  middle  pillars  upon  which  the  house 
stood  and  on  which  it  was  borne  up,  of  the  one  with  his  right  hand,  and  of  the 
other  with  his  left  And  Samson  said:  *  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines.'  And 
he  bowed  himself  with  all  his  might;  and  (having  regained  his  strength)  the 
house  fell  upon  the  lords,  and  upon  the  people  that  were  therein.  So  the  dead 
which  he  slew  at  his  death,  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life.'** 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  the  "  strong  man  "  of  the  Hebrews. 

Tliat  tliis  story  is  a  copy  of  the  l^ends  related  of  Hercules,  or 
that  they  have  both  been  copied  from  similar  l^ends  existing 
among  some  other  nations,'  is  too  evident  to  be  disputed.  Many 
churchmen  have  noticed  the  similarity  between  the  history  of 
Samson  and  that  of  Hercules.  In  Chambers's  Encylopffidia,  undei 
"  Samson,"  we  read  as  follows  : 

"  It  has  been  matter  of  most  contradictory  speculations,  how  far  his  existence 
is  to  be  laken  as  a  reality,  or,  in  other  words,  what  substratum  of  bistorica. 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  supposed  cirele  of  popular  l^ends,  artistically  rounded 
off,  in  the  four  chapters  of  Judges  which  treat  of  him.    .     .     . 

"The  miraculous  deeds  he  performed  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  many 
commentators,  and  the  text  has  been  twisted  and  turned  in  aU  directions,  to 
explain,  rationally,  bis  slaying  those  prodigious  numbers  single-handed;  his 
carrying  the  gates  of  Gaza,  in  one  night,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  &c.,  &c'* 

That  this  is  simply  a  Solar  myth,  no  one  will  doubt,  we  believe, 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  it. 

Prof.  Goldziher,  who  has  made  "  Comparative  Mythology  '* 
a  special  study,  says  of  this  story  : 

**  The  most  complete  and  rounded-off  Solar  myth  extant  in  Hebrew,  is  that 
of  Shimshdn  (Samson),  a  cycle  of  mythical  conceptions  fully  comparable  with 
the  Greek  myth  of  Hercules."* 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  if  such  is  the  case,  by 
comparing  the  exploits  of  Samson  with  those  of  Hercules. 

The  first  wonderful  act  performed  by  Samson  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  of  slaying  a  lion.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  when 
he  was  but  a  youth.  So  likewise  was  it  with  Hercules.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  slew  an  enormous  Hon.* 

The  valley  of  Neraea  was  infested  by  a  terrible  lion ;  Eurystheus 
ordered  Hercules  to  bring  him  the  sldn  of  this  monster.     After 

>  Jadgee,  xvi.  »  Hebrew  Mylholoj^y.  p.  248. 

*  Perhaps  that  of  Izdabar.    See  chapter  xi.  <  Munual  of  Mythology,  p.  248.    The  Ase  of 

Fable,  p.  2U0. 
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tifiiiig  in  vain  his  club  and  arrows  against  the  lien,  Hercules 
strangled  the  animal  with  his  hands.  He  returned,  carrying  the 
dead  lion  on  his  shoulders ;  but  Eurystheus  was  so  frightened  at 
the  sight  of  it,  and  at  this  proof  of  the  prodigious  strength  of  the 
hero,  that  he  ordered  liim  to  deliver  the  accounts  of  his  exploits  in 
the  future  outside  the  town.* 

To  show  the  courage  of  Hercules,  it  is  said  that  he  entered  the 
cave  where  the  lion's  lair  was,  closed  the  entrance  behind  him,  and 
at  once  grappled  with  the  monster." 

Samson  is  said  to  have  torn  asunder  the  ja/w%  of  the  lion,  and 
we  find  him  generally  represented  slaying  the  beast  in  that  manner. 
So  likewise  was  this  the  manner  in  which  Hercules  disposed  of  the 
Nemean  lion.* 

The  skin  of  the  lion,  Hercules  tore  off  with  his  fingers,  and 
knowing  it  to  be  impenetrable,  resolved  to  wear  it  henceforth.* 
The  statues  and  paintings  of  Hercules  either  represent  him  carrying 
the  lion's  skin  over  his  arm,  or  wearing  it  hanging  down  his  back, 
the  skin  of  its  head  fitting  to  his  crown  like  a  cap,  and  the  fore-legs 
knotted  under  his  chin.* 

Samson's  second  exploit  was  when  he  went  down  to  Ashkelon 
and  slew  thirty  men. 

Hercules,  when  returning  to  Thebes  from  the  lion-hunt,  and 
wearing  its  skin  hanging  from  his  shoulders,  as  a  sign  of  his  suc- 
cess, met  the  heralds  of  the  King  of  the  MinysB,  coming  from 
Orchomenos  to  claim  the  annual  tribute  of  a  hundred  cattle,  levied 
on  Thebes.  Hercules  cut  off  the  ears  and  noses  of  the  heralds, 
bound  their  hands,  and  sent  them  home.* 

Samson's  third  exploit  was  when  he  caught  three  hundred  foxes, 
and  took  fire-brands,  and  turned  them  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a  fire- 
brand in  the  midst  between  two  tails,  and  let  them  go  into  the 
standing  com  of  the  Philistines. 

There  is  no  such  feature  as  this  in  the  legends  of  Hercules,  the 
nearest  to  it  in  resemblance  is  when  he  encounters  and  kills  the 
Leamean  Hydra.'  During  this  encounter  a  fire^and  figures 
conspicuously,  and  the  neighboriTig  wood  is  set  onfire,^ 


>  Bnlflnch:  The  Age  of  Fable,  p.  200. 

•  Morray:  Manaal  of  Mythology,  p.  349. 
•Roman  Antiquities,  p.  124;   and  Mont- 

Itaoon,  Tol.  i.  plate  cxxvf. 

«  Marray:  Manual  of  Mythology,  p.  249. 

•  See  n)id.  Greek  and  lulian  Mythology,  p. 
129,  and  Montfancon,  yol.  1.  plate  cxxt.  and 
cxzri. 

•  Manual  of  Mythology,  p.  947. 


^  **  It  has  many  heads,  one  being  immortal, 
as  the  storm  mast  constantly  supply  new  clouda 
while  the  vapors  are  driven  off  by  the  Sun 
into  space.  Hence  the  story  went  that  although 
Herakles  could  burn  away  its  mortal  hetJs,  aa 
the  Bun  bums  up  the  clouds,  still  he  can  but 
hide  away  the  mist  or  vapor  itself,  which  at  ita 
appointed  time  mnst  again  darken  the  aky.** 
(Cox:  Aryan  Mytho.,  vol.  ii  p.  4S.) 

*  See  Manoal  of  Mythc,  p.  280. 
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We  have,  however,  an  explanation  of  this  portion  of  the  legend, 
in  the  following  from  Prof.  Steinthal :, 

At  the  festival  of  Ceres,  held  at  Rome,  in  the  month  of  April, 
a  fox-hunt  through  the  circus  was  indulged  in,  m  which  hwrning 
torches  were  hovaid  to  thefoxe^  tails. 

3?his  was  intended  to  be  a  symbolical  reminder  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  fields  by  mildew,  called  the  "r^yJxB,"  which  was  ex- 
orcised in  various  ways  at  this  momentous  season  (the  last  third  of 
April).  It  is  the  time  of  the  Dog-Star^  at  which  the  mildew  was 
most  to  be  feared  ;  if  at  that  time  great  solar  heat  follows  too  close 
upon  the  hoar-frost  or  dew  of  the  cold  nights,  this  mischief  rages 
like  a  burning  fox  through  the  corn-fields.* 

He  also  says  that : 

"  This  is  the  sense  of  the  story  of  the  foxes,  which  Samson  caught  and  sent 
into  the  Philistines'  fields,  with  fire-brands  fastened  to  their  tails,  to  hum  the 
crops.  Like  the  lion,  the  fox  is  an  animal  that  indicated  the  solar  heat,  being 
well  suited  for  this  both  by  its  color  and  by  its  long-haired  talL"* 

Bouchart,  in  his  "  Hierozoicon,"  observes  that : 

"  At  this  period  (i.  0.,  the  last  third  of  April)  they  cut  the  corn  in  Palestine 
and  Lower  Egypt,  and  a  few  days  after  the  setting  of  the  Hyads  arose  the  Fox, 
in  whose  train  or  tail  comes  the  fires  or  toixhes  of  the  dog-days,  represented 
among  the  Egyptians  by  red  marks  painted  on  the  backs  of  their  animals."' 

Ciount  de  Yolney  also  tells  us  that : 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Carseoles,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  every  year,  in  a 
religious  festival,  burned  a  number  of  foxes  with  torches  tied  to  their  tttiU.  They 
gave,  as  the  reason  for  this  whimsical  ceremony,  that  their  com  had  been  f ormer- 
ly  burnt  by  a  fox  to  whose  tail  a  young  man  had  fastened  a  bundle  of  Ughted 
straw."* 

He  concludes  his  account  of  this  peculiar  ^'  religious  festival," 
by  saying : 

**  This  is  exactly  the  story  of  Samson  with  the  Philistines,  but  it  is  a  Pheni- 
dan  tale.  Ck^r-Seol  is  a  compound  word  in  that  tongue,  signifying  taum  cf  foxes. 
The  Philistines,  originally  from  Egypt,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  colonies. 
The  Phenicians  had  a  great  many;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  admitted  that  they 
borrowed  this  story  from  the  Hebrews,  as  obscure  as  the  Druses  are  in  our  own 
times,  or  that  a  simple  adventure  gave  rise  to  a  religious  ceremony;  it  eoidenUy 
can  only  be  a  mythologieal  and  cMegorioal  na/mUkm"^ 

So  much,  then,  for  the  foxes  and  fire-brands. 
Samson's  fourth  exploit  was  when  he  smote  the  Philistines 
"  hip  and  thigh,"  "  with  great  slaughter." 

>  Steinthal:  The  Legend  of  Samion,  p.  808.  *  Qaoted  by  Coant  de  Volnej:  BeeearchM 

Bee,  also,  Higgina:  AnacalTpeis,  yol.  i  p.  MO,  in  Ancient  History,  p.  4S,  noU. 

and  Volney:  Beiearchea  in  AncH  History,  p.  4S.  «  Volney :  Besearchea  in  Ancient  Uiatocy, 

•Ibid.  P.4S. 
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It  is  related  of  Hercules  that  he  had  a  combat  with  an  army  of 
Centaurs,  who  were  armed  witli  pine  sticks,  rocks,  axes,  ifec. 
Tliey  flocked  in  wild  confusion,  and  surrounded  the  cave  of 
Pholos,  where  Hercules  was,  when  a  violent  fight  ensued.  Hercules 
was  obliged  to  contend  against  this  large  armed  force  single-handed, 
but  he  came  off  victorious,  and  slew  a  great  number  of  them.' 
Hercules  also  encountered  and  fought  SLgaxast  an  army  of  giantSj 
at  the  Phlegraean  fields,  near  Oumae.' 

Samson's  next  wonderful  exploit  was  when  "  three  thousand  men 
of  Judah  "  bound  him  with  cards  and  brought  him  up  into  Lehi, 
when  the  Philistines  were  about  to  take  his  life.  The  cords  with 
which  he  was  bound  immediately  became  as  flax,  and  loosened 
from  off  his  hands.  He  then,  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  slew  one 
thousand  Philistines.' 

A  very  similar  feature  to  this  is  found  in  the  history  of  Her- 
cules. He  is  made  prisoner  by  the  Egyptians,  who  wish  to  take 
his  life,  but  while  they  are  preparing  to  slay  him,  he  breaks  loose 
his  bonds — ^having  been  tied  with  cords — ^and  kills  Bnseris,  the 
leader  of  the  baud,  and  the  whole  retintce.* 

On  another  occasion,  being  refused  shelter  from  a  storm  at  Kos, 
he  was  enraged  at  the  inhabitants,  and  accordingly  destroyed  the 
whole  totvn^ 

Samson,  after  he  had  slain  a  thousand  Philistines,  was  '^  sore 
athirst,"  and  called  upon  Jehovahy  his  father  in  heaven,  to  succor 
him,  whereupon,  water  immediately  gushed  forth  from  "  a  hollow 
place  that  was  in  the  jaw-bone." 

Hercules,  departing  from  the  Indies  (or  rather  Ethiopia),  and 
condacting  his  army  through  the  desert  of  Lybia,  feels  a  burning 
thirst,  and  conjures  IhoUy  his  father,  to  succor  him  in  his  danger. 


>  See  Mnmj:  Muraal  of  MTthoIogj,  p.  861. 

**  Tbe  ■langhtcr  of  the  Centaan  by  Hercnlee 
Is  tbe  conqoMt  and  difpcnlon  of  the  yspora 
by  the  Sun  ae  he  rises  In  the  hesven."  (Cox: 
Aryan  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  47.) 

*  Murray:  Manual  of  Mythology,  p.  2tff. 

*  Sbamgar  also  slew  six  hondred  Philistines 
with  an  ox-goad.    (See  Judges,  lii.  81.) 

**  It  is  scarcely  neceisary  to  say  that  these 
weapons  are  the  heritage  of  all  the  Solar  heroes, 
that  they  are  found  in  the  hands  of  Phebusand 
Herakles,  of  (Edlpns,  Achillens,  Philoktetes,  of 
Siguard,  Rnatem,  Indra,  Isfendnjar,  of  TUe- 
I^ios,  Meleagros,  Theseus,  Kadmoe,  Bellero 
phon,  and  all  other  slayers  of  noxious  and 
fearful  things.''  (Bey.  Oeo.  Cox:  Tales  of 
Ancient  Greece,  p.  xxviL) 

*  See  Volney:  Besearches  in  Ancient  Hia. 
tofy,  p.  41.    Higgins  :  Anacalypsis,  toI.  L  p. 


;  Montfauoon:  L' Antiquity  BxpUqn^, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  218,  and  Murray:  Manual  of  Mythol- 
ogy, pp.  259-262. 

It  is  evident  that  Herodoiiu,  the  Grecian 
historian,  was  somewhat  of  a  skeptic,  for  he 
Bi^:  *'  The  Grecians  say  that '  When  Hercules 
anWed  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptians,  having  crown- 
ed him  with  a  garland,  led  him  in  procession, 
as  designing  io  sacrifice  him  to  Jupiter,  and 
that  for  some  time  he  remained  quiet,  bui; 
when  they  b^rsn  the  preparatory  ceremonies 
upon  him  at  the  altar,  he  eet  about  defending 
himself  and  slew  every  one  of  them.*  Now, 
since  Hercules  was  but  one.  and,  besides,  a 
mere  man,  as  they  confess,  how  is  it  possible 
that  he  should  slay  many  thonsandsf  (Herod* 
otus,  book  ii.  oh.  45). 

•  Murray:  Manual  of  Mythology,  p.  968. 
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lostantlj  the  (celestial)  Ram  appoare.  Hercniee  follows  bim  and 
amvefi  at  a  place  wliero  the  R^  scrapes  witli  Ins  foot,  ondtAera 
inatanUy  comes  fortii  a  i>pring  of  water.' 

Samson's  sixth  exploit  liappened  when  lie  went  to  Gaza  to 
visit  a  liarbt.  The  Oazitcs,  who  wished  to  take  his  life,  laid  wait 
for  him  all  night,  bat  Samson  left  the  town  at  midnight,  and  took 
with  him  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  two  posts,  on  liis  shonlders. 
He  curried  them  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  some  tiftj  miles  away,  and  left 
them  there. 

This  story  veiy  mnch  resemhles  tliat  of  the  "  Filtars  of  Her- 
cules," called  tlie  "  Gaies  of  Cadis."' 

Connt  de  Yolney  tells  as  that: 

I  bia  ahonldere  (teo  eotumnt 


"The  Pillars  of  Hercules  "  was  the  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  two  rocks  forming  the  entrance  or  gaie  to  the  Mediterranean 
at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.*  Their  erection  was  ascribed  by  the 
Greeks  to  Hercules,  on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  to  the  kingdom 
of  Geryon.     According  to  one  version  of  the  story,  thoy  had  been 

_     nnited,    bat    Hercnles 

tore  them  asnnder.* 

Fig.  No.  3  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  Hercules 
with  the  two  poets  or 
pillars  on  his  shoulders, 
as  alluded  to  by  Count 
de  Volney.  We  have 
taken  it  fromMontfan- 
con's  "  L'Antiquite  Ex- 
pliqnfee."' 

J.  P.  Landy  says  of 
this: 


FIG  NQ.3  . 


■  Tolnsj:  Beaeircltsi  Id  Ai 
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1   (the   T 


Eerpilan  Jnptter.  norablped 
of  a  Bam),  thai:  "  Bacchv  having  mbdiied 
Alls,  mi  pnaslDg  willi  hit  nnaj  through 
the  dCKiU  vt  Atricit.  wu  In  great  vaiit  of 
water ;  bat  Jnplter,  bit  fsthcr.  utnmlng  the 
■hapo  of  a  Bam,  led  him  to  >  foiuitslD,  where 


temple  to  Joplter,  under  ths  title  of  AnmoK." 
•  Cadiz  <anclcnt  Qadet),  being  sitnatsd  near 
tbe  moufA  of  [lie  Mcaitcrmnein.  ^lie  dm. 
aolhop  Mho  menllons  the  Pillare  of  Hercniee  la 
Pindar,  and  he  placvs  them  Ibere,  (Cham- 
bera'e  Eneydo.  ■'" 


1  bliDKlt  a 


qntu 


I   hia  a 


.    p.    «. 


Tilot:  ITi 

•SBcrliiimlwrs'B  Encyclo|«di« 
colea."  Cory's  Ancient  Pragmenw, 
and  Biilflneb:  The  Age  of  Fnble.  p.  901. 

•Chambe™-«  EncTolo.,  ut.  "Herculi 

*  Vol.  I.  plan  cutU. 
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"  Hercules  canying  his  two  columns  to  erect  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
may  have  some  reference  to  the  Hebrew  story."' 

We  think  there  is  no  doabt  of  it  By  changiDg  the  name  Her- 
coles  into  Samson,  the  l^end  is  complete. 

Sir  William  Drommond  tells  as,  in  his  ^^  (Edipns  JndaicuB," 
that : 

"  ^OM  signifies  a  Goat,  and  was  thetype  of  the  Sun  in  Capricorn.  The  0<Um 
€f  tks  Bun  were  feigned  by  tlie  ancient  Astronomers  to  be  in  Capricorn  and 
Cancer  (that  is,  in  0<ma\  from  wliich  signs  the  tropics  are  named.  Samson 
carried  away  the  gates  from  Gkza  to  Hebron,  the  city  of  conjunction.  Now, 
Count  Gebelin  tells  us  that  at  Cadiz,  where  Hercules  was  anciently  wonhiped, 
there  was  a  representation  of  him,  mth  a  gate  an  hi$  iKaulden,"* 

The  stories  of  the  amours  of  Samson  with  Delilah  and  other 
females,  are  simply  counterparts  of  those  of  Hercules  with  Omphale 
and  lole.    Montfauoon,  speaking  of  this,  says : 

"  Nothbkg  is  better  known  in  the  fables  (related  of  Hercules)  than  his  amours 
with  Omphale  and  lole."* 

Prof.  Steinthal  says : 

"  The  circumstance  that  Samson  is  so  addicted  to  sexual  pleasure,  has  its  origin 
in  the  remembrance  that  the  Solar ffodls  the  god  of  fruitfulness  and  procreation. 
We  have  as  examples,  the  amours  of  Hercules  and  Omphale;  Ninyas,  in  Assyria, 
with  SemiramiB;  Samson,  in  Fliilistia,  with  Delila,  whilst  among  the  Phenidans, 
MeUcart  pursues  Dido-Anna."^ 

Samson  is  said  to  have  had  long  hair.  ^^  There  hath  not  come  a 
razor  upon  my  head,"  says  he,  ^^  for  I  have  been  a  Nazarite  unto 
Qod  from  my  mother's  womb." 

Kow,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  Hercules  is  said  to  have  had  long 
hair  also,  and  he  was  often  represented  that  way.  In  Montfanoon's 
<<  L' Antiquity  Expliqu^e  "*  may  be  seen  a  representation  of  Her- 
cules toith  hair  reaching  almost  to  Ms  VHjAst.  Almost  all  /Stm-gods 
are  represented  thus.* 

Prof.  GK)ldzhier  says : 

"Long  locks  of  hair  and  a  long  beard  are  mythological  attributes  of  the  Sun. 
The  Sun's  rays  are  compared  with  locks  of  hair  on  the  face  or  head  of  the  Sun. 


>  MonnmeDtal  ChristUmltj,  p.  890. 

*  (Ed.  Jnd.  p.  860,  in  AiiAcalTptii,  toL  L 
p.  980. 

*  **  Rien  d6  plm  ooima  dans  U  fable  que 
Mt  amoon  avec  Omphale  et  lole.**— L*Aiitt- 
qiill6  Ezpliqate,  Tol.  L  p.  894. 

4  The  Legend  of  Samaon,  p.  404. 

*  Vol  i.  plate  czxvii. 

*  "Samaon  was  remarkable  for  hla  long 
hair.  The  meaning  of  thia  trait  in  the  orig- 
Inal  mjth  ia  eaiy  to  gneat,  and  igipmn  alao 


from  repreeentations  of  the  San-god  amongst 
other  peoples.  ThsH  long  fUdn  an  ths  rtt^$ 
qf  ths  Sun.'*    (Bible  for  Learners,  i.  416.) 

**  The  beauty  of  the  san*8  rays  is  slgnUed 
by  the  golden  locks  of  Phoibos,  over  which  no 
roeor  hai  ever  patted ;  by  the  flowing  hair 
which  streams  fh>m  the  head  of  Kephaloa, 
and  falls  over  the  shoulders  of  Perseus  and 
BellerophoD.**  (Oox:  Aiyaa  Mytho.,  ToL  L 
p.  107.) 
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"When  the  sun  sets  and  leaves  his  place  to  the  darkness,  or  when  the 
powerful  SuBuner  Sun  is  succeeded  by  the  weak  rays  of  the  Winter  Sun,  then 
Samson's  long  locks,  in  which  alone  his  strength  lies,  are  cut  off  through  the 
treachery  of  his  deceitful  concubine,  Delilah,  the  '  languishing,  languid,'  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  name  (Delilah).  The  Beaming  Apollo,  moreover,  is 
called  the  UnshoMn;  and  Minos  cannot  conquer  the  solar  hero  Nisos,  UUthe 
latter  lotes  Aw  goldm  hair/*^ 

Through  the  influence  of  Delilah,  Samson  is  at  last  made  a 
prisoner.  He  tells  her  the  secret  of  his  strength,  the  seven  locks 
of  hair  are  shaven  oS,  and  his  strength  leaves  him.  The  shearing 
of  the  locks  of  the  Sun  must  be  followed  by  darkness  and  ruin. 

From  the  shoulders  of  Phoibos  Lykfegenfis  flow  the  sacred 
locks,  over  which  no  razor  might  pass,  and  on  the  head  of  Nisos 
they  become  a  palladium,  invested  with  a  mysterious  power.* 
The  long  locks  of  hair  which  flow  over  his  shoulders  are  taken 
from  his  head  by  Skylla,  while  he  is  asleep,  and,  like  another  Deli* 
lah,  she  thus  delivers  him  and  his  people  into  the  power  of 
Minos.' 

Prof.  Steinthal  says  of  Samson : 

*'  His  hair  is  a  figure  of  increase  and  luxuriant  fullness.  In  Winter,  when 
nature  appears  to  have  lost  all  strength,  the  god  of  growing  young  life  has  lost 
his  hair.  In  the  Spring  the  hair  grows  again,  and  nature  returns  to  life  again. 
Of  this  original  conception  the  Bible  story  still  preserves  a  trace.  Samson's  hair, 
after  being  cut  off,  grows  again,  and  his  strength  comes  back  with  it"^ 

Towards  the  end  of  his  career,  Samson's  eyes  are  put  out. 
Even  hero,  the  Hebrew  writes  with  a  singular  fidelity  to  the  old 
mythical  speech.  The  tender  light  of  evening  is  blotted  out  by  the 
dark  vapors ;  the  light  of  the  Stm  is  quenched  in  gloom.  Sam- 
9on^8  eyes  wrepai  out. 

(Edipus,  whose  history  resembles  that  of  Samson  and  Hercules 
in  many  respects,  tears  out  his  eyes,  towards  the  end  of  his  career. 
In  other  words,  the  Bwa  has  blinded  himself.  Clouds  and  dark- 
ness have  closed  in  about  him,  and  the  clear  light  is  blotted  out  of 
the  heaven.' 

The  final  act,  Samson's  death,  reminds  us  clearly  and  decisively 
of  the  Phenidan  Hercules,  as  Sun-god,  who  died  at  the  Winter 
Solstice  in  the  furthest  West,  where  his  tnjoo  piUa/ra  are  set  up  to 
mark  the  end  of  his  wanderings. 

Samson  also  died  at  the  two  piUarSj  but  in  his  case  they  are 
not  the  Pillars  of  the  World,  but  are  only  set  up  in  the  middle 
of  a  great  banqueting-hall.     A  feast  was  being  held  in  honor  of 

>  Hebrew  Hytho.,  pp.  187, 188.  <  The  Legend  of  SamBon,  p.  408. 

*  Cox  :  Aryan  Myths,  vol.  i.  p.  84.  *  Cox:  Aryan  Mytho.,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

•  Talflt  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  xxix. 
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Dagon,  the  Fish-god  ;  the  Sun  was  in  the  sign  of  tlie  Waterman, 
Scmisonj  the  Swnrgod^  died} 

The  ethnology  of  the  name  of  Samson,  as  well  as  his  adven- 
tores,  are  very  closely  connected  with  the  Sola/r  Hercules.  "  Samr 
mm  "  waeihencmie  of  the  Sun.*  In  Arabic,  "  Shcmhs-on  "  means  the 
Sun,*  Samson  had  eeven  locks  of  hair,  the  number  of  the  plan- 
etary bodies.* 

The  author  of  "  The  Eeligion  of  Israel,"  speaking  of  Samson, 
says: 

"  The  story  of  Samaon  and  his  deeds  originated  in  a  Bolar  mjfth,  which  was 
afterwards  traDsformed  by  the  narrator  into  a  aaga  about  a  mighty  hero  and 
deHverer  of  Israel.  The  very  name  *  Samson/  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word, 
and  means  '  Sun.'  The  hero's  flowing  locks  were  originally  the  ray$  of  (he  tun, 
and  other  traces  of  the  old  myth  have  been  preserved.'** 

Prof.  Oort  says : 

"The  story  of  Samson  is  simply  a  solar  myth.  In  some  of  the  features  of 
the  story  the  original  meaning  may  be  traced  quite  clearly,  but  in  others  the 
myth  can  no  longer  be  recognized.  The  exploits  of  some  Danite  hero,  such  as 
Shamgar,  who  '  slew  six  hundred  Philistines  with  an  ox-goad '  (Judges  ill.  31), 
have  been  woven  into  it;  the  whole  has  been  remodeled  after  the  ideas  of  the 
prophets  of  later  ages,  and  finally,  it  has  been  fitted  into  the  framework  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  as  conceived  by  the  writer  of  the  book  called  after  them."* 

Again  he  says : 

*'  The  myth  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  story  is  a  description  of  the 
sun's  course  during  the  six  winter  months.  The  god  is  gradually  encompassed 
by  his  enemies,  mist  and  darkness.  At  first  he  easily  maintains  his  freedom, 
and  gives  glorious  proofs  of  his  strength;  but  the  fetters  grow  stronger  and 
stronger,  until  at  last  he  is  robbed  of  his  crown  of  rays,  and  loses  all  his  power 
and  glory.  Such  is  the  Sun  in  WirUer.  But  he  has  not  lost  his  splendor  forever. 
Gradually  his  strength  returns,  at  lost  he  reappears;  and  though  he  still  seems  to 
allow  himself  to  be  mocked,  yet  the  power  of  avenging  himself  has  returned, 
and  in  the  end  he  triumphs  over  his  enemies  once  more."^ 

Other  nations  beside  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  had  their 
**  mighty  men  "  and  lion-killers.  The  Hindoos  had  their  Samson. 
His  name  was  Bala-Rama,  the  ^^St/rong  Ra/raaP  He  was  con- 
sidered by  some  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.' 


>  Tbe  Legend  of  Sanuon,  p.  406. 

*  See  Higgins:  Anacalypeifl,  yol.  1.  p.  287. 
Ooldzhier:  Hebrew  Mythology,  p.  22.  The 
Beiigioii  of  Israel,  p.  81.  The  Bible  for 
Learners,  vol.  i.  p.  418.  Volney's  Ruins,  p. 
41,  and  Stanley:  History  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
where  he  says:  **HiB  nami^  which  Joeephos 
interprets  in  the  sense  of  *  strong,^  was  still 
more  characteristic.  He  was  *  the  Sunny  *— 
ihe  bright  and  beaming,  though  wayward,  like- 
nees  of  the  great  luminary.'* 


•  Higgins:  Anacalypeis,  toI.  i.  p.  287,  and 
Volney*s  Researches,  p.  48,  fitM, 

<  See  chapter  ii. 

•  The  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  61.  "  The  yellow 
hair  of  Apollo  was  a  symbol  of  the  solar 
rays."  (Inman:  Ancient  Faiths,  toI.  IL  p. 
67».) 

*  Bible  for  Learners,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 
7  Ibid,  p.  422. 

*  Williams*  Hindoism,  pp.  108  and  167. 
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Captain  Wilford  says,  in  ^^  ABiatic  Beeearches : " 

"  The  Indian  Hercules,  according  to  Oicero,  was  caUed  Beku.  He  is  the 
same  as  Bala,  the  brother  of  Crishna,  and  both  are  conjointly  woishiped  at 
Mutra;  indeed,  they  are  considered  as  one  Avatar  or  Incarnation  of  ^IshnoiL 
BaXa  is  represented  as  a  stout  man,  wUh  a  duh  in  Ms  hand.  He  is  also  called 
Bala-rama,"^ 

There  is  a  Hindoo  legend  which  relates  that  Sevah  had  an  eor 
counter  with  a  tiger,  ^'  whose  month  expanded  like  a  cavOi  and 
whose  voice  resembled  thunder.'^  He  slew  the  monster,  and,  like 
Hercnles,  covered  himself  with  the  skin.' 

The  Assyrians  and  Ljdians,  both  Semitic  nations,  worshiped 
a  Snn-god  named  Sandan  or  Sandon.  He  also  was  believed  to 
be  a  lionrkiUeTj  and  frequently  figured  struggling  with  the  lion, 
or  standing  upon  the  shtin  lion.' 

Ninevaii,  too,  had  her  mighty  hero  and  king,  who  slew  a  lion 
and  other  monsters.  Layard,  in  his  excavations,  discovered  a  ha9- 
relief  representation  of  this  hero  triumphing  over  the  lion  and 
wUd  bull.* 

The  Ancient  Babylonians  had  a  hero  lion-slayer,  Izdubar  by 
name.  The  destruction  of  the  lion,  and  other  monsters,  by  Izdu- 
bar, is  often  depicted  on  the  cylinders  and  engraved  gems  belong- 
ing to  the  early  Babylonian  monarchy.' 

Izdubar  is  represented  as  a  great  or  mighty  man,  who,  in  the 
early  days  after  the  flood,  destroyed  wild  animab,  and  conquered 
a  number  of  petty  kings.' 

Izdubar  resembles  the  Grecian  hero,  Hercules,  in  other  re- 
spects than  as  a  destroyer  of  wild  animals,  <&c.  We  are  told 
l^t  he  ^^  wandered  to  the  regions  where  gigantic  composite  mon- 
sters held  and  controlled  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  from  these 
learned  the  road  to  ihe  region  of  the  blessed,  and  passing  across  a 
great  waste  of  land,  he  arrived  at  a  region  where  splendid  trees 
were  laden  with  jewelsJ^^ 

He  also  resembles  Hercules,  Samson,  and  other  solar-gods,  in 
the  particular  of  longjlowing  locks  of  hair.  In  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  sculptures  he  is  always  represented  with  a  marked 
physiognomy,  and  always  indicated  as  a  man  with  masses  of  cttrls 
over  his  head  and  a  large  curly  beard.' 


1  Vol.  T.  p.  870.  *  Smith:  ABeyrlan  DiBCOTerles,  p.  107, 

*  Iftaarice:    Indian   Antiquities,  vol.  IL  p.      Chaldean  Accoonl  of  GenealB,  p.  174. 

15S.  *  Assyrian  Discoyeries,   p.  906,  and  Ohil* 

*  Steinthal :    The  Legend  of  Samson,  p.      dean  Account  of  Genesis,  p.  174. 

V  Chaldean  Acconnt  of  QenesISi  pw  OOL 

«  BacUey:  Cities  of  the  Worid,  41, 43.  •  Ibid,  pp.  108,  194, 174. 
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Her^  eridentlj,  is  the  Babjlonian  legend  of  Hercnles.  He  too 
ms  a  wofujerer,  going  from  the  fnrtbeet  East  to  the  furthest  West 
He  crossed  "  a  great  waste  of  land  "  (the  desert  of  Lybia),  yisited 
**  the  r^OD  of  the  blessed,"  where  there  were  "  splendid  trees  laden 
with  jewels  "  (golden  apples). 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  their  Hercnles.  According  to 
Herodotus,  he  was  known  several  thoasand  years  before  the  Ore- 
dan  hero  of  that  name.  This  the  Egyptians  affirmed,  and  that  he 
was  bom  in  their  oonntry.' 

The  stoty  of  Hercnles  was  known  in  the 
Island  of  Thasos,  by  the  Phenician  colony 
settled  there,  five  centuries  before  he  was 
known  in  Qreece.'  Fig.  No.  4  is  from  i 
ancient  representation  of  Hercnles  in  con- 
flict with  the  lion,  taken  from  Gkirio. 

Another  mighty  hero  was  the  Grecian 
Bellerophon.  The  minstrels  sang  of  the 
beanty  and  the  great  deeds  of  Bellerophon 
thronghoat  all  the  land  of  Argoe.  His  arm 
was  ^ong  in  battle ;  his  feet  were  swift  i 
the  chase.  None  that  were  poor  and  weak 
and  wretched  feared  the  might  of  Beller- 
ophon. To  them  the  sight  of  his  beautiful 
form  bronght  only  joy  and  gladness ;  bnt  the  prond  and  boastful, 
tiie  slanderer  and  the  robber,  dreaded  the  glanoe  of  his  keen  eye. 
For  a  long  time  he  fooght  the  Solymi  and  the  Amazons,  nntil 
all  his  enemies  shrank  from  tlie  stroke  of  his  mighty  ai'm,  and 
■onght  for  mercy.' 

The  second  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  Ancient  ScandiTuntiatu 
was  named  Thor,  and  was  no  less  known  than  Odin  among  the  Ten- 
tonic  nations.  The  Edda  calls  him  expressly  the  most  valiant  of  the 
sons  of  Odin.  He  was  considered  the  "  d^ender  "  and  "  avenger." 
He  always  carried  a  mallet,  which,  as  often  as  be  discharged  it, 
retomed  to  his  hand  of  itself ;  he  grasped  it  with  ganntlets  of 
iron,  and  was  farther  poeseesed  of  a  girdle  which  had  the  virtne  of 
renewing  his  strength  as  often  as  was  needfnl.  It  was  with  these 
formidable  arms  that  he  overthrew  to  the  ground  the  monsters  and 
giants,  when  he  was  sent  by  the  gods  to  oppose  their  enemies.  He 
was  represented  of  gigantic  size,  and  as  the  stontest  and  strongest 


•  Sm  TbIm  of  Anelant  a 
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of  tlie  gods.'    Thor  was  simply  the  Hercules  of  the  Northern 
nations.     He  was  the  Sun  personified.* 

Without  enumerating  them,  we  can  safely  say,  that  there  was 
not  a  nation  of  antiquity,  from  the  remotest  East  to  the  furthest 
West,  that  did  not  have  its  mighty  hero,  and  counterpart  of  Her- 
cules and  Samson.' 

>  See  Mailers  Noithem  Antiqaitiet,   pp.  "Beiideethe  fabolonsHercalee,  the  wn  of 

94, 417,  and  614.  Japiter  and  Alcmena,  tliero  waa,  in  ancient 

*  See  Coz :  Aiyaa  llytfaolDgj.  times,  no  warlike  nation  who  did  not  bosat 

•  See  Tol.  L  of  Aiyan  XjtholQDr,  by  Bsr.  of  its  own  paiticnlar  Hercnles."    (Arthor  Mai' 
41.  W.  Cool  plU,  Ttenslator  of  Tacitus.) 


CHAPTER  DL 

JONAH    8WALLOWKD    BT  A  BIO  FISH. 

Lf  the  book  of  Jonah,  containing  four  chapters,  we  are  told 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Jonah,  saying :  '^  Arise,  go  to  Nin* 
evah,  that  great  dty,  and  cry  against  it,  for  their  wickedness  is  oomv 
up  against  me." 

Instead  of  obeying  this  command  Jonah  sought  to  flee  ^'  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  by  going  to  Tarshish.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  went  to  Joppa^  and  there  took  ship  for  Tarshish.  But 
the  Lord  sent  a  great  wind,  and  there  was  a  mighty  tempest,  so 
that  the  ship  was  likely  to  be  broken. 

The  mariners  being  afraid,  they  cried  every  one  unto  his  Grod ; 
and  casting  lots — that  they  might  know  which  of  them  was  the 
cause  of  the  storm — ^the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah,  showing  him  to  be  the 
guilty  man. 

The  mariners  then  said  unto  him ;  '^  What  shall  we  do  unto  thee !" 
Jonah  in  reply  said,  ^^  Take  me  up  and  cast  me  forth  into  the  sea, 
for  I  know  that  for  my  sake  this  great  tempest  is  upon  you."  So 
they  took  up  Jonah,  and  cast  him  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  ceased 
raging. 

And  the  Lord  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah,  and 
Jonah  was  in  the  beUy  of  the  fish  three  days  a/nd  three  nights. 
Then  Jonah  prayed  unto  the  Lord  out  of  the  fish's  belly.  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  the  fish,  and  it  vomited  out  Joiudi  upon  the  dry 
land. 

The  Lord  again  spake  unto  Jonah  and  said : 

'*  Qo  unto  Ninevah  and  preach  unto  it."  So  Jonah  arose  and 
went  unto  Ninevah,  according  to  the  command  of  the  Lord,  and 
preached  unto  it. 

There  is  a  Sindoo  fable,  very  much  resembling  this,  to  be  found 
in  the  Somadeva  Bhatta^  of  a  person  by  the  name  of  Saktideva 
who  was  swallowed  by  a  huge  fish,  and  finally  came  out  unhurt. 
The  story  is  as  follows  : 

^^  There  was  once  a  king's  daughter  who  would  marry  no  one 

[77] 
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but  the  man  who  had  seen  the  Gtolden  City— of  legendary  fame-— 
and  Saktideva  was  in  love  with  her ;  so  he  went  travelling  about 
the  world  seeking  some  one  who  conld  tell  him  where  this  GK)lden 
Oily  was.  In  the  course  of  his  journeys  he  emba/rked  on  hoard  a 
ship  bound  for  the  Island  of  TJtsthala,  where  lived  the  King  of  the 
Fishermen,  who,  Saktideva  hoped,  would  set  him  on  his  way.  On 
the  voyage  there  a/roee  a  great  storm,  and  the  ship  went  to  pieces, 
Wid  a  great  fish  ewaUowed  Saktideva  whole.  Then,  driven  by  the 
force  of  fate,  the  fish  went  to  the  Island  of  Utsthala,  and  there  the 
servants  of  the  King  of  the  Fishermen  caught  it,  and  the  king, 
wondering  at  its  size,  had  it  cut  open,  and  Saktideva  came  out 
wfihwrtP^ 

In  Grecian  fable,  Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  swallowed  by  a 
whale,  at  a  place  called  Joppa,  amd  to  have  lain  three  days  in  hie 
entrails. 

Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  speaking  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by 
a  whale,  and  describing  a  piece  of  Grecian  sculpture  representing 
Hercules  standing  by  a  huge  sea  monster,  says : 

"  Some  ancients  relate  to  the  effect  that  Hercules  was  also  swallowed  hy 
the  whale  that  was  watching  Hesione,  that  he  remained  tkree  daifs  in  hu  beOif, 
and  that  he  came  out  hald-pated  after  his  sojourn  there."* 

Bouchet,  in  his  '^  Hist,  d' Animal,"  tells  us  that : 

"  The  great  fish  which  swaUowed  up  Jonah,  although  it  he  called  a  whale 
(Eatt  xiL  40),  yet  it  was  not  a  whale,  properly  so  called,  but  a  Dog-JUh^  called 
Oa/rekamoM.  Therefore  in  the  Qisedan  fable  .S^rrou^  is  said  to  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  of  a  Dag,  and  to  have  lain  three  days  in  his  entrails."* 

Gk)dfrey  Higgins  says,  on  this  subject : 

"The  story  of  JonM  swaUowed  up  by  a  whale,  is  nothing  but  part  of  the 
fiction  of  HereulM,  described  in  the  Heracleid  or  Labors  of  Hercules,  of  whom 
the  same  story  was  told,  and  who  was  swallowed  up  at  the  very  same  places 
Jopp€k^  and  for  the  same  period  of  time,  three  daye,  Lycophron  says  that  Hercules 
was  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  a  fish.'** 

We  have  still  another  similar  story  in  that  of  ^^Arion  theJUuei- 
cianj^^  who,  being  thrown  overboard,  was  caught  on  the  back  of  a 
Dolphin  and  landed  safe  on  shore.  The  story  is  related  in 
"  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,"  as  follows : 

Arion  was  a  Oorinthian  harper  who  had  travelled  in  Sicily  and 


>  Tyior:  Birlj  Hltt  Mankiiid,  pp.  844,  845.  *  Boachet:  Hiat.  d' Animal,  in  Anac,  voL  L 

*  **  En  diet,  qaelqaes  anciens  disentqa^  Her-  p.  240. 
cole  fat  anaai  devoril  par  la  beleine  qui  gurdoit  <  Anacalypaia,   toI.    L    p.   638.     See  alto 

Basione,  qnil  demeora  tiois  Joan  dans  tern  Tylot .  PrimitlTe  Coltors,  Td.  L  p.  800,  and 

fvntre,   et  qa^il  aortit  chaava  da  ca  aejoar."  ChamtMra'a  Sncyolo.,  art  **  Jonah." 
(L'Antiliilt6  bpUqiMi,  vol.  L  p.  904.) 
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Italy,  and  had  accumulated  great  wealth.  Being  desirous  of  again 
seeing  his  native  city,  he  set  sail  from  Taras  for  Corinth.  The 
sailors  in  the  ship,  having  seen  the  large  boxes  full  of  money  which 
Arion  had  brought  with  him  into  the  ship,  made  up  their  minds  to 
kill  him  and  take  his  gold  and  silver.  So  one  day  when  he  was 
sitting  on  the  bow  of  the  ship,  and  looking  down  on  the  dark 
blue  sea,  three  or  four  of  the  sailors  came  to  him  and  said  they 
were  going  to  kill  him.  Now  Arion  knew  they  said  this  because 
they  wanted  his  money;  so  he  promised  to  give  them  all  he 
had  if  they  would  spare  his  life.  But  they  would  not.  Then 
be  asked  them  to  let  him  jump  into  the  sea.  When  they  had 
given  him  leave  to  do  this,  Arion  took  one  last  look  at  the  bright 
and  sunny  sky,  and  then  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  the  sailors  saw 
him  no  more.  But  Arion  was  not  drowned  in  the  sea,  for  a  great 
fish  called  a  dolphin  was  swimming  by  the  ship  when  Arion  leaped 
over ;  and  it  caught  him  on  its  back  and  swam  away  with  him 
towards  Oorinth.  So  presently  the  fish  came  close  to  the  shore  and 
left  Arion  on  the  beach,  and  swam  away  again  into  the  deep  sea.* 

There  is  also  a  Persian  legend  to  the  efEect  that  Jemshid  was 
devoured  by  a  great  monster  waiting  for  him  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  but  afterwards  rises  again  out  of  the  sea,  like  Jonah  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  Hercules  in  the  Fhenician  myth.'  This  legend  was 
also  found  in  the  myths  of  the  Nefw  World} 

It  was  urged,  many  years  ago,  by  Bosenmtiller — an  eminent 
German  divine  and  professor  of  theology — and  other  critics,  that 
the  miracle  recorded  in  the  book  of  Jonah  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  historical  fact,  ^'  hut  only  as  an  allegory jfownded  on  the  PKeni- 
eian  myth  of  SeroiUes  rescuing  Sesione  from  the  sea  monster  hy 
leaping  himself  into  itsja/vos^  wnd  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
contimdng  to  tear  its  erUrails.^^* 

That  the  story  is  an  allegory,  and  that  it,  as  well  as  that  of 
Baktideva,  Hercules  and  the  rest,  are  simply  different  versions  of 
the  same  myth,  the  significance  of  which  is  the  alternate  swallow- 
ing up  and  casting  forth  of  Day^  or  the  Sim^  by  JVight,  is  now  all 
but  universally  admitted  by  scholars.  The  Day,  or  the  Sun^  is 
swallowed  up  by  Nighty  to  be  set  free  again  at  dawn,  and  from 
time  to  time  suffers  a  like  but  shorter  durance  in  the  maw  of  the 
eclipse  and  the  storm-cloud.* 

Professor  Goldzhier  says : 

>  Tatot  of  Anctant  Greece,  p.  898.  «  Chamben's  Bncjelo.,  art.  Jonah. 

*  See  Hebrew  M7tliolog7f  p.  908.  •  See  Fiske  :  Mytbs  and  Myth  Maken,  p.  77, 

*  See  Tyior*8  Barly  Hlat.  Mankind,  and      and  noU ;  and  Tyior :  PrimldTe  Culture,  t  aOL 
PiimitlTe  Coltore,  toL  L 
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**  The  most  prominent  mythical  characteristic  of  the  Etory  of  Jonah  is  his 
celebrated  abode  in  the  sea  in  the  belly  of  a  whale.  This  trait  is  eminently 
Solar.  ...  As  on  occasion  of  the  storm  the  storm-dragon  or  the  storm- 
serpent  nocUlouDa  the  Sun,  so  when  he  sets,  he  (Jonah,  as  a  personification  of 
the  Bun)  is  swallowed  by  a  mighty  fish,  waiting  for  him  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Then,  when  he  appears  again  on  the  horizon,  he  is  ipit  out  on  the  ahore  by 
the  sea- monster."! 

The  Sim  was  called  Jona,  as  appears  from  Grater's  inscriptions, 
and  other  sources.* 

In  the  Vedaa — the  four  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos — ^when  Dajf 
and  Nigktj  Sun  and  Da/rh%es8^  are  opposed  to  each  other,  the  one 
is  designated  Redy  the  other  Black,* 

The  Red  Sun  being  swallowed  up  by  the  Dark  Earth  at  Nigkt 
— as  it  apparently  is  when  it  sets  in  the  west — to  be  cast  forth 
again  at  Day,  is  also  illustrated  in  like  manner.  Jonah,  Hercules 
and  others  personify  the  Swn,  and  a  huge  Fiah  represents  the 
Ea/rth.*  The  Ea/rth  represented  as  a  huge  Fish  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  ideas  of  the  Polynesian,  mythology ,* 

At  other  times,  instead  of  a  Fish,  we  have  a  great  raving  Wolf, 
who  comes  to  devour  its  victim  and  extinguish  the  xSWi-light.* 
The  Wolf  is  particularly  distinguished  in  ancient  Sca^inavian 
mythology,  being  employed  as  an  emblem  of  the  Dest/royvng  Power^ 
which  attempts  to  destroy  the  Sv/n.^  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
story  of  Little  Red  Eiding-Hood  (the  Sun)*  who  is  devoured  by 
the  great  Black  Wolf  (Night)  and  afterwards  com£s  out  unhurt.^ 

The  story  of  Little  Red  Riding-Hood  is  mutilated  in  the  Eng- 
lish  version.  The  original  story  was  that  the  little  maid,  in  her 
shvni/ng  Red  Cloak,  was  swallowed  by  the  great  Black  Wolf,  and 
that  she  ca/me  out  safe  and  sov/nd  when  the  hunters  cut  open  the 
sleeping  beast.'* 


1  Qoldsbier:  Hebrew  Mythology,  pp.  lOB,  106. 

*  TUB  if  Been  fh>m  the  foUowing,  taken  from 
Pictet:  ''Du  CfulU  det  Oarabi,''  p.  l(M,Bnd 
qaoted  bj  Higglne :  Anac^  vol.  1.  p.  660  :  '*  Val- 
hmcj  dit  que  Iimn  6toit  le  mdine  qae  Baal. 
Bn  GalloiB  Jon^  le  Seignenr,  Diea,  la  caaee 
pr6midre.  En  Basque  Jauma,  Jon,  Jona,  ^., 
Dien,  et  Seigneor,  Maltre.  Les  Scandlnavea 
appelolent  le  Soleil  John.  .  .  .  Une  dee 
inscriptionB  de  Grater  montre  qnes  les  Troyena 
adoroient  le  mhne  astre  seas  le  nom  de  Jona. 
Bn  Persan  le  Soleil  eet  appeld  Javmah.^'  Thoa 
we  see  that  the  Sun  was  called  Jonah,  by  dif- 
ferent nations  of  antiquity. 

*  See  Goldshier :  Hebrew  Mythology,  p.  146. 
4  See  Tylor  :  Barly  History  of  Mimkind,  p. 

S4fi,  and  Goldahier:   Hebrew  Mythology,  pp. 


*  See  ^lor :  Early  History  of  Mankind,  p. 
646. 

•  Flake :  Myths  and  Myth  Makers,  p.  77. 

T  See  Knight :  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology, 
pp.  88, 80,  and  Mallet's  Northern  AntiquitieB. 

•  In  ancient  Scandinatfian  mythology,  the 
Sun  la  personified  in  the  form  of  a  beantifnl 
maiden.  (See  Mallet's  Northern  Antiqaities, 
p.  468.) 

*  See  Fiske :  Myths  and  Myth  Makers,  p.  77. 
Bnnce  :  Fairy  Tales,  161. 

10  Tylor :  Primitiye  Culture,  vol.  i.  p.  807. 

**  The  story  of  Little  Bed  Biding-Hood,  aa 
we  call  her,  or  Little  Bed-Cap,  came  from  the 
same  (i.  «.,  the  ancient  Aryan)  source,  and  re> 
fers  to  the  Sun  and  the  NigM.'' 

*'  One  of  the  fancies  of  the  moet  ancient 
Aryan  or  Hindoo  storiea  was  that  there  wbb  a 
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In  r^ard  to  these  heroes  remaining  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  bowels  of  the  Fish,  they  repreeerU  the  Swn  at  the  Winter  Sol- 
stioe.  From  December  22<1  to  the  25th — that  is,  for  three  days 
€md  three  nights — ^the  Su/n  remains  in  the  Lowest  RegionSy  in  the 
bowels  of  the  Earth,  in  the  bellj  of  the  Fish ;  it  is  then  east  forth 
and  renews  its  career. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  story  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  a  big 
fish,  meant  originally  the  Sun  swallowed  up  by  Night,  and  that  it 
is  identical  with  the  well-known  nursery-t^e.  How  such  legends 
are  transformed  from  intelligible  into  unintelligible  myths,  is  very 
clearly  illustrated  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  who,  in  speaking  of  ''  the 
comparison  of  the  difiEerent  forms  of  Aryan  Religion  and  Mythol- 
ogy," in  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Italy  and  Germany,  says : 

"  In  each  of  these  nations  there  was  a  tendency  to  change  the  original  concep- 
tion of  divine  powers;  to  misunderstand  the  many  names  given  to  these  powers, 
and  to  misinterpret  the  praises  addressed  to  them.  In  this  manner  some  of  the 
divine  names  were  changed  into  half-divine»  half -human  heroes,  cmd  ai  last  the 
wifth$  which  were  true  and  inUMigibU  ae  (old  originaUjf  of  (he  Sun,  or  the  Dawn, 
or  the  Storm,  were  turned  into  legende  or  fables  too  marwUoue  to  be  beUeced  of 
common  mortaie.  This  process  can  be  watched  in  India,  in  Qreece,  and  in  Qer- 
many.  The  same  story,  or  nearly  the  same,  is  told  of  gods,  of  heroes,  and  of 
men.  The  dmne  mifth  became  an  ?ieroic  legend,  and  the  heroic  legend  fades  away 
into  a  nureery  tale.  Our  nursery  tales  have  well  been  called  the  modem  paioie 
of  the  ancient  sacred  mythology  of  the  Aryan  race."* 

How  striking  are  these  words ;  how  plainly  they  illustrate  the 
process  by  which  the  story,  that  was  true  and  intelligible  as  told 
originally  of  the  Day  being  swallowed  up  by  Nighty  or  the  San 
being  swallowed  up  by  the  Earthy  was  transformed  into  a  legend 
or  fable,  too  marvellous  to  be  believed  by  common  mortals.  How 
the  ^^  divine  myth  "  became  an  ^^  heroic  legend/^  and  how  the  heroic 
legend  faded  away  into  a  *^  rmrsery  tale.^^ 

In  regard  to  Jonah's  going  to  the  city  of  Ninevah,  and  preach- 
ing unto  the  inhabitants,  we  believe  that  the  old  ''  Myth  of  Civiliza- 


gKAt  dragon  that  was  trying  to  devour  the  San, 
and  to  prevent  him  ttom  shining  upon  the 
MTth  and  filling  it  with  brightness  and  life  and 
beantj,  and  that  Indra,  the  Son-god,  killed  the 
dngon.  Now,  this  is  the  meaning  of  Little 
Bed  Bidlng-Hood,  as  it  is  told  in  onr  narsery 
tales.  Little  Bed  Biding-Hood  is  the  evening 
Son,  which  is  always  described  as  red  or  golden ; 
the  old  grandmother  is  the  earth,  to  whom  the 
lays  of  the  Son  bring  warmth  and  comfort. 
The  wolf— which  is  a  well-known  flgnre  for  the 
ckmds  and  darkness  of  night— is  the  dragon  in 
another  form.  First  he  devours  the  grand- 
mother ;  that  is,  he  wraps  the  earth  in  thick 

e 


cloads,  which  the  evening  Son  is  not  strong 
enongh  to  pierce  through.  Then,  with  the 
darkness  of  night,  he  swallows  up  the  evening 
San  itself,  and  all  is  dark  and  desolate.  Then, 
as  in  the  German  tale,  the  night-thonder  and 
the  storm-winds  are  represented  by  the  loud 
snoring  of  the  wolf ;  and  then  the  hantsman, 
the  morning  San,  comes  in  all  his  strength  and 
majesty,  and  chases  away  the  night-clonds  and 
kills  the  wolf,  and  revives  old  Grandmother 
Barth,  and  bnngs  Little  Bed  Biding-Hood  to 
life  again."  (Bunoe,  Fairy  Tales,  thdr  Oilgim 
and  Meaning,  p.  161.) 

>  MtUler*8  Chips,  voL  iL  p.  SOO. 
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tioDy"  80  called/  is  partly  interwoven  here,  and  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, he  is  nothing  more  than  the  Indian  Fish  Avatar  of  Vieh- 
nouy  or  the  Chaldean  Oannes.  At  his  first  Avatar,  Vishnou  is 
alleged  to  have  appeared  to  humanity  in  form  like  a  fish,*  or  half* 
man  and  half-fish,  jast  as  Oannes  and  Dagon  were  represented  among 
the  Chaldeans  and  other  nations.  In  the  temple  of  HamOj  in  India, 
there  is  a  representation  of  Vishnou  which  answers  perfectly  to 
that  of  Dagon.*  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  ''Hist.  Hindostan,"  has 
proved  the  identity  of  the  Syrian  Dagon  and  the  Indian  Fish 
JLvatar,  and  concludes  by  saying : 

"  From  the  foregoing  and  a  variety  of  parallel  circumstances,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Chaldean  Oanne$,  the  Pbenician  and  Philistian  I>agon,  aud  the 
Piices  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  2k)diac»  were  the  same  deity  with  the  Indian 
Vishnu,*'* 

In  the  old  mythological  remains  of  the  Chaldeans,  compiled  by 
Berosus,  Abydenus,  and  Polyhistor,  there  is  an  account  of  one 
OanneSy  a  fish-god,  who  rendered  great  service  to  mankind.*  This 
being  is  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  Eiythraean  Sea.*  This  is 
evidently  the  Sim  rising  out  of  the  sea^  as  it  apparently  does,  in 
the  East.' 

Prof.  Ooldzhier,  speaking  of  Oannes,  says : 

"  That  this  founder  of  cizilization  has  a  SoIot  eharacter,  like  aimilar  heroes 
in  aU  other  nations,  is  shown  ...  in  the  words  of  Berosus,  who  says: 
'  During  the  day-time  Oannes  held  intercourse  with  man,  but  tohentheSun  eet, 
Oannes  fell  into  the  sea,  where  he  used  to  pass  the  night'  Here,  evidently,  only 
the  Sun  can  be  meant,  who,  in  the  evening,  dips  into  the  sea,  and  comes  forth 
again  in  the  morning,  and  passes  the  day  on  the  dry  land  in  the  company  of 
men."» 

Dagon  was  sometimes  represented  as  a  man  emsrging  from  a 
fishes  m/mthy  and  sometimes  as  half-man  and  half-fish.'  It  was 
believed  that  he  came  in  a  ship,  and  taught  the  people.  Ancient 
history  abounds  with  such  mythological  personages.'*  There  was  also 
a  Durga,  a  fish  deity,  among  the  Hindoos^  represented  as  afuU 
grown  rrum  emerging  from  a  fisKs  mmtth*    The  Philistines  wor- 


>  See  GoIdshier*B  Hebrew  MytholoKy,  p.  196, 
etteq. 

•  See  Mfturice :  Indian  Antiquities,  toI.  iL 
p.  877. 

t  Bee  IbIb  Unveiled,  vol.  ii.  p.  860.  Also, 
Fig.  No.  5,  next  psge. 

«  Hltt.  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  pp.  41S410. 

•  See  Prichaid's  Egyptian  Mytholofor,  p.  190. 
Bible  for  Learners,  vol.  L  p.  87.  Higgins : 
Anacalypeie*  vol.  i.  p.  MO.  Cory's  Ancient 
Vkagmenta,  p.  07. 


*  See  Higgins  :  Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  040. 
Smith :  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  p.  89, 
snd  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,  p.  07. 

T  Civilising  gods,  who  diffuse  intelligence 
and  Instmct  barbarians,  are  also  SUar  JMtikta, 
Among  these  (kumti  takes  his  place,  as  the 
^km-^od,  giving  knowledge  and  civilisation. 
(Bev.  S.  Baring-Gould :  Curious  Xyths,  p.  007. 

*  Ooldzhier :  Hebrew  Mythology,  pp.  814, 
810. 

*  See  Inman*s  Ancient  Fftiths,  vol.  L  p.  111. 
>*  Bee  Chamber's  Sncyclo.,  art  **  Dagoa.'* 
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diiped  DagoDy  and  in  Babylonian  Mythology  Odakon  is  applied  to 
a  fiah-like  being,  '^\iOT09efr(mh  ihe  waters  of  ^  Red  Sea  as  one  of 
the  benefactors  of  men.' 

On  the  coins  of  Ascalon,  where  she  was  held  in  great  honor, 
the  goddess  Dereeto  or  Atergatis  is  represented  as  a  woman  with 
her  lower  extremities  like  a  fish.  This  is  Semiramis,  who  appeared 
at  Joppa  as  a  mermaid.  She  is  simply  a  personification  of  the 
Moon^  who  follows  the  course  of  the  Swn.  At  times  she  manifests 
herself  to  the  eyes  of  men,  at  others  she  seeks  concealment  in  the 
Western  flood.* 

The  Sun-god  Phoibos  traverses  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  fish, 
and  imparts  lessons  of  wisdom  and  goodness  when  he  has  come 
forth  from  the  green  depths.  All  these  powers  or  qualities  are 
shared  by  Proteus  in  Hellenic  story,  as  well  as  by  the  fish-god, 
Dagon  or  Oannes.' 

In  the  niad  and  Odyssey,  AUas  is  brought  into  dose  connection 
with  Helios,  the  bright  god,  the  Latin  Sol,  and  our  Sun.  In  these 
poems  he  rises  every  morning  from  a  beautiful  lake  by  the  deep- 
flowing  stream  of  Ocean,  and  having  accomplished  his  journey 
across  the  heavens,  plunges  again  into  the  Western  waters.^ 

The  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  had  likewise  semi-fish  gods.* 

Jonah  then,  is  like  these  other  personages,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  all  pereanifioations  of  the  San;  they  all  come  out  of  the  eea; 
they  are  all  represented  as 
a  man  emerging  from  a 
Jish^e mouth;  and  they  are 
all  benefactors  of  mankind. 
We  believe,  therefore, 
that  it  is  one  and  the 
same  myth,  whether  Oan- 
nes, Joannes,  or  Jonas,*  dif- 
fering to  a  certain  extent 
among  different  nations,  just 
as  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  other  legends.  This  we  have  just 
seen  illustrated  in  the  story  of  "  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,"  which 
IB  considerably  mutilated  in  the  English  version. 


>  See  Smith's  Dictionarj  of  the  Bible,  and 
ChunbeiB*!  Bncyclo.,  art.  "Dagon ''  in  both. 

•SeeBaring-Oonld'B  Corioas  Mjths. 

s  See  Cox :  Aryan  Mythology,  yol.  ii.  p.  9S. 

« Ibid,  p.  88. 

■  Corioas  Myths,  p.  878. 

*  Since  writing  tlie  above  we  find  that  Mr. 
Btyut,  In  his  ''Anai^Hi  ^  AneUrU  Mythol' 


offp^^  (vol.  ii.  p.  S91),  speaking  of  the  mystical 
natnre  of  the  name  JbAn.  wliich  is  the  same  as 
Jonah,  says  :  **  The  prophet  who  was  sent  upon 
an  embassy  to  the  Ninevites,  is  styled  Iona$: 
a  title  probably  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  met- 
senger  of  the  Deity.  The  great  Patriarch  who 
preached  righteoosness  to  the  AntedilaTiaaa, 
is  styled  Oan  and  (^OfUMt,  wliich  L|  Uu 
Bi  Jonah,** 
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Fig.  No.  5  is  a  representation  of  Dagon^  intended  to  illustrate  a 
creature  half-man  and  half-fish ;  or,  perhaps,  a  man  emerging  from  a 
fish's  mouth.  It  is  taken  from  Layard.  Fig.  No.  6*  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Indian  Avatar  of  Yishnou, 
cofmng  forth  from  the  fish.*  It  would  an- 
swer just  as  well  for  a  representation  of 
Jonah,  as  it  does  for  the  Hindoo  divinity.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  in  both  of  these,  the 
god  has  a  crown  on  his  head,  surmounted 
with  a  triple  ornament,  both  of  which  had 
evidently  the  same  meaning,  ^.  ^.,  cm  emblem 
of  the  trmity.*  The  Indian  Avatar  being 
represented  with  four  arms,  evidently  means 
that  he  is  god  of  the  whole  world,  his^bt^ 
arms  extending  to  ih^four  comers  of  the 
world.  The  circle^  which  is  seen  in  one 
hand,  is  an  emblem  of  eternal  reward.  The 
ehdl^  with  its  eight  convolutions,  is  intended 
to  show  the  place  in  the  number  of  the  cycles  which  he  occupied. 
The  hook  and  sword  are  to  show  that  he  ruled  both  in  the  right  of 
the  book  and  of  the  sword.^ 


1  From  Maiuioe :  Hlit.  Hindofton,  toL  L 
p.  406. 

t  Higgiiia :  Anacftlyptii,  toL  L  p.  684.  8m 
•Im^  OaliB0t*inaKm«Bti,  9d  Hmidrad,  p.  78. 


•See  tho  chapter  on  **Tlie  TUntty/*  to 
partieoond. 

4  8eoH4ggi]ii:  AsACiljpdfl,  TOl.  L  p.  6I0L 


CHAPTER  X. 


GIBCUliOIBION. 


Lr  the  words  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Giles : 

"  The  rite  of  drcumdBion  must  not  be  passed  over  in  any  work  thatconceroi 
the  religion  and  literature  of  that  (the  Jewish)  people."' 

The  first  mention  of  Circumcision,  in  the  Bible,  occurs  in 
Geneds,*  where  Ood  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  Israelites  to 
perform  this  rite,  and  thereby  establish  a  covenant  between  him  and 
his  chosen  people : 

"  This  is  my  eavmarU  (said  the  Lord),  which  ye  shall  keep,  between  me  and 
yon  and  thy  seed  after  thee;  every  male  child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised." 

"We  need  not  doubU^^  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles,  "  that  a  Divine 
eommand  was  given  to  Abraham  that  all  his  posterity  should  prac- 
tice the  rite  of  circomcision.'" 

Such  may  be  the  case.  If  we  believe  that  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe  communes  with  man,  we  need  not  dovht  this ;  yet,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  nations  other  than  the  Hebrews  practiced 
this  rite.  The  origin  of  it,  however,  as  practiced  among  other 
nations,  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  It  has  been  maintained 
by  some  scholars  that  this  rite  drew  its  origin  from  considerations  of 
health  and  cleanliness,  which  seems  very  probable,  although  doubted 
by  many.*  Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  practiced  by  many  of  the  ancient  Eastern  nations, 
who  never  came  in  contact  with  the  Hebrews,  in  early  times,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  have  learned  it  from  thera. 

The  Egyptians  practiced  circumcision  at  a  very  early  period,* 


>  Giles :  Hebrew  and  ChrivtUnllecordf,  vol. 
1.  p.  249. 

*  Geneelt,  xvii.  10. 

*  Qilee  :  Hebrew  andChrlBtian  ReoGrds,  vol. 
1.  p.  SSI. 

<  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  diows  (Principles  of 
Sociology,  pp.  S80,  295)  that  the  sacriflcing  of  a 
part  of  the  body  as  a  religions  offering  to  their 
daity,  was,  and  is  a  common  practice  among 
savage  tribes.  Circomcision  may  have  origin- 


ated In  this  way.  And  Mr.  Wake,  speaking  of  it, 
says: "  The  origin  of  thii*  custom  has  not  yet«  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  been  satidfactorily  explained. 
The  idea  that,  under  certain  climatic  con- 
ditions, circomcision  is  necessary  for  cleanli- 
ness and  comf  ortf  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
founded,  as  the  custom  is  not  universal  even 
within  the  tropics."  (Phallism  in  Ancient 
Rcligs.,  p.  86.) 

* "  other  men    leave    their  private  parts 
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at  least  as  early  as  ihibfowrth  dynastj — ^pyramid  one — and  therefore^ 
long  before  the  time  assigned  for  Joseph's  entry  into  Egypt,  from 
whom  some  writers  have  claimed  the  Egyptians  learned  it/ 

In  the  decorative  pictores  of  Egyptian  tombs,  one  frequently 
meets  with  persons  on  whom  the  denudation  of  the  prepuce  is 
manifested.* 

On  a  stone  found  at  Thebes,  there  is  a  representation  of  the 
circumcision  of  Bamses  II.  A  mother  is  seen  holding  her  boy's 
arms  back,  while  the  operator  kneels  in  front'  All  Egyptian 
priests  were  obliged  to  be  circumcised,*  and  Pythagoras  had  to 
submit  to  it  before  being  admitted  to  the  Egyptian  sacerdotal 
mysteries.* 

Herodotus,  the  Oreek  historian,  says : 

"As  thlB  practice  can  be  traced  both  in  I!gypt  and  Ethiopia,  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  it  is  not  poedble  to  say  which  first  introduced  it.  The  Phenidans 
and  Syrians  of  Palestine  acknowledge  that  they  borrowed  it  from  Itgypt"* 

It  has  been  recognized  among  the  Kaffirs  and  other  tribes  of 
Africa.^  It  was  practiced  among  the  ^'um^and  Samoams  qf 
Poh/nesiaj  and  some  races  of  AvstraUa.^  The  Suzees  and  the 
Mcmdmgoea  circumcise  their  women.*  The  Awyrians^  CoiohvMy 
PKenioia/My  and  others,  practiced  it.'*  It  has  been  from  time  im- 
memorial a  custom  among  the  AhysavniwMy  though,  at  the  present 
time,  Christians." 

The  antiquity  of  the  custom  may  be  assured  from  the  fact  of 
the  Nmo  HcUcmderSj  (never  known  to  civilized  nations  until  a  few 
years  ago)  having  practiced  it." 

The  Troglodytes  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Idnmeans^ 
AmmoniteSy  MoabUes  and  IshmaeUteSy  had  the  practice  of  circum- 


cision." 


The  cmoierU  Mexicans  also  practiced  this  rite.'*     It  was  also 


M  tbey  are  formed  by  sAtnref  except  those 
who  have  learned  otherwiBe  ttatn.  them;  bot 
the  Egyptians  are  eifwmdMtf.  .  .  .  They 
are  circumcised  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness, 
thinking  it  better  to  be  clean  than  handsome." 
(Uerodotas,  Book  ii.  ch.  86.) 

>  We  have  it  also  on  the  anthority  of  Sir 
J.  G.  Wilkinson,  that:  "  this  custom  was  estab- 
lished long  before  the  arrival  of  Joseph  in 
Bgypt,"  and  that "  this  is  proved  by  the  ancient 
monuments." 

*  Bonwick:  Bgyptlan  Belief,  pp.  414, 415. 

*  Ibid.  p.  415. 

«  Ibid,  and  Knight:  Ancient  Art  and  XythoU 
ogy,  p.  89. 

*  Bonwick*8  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  415. 


•  Herodotus:  Book  ii.  ch.  86. 

▼See  Bonwick*s  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  114. 
Amberly:  Analysis  Religious  Belief,  p.  67,  and 
Hlggins:    Anacalypsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  809. 

•Bonwick's  JSgypUan  Belief,  p.  414,  and 
Amberly's  Analysis,  pp.  68, 78. 

*  Amberly:  Analysis  of  Relig.  Belief,  p.  78. 
>•  Bonwick:  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  414;  Am- 

berly's  Analysis,  p.  68;  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas, 
vol.  i.  p.  168,  and  Inman:  Ancient  Faiths,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  18, 19. 

"  Bonwick  :  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  414. 

>•  Kendrick's  Egrpt,  quoted  by  Dunlap; 
Mysteries  of  Adoni,  p.  146. 

>*  Amberly*s  Analysis,  p.  68,  Higglns:  Ana- 
calypsis, vol.  IL  p.  809,  and  Acosta,  IL  860. 
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found  among  the  Amazon  tribes  of  South  America,^  These  In- 
dians, as  well  as  some  African  tribes,  were  in  the  habit  of  circamds- 
ing  their  women.  Among  the  Campasj  the  women  circnmcised 
themselves,  and  a  man  wonld  not  marry  a  woman  who  was  not 
circamdsed.*  They  performed  this  singular  rite  upon  arriving  at 
the  age  of  puberty.* 

Jesns  of  Nazareth  was  circumcised/  and  had  he  been  really  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  soK^ed,  it  would  certainly  be 
incumbent  on  all  Christians  to  be  circumcised  as  he  was,  and  to 
observe  that  Jewish  law  which  he  observed,  and  which  he  was 
60  far  from  abrogating,  that  he  declared:  ^^ heaven  and  earth 
•hall  pass  away  "  ere  "  one  jot  or  one  tittle  "  of  that  law  should  be 
dispensed  with.*  But  the  Christians  are  not  followers  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus.*  They  are  followers  of  the  religion  of  the 
Pagans.  This,  we  believe,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  in  Part  Second 
of  ^is  work. 


>  Orton :  Tb»  AadM  and  Um  Amiwm,  p. 

*  TUs  wM  doM  b J  catting  off  tlM  ehftorU, 

•  Orton :  The  Andes  «nd  the  Anuwon,  p. 
WBL  Gibbon's  Borne,  toI.  iT.  p.  608,  and  Bible 
for  Learners,  voL  L  p.  819. 

**  At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  Span- 
iards foand  circnmcised  nations  in  Central 
America,  and  on  the  Amason,  the  Tecnna  and 
Ifanaos  tribes  still  observe  this  practice.  In 
tlie  Sonth  Seas  it  has  been  met  with  among 
tkree  different  races,  bat  it  is  performed  in  a 
tomewlist  different  manner.  On  the  Austral- 
iaa  continent,  not  all,  but  the  majority  of 
tribes,  practiced  dreamdslon.  Among  the 
Fqmana,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia 
•Bd  the  New  Hebiidss  adhsrs  to  this  custom. 
b  his  thM  TOjage,  Captain  Cook  Amnd  It 


among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
in  particular  at  Tongataboo,  and  the  younger 
Pritchard  bears  witness  to  its  practice  in  the 
Samoa  or  Fiji  groups."  (Oscar  Peschel :  The 
Baces  of  Man,  p.  8S.) 
«  Luke,  ii.  21. 

•  Matthew,  v.  18. 

•  In  using  the  words  **the  religion  of 
Jesus,"  we  mean  simply  tht  rtligkjn  qf  Itrad. 
We  believe  that  Jesus  of  Nasareth  was  a  Jno^ 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  he  did 
not  establish  a  new  religion,  or  preach  a  new 
doctrine,  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  **The 
preacher  from  the  Mount,  the  prophet  of  the 
Beatitudes,  does  but  repeat  with  persnastve 
1^  what  the  law-givers  of  his  race  proclaimed 
In  mighty  tonea  of  command**    (goa  chapu 

«10 


CHAPTER  XL 


CX)N0Ln8I0N  OF   PABT  FIB8T. 


Thkbb  are  many  other  legends  recorded  in  the  Old  Teetament 
which  might  be  treated  at  length,  but,  as  we  have  considered  the 
principal  and  most  important,  and  as  we  have  so  mnch  to  examine 
in  Part  Second,  which  treats  of  the  New  Testament,  we  shall  take 
but  a  passing  glance  at  a  few  others. 

In  G^nesiB  xli.  is  to  be  foond  the  story  of 


phasaoh'b  two  dbbams, 


which  is  to  the  effect  that  Pharaoh  dreamed  that  he  stood  by  a 
river,  and  saw  come  up  out  of  it  9even  fat  kine,  and  Mven  lean 
kine,  which  devoured  the  fat  ones.  He  then  dreamed  that  he 
saw  deven  good  ears  of  com,  on  one  stalk,  spring  up  out  of  the 
ground.  This  was  followed  by  seven  poor  ears,  which  sprang  up 
after  them,  and  devoured  the  erood  ears. 

dreams  which  he  dreamed,  was  greatly  troubled,  ^^and  he  sent  and 
called  for  all  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  wise  men  thereof, 
and  Pharaoh  told  them  his  dreams,  but  there  was  none  that  could 
interpret  them  unto  Pharaoh."  Finally,  his  chief  butler  tells  him 
of  one  Joseph,  who  was  skilled  in  interpreting  dreams,  and  Pharaoh 
orders  him  to  be  brought  before  his  presence.  He  then  repeats 
his  dreams  to  Josepli,  who  immediately  interprets  them  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  king. 

A  very  similar  stoiy  is  related  in  the  Buddhist  I^o-penrhtng — 
one  of  their  sacred  books,  which  has  been  translated  by  Prof. 
Samuel  Beal — which,  in  substance,  is  as  follows : 

Suddh6dana  Baja  dreamed  seven  different  dreams  in  one  night, 
when,  ^^  awaking  from  his  sleep,  and  recalling  the  visions  he  had 
seen,  was  greatly  troubled,  so  that  the  very  hair  on  his  body  stood 
erect,  and  his  Umbs  trembled."  He  forthwith  summoned  to  his 
dde,  within  his  palace,  all  the  great  ministers  of  his  council,  and 
[881 
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exhorted  them  in  these  words :  ^'  Most  honorable  Gil's  I  be  it  known 
to  yon  that  during  the  present  night  I  have  seen  in  mj  dreams 
strange  and  potent  visions — there  were  seven  distinct  dreams,  which 
I  will  now  recite  (he  recites  the  dreams).  I  pray  yoa,  honorable 
Sirs  t  let  not  these  dreams  escape  yonr  memories,  but  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  am  seated  in  my  palace,  and  surrounded  by  my  attend- 
ants, let  them  be  brought  to  my  mind  (that  they  may  be  inter- 
preted.)" 

At  morning  light,  the  king,  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  attendants, 
issued  his  commands  to  all  the  Brahmans,  interpreters  of  dreams, 
within  his  kingdom,  in  these  terms,  ^^ All  ye  men  of  wisdom,  explain 
for  me  by  interpretation  the  meaning  of  the  dreams  I  have  dreamed 
in  my  sleep.'* 

Then  all  the  wise  Brahmans,  interpreters  of  dreams,  began  to 
consider,  each  one  in  his  own  heart,  what  the  meaning  of  these 
visions  could  be;  till  at  last  they  addressed  the  king,  and  said: 
"Mah4-rajal  be  it  known  to  you  that  we  never  before  have  heard 
such  dreams  as  these,  and  we  cwrmot  interpret  their  rneam,vngP 

On  hearing  this,  Suddhddana  was  very  troubled  in  his  heart,  and 
exceeding  distressed.  He  thought  within  himself :  ^^  Who  is  there 
that  can  satisfy  these  doubts  of  mine  ?" 

Finally  a  "  holy  one,"  called  T'^eo-Pmg^  being  present  in  the 
inner  palace,  and  perceiving  the  sorrow  and  distress  of  the  king, 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  Brahman,  and  under  this  form  he 
stood  at  the  gate  of  the  king's  palace,  and  cried  out,  saying :  ^^  I  am 
able  fully  to  interpret  the  dreams  of  Suddhddana  E&ja,  and  with 
certainty  to  satisfy  all  the  doubts." 

The  king  ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  his  presence,  and 
then  related  to  him  his  dreams.  Upon  hearing  them,  T^so-Ping 
immediately  interpreted  them,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  king.' 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Exodus  we  read  of 

MOSES  THROWN  INTO  THE  NILE, 

which  is  done  ly  oom/mcmd  of  the  king. 

There  are  many  counterparts  to  this  in  ancient  mythology; 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  infant  Perseus,  who 
was,  h/  command  of  the  hmg  (Acrisius  of  Argos),  shut  up  in  a 
chest,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  He  was  found  by  one  Dictys,  who 
look  great  care  of  the  child,  and — as  Pharoah's  daughter  did  with 
the  cUld  Mo6es--educated  him.* 

>  Sm  Beftl :  HSit.  Buddha,  p.  Ill,  ei»eq.  Ancient  Art  and  Mytho.,  p.  178,  and  BaUincli : 

*  Ballot  PanttaMm,  under  **FaneiiB;**  Knight :      Age  of  Fables,  p.  161. 
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The  infant  Bacchns  was  confined  in  a  chest,  hy  order  of  CadnvuSy 
King  of  Thebes^  and  thrown  into  the  Nile/  He,  like  Moses,  had 
two  mothers,  one  bj  nature,  the  other  bj  adoption.'  He  was  also, 
like  Moses,  represented  Twmed^ 

Osiris  was  also  confined  in  a  chest,  and  thrown  into  the  river 
Nile.* 

When  Osiris  was  shut  into  the  coffer,  and  cast  into  the  river,  he 
floated  to  Phenicia,  and  was  there  received  under  the  name  of 
Adonis.  Isis  (his  mother,  or  wife)  wandered  in  quest  of  him, 
came  to  Byblos,  and  seated  herself  by  a  fountain  in  silence  and 
tears.  She  was  then  taken  by  the  servants  of  the  royal  palace,  and 
made  to  attend  on  the  young  prince  of  the  land.  In  like  manner, 
Demeter,  after  Aidoneus  had  ravished  her  daughter,  went  in  pur- 
suit, reached  Eleusis,  seated  herself  by  a  well,  conversed  with  the 
daughters  of  the  queen,  and  became  nwrse  to  her  son,*  So  likewise, 
when  Moses  was  put  into  the  ark  made  of  bulrushes,  and  cast 
into  the  Nile,  he  was  found  by  the  daughters  of  Pharaoh,  and  his 
own  mother  became  his  nurse.*  This  is  simply  another  version  of 
the  same  myth. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings,  we  read  oi 

ELUAH  ASCENDING  TO   HEAVEN. 

There  are  many  counterparts  to  this,  in  heathen  mythology. 

Hindoo  sacred  writings  relate  many  such  stories — how  some  oi 
their  Holy  Ones  were  taken  up  alive  iuto  heaven — ^and  impressioni 
on  rocks  are  shown,  said  to  be  foot-prints,  made  when  they 
ascended.^ 

According  to  Babylonian  mythology,  Xi^uih/rvs  was  translated 
to  heaven.' 

The  story  of  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire  may 
also  be  compared  to  the  fiery,  fiame-red  chariot  of  TJ%1ws^  This 
idea  of  some  Holy  One  ascending  to  heaven  without  dying  was 
found  in  the  ancient  mythology  of  the  Chineae^^ 

The  story  of 

DAVID  KILLINO  GOLIATH, 

by  throwing  a  stone  and  hitting  him  in  the  forehead,"  may  be  com- 

>  Bell's  Panthoon,  toI.  t  p.  118.     Taylor's  •  Baring-Qould :  Orig.  Relig.  Belief,  L  160. 

Dlegeeis,  p.  IfiO.    Higgins  :   Anacalypsis,  vol.  *  Exodus,  ii. 

ii.  p.  19.                                         *  Ibid.  T  See  Child :  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  voL  i.  p.  S, 

*  Beirs  Pantheon,  vol.  L  p.  123.    Dapais  :  and  most  any  work  on  Baddhism. 

Origin  of  Beligioos  Belief,  p.  174.    Qoldziher :  •  See  Smith :  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesii. 

Hebrew  Mythology,  p.  179.    Higgins  :  Anaca-  *  See  Goldaiher :  Hebrew  Mythology,  p.  1S8» 

lypsis,  vol.  iL  p.  19.  moU. 

«  Bell's  Pantheon,  art.  **  Osiris :"  and  Bnl-  >•  See  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  toL  L  pp.  S18, 814. 

finch :  Age  of  Fable,  p.  801.  "  L  Samuel,  zrii. 
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pared  to  the  story  of  ThoVj  the  Scandinavian  hero,  throwing  % 
hammer  at  Hmngnir,  and  striking  him  in  the  forehead/ 
We  read  in  Numbers*  that 

Balaam's  ass  spoke 

to  his  master,  and  reproved  him. 

In  ancient  fables  or  stories  in  which  animals  play  prominent 
parts,  each  creature  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  speech.  This 
idea  was  common  in  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  and  Egypt.  It  is 
found  in  various  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  stories.*  Homer  has  re- 
corded that  the  horse  of  Achilles  spoke  to  him.* 

We  have  also  a  very  wonderful  story  in  that  of 

Joshua's  ookmand  to  the  sun. 

This  story  is  related  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  book  ol  Joshua, 
and  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Israelites,  who  were  at  battle  with  the 
Amorites,  wished  the  day  to  be  lengthened  that  they  might  con- 
tinue their  slaughter,  whereupon  Joshua  said :  '^  Sun,  stand  thou 
still  upon  Oibeon,  and  thou.  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Aj&lon.  And 
the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies.  .  .  .  And  there  was 
no  day  like  that  before  it  or  after  it." 

There  are  many  stories  similar  to  this,  to  be  found  among  other 
nations  of  antiquity.  We  have,  as  an  example,  that  which  is  re- 
lated of  Bacchus  in  the  Orphic  hymns,  wherein  it  says  that  this 
god-man  arrested  the  course  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.* 

An  Indian  legend  relates  that  the  sun  stood  still  to  hear  the 
pious  ejaculations  of  Arjouan  after  the  death  of  Crishna.* 

A  holy  Buddhist  by  the  name  of  Mdtanga  prevented  the  sun, 
at  his  command,  from  rising,  and  bisected  the  moon.^  Arresting 
the  course  of  the  sun  was  a  common  tiling  among  the  disciples  of 
Buddha.* 

The  Chinese  also,  had  a  legend  of  the  sun  standing  still,*  and 
a  legend  was  found  among  the  Ancient  Mexicans  to  the  effect 
that  one  of  their  holy  persons  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still, 
which  command  was  obeyed." 

>  See  Ooldzhler  :  Hnbrew  Mythology,  p.  480,  •  Ihid,  1. 191,  and  U.  241;  Franklin  :  Bnd.  A 

and  Bulfinch  :  Age  of  Fable,  440.  Jeynes,  174. 

•  Chapter  xziL  ^  Uardy :  Buddhist  Legenda,  pp.  60, 68,  and 

•  See  Smithes  Chaldean  Acconnt  of  Qeneais,  140. 

p.  ^SS^etteq.  »  See  Ibid. 

«  See  Prog.  BeUg.  Ideas,  vol.  1.  p.  823.  •  HigKins  :  Anacalypeis,  toL  U.  p.  19L 

•  Bee  Higgina :  Anacalypaia,  toL  U.  p.  10.  >•  Ibid,  p.  80. 
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We  shall  now  endeavor  to  answer  the  question  which  must 
naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  all  who  see,  for  the  first  time,  the 
similarity  in  the  legends  of  the  Hebrews  and  those  of  other  nations, 
namely :  have  the  Hebrews  copied  from  other  nations,  or,  have 
other  nations  copied  from  the  Hebrews  ?  To  answer  this  question 
we  shall ;  firsts  give  a  brief  account  or  history  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  which  we  have  taken 
legends,  and  show  about  what  time  they  were  written ;  and,  second^ 
show  that  other  nations  were  possessed  of  these  legends  long 
before  that  time,  and  that  the  Jews  copied  from  them. 

The  Pentateuch  is  ascribed,  in  our  modem  translations,  to 
Moses,  and  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  author.  This  is 
altogether  erroneous,  as  Moses  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
these  five  books.     Bishop  Colenso,  speaking  of  this,  says : 

**  The  books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  never  ascribed  to  Moses  in  the  inscripOons  of 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  or  in  printed  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Nor  are  they  styled 
the  '  Books  of  Moses  *  in  the  Septuagint*  or  Vulgate,'  but  only  in  our  modem 
translatioTU,  after  the  example  of  many  eminent  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who^ 
with  the  exception  of  Jerome,  and,  perhaps,  Origcn,  were,  one  and  all  of  them, 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language,  and  still  less  with  its  criti- 
cism. "• 

The  author  of  "  The  Religion  of  Israel,"  referring  to  this  subject, 
says: 

"  The  Jews  who  lived  (tfler  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  the  Christiaos  fol- 
lowing their  examples,  ascribed  these  books  (the  Pentateuch)  to  Moses;  and  for 
many  centuries  the  notion  was  cherished  that  he  had  really  written  them.  But 
strict  and  impartialinvestigation  has  shown  that  this  opinion  must  be  given  up  ;  and 
that  nothing  in  the  whole  Law  really  comes  from  Moses  himself  except  the  Ten 
Commandments.  And  even  these  were  not  delivered  by  him  in  the  same  form  as  we  find 
them  now.  If  we  still  call  these  books  by  his  name,  it  is  only  because  the  Israel- 
ites always  thought  of  him  as  their  first  and  greatest  law-giver,  and  the  actual 
authors  grouped  all  their  narratives  and  laws  around  his  figure,  and  associated  them 
with  his  name,"^ 

As  we  cannot  go  into  an  extended  account,  and  show  how  this 
is  hnown,  we  will  simply  say  that  it  is  principally  by  irUemal 
evidence  that  these  facts  are  ascertained.* 


1  **  Scptaagint'*— The  Old  Grmk  version  of 
the  Old  Testament 

*  "  Vulgate/'— The  LaUn  version  of  tlie  Old 
Testament. 

*  The  Pentateach  Examined,  vol.  11.  pp.  185, 
187. 

«  The  Beligion  of  Israel,  p.  9. 

*  Besides  the  many  other  facts  which  show 
that  the  Pentateach  was  not  comjxMed  ontil 
long  after  the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshna,  the 
following  may   be  mentioned  as  ezamplet: 


QUgal,  mentioned  in  Dent.  zL  80,  was  not  given 
as  the  name  of  that  place  till  (tfter  the  entrance 
into  Canaan.  Dan^  mentioned  in  Qenesis  ziv. 
14,  was  not  so  called  till  long  <tfUr  the  time  of 
Moses.  In  Gen.  xxzvi.  31,  We  beginning  of  the 
reJgn  of  the  kings  over  Israel  is  spoken  of  tde- 
toricaUy,  an  event  which  did  not  occur  before 
the  time  of  Samnel.  (See,  for  farther  informa- 
tion, Bishop  Colenso's  Pentateach  Kramfnedt 
vol.  ii.  ch.  V.  and  vi. 
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Now  that  we  have  seen  that  Moees  did  not  write  the  books  of 
the  Pentateach,  oar  next  endeavor  will  be  to  ascertain  when  they 
were  written,  and  hy  whom,. 

We  can  say  that  they  were  not  written  by  any  one  person,  nor 
were  they  written  at  the  same  time. 

We  can  trace  three  principal  redactions  of  the  Pentatench,  that 
is  to  say,  the  material  was  worked  over^  and  re-editedj  with  mod- 
ifications  and  addiMonSy  by  different  people^  at  three  dietmct 
epochs.^ 

The  two  principal  writers  are  generally  known  as  the  Jehovietic 
and  the  Elohietic.  We  have — in  speaking  of  the  "Eden  Myth" 
and  the  l^end  of  the  "  Deluge  " — ^already  alluded  to  this  fact,  and 
have  illustrated  how  these  writers'  narratives  conflict  with  each 
other. 

The  Jehavietio  writer  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  prophet,  who, 
it  would  seem,  was  anxious  to  give  Israel  a  history.  He  begins 
at  Genesis,  ii.  4,  with  a  short  account  of  the  "  Creation,^^  and  then 
he  carries  the  story  on  regularly  until  the  Israelites  enter  Canaan. 
It  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  charming  pictures  of  the 
patriarchs.  Se  took  these  from  other  toritingsy  or  from  the  popu- 
lar legends.* 

About  725  B.  0.  the  Israelites  were  conquered  by  Salmanassar, 
King  of  Assyria,  and  many  of  them  were  carried  away  captives. 
Their  place  was  supplied  by  Assyrian  colonists  from  Babylon^ 
Persia,  and  other  places.*  This  fact  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  we  And  that  the  Jirst  of  the  three 
writers  of  the  Pentateuch,  spoken  of  above,  torote  about  this  tims, 
and  the  Israelites  heard,  from,  the  colonists  from  BaJbylon^ 
Persia,,  and  other  pUu^es—for  the  first  time — mam)  of  the  legends 
which  this  writer  wove  into  thefabuUyas  history  which  he  wrote, 
etepeciaUy  the  accounts  of  the  Ch'eation  and  the  Deluge. 

The  Pentateuch  remained  in  this,  its^r^^  form,  until  the  year 
620  B.  0.  Then  a  certain  priest  of  marked  prophetic  sympathies 
wrote  a  book  of  law  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  Deuteronomy, 
iv.  44,  to  xxvi.,  and  xxviii.  Here  we  find  the  demands  which  the 
Mosaic  party  at  that  day  were  making  thrown  into  tlie  form  of 
laws.  It  was  by  King  Josiah  that  this  book  was  first  introduced 
and  proclaimed  as  authoritative.*  It  was  soon  afterwards  wove  into 
the  work  of  ihejirst  Pentateuchian  writer,  and  at  the  same  time 


>  Tbe  Beligkm  of  Intel,  p.  9  •  ChAinben's  Bncydo.,  art.  '*  Jews/* 

•  lUd.  p.  10.  ' «  The  Beligion  of  Isnel,  pp.  10. 11. 
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'^  a  few  new  paseagea "  were  added,  some  of  which  related  to 
Jofihnay  the  snccessor  of  Moses/ 

At  this  period  in  Israel's  history,  Jehovah  had  become  almost 
forgottcD,  and  ^^ other  gods"  had  taken  his  place.'  The  Mosaic 
party,  so  called — ^who  worshiped  Jehovah  exclusively — were  in  the 
minority,  but  when  King  Amon — ^who  was  a  worshiper  of  Moloch 
—died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Josiah,  a  change  imme- 
diately took  place.  This  young  prince,  who  was  only  eight  years 
old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Mosaic  party  succeeded  in 
winning  over  to  their  interests.  In  the  year  621  b.  o.,  Josiah, 
now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  began  a  thorough  ref- 
ormation which  completely  answered  to  the  ideas  of  the  Mosaic 
party.* 

It  was  during  this  time  that  the  eecond  Pentateuchian  writer 
wrote,  and  he  makes  Moeea  speak  as  the  law-giver.  This  writer 
was  probably  Hilkiah,  who  clwimed  to  heme  fownd  a  booky  written 
by  MoseSj  in  the  temple,*  aithotigh  it  had  only  jttat  been  drawn 
up.* 

The  principal  objections  which  ^oere  brought  against  the  claims 
of  Hilkiah,  but  which  are  not  needed  in  the  present  age  of  inquiry ^ 
was  that  Shaphun  and  Josiah  read  it  off,  not  as  if  it  were  an  eld 
book,  but  as  though  it  had  been  recently  written,  when  any  person 
who  is  acquainted,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  language,  must 
know  that  a  man  could  not  read  off,  at  once,  a  booh  written  eight 
hundred  yea/re  before.  The  phraseology  would  necessarily  be  so 
altered  by  time  as  to  render  it  comparatively  unintelligible. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  ilwrd  Pentateuchian  writer,  whoee 
wrUmgs  werepvbUehed  444  b.  o. 

At  that  time  Ezra  (or  Ezdras)  added  to  the  work  of  his  two 
predeceasora  a  series  of  Uuvoa  and  na/rratvoea  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  aome  oftheprieata  in  Babylon,*  This  "series  of  laws  and 
narratives,"  which  was  written  by  "  some  of  the  (Israelitish)  priests 
in  Babylon,"  was  called  "  The  Book  of  Origins  "  (probably  con- 
taining the  Babylonian  account  of  the  "  Origin  of  Thinga^^  or  the 
"  Creation  ").  Ezra  brought  the  book  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 
He  made  some  modifications  in  it  and  constituted  it  a  code  of 
law  for  Israel,  dove-taiUng  it  into  thoae  parts  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  exiated  before,    A  few  cUterationa  and  additions  were  subse- 


>  TheBeUgloD of  Isnel,  p.  11.  HiUdah  ii  to  be  found  in  H.  Cbronidet,  ck. 

•  See  Ibid,  pp.  120,  VSL  xxxiy. 

•8een>id,p.  128.  •  See  Beliglon  of  Unel,  pp.  124,126. 

«  The  ftocoont  of  tbe/iuNii^  of  this  book  hj         •  Ibid,  p.  11. 
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qnentlj  made,  bat  these  are  of  minor  importance,  and  we  may 
fairly  say  that  Ezra  put  the  Pentateuch  into  the  form  in  which  voe 
hone  it  (abont  444  b.  c). 

Theae  priestly  passages  are  partly  occapied  with  historical 
matter,  comprising  a  very  free  account  of  things  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  the  arrival  of  Israel  in  Canaan.  Everything  is 
here  presented  from  iixeprieetly  point  of  view ;  some  events,  else- 
where recorded,  are  touched  iip  in  the  priestly  spirit^  and  others 
are  entirely  invented.^ 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  Jews,  asserted  by  the  Pirke  Ahoth 
(Sayings  of  the  Fathers),  one  of  the  oldest  books  of  the  Talmud^ 
as  well  as  other  Jewish  records,  that  Ezra,  acting  in  accordance 
with  a  divine  commission,  re-wrote  the  Old  Testament,  the  niana- 
scripts  of  which  were  said  to  have  been  lost  in  the  destraction  of 
the  first  temple,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jerusalem.*  This  we 
knew  could  not  have  been  the  case.  The  fact  that  Ezra  wrote — 
adding  to,  and  taking  from  the  already  existing  books  of  the 
Pentateuch — ^was  probably  the  foundation  for  this  tradition.  The 
account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Esdras,  a 
book  deemed  authentic  by  the  Greek  Church. 

Dr.  Knappert,  speaking  of  this,  says : 

**  For  many  centuries,  both  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  supposed  that  Ezra 
had  brought  together  Uie  sacred  writings  of  his  people,  united  them  in  one  whole, 
and  introduced  them  as  a  book  given  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood — a  Holy  Scripture. 

"The  only  authority  for  ttiis  supposition  was  a  very  modern  and  altogether 
nntrostworthy  tradition.  The  historical  and  critical  studies  of  our  times  have 
been  emancipated  from  the  influence  of  this  tradition,  and  the  most  ancient 
statements  with  regard  to  the  subject  have  been  hunled  up  and  compared  to- 
gether. These  statements  are,  indeed,  scanty  and  incomplete,  and  many  a 
detail  is  still  obscure;  but  the  main  facts  have  been  completely  ascertained. 

"  Before  the  BabyUmith  captvrity,  Ifrad  had  no  §aered  writings.  There  were 
certain  laws,  prophetic  writings,  and  a  few  historical  books,  but  no  one  had 
ever  thought  of  ascribing  binding  and  divine  authority  to  these  documents. 

"  £kra  brought  the  priestly  law  with  him  from  Babylon,  altering  it  and  amalgch 
mating  U  with  the  narratives  and  laws  already  in  existence,  and  thus  produced  the 
FnUateueh  in  pretty  much  the  same  form  (though  not  quite,  as  we  shall  show) 
as  we  stai  have  it.  These  books  got  the  name  of  the  '  Law  of  Moses,*  or  simply  the 
'  Law.'  Ezra  introduced  them  into  Israel  (b.  c.  444),  and  gave  them  binding 
aothority,  and  from  that  time  forward  they  were  considered  divine,"^ 

From  the  time  of  Ezra  until  the  year  287  b.  c,  when  the 
Pentateuch  was  translated  into  Greek  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 


>  Tht  Beligion  of  IbmI,  pp.  188, 187.  •  See  Cbunben^e  Bucjdo.,  art  **  BlMa.** 
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delphus,  King  of  Egypt,  these  books  evidently  underwent  some 
changes.    This  the  writer  quoted  above  admits, in  saying: 

"  Later  still  (viz.,  after  the  time  of  Ezra),  a  feu>  more  ehangei  and  addUioni 
were  made,  and  so  the  Pentateuch  grew  into  its  present  form."* 

In  answer  to  those  who  claim  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written 
by  one  person,  Bishop  Colenso  says : 

"  It  is  certainly  inconceivable  that,  if  the  PerUcUeuch  be  the  production  of  onB 
and  the  same  hand  throughout,  it  should  contain  eueh  a  number  of  glaring  ineon- 
tistendes.  .  .  .  No  single  author  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  absurdi- 
ties; but  it  is  quite  possible,  and  what  was  almost  sure  to  happen  in  such  a  case, 
that,  if  the  Pentateuch  be  the  work  of  different  aiUhore  in  different  ages,  this 
fact  should  betray  itself  by  the  existence  of  contradictions  in  the  narrative  "^ 

Having  ascertained  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  first  five 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the 
others  here^  as  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  in  our  investiga- 
tions. SuflSce  it  to  say  then,  that :  "  In  the  earlier  period  after 
Ezra,  none  of  the  other  books  which  already  existed,  enjoyed  the 
same  authority  as  the  Pentateuch."* 

It  is  probable^  that  Nehemiah  made  a  collection  of  historical 
and  prophetic  books,  songs,  and  letters  from,  Peraicm  kmgSy  not 
to  form  a  second  collection,  but  for  the  purpose  of  saving  them 
from  being  lost.  The  scribes  of  Jerusalem,  followers  of  Ezra, 
who  were  known  as  "  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,"  were  the 
coUeotora  of  tlie  second  cmd  third-  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament 
They  collected  together  the  historical  and  prophetic  books,  songs, 
4fec.,  which  were  then  in  existence,  and  after  altering  many  of 
themy  they  were  added  to  the  collection  of  sacred  books.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  tJiat  any  fixed  plan  was  pursued  in  this  work,  or 
that  the  idea  was  entertained  from  the  firsts  tiiat  these  books  would 
one  day  stamd  on  the  same  level  with  the  Pentateuch.^ 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  many  of  the  Jews  began  to 
consider  some  of  these  books  as  sacred.  The  Alexandrian  Jews 
adopted  books  into  the  canon  which  those  of  Jerusalem  did  not, 
and  this  difference  of  opinion  lasted  for  a  long  time,  even  till  the 
second  century  after  Christ  It  was  not  until  this  time  that  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  acquired  divine  authority,*  It 
is  not  known,  however,  ^i^^  when  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  dosed.     The  time  and  manner  in  which  it  was  done  is  alto- 


>  The  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  11.  «  On  the  strength  of  n.  Maccalieei,  it  IS. 

*  The  Pentateach  Bxamined,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.  *  The  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  Sffi. 
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qether  obscure,^  Jewish  tradition  indicates  that  the  full  canonicitj 
of  several  books  was  not  free  from  doubt  till  the  time  of  the 
famous  Babbi  Akiba,*  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ.* 

After  giving  a  history  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
author  of  "  The  Religion  of  Israel,"  whom  we  have  followed  in  thii 
investigation,  says : 

"  The  great  majority  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  had  no  other  source 
of  information  about  the  past  history  of  Israel  than  simple  tradiUan,  Indeed,  it 
ooold  not  have  been  otherwise,  for  in  primitive  times  no  one  used  to  record  any- 
thing in  writing,  and  the  only  way  of  preserving  a  knowledge  of  the  past  was  to 
hand  it  down  by  word  of  mouth.  The  father  told  the  son  what  his  elders 
had  told  him,  and  the  son  handed  it  on  to  the  next  generation. 

"  Not  only  did  the  historian  of  Israel  draw  from  tradition  with  perfect  free 
dom,  and  write  down  without  hesitation  anything  they  Iieard  and  what  was 
current  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  but  they  did  not  shrink  from  modifying  their 
representation  of  the  past  in  any  way  that  they  thought  toould  be  good  and  tisrfiU. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  look  at  things  from  this  point  of  view,  because  our  ideas 
of  historical  good  faith  are  so  utterly  different.  When  we  write  history,  we 
know  that  we  ought  to  be  guided  solely  by  a  desire  to  represent  facts  exactly  as 
they  really  happened.  All  that  we  are  concerned  with  is  reality;  we  want  to 
make  the  old  times  live  again,  and  we  take  all  possible  pains  not  to  remodel  the 
past  from  the  point  of  view  of  to  day.  All  we  want  to  know  is  what  happened, 
and  how  men  lived,  thought,  and  worked  in  those  days.  The  Israelites  had  a 
very  different  notion  of  the  natiu'e  of  historical  composition.  When  a  prophet 
or  a  priest  related  something  about  bygone  times,  his  object  was  not  to  convey 
knowledge  about  those  times ;  on  the  contrary,  he  used  history  merely  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  instruction  and  exhortation.  Not  only  did  he 
confine  his  narrative  to  such  matters  as  he  thought  would  serve  his  purpose 
but  he  never  hesitated  to  modify  what  he  knew  of  the  past,  and  he  did  not  think 
twice  about  touching  it  up  from  his  own  imagination,  simply  that  it  might  be  more 
conducive  to  the  end  he  had  in  view  and  chime  in  better  with  his  opinions.  All  the 
past  became  colored  through  and  through  toith  the  tinge  of  his  own  mind.  Our  own 
notions  of  honor  and  good  faith  would  never  permit  all  this;  but  we  must  not 
measure  ancient  writers  by  our  own  standard;  they  considered  that  they  were 
acting  quite  within  their  rights  and  in  strict  accordance  with  duty  and  con- 
science."^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  our  investigations  on  the  authority  of 
the  Pentateuch,  we  have  followed,  principally.  Dr.  Knappert's 
ideas  as  set  forth  in  "  The  Religion  of  Israel." 

This  we  have  done  because  we  could  not  go  into  an  extended 
investigation,  and  because  his  words  are  very  expressive,  and  just 
to  the  point.  To  those  who  may  think  that  liis  ideas  are  not  the 
Bame  as  those  entertained  by  other  Biblical  scholars  of  the  present 


>  Ctuunben'g  Socjclo.,  art.  '*  Bible." 
« Ibid. 
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day,  wo  subjoin,  in  a  note  below,  a  list  of  works  to  which  they  aie 
referred.* 

We  shall  now,  after  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  Pentateuch, 
refer  to  the  legends  of  wliich  we  have  been  treating,  and  endeavor 
to  show  from  whence  the  Hebrews  borrowed  them.  The  first  of 
these  is  "  The  Creation  and  FaU  of  McmP 

Egypt,  the  country  out  of  which  the  Israelites  came,  had  no 
story  of  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  euch  as  we  fuwe  fawnd 
among  the  Uebrewe ;  they  therefore  could  not  have  learned  it  from 
them.  The  Chaldeams^  however,  as  we  saw  in  our  first  chapter, 
had  this  legend,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed 
it. 

The  account  wliich  we  have  given  of  the  Clialdean  stoiy  of  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  was  taken,  as  we  stated,  from  the  writings 
of  Berosus,  the  Chaldean  historian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (356-325  b.  c),  and  as  the  Jews  were  ao- 
quainted  with  the  story  some  centuries  earlier  than  this,  his  works 
did  not  prove  that  these  traditions  were  in  Babylonia  before  the 
Jewish  captivity,  and  could  not  afford  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
statement  that  the  Jews  borrowed  tliis  legend  from  the  Babylonians 
at  that  time.  It  was  left  for  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British 
Museum,  to  establish,  without  a  doubt,  the  fact  that  this  legend 
was  known  to  the  Babylonians  at  least  two  thousand  years  hefore 
the  time  assigned  for  the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions discovered  by  him,  while  on  an  expedition  to  Assyria, 
organized  by  the  London  ^'  Daily  Telegraph,"  was  the  means  of 
dofiig  this,  and  although  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  those 
tablets  belong  to  the  age  of  Assurbanipal,  who  reigned  over 
Assyria  b.  c.  670,  it  is  '^  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  these 
tablets  are  not  the  originals,  hut  are  only  copies  from  earlier 
texts.^^  "  The  Assyrians  acknowledge  themselves  that  this  litera- 
ture was  borrowed  from  Babylonian  sources,  and  of  course  it  is  to 
Babylonia  we  have  to  look  to  ascertain  the  approximate  dates  of 
the  original  documents.'"  Mr.  Smith  then  shows,  from  "frag- 
ments of  the  Cuneiform  account  of  the  Creation  and  Fall  "  which 
have  been  discovered,  that,  ^Hn  the  period  from  b.  a  2000  to 


» **  What  !■  the  Bible/*  by  J.  T.  Sanderland. 
••  The  Bible  of  To-day,"  by  J.  W.  Chadwlck. 
"  Hebrew  and  Chriitian  Records,"  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Oilea,  2.  vols.  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith's  article 
on  '*  The  Bible,"  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Sn- 
cycloptedia  Britannica.  **  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,"  by  Davidtion.  '*The  Penta- 
toach  and  the  Book  of  Joshoa  Bzamined,"  by 


Bishop  Colenao.  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman*8  **  He- 
brew Monarchy."  **  The  Bible  for  Leamera  ** 
(vols.  1.  and  ii.),  by  Prof.  Oot  and  othera.  **TIm 
Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,**  by 
Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  and  Kaenen'a  **Bb- 
ligion  of  Israel." 
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1500y  the  Babylonians  idieved  in  a  story  mmilar  to  that  in 
Oenesis.^^  It  is  probable,  however,  says  Mr.  Smith,  that  thk 
legend  existed  as  traditiona  in  the  oountiy  long  hefore  it  ohu 
committed  to  vmtvngj  and  some  of  these  traditions  exhibited  great 
difference  in  details,  showing  that  they  had  passed  through  ma/ny 
ohanges.^ 

Professor  James  Fergosson,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  ^^  Tree 
and  Serpent  Worship,"  says : 

"  The  two  chapters  which  refer  to  this  (i.  «.,  the  Qarden,  the  Tree,  and  the 
Serpent),  as  indeed  the  whole  of  the  first  eight  of  Genesis,  are  now  generally 
admitted  by  scholars  to  be  made  up  of  fragments  of  earlier  books  or  earlier  tra- 
ditions, belonging,  properly  speaking,  to  Mesopotamia  rather  than  to  Jewish 
history,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  the  writers  of  the  Pentateuch  seem  hardly 
to  have  appreciated  when  they  transcribed  them  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
now  found."* 

John  Fiske  says : 

"The  story  of  the  Serpent  in  Eden  is  an  Aryan  story  in  every  particular. 
Tbe  notion  of  Satan  as  the  author  of  evil  appears  only  in  the  later  books,  com- 
psssdt^tert^Jewt  had  earns  into  cUm  oorUaot  loUh  Btrskm  ideoi.*** 

Prof.  John  W.  Draper  says : 

"  In  the  old  legends  of  dualism,  the  evil  spirit  was  said  to  have  miU  a  isrp&iU 
U  ruin  BETodiie.  These  legends  became  known  to  the  Jews  during  their  Babit- 
Issdmn  capUcitif."^ 

Professor  Goldziher  also  shows,  in  his  ^^  Mythology  Among 
the  Hebrews,"*  that  the  story  of  the  creation  was  borrowed  by  the 
EEebrews  from  the  Babylonians.  He  also  informs  ns  that  the 
notion  of  the  bdri  and  ydsirj  ^^  Creator "  (the  term  used  in  the 
cosmogony  in  Genesis)  as  an  integral  part  of  the  idea  of  Gk>d,  are 
first  Irought  into  use  hy  the  prophets  of  the  captimty.  ^^  Thus 
also  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden^  as  a  supplement  to  the 
history  of  the  Creation,  was  written  down  at  BahylonP 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  after  the  Genesis  accouut,  we  may  pass 
through  the  whole  Pentateuch,  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, clear  to  the  end,  and  will  find  that  the  story  of  the  '^  Garden 
ef  Eden  "  and  ''Fall  of  Man,''  is  hardly  alluded  to,  if  at  all.  Leng- 
kerke  says  :  "  One  single  certain  trace  of  the  employment  of  the 
story  of  Adam's  fall  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  Canon 
(after  the  Genesis  account).   Adam,  Eve,  the  Serpent,  tbe  woman's 


>  n>id,  pp.  29, 100.    AJbo,  AMyrian  DIkot-  *  Myths  and  Kyth-Maken,  p.  118. 
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seduction  of  her  husband,  &c.,  are  all  images,  to  which  the  remain- 
ing  words  of  the  Israelites  never  again  recur.^^^ 

This  circumstance  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis  were  not  written  until  ctfter  the  other 
portions  Iiad  been  written. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  story  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  upon 
which  the  whole  orthodox  scheme  of  a  divine  Saviour  or  Re- 
deemer is  based,  was  not  considered  by  the  learned  Israelites  as 
fact.  They  simply  looked  upon  it  as  a  story  which  satisfied  the 
ignorant,  but  which  should  be  considered  as  allegory  by  the 
learned." 

Kabbi  Maimonides  (Moses  Ben  Maimon),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Babbis,  says  on  this  subject : — 

"  We  must  not  understand,  or  take  in  a  literal  sense,  what  is  written  in  the 
book  on  the  OrecUion,  nor  form  of  it  the  same  ideas  which  are  participated  by  the 
generality  of  mankind;  otherwise  our  ancient  tagee  would  not  have  to  mueh  reeom- 
mended  to  us,  to  hide  the  recti  meaning  of  it,  and  not  to  lift  the  allegorical  veil,  whieh 
covers  t/ie  truth  contained  therein.  When  taken  in  its  Uteral  sense,  the  work  gives 
the  most  absurd  and  most  extravagant  ideas  of  the  Deity.  '  Whosoever  should 
divine  its  true  meaning  ought  to  take  great  care  in  not  divulging  it.'  This  is  a 
maxim  repeated  to  us  by  aU  our  sages,  principally  concerning  the  understanding 
of  the  work  of  the  six  days."' 

Philo,  a  Jewish  writer  contemporary  with  iFesus,  held  the  same 
opinion  of  the  character  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews.  He 
has  made  two  particular  treatises,  bearing  the  title  of  "  TTte 
Allego7*ies,''^  and  he  traces  back  to  the  allegorical  sense  the  '*  Tree 
of  Life,"  the  "  Rivers  of  Paradise,"  and  the  other  fictions  of  the 
Genesis.* 

Many  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  declared  that,  in  the  story 
of  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  there  was  but  an  allegorical 
fiction.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  St.  Augustine,  who 
speaks  of  it  in  his  "  City  of  God,"  and  also  Origen,  who  says : 

*'  What  man  of  sense  wiU  agree  with  the  statement  that  the  first,  second,  and 
third  days,  in  which  the  evening  is  named  and  the  morning,  were  without  sun, 
moon  and  stars  ?  What  man  is  found  such  an  idiot  as  to  suppose  that  Qod 
planted  trees  in  Paradise  like  an  husbandman?  1  believe  that  every  me^n  must 
hold  these  things  for  images  under  which  a  hidden  sense  is  concealed,"* 

>  Qaoted  by  Blihop  Colenso :  The  Pent»-  the  unlearaed  were  epecially  forbidden  to  med- 

teach  Bxaminod,  iv.  885.  die  with."    (Greg  :  The  Creed  of  Christendom, 
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Origen  believed  aright,  as  '.t  is  now  almost  nniversallj  admitted, 
that  the  stories  of  the  "  Garden  of  Eden,"  the  "  Eiysian  Fields," 
the  ^^  Garden  of  the  Blessed,"  &c.,  which  were  the  abode  of  the 
blessed,  where  grief  and  sorrow  coold  not  approach  them,  where 
plagne  and  sickness  could  not  touch  them,  were  founded  on  alle- 
gcry.  These  abodes  of  delight  were  far  away  in  the  Wesi^  where 
the  sun  goes  down  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  earth.  They  were  the 
^^  Golden  Islands"  sailing  in  a  sea  of  blue — the  burnished  douds 
floating  in  the  pure  ether.  In  a  word,  the  "  Elysicm  Fidds^^  a/re 
the  clouds  at  eventide.  The  picture  was  suggested  by  the  images 
drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  sunset  and  twilight/ 

Eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  was  simply  a  figurative  mode  of 
expressing  the  performance  of  the  act  necessary  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  human  race.  The  "  Tree  of  Knowledge  "  was  a  Phallic 
tree,  and  the  fruit  which  grew  upon  it  was  Phallic  fruit.' 

In  regard  to  the  story  of  "  The  Dduge^'^  we  have  already  seen* 
that  '^  Egyptian  records  tell  nothing  of  a  cataclysmal  deluge,"  and 
that,  ^^  the  land  was  n^er  visited  by  other  than  its  annual  benefi- 
cent overfiow  of  the  river  Nile."  Also,  that  "  the  Pharaoh  Khou- 
fou-cheops  was  building  his  pyramid,  according  to  Egyptian  chroni- 
cle, when  the  whole  world  was  under  the  waters  of  a  universal 
deluge,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronicle."  This  is  suflScient 
evidence  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  borrow  the  legend  from  the 
Egyptians. 

We  have  also  seen,  in  the  chapter  that  treated  of  this  legend, 
that  it  corresponded  in  all  the  principal  features  with  the  Chaldean 
account.     We  shall  now  show  that  it  was  taken  from  this. 

Mr.  Smith  discovered,  on  the  site  of  Ninevah,  during  the  years 
1873-4,  cylinders  belonging  to  the  early  Babyloiiian  monarchy, 
(from  2500  to  1500  b.  o.)  which  contained  the  legend  of  the  fiood,* 
and  which  we  gave  in  Chapter  II.  This  was  the  foundation  for 
the  Hd>rew  legend^  and  they  learned  it  at  the  time  of  the  Gap- 
dvity.*  The  myth  of  Deucalion,  the  Grecian  hero,  was  also  taken 
from  the  same  source.     The  Greeks  learned  it  from  the  Chaldeans. 

We  read  in  Chambers's  EncyclopsBdia,  that : 

"It  was  at  one  time  extenaively  believed,  even  by  intelligent  scholars,  that 


>  See  Appendix,  a  *  *'  Upon  the  carrying  away  of  the  Jews  to 

*  See  Weetopp  A  Wakee,  **  PhaUie  Wor^  Babylon,  they  were  brought  into  contact  with  a 
diip.*^  flood  of  Iranian  as  well  as  Chaldean  myths,  and 

*  In  chap.  IL  adopted  tkem  wUhoui  hssUaUon,^*    (S.  Buing* 
«  See  Assyrian  Diaooreriea,  pp.  107, 188,  and  Gooid  :  Corions  Myths,  p.  810.) 
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the  myth  of  Deucalion  was  a  corrupted  tradition  of  the  Noaehian  deluge,  bat 
this  untenable  opinion  is  now  all  but  uniyersally  abandoned."* 

This  idea  was  abandoned  after  it  was  found  that  the  Deu- 
calion myth  was  older  than  the  Hebrew. 

What  was  said  in  regard  to  the  Eden  story  not  being  mentioned 
in  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  save  in  Genesis,  also  ap- 
plies to  this  story  of  the  Deluge.  Nowhere  in  the  other  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  found  any  reference  to  this  story,  except  in 
Isaiah,  where  "  the  waters  of  Noah  "  are  mentioned,  and  in  Ezekiel, 
where  simply  the  name  of  Noah  is  mentioned. 

We  stated  in  Chapter  II.  that  some  persons  saw  in  this  story  an 
astronomical  myth.  Although  not  generally  admitted,  yet  there 
are  very  strong  reasons  for  believing  this  to  be  the  case. 

According  to  the  Chaldeam,  account — which  is  the  oldest  one 
known — ^there  were  eefoen  persons  saved  in  the  ark.'  There  were 
also  eeoen  persons  saved,  according  to  some  of  the  Hindoo  ac- 
counts.' That  this  referred  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets  looks 
very  probable.  We  have  also  seen  that  Noah  was  the  iewth  patri- 
arch, and  Xisthrus  (wlio  is  the  Chaldean  hero)  was  the  tenth  king.* 
Now,  according  to  tlie  Babylonian  table,  their  Zodiac  contained 
ten  gods  called  the  ^^  Ten  Zodiac  gods.'"  They  also  believed  that 
whenever  all  the  planets  met  in  the  sign  of  Capricorn,  the  whole 
ea/tth  was  overtohehned  with  a  dduge  of  waiter.^  The  Hindoos  and 
other  nations  had  a  similar  belief/ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Chaldeans  were  great  astronomers. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  the  city  of  Babylon,  the 
Chaldean  priests  boasted  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  wlio  followed 
his  army,  that  they  had  continued  their  astronomical  calculations 
through  a  period  of  more  than  forty  thousand  years.*  Although 
this  statement  cannot  be  credited,  yet  the  great  antiquity  of  Chal- 
dea  cannot  be  doubted,  and  its  immediate  connection  with  Hin- 
dostan,  or  Egypt,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  little  that  is  known 
concerning  its  religion,  and  by  the  few  fragments  that  remain  of 
its  former  grandeur. 

In  regard  to  the  story  of  "  The  Tower  of  Babd  "  little  need  be 
said.  This,  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man, 
and  the  Deluge,  was  borrowed  from  the  Babylonians.' 

>  ChAmben'0  Bncjclo.,  arL  **  Deacalion."  *  See  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  yol.  L  p.  254. 

*  See  chapter  U.  'See  Ibid,  p.  867. 

*  Prog.  Relig.   Ideas,  toI.   1.   p.  186,  and  •  See  Ibid,  p.  8S2. 

Maurice  :  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  11.  p.  277.  *  Qoldzhier :   Hebrew  Mythology,  pp.  180- 

«  Chapter  11.  185,  and  Smith's  Chaldean  Account  of  Q«n«> 

*  See  Donlap's  Son  of  the  Man,  p.  158,  noU,      fla. 
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"  It  Beems,"  sajB  George  Smith,  ^^  from  the  indications  in  the 
(cnneiform)  inscriptionfiy  that  there  happened  in  the  interval  be^ 
tween  2000  and  1850  b.  a  a  general  collection  of  the  development 
of  the  various  traditions  of  the  Creation,  Flood,  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  other  similar  legends."  ^'  These  legends  were,  however,  tra- 
ditions before  they  were  committed  to  writing,  and  were  common 
in  eamefcrm  to  all  the  cotmiry.^^^ 

The  Tower  of  Babel,  or  the  confusion  of  tongaes,  is  nowhere 
alladed  to  in  the  Old  Testament  outside  of  Genesis,  where  the 
story  is  related. 

The  next  story  in  order  is  "  The  Trial  of  Ahraham^s  Fa/Uh!^ 

In  this  conncHstion  we  have  shown  similar  legends  taken  from 
Orecian  mjrthology,  which  legends  may  have  given  the  idea  to  the 
writer  of  the  Hebrew  story. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  the  Hebrews  should  have  been 
acquainted  with  Oreoia/n  mythology,  yet  we  know  this  was  the 
case.     The  fact  is  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner: 

Many  of  the  Jews  taken  captive  at  the  Edomite  sack  of  Jerusa- 
lem were  sold  to  the  Oredam^^  who  took  them  to  their  country. 
While  there,  they  became  acquainted  with  Grecian  legends,  and 
when  they  returned  from  "  the  Islands  of  the  Sea" — as  they  called 
the  Western  countries — they  brought  them  to  Jerusalem.* 

This  legend,  as  we  stated  in  the  chapter  which  treated  of  it,  was 
written  at  the  time  when  the  Mosaic  party  in  Israel  were  endeavor- 
ing to  abolish  human  sacrifices  and  other  ^'  abominations,"  and  the 
author  of  the  story  invented  it  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Lord 
had  abolished  them  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  earliest  Targum^ 
knows  nothing  about  the  legend,  showing  that  the  story  was  not 
in  the  Pentateuch  at  the  time  this  Targum  was  written. 

We  have  also  seen  that  a  story  written  by  Sanchoniathon  (about 
B.  o.  1300)  of  one  Saturn,  whom  the  Phenicians  called  Israel^  bore 
a  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  legend  of  Abraham.  Now,  Count 
de  Yolney  tells  us  that  ^^  a  similar  tradition  prevailed  among  the 
ChaldeamSj^  and  that  they  had  the  history  of  one  Zerban — which 
means  "  rich-in-gold  "* — ^that  corresponded  in  many  respects  with 
the  history  of  Abraham.*  It  may,  then,  have  been  from  the  Chal- 
dean story  that  the  Hebrew  fable  writer  got  his  idea. 


>  Chaldean  Account  of  OenetiB,  pp.  87, 98.  *  In  GenetiB  xziU.  S,  Abiaham  if  callad  rich 

*  See  Note,  p.  109.  in  gold  and  In  sUrer. 

*  See  Inman :  Ancient  Faiths,  voL  ii.  p.  WS.  *  See  Volney'a  BeMU«h«  In  Andant  Eta* 

*  **  Targum^^^—Tbid  general  tenn  for  the  Aia-  toiy,  pp.  144-117. 
■Mic  tenlona  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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The  next  legend  which  we  examined  was  that  of   ^^JaccVa 

Vision  of  the  Ladder^     We  claimed  that  it  probably  referred  to 

the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  bouIs  from  one  body  into 

another,  and  also  gave  the  apparent  reason  for  the  invention  of  the 

story. 

The  next  story  was  "  The  Ecodus  from  Egypt^  cmd  Passage 
ihroitgh  the  Red  Seay^  in  which  we  showed,  from  Egyptian  history, 
that  the  Israelites  were  tv/med  out  of  the  country  on  account  of 
their  uncleanness,  and  that  the  wonderful  exploits  recorded  of 
Moses  were  simply  copies  of  legends  related  of  the  sun-god 
Bacchus.  These  legends  came  from  '^  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,"  and 
came  in  very  handy  for  the  Hebrew  fable  writers ;  they  saved  them 
the  trouble  of  i/rvoeTitvng, 

We  now  come  to  the  story  relating  to  "  The  Receimng  of  the 
Ten  CoTMna/ndments "  by  Moses  from  the  Lord,  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  'mid  thunders  and  lightnings. 

All  that  is  likely  to  be  historical  in  this  account,  is  that  Moses 
assembled,  not,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  people,  but  the  heads  of 
the  tribes,  and  gave  them  the  code  which  he  had  prepared.*  The 
tnarveUotis  portion  of  the  story  was  evidently  copied  from  that 
related  of  the  law-giver  Zoroaster,  by  the  JPersianSy  and  the  idea 
that  there  were  ttoo  tables  of  stone  with  the  Law  written  thereon 
was  evidently  taken  from  the  story  of  Bacchus,  the  Law-giver,  who 
had  his  laws  written  on  two  tables  of  atone} 

The  next  legend  treated  was  that  of  "  Sa/mson  omdhis  Eaeploits.'^ 

Those  who,  Uke  ihe  lea/med  of  the  last  cenit/u/ry^  maintain  that 
the  Pagans  copied  from  the  Hebrews,  may  say  that  Samson  was 
the  model  of  dl  their  similar  stories,  but  now  that  our  ideas  con- 
cerning antiquity  ai^  enlarged,  and  when  we  know  that  Hercules  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  God  8oly  whose  allegorical  history 
was  spread  among  many  nations  long  before  the  Hebrews  were 
ever  heard  of,  we  are  authorized  to  believe  and  to  say  that  some 
Jewish  mythologist — for  what  else  are  their  so-called  historians — 
composed  the  anecdote  of  Samson,  by  partly  disfiguring  the 
popular  traditions  of  the  Greeks,  Phenicians  and  Chaldeans,  and 
claiming  that  hero  for  his  own  nation.* 

The  Babylonian  story  of  Izdubar,  the  lion-killer,  who  wandered 

>  The  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  49.  fore  them.    The  Greeks  claimed  Hercules  as 

>  Bellas  Pantheon,  yoL  i.  p.  18S.  Higgins  :  ihdr  coantryman  ;  etatea  wnere  he  was  born, 
?ol.  ii.  p.  19.  and  showed  his  tomb.    The  Egyptians  affirmed 

*  In  claiming  the  **  mighty  man  "  and  "  lion-  that  he  was  bom  in  Vuir  country  (see  Tad* 
killer**  as  one  of  their  own  race,  the  Jews  were  tos,  Annals,  b.  ii.  ch.  lix.),  and  so  did  manf 
limply  doing  what  other  natlcms  had  done  be-      other  nations. 
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to  the  regions  of  the  hleeeed  (the  Grecian  Elysium),  who  crossed  a 
great  waete  ofla/nd  (the  desert  of  Zyhia^  according  to  the  Grecian 
mythoe),  and  arrived  at  a  region  where  splendid  trees  were  laden 
with  jewels  (the  Grecian  Garden  of  the  Hesperides),  is  probably  the 
foundation  for  the  Hercules  and  other  corresponding  myths.  This 
conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that,  although  the  story  of 
Hercules  was  known  in  the  island  of  Thasus,  by  the  Phenician 
colony  settled  there,  ^w  cetituries  before  he  was  known  in  Chreece^ 
yet  its  antiquity  among  the  Babylonians  antedates  that. 

The  age  of  the  legends  of  Izdubar  among  the  Babylonians 
cannot  be  placed  with  certainty,  yet,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
relating  to  this  hero,  which  have  been  found,  may  be  placed  at 
about  2000  years  b.  o.'  "  As  these  stories  were  traditionSj'*^  says 
Mr.  Smith,  the  discoverer  of  the  cylinders,  "before  they  were 
committed  to  writing,  their  antiquity  as  tradition  is  probably 
much  greater  than  that.'" 

With  these  legends  before  them,  the  Jewish  priests  in  Babylon 
had  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  story  of  Samson,  and  adding  it 
to  their  already  fabulous  history. 

As  the  Bev.  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise  remarks,  in  speaking  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews :  "  They  adopted  forms,  terms,  ideas  and  myths 
of  all  nations  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  and,  like  the 
Greeks,  in  their  way,  cast  them  all  in  a  peculiar  Jewish  religious 
moldr 

We  have  seen,  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  this  legend,  that 
it  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Judges.  This  book  was  not  wriUerh 
iiU  after  the  first  set  of  Israelites  had  been  carried  into  captimty^ 
and  perhaps  still  later.* 

After  this  we  liave  "  Jonah  swallowed  by  a  Big  Fishy  ^  which 
is  the  last  legend  treated. 

We  saw  that  it  was  a  solar  myth^  known  to  many  nations  of 
antiquity.  The  writer  of  the  book — whoever  he  may  have  been — 
H/oed  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ — after  the  Jews  had 
become  acquainted  and  had  mixed  with  other  nations.  The  writer 
of  this  wholly  fictitious  story,  taking  the  prophet  Jonah — who  was 
evidently  an  historical  personage — for  his  hero,  was  perhaps 
intending  to  show  the  loving-kindness  of  Jehovah.* 


>  See  Knight :  Ancient  Art-  and  Mythology,  «  See  The  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  12;  and  Chad- 

pp.  9S,  08.  wick's  Bible  of  To-Day,  p.  65. 

*  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  pp.  168  and  *  See  The  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  41,  and 
174;  and  Aiayrian  Discoreriee,  p.  167.  Chadwick's  Bible  of  To-Day,  p.  M. 

•  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  p.  168. 
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We  have  now  examined  all  the  prmcipal  Old  Testament 
legends,  and,  after  what  has  been  seen,  we  think  that  no  vnipa/rtial 
person  can  still  consider  them  historical  facts.  That  so  great  a 
number  of  educated  persons  still  do  so  seems  astonishing,  in  our 
way  of  thinking.  They  have  repudiated  Greek  and  Koman 
mythology  with  disdain ;  why  then  admit  with  respect  the  mythol- 
ogy of  tlie  Jews  ?  Ought  the  miracles  of  Jehovah  to  impress  us 
more  than  those  of  Jupiter?  We  think  not;  they  should  all  be 
looked  upon  as  rdics  of  the  past. 

That  Christian  writers  are  beginning  to  be  aroused  to  the  idea 
that  another  tack  should  be  taken,  differing  from  the  old,  is  very 
evident.  This  is  clearly  seen  by  the  words  of  Prof.  Bichard  A. 
Armstrong,  the  translater  of  Dr.  Knappert's  "  Keligion  of  Israel " 
into  English.     In  the  Preface  of  this  work,  he  says : 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  be  profoundly  important  that  the  youthful  "Rng^j^h 
mind  should  be  faithfully  and  accurately  informed  of  the  results  of  modem 
research  into  the  early  development  of  the  Israelitish  religion.  Deplorable  and 
irreparable  mischief  will  be  done  to  the  generation  now  passing  into  manhood 
and  womanhood,  if  their  educators  leave  them  ignorant  or  loosely  informed  on 
these  topics;  for  they  will  then  be  rudely  awakened  by  the  enemies  of  Christi- 
anity from  a  blind  and  unreasoning  faith  in  the  supernatural  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  being  suddenly  and  bluntly  made  aware  that  Abraham,  Moses, 
David,  and  the  rest  did  not  say,  do,  or  write  what  has  been  ascribed  to  them, 
they  will  fling  away  all  care  for  the  venerable  religion  of  Israel  and  all  hope 
that  it  can  nourish  their  own  religious  life.  How  much  happier  will  those  of 
our  children  and  young  people  be  who  learn  what  is  now  known  of  the  actual 
origin  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Writings,  from  the  same  lips  which  have 
taught  them  that  the  Prophets  indeed  prepared  the  way  for  Jesus,  and  that  God 
is  indeed  our  Heavenly  Father.  For  these  will,  without  difficulty,  perceive  that 
God's  love  is  none  the  feebler  and  that  the  Bible  is  no  less  precious,  because 
Moses  knew  nothing  of  the  Levitical  legislation,  or  because  it  was  not  the 
warrior  monarch  on  his  semi-barbaric  throne,  but  some  far  later  son  of  Israel, 
who  breathed  forth  the  immortal  hymn  of  faith,  'The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd;  I 
shall  not  want'" 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  think  that  the  evidence  of 
plagiarism  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrew  writers  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently substantiated,  we  will  quote  a  few  words  from  Prof.  Max 
Miiller,  who  is  one  of  the  best  English  authorities  on  this  subject 
that  can  be  produced.     In  speaking  of  this  he  says : 

**  The  opinion  that  the  Pagan  religions  were  mere  corruptions  of  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament,  once  supported  by  men  of  high  authority  and  great  learn- 
ing, is  now  as  completely  surrendered  as  the  attempts  of  explaining  Oreek  and 
Latin  as  the  corruptions  of  Hebrew,*'^ 

Again  he  says : 

1  The  Science  of  Beligion,  p.  M. 
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"  Aa  80(m  M  the  ancient  language  and  religion  of  India  became  known  in 
Boropeit  was  asserted  that  Sanskrit,  Hke  aU  other  languaget,  was  to  be  derived 
from  Hebrew,  and  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Brahmans  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. There  was  at  that  time  an  enthusiasm  among  Oriental  scholars,  particu- 
larly at  Calcutta,  and  an  interest  for  Oriental  antiquities  in  the  public  at  large, 
of  which  we,  in  these  days  of  apathy  for  Eastern  literature,  can  hardly  form  an 
adequate  idea.  Everybody  wished  to  be  first  in  the  field,  and  to  bring  to  light  some 
of  the  treasures  which  were  supposed  to  be  hidden  in  the  sacred  literature  of 
the  Brahmans.  .  .  .  No  doubt  the  temptation  was  great.  No  one  could  look 
down  for  a  moment  into  the  rich  mine  of  religious  and  mythological  lore  that 
was  suddenly  opened  before  the  eyes  of  scholars  and  theologians,  without  being 
ttruek  by  a  host  cf  timilaritiee,  not  only  in  the  langu<ige9,  hut  clUo  in  the  andent 
traditions  of  the  Hindaoi,  the  Qreeks,  and  the  Romans;  and  if  at  that  time  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  still  supposed  to  have  borrowed  their  language  and 
religion  from  Jewish  quarters,  the  same  eondusion  could  hardly  be  avoided 
regard  to  the  language  and  the  religion  cf  the  Brcihmans  of  India,  .  .  . 
*The  student  of  Pagan  religion  as  well  as  Christian  missionaries  were  bent  oin 
oiaoovering  more  striking  and  more  startling  coincidences,  in  order  to  use  them 
in  eonjirmaiion  of  their  favorite  theory  that  some  rays  of  a  primeval  revelation,  or 
some  rtfteetion  of  the  Jewish  reUgian,  had  reached  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  toorid,"^ 

The  result  of  all  this  is  summed  up  bj  Prof.  Miiller  as  follows  * 

"  It  teas  thefatecfaU  (these)  pioneers,  not  only  to  be  left  behind  in  the  assault 
fshieh  they  had  planned,  but  to  find  that  many  of  their  approaches  teere  made  in 
a  false  dsretstUm,  and  had  to  be  abandoned."* 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the 
religion  of  Israel.  It  is  supposed  by  many — ^in  fact,  we  have  heard 
it  asserted  by  those  who  should  know  better — that  the  Israelites 
were  always  manotheistSj  that  they  worshiped  One  God  only — 
Jehovah.*  This  is  altogether  erroneous ;  they  were  not  different 
from  their  neighbors — the  Heathen,  so-called — in  regard  to  their 
religion. 

In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  they  revered  and  worshiped 
a  BuUj  called  Apisj*  just  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  did.    They 


>  They  even  claimed  that  one  of  the  "  loet 
tribes  of  Isnel  **  had  found  their  way  to  Amer- 
ica, and  had  tanght  the  natives  Hebrew. 

■The     Science   of     Bellgion,     pp.     886, 


•  **  It  ii  an  attumption  of  the  popolar  theol- 
ogy, and  an  almoet  nnlversal  belief  in  the  pop- 
ular mindf  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  selected 
by  the  Almigh^  to  preserve  and  carry  down  to 
later  ages  a  knowledge  of  the  One  and  true 
Qod— that  the  Patriarchs  possessed  this  knowl- 
edge—that Moses  delivered  and  enforced  this 
doctrine  as  the  fundamental  tenet  of  the  na- 
tional creed ;  and  that  it  was,  In  fact,  the  re- 
eeiv»l  and  distinctive  dogma  of  the  Hebrew 
peop'js-     lliif  alleged  posetuUn  qf  the  true 


faWi  by  one  only  people,  while  all  snrroanding 
tribes  were  lost  in  Polytheism,  or  something 
worse,  has  been  adduced  by  divines  in  general 
as  a  proof  of  the  tmth  of  the  sacred  history, 
and  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation/' (Greg  :  The  Creed  of  Christendom, 
p.  145.) 

Even  sach  authorities  as  Paley  and  Milman 
have  written  in  this  strain.  (See  quotations 
from  Paley's  "  Evidences  qf  ChrUtianUy,''  and 
Dean  Milman's  "History  qfthe  Jetoty''  made 
by  Mr.  Greg  in  his  **  Cfreed  qf  Chrietendom,*' 
p.  146.) 

*  See  the  Dible  for  Learners,  vol.  i.  p.  821, 
vol.  11.  p.  108;  andDnnlap  :  Myitarieaof  Adoni, 
p.  106. 
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worshiped  the  «t/n,'  the  moon^  the  stars  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven.* 

They  worshiped  fire^  and  kept  it  burning  on  an  altar,  just  as 
the  Persians  and  other  nations.*  They  worshiped  %Um^^  revered 
an  oak  tree^  and  "  bowed  down "  to  vmagea?  They  worshiped 
a  ^'  Queen  of  Heaven  "  called  the  goddess  AstoHe  or  MylUta^  and 
"burned  incense"  to  her."  They  worshiped  -ffoaZ,*  Moloch,"  and 
Chj&moah^^  cmd  offered  up  hv/man  sdc^^ijices  to  ik&ra^^  after  which 
in  some  instances,  they  ate  the  victim.^* 

It  was  during  the  Captivity  that  idolatry  ceased  among  the 
Israelites."  The  Babylonian  Captivity  is  clearly  referred  to  in  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  the  close  of  Israel's  idolatry." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  real  genius  of  the  people  was 
first  called  into  full  exercise,  and  put  on  its  career  of  development 
at  this  time ;  that  Babylon  was  ?l  forcing  nursery^  not  a  prison  cell ; 
creai.mg  instead  of  stifling  a  nation.  The  astonishing  outburst  of 
intellectual  and  moral  energy  that  accompanied  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  attests  the  spiritual  activity  of  that  "  mysteri- 
ous and  momentous"  time.  As  Prof.  Goldziher  says:  "The  intel- 
lect of  Babylon  and  Assyria  exerced  a  more  than  passing  influence 
on  that  of  the  HebrewSy  not  merely  touching  it,  but  entering  deep 
into  itj  and  leamng  its  own  impression  upon  itJ 
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>  See  the  Bible  for  Learners,  vol.  1.  pp.  817, 
418 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  801.  Dnnlap's  Son  of  the  Man, 
p.  8,  and  his  Spirit  Hist.,  pp.  68  and  188.  In- 
man  :  Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  li.  pp.  782,  788;  and 
Ooldsihnr :  Hebrew  Mythol.,  pp.  227,  840, 248. 

*  The  Bible  for  Learners,  vol.  i.  p.  817. 
Dnnlap's  Son  of  the  Man.  p.  8 ;  and  Spirit  Hi£t., 
p.  68.    AIt<u,  Goldalher:  Hebrew  Mythol.,  p.  160. 

>  The  Bible  for  Learners,  vol.  i.  p.  26,  and 
817  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  801  and  828.  Dnnlap's  Son  of 
the  Man,  p.  8.  Danlap's  Spirit  Hist.,  68; 
Mysteries  of  Adoni,  pp.  xvii.  and  108 ;  and  The 
Beligioi.  of  Israel,  p.  88. 

*  Hansen  :  Keys  of  St.  Peter,  pp.  101,  102. 

•  The  Bible  for  Learners,  vol.  i.  pp.  175-178, 
817,  822,  448. 

•  Ibid.  115. 

7  Ibid.  i.  28.  821 ;  11. 102, 103, 100,  264,  874. 
Danlap's  Spirit  Hist.,  p.  108.  Inman  :  Ancient 
Faiths,  vol.  i.  p.  488 ;  vol.  i I.  p.  80. 

•  The  Bible  for  Learners,  vol.  i.  pp.  88, 818  ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  102,  118,  800.  Dunlap :  Son  of  the 
Man,  p.  8;  and  Mysteries  of  Adoni,  p.  xvii. 
MQller  :  The  Science  of  Religion,  p.  261. 

*  The  Bibie  for  Learners,  vol.  i.  pp.  21-25, 
106,  891  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  102,  13&-188.  Dunlap : 
Son  of  the  Man,  p.  8.  Mysteries  of  Adoni,  pp. 
106, 177.  Inman :  Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
782,  783.  Bansen  :  The  Keys  of  St.  Peter,  p. 
91.  Mliller :  The  Science  of  Religion,  p.  181. 
Bal,  Bel,  or  Belut  was  an  idol  of  the  Chal- 


deans and  Phenicians  or  Canaanites.  The 
word  Bal,  in  the  Panic  language,  signifiea  Lord 
or  Master.  The  name  Bal  is  often  Joined  with 
some  other,  as  £a^berith,  Bal-peor,  Bal- 
scphon,  Ac,  *'  The  Israelites  made  him  their 
god,  and  erected  altars  to  him  on  which  thejr 
offered  human  sacrifices,^*  and  **what  isstUl 
more  unnatural,  they  aU  of  the  victims  they 
offered. **    (Bell's  Pantheon,  vol .  i .  pp.  1 18, 114.) 

»•  The  Bible  for  Learners,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  86; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  102,  290,  800.  Bonsen  :  Keys  of  St 
Peter,  p.  110.  Mliller  :  The  Science  of  Relig- 
ion, p.  285.  Moloch  was  a  god  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, also  worstiiped  among  ihc  Israelites.  Sol- 
omon built  a  temple  to  him,  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  human  taeritlcei  were  offered  to 
Mm.    (Beirs  Pantheon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  84,  83.) 

>>  The  Bible  for  Learners,  vol.  i.  p.  158;  vol. 
ii.  pp.  71,  88, 125.  Smith's  Bible  DicUonary. 
art.  "Chemobh." 

»«  The  Bible  for  Learners,  vol.  1.  pp.  26, 147 
148,  819,  820  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  16,  17,  299,  800.    Dun- 
lap's  Spirit  Hist.,  pp.  108,  282.     Imnan  :  An 
cient   Faiths,   vol.  ii.  pp.  100, 101.      MUler : 
Science  of  Religion,  p.  861.     Bell's  Pantheon, 
vol.  i.  113,  114 ;  vol.  ii.  84,  85. 

I*  See  note  9  above. 

i«  See  Bunsen  :  Keys  of  St.  Peter,  891. 

»•  Ibid,  p.  27. 

i«  Goldziher :  Hebrew  Mythology,  p.  819. 
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This  impression  we  have  already  partly  seen  in  the  legends  which 
they  borrowed,  and  it  may  also  be  seen  in  the  religious  ideas  which 
they  imbibed. 

The  Assyrian  colonies  which  came  and  occupied  the  land  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  filled  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  with  the  dogma  of 
the  Magi,  which .  very  soon  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
Afterward,  Jerusalem  being  subjugated,  the  defenseless  country  was 
entered  by  persons  of  different  nationalities,  who  introduced  their 
opinions,  and  in  this  way,  the  religion  of  Israel  was  doubly  mutilated. 
Besides,  the  priests  and  great  men,  who  were  transported  to  Baby- 
lon, were  educated  in  the  sciences  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  imbibed, 
during  a  residence  of  fifty  years,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  theology. 
It  was  not  until  this  time  that  the  dogmas  of  the  hostile  genius 
(Satan),  the  angels  Michael,  Uriel,  Yar,  Nisan,  &c.,  the  rebel  angels, 
the  battle  in  heaven,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion, were  introduced  and  naturalized  among  the  Jews.' 

>  The  Talmud  of  JerniBleiii  ezpreedy  states  Angel  Messiah,  p.  286.)  **  The  Jews  adopted, 
that  the  names  of  the  sngela  and  the  months,  during  the  Capttvity,  the  idea  of  angels, 
soch  as  Gabriel,  Michael,  Tar,  Kisan,  Ac.,  Michael,  Baphael,  Uriel,  Gabriel,*' Ac.  (Knight: 
came  from  Babylon  with  the  Jews.  (Qoldaiher,  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology,  p.  64.)  See,  for 
p.  819.)  **  There  is  no  trace  of  the  doctrine  of  farther  information  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Knap- 
Angels  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  composed  or  pert*s  *'  Religion  of  Israel,"  or  Prof.  Kaenen's 
written   before  the  exile."     (Bonsen  :    The  **  Bellgioo  of  Israel." 


NoTB.— It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Jews  were  removed  from  their  own  land  nnttl  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  there  is  evidence  that  Jerusalem  was  plundered  by  the 
BdomiiM  about  800  B.  C,  who  sold  some  of  the  captive  Jews  to  the  Greeks  (Joel.  ill.  6).  When 
the  captives  returned  to  their  country  from  ''  the  Islands  which  are  beyond  the  sea  "  (Jer.  xxv.  18, 
8Q,  they  would  naturally  bring  back  with  them  much  of  the  Hellenic  lore  of  their  conquerors.  In 
Isaiah  (xi.  11),  we  iind  a  reference  to  this  first  captivity  in  the  following  words  :  **  In  that  day  the 
Lord  shall  set  his  hand  again  the  Mcond  time  to  recover  the  remnant  of  his  people,  which  shall 
be  left,  from  Assyria,  and  from  Egypt,  and  from  Pathros,  and  from  Gush,  and  from  £lam,  and 
from  Shinar,  and  from  Uamath,  and  from  the  Idandt  (^thstea;*^  i.  e.,  Orbkom. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THB  IGBAOULOUS  BIBTH  OF  0HBI8T  JB8X7B. 

AoooEDiNO  to  the  dogma  of  the  deity  of  JeeiiBi  he  who  is  Baid  to 
have  lived  on  earth  some  eighteen  centories  ago,  as  Jestis  of  Namir 
rethj  is  second  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  the  Son,  God  aa 
absolutely  as  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  except  as  eternally 
deriving  his  existence  from  the  Father.  What,  however,  especially 
characterizes  the  Son,  and  distingoishes  him  from  the  two  other 
persons  xmited  with  him  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  is  this,  that  the 
Son,  at  a  given  moment  of  time,  became  incarnate,  and  that,  with- 
out losing  anything  of  his  divine  nature,  he  thus  became  possessed 
of  a  complete  human  nature ;  so  that  he  is  at  the  same  time,  with- 
out injury  to  the  unity  of  his  person,  ^^  truly  ma/n  cmd  trvh/  Ood^ 

The  story  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  is  told  by  the 
Matthew  narrator  as  follows  :* 

"  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise:  When  as  his  mother  Maiy 
was  espoosed  to  Joseph,  before  they  came  together,  she  was  found  with  child  of 
the  Holy  Qhost.  Then  Joseph,  her  husband,  being  a  Just  man,  and  not  willing 
to  make  her  a  public  example,  was  minded  to  put  her  awaj  privily.  But 
while  he  thought  on  these  things,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto 
him  in  a  dream,  saying,  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  t^e  unto  thee 
Kary  thy  wife:  for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins.  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying:  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be 
with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Enunanuel, 
which  being  interpreted  is,  €k>d  with  us.'^ 

>  Matthew,  i.  18-W.  recorded  in  the  Korait,  which  Mjrt  that  Gabriel 

*  The  Luke  narrator  telle  the  etorj  in  a  dif-      appeared  onto  Marj  in  the  shape  of  a  perf eel 

ftmit  manner.    His  aceonnt  is  more  like  that     man,  that  Mary,  npon  leeing  him,  and  aaiMnfaf 
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A  Deliverer  was  hoped  for,  expecjted,  prophesied,  in  the  time  of 
Jewish  misery*  (and  Cyrus  was  perhaps  the  first  referred  to) ;  but 
as  no  one  appeared  who  did  what  the  Messiah,  according  to  proph- 
ecy, should  do,  they  went  on  degrading  each  successive  conqueror 
and  hero  from  the  Messianic  dignity,  and  are  still  expecting  the 
true  Deliverer.  Hebrew  and  Christian  divines  both  start  from  the 
same  assumed  unproven  premises,  viz. :  that  a  Messiah,  having  been 
foretold,  must  appear ;  but  there  they  diverge,  and  the  Jews  show 
themselves  to  be  the  sounder  logicians  of  the  two  :  the  Christians 
assuming  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  intended  (though  not  the  one 
expected)^  wrest  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  prophecies  to  show 
that  they  were  futilled  in  him  ;  while  the  Jews,  assuming  the  ob 
vious  meaning  of  the  prophecies  to  be  their  real  meaning,  argue 
that  they  were  not  fulfilled  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  therefore  that  the 
Messiah  is  yet  to  come. 

We  shall  now  see,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Hawes :  '^  that  God 
should,  in  some  extraordinary  manner,  visit  and  dwell  with  man,  is 
an  idea  which,  as  we  read  the  writings  of  the  ancient  HeathenSj 
meets  us  in  a  thousand  different  forms." 

Immaculate  conceptions  and  celestial  descents  were  so  currently 
received  among  the  ancients,  that  whoever  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  affairs  of  men  was  thought  to  be  of  supernatural 
lineage.  Gods  descended  from  heaven  and  were  made  incarnate  in 
men,  and  men  ascended  from  earth,  and  took  their  seat  among  the 
gods,  so  that  these  incarnations  and  apotheosises  were  fast  filling 
Olympus  with  divinities. 

In  our  inquiries  on  this  subject  we  shall  turn  first  to  Asia^ 
where,  as  the  learned  Thomas  Maurice  remarks  in  his  India/n  An- 
tiquities^ "  in  every  age,  and  in  almost  every  region  of  the  Asiatic 
world,  there  seems  uniformly  to  have  flourished  an  immemorial 
tradition  that  one  god  had,  from  all  eternity,  begotten  another 
godr 

In  India,  there  have  been  several  AvatarSy  or  incarnations  of 
Vishnu,*  the  most  important  of  which  is  Heri  GrieJma*  or  Grish/na 
the  Saviour. 


to  understand  his  Intentions,  said :  "If  tboa 
fearest  Qod,  tboa  wilt  not  approach  me." 
Gabriel  answering  said :  '*  Verily,  I  am  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord,  and  am  sent  to  give 
thee  a  holy  son/'    (Koran,  ch.  xix.) 

>  Instead,  however,  of  the  benevolent  Jeeos, 
the  "Prince  of  Peace''— as  Christian  writers 
make  him  out  to  be— the  Jews  were  expecting 
adariog  and  irresistible  warrior  and  conqueror, 
who,  armed  with  greater  power  than  Casar, 
WM  to  come  npon  earth  to  rend  the  f  etteit  in 


which  their  hapless  nation  had  so  long  groaned, 
to  avenge  them  npon  their  haoghty  oppressors, 
and  to  re-«stablish  the  kingdom  of  Jadaii. 

•  VoU  V.  p.  204. 

*  Moor,  in  his  *'  FianVuon,*'  tells  us  that  a 
learned  Pandit  once  observed  to  him  tluit  the 
Bnglish  were  a  new  people,  and  had  only  the 
record  of  one  Avatara,  but  the  Hiudoos  were 
an  ancient  people,  and  had  accounts  of  a  great 
many. 

«  This  name  has  been  spelled  in  many  dlf- 
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In  the  MahoriJiarata^  an  Indian  epic  poem,  written  about 
the  sixth  century  B.  C,  Crishna  is  associated  or  identified  with 
.Vishnu  the  Preserving  god  or  Saviour/ 

Sir  William  Jones,  first  President  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society, 
instituted  in  Bengal,  says  of  him : 

"  Crislma  continues  to  this  hour  the  darling  god  of  the  Indian  woman.  Th« 
sect  of  Hindoos  who  adore  him  with  enthusiastic,  and  almost  excluBive  devotion, 
have  broached  a  doctrine,  which  they  maintain  with  eagerness,  and  which  seema 
general  in  these  provinces,  that  he  was  distinct  from  all  the  AwUa/r$  (incarna- 
tions) who  had  only  an  ansa,  or  a  portion,  of  his  ( Vishnu's)  divinity,  toAtJi 
Orishna  was  the  person  of  Vishnu  himself  in  human  form,"* 

The  Eev.  D.  O.  Allen,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board,  for 
twenty-five  years  in  India,  speaking  of  Crishna,  says : 

"  He  was  greater  than,  and  distinct  from,  all  the  Avatars  which  had  only  a 
portion  of  the  divinity  in  them,  while  he  was  the  very  person  of  Vishnu  himself 
in  human  form."* 

Thomas  Maurice,  in  speaking  of  Mathura,  says : 

"It  is  particularly  celebrated  for  having  been  the  birth-place  of  ChrMna,  who 
is  esteemed  in  India,  not  so  much  an  incarnation  of  the  divine  Vishnu,  a$  ik§ 
drity  himself  tn  human  form,  "^ 

Again,  in  his  ^^  History  of  Hindostany^  he  says: 

"It  appears  to  me  that  the  Hindoos,  idolizing  some  eminent  character  of 
antiquity,  distinguished,  in  the  early  annals  of  their  nation,  by  heroic  fortitude 
and  exalted  piety,  have  applied  to  that  character  those  ancient  traditional  ac- 
counts of  an  inccvmate  God,  or,  as  they  not  improperly  term  it,  an  Avatar, 
which  had  been  delivered  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  the  virtuous 
Noachidn,  to  descend  amidst  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  succeeding  ages, 
at  once  to  reform  and  instruct  mankind.  We  have  the  more  solid  reason  to 
affirm  this  of  the  Avatar  of  Crishna,  because  it  is  aUowed  to  be  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  them  all;  since  we  have  learned,  that,  in  the  seven  preceding  Avatars,  the 
deity  brought  only  an  ansa,  or  portion  of  his  divinity;  but,  in  the  eighth,  h« 
descended  in  all  the  plentitude  of  the  Godhead,  and  was  Vishnu  himse^  in  a 
human  form,**^ 

Crishna  was  bom  of  a  chaste  virgin,*  called  DeoaJciy  who,  on 
account  of  her  purity,  was  selected  to  become  the  "  moiJier  of 
Godr 

According  to  the  "  bhaoavat  pookaun,"  ViaJmu  said : 

"  I  will  become  incarnate  at  Mathura  in  the  house  of  Tadu,  and  will  issue 


femit   ways,  rach    as    Krialma,    Khriahna,  •  Allen^a  India,  p.  897. 

Kriahnii,  Cbriana,  Crfstna,  Christna,  Ac.    We  «  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  ilL  p.  46. 

have  followed  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  way  of  spelling  *  Hist  Hindostan,  vol.  ii.  p.  870. 

it,  and  shall  do  so  thronghoat.  •  Like  Xaiy,  the  mother  of  Jeeoa,  Devaki  Is 

1  See  AsiaHtf  Besearches,  vol.  i.  pp.  259-S75.  called  the  **  Virgin  Mother,*'  althoogh  aha,  as 

•  Ihid.  p.  860.   We  may  say  that,  *'  In  him  well  aa  Maiy.Is  said  to  hava  had  other  ehO- 

dwalt  Um  fnhieBS  of  the   Godhead  hodUy."  dren. 

(Ookwriana,  U.  9.) 
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forth  to  mortal  birth  from  the  womb  of  DerakL    ...    It  is  time  I  should 
display  my  power,  and  relieve  the  oppressed  earth  from  its  load."> 

Then  a  cliorns  of  angels  exclaimed  : 

"In  the  deliyery  of  this  favored  woman,  all  mature  shall  have  cause  to 
%xult."« 

In  the  sacred  book  of  the  Hindoos,  called  ^^  Vishnu  Pwranay^ 
we  read  as  follows : 

"  Eulogized  by  the  gods,  Devaki  bore  in  her  womb  the  lotus^ed  deity,  the 
protector  of  the  world.    .    .    . 

**  No  person  could  bear  to  gaze  upon  Devaki,  from  the  light  that  invested  her, 
and  those  who  contemplated  her  radiance  felt  their  minds  disturbed.  The  gods» 
invisible  to  mortals,  celebrated  her  praises  continually  from  the  time  that 
Vithnu  was  contained  in  her  person."* 

Again  we  read : 

"  The  divine  Vithnu  MnMeff,  the  root  of  the  vast  universal  tree,  inscrutable  bj 
the  understandings  of  all  gods,  demons,  sages,  and  men,  past,  present,  or  la 
come,  adored  by  Brahma  and  all  the  deities,  he  who  is  without  beginning, 
middle,  or  end,  being  moved  to  relieve  the  earth  of  her  load,  descended  into  the 
womb  of  Devaki,  and  was  bom  as  her  son,  Yasudeva,"  i.  «.,  Orithna,^ 

Again : 

*'  Crishna  is  the  very  Suipreme  Brahma,  though  it  be  a  myfiUry^  how  the 
Supreme  should  auums  the  form  of  a  man,'** 

The  Hindoo  belief  in  a  divine  incarnation  has  at  least,  above 
many  others,  its  logical  side  of  conceiving  that  Gk>d  manifests 
himself  on  earth  whenever  the  weakness  or  the  errors  of  humanity 
render  his  presence  necessary.  We  find  this  idea  expressed  in 
one  of  their  sacred  books  called  the  ^^  Bhdgcuoat  OeetaJ^  wherein 
it  says: 

"  I  (the  Supreme  One  said),  I  am  made  evident  by  my  own  power,  and  as  often 
as  there  is  a  decline  of  virtue,  and  an  insurrection  of  vice  and  injustice  in  the 
world,  I  make  myself  evident,  and  thtu  I  appear  from  age  to  age,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Just,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  the  establishment  of 
virtue.'*' 

Crishna  is  recorded  in  the  '^  Bhagcuoat  Oeeta  "  as  saying  to  his 
beloved  disciple  Arjouna : 


1  hIbL  HindottAD,  voL  iL  p.  887.  world  began.**  (Bomanp,  xri.  15.)  **  And  with- 

*  Ibid.  p.  829.  oat  controveny,  great  ia  the  mytUry  of  god- 
s  Viahna  Parana,  p.  608.  liness  :  Qod  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  Jasti- 
« Ibid.  p.  440.  fled  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached 

*  "  Now  to  him  that  is  of  power  to  establish  onto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world, 
joa  according  to  my  gospel,  and  the  preaching  reoeived  op  into  glory.**    (1  Timothy,  Ui.  10.) 
of  Jesas  Christ,  according  to  the  revelation  of  •  Yishnii  Parana,  p.  49S,  noU  8. 

the  mifsUry,  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  *  Geeta,  ch.  iv. 
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"  He,  O  Arjoun,  who,  from  conyiction,  acknowledgeth  my  divine  birth  (upon 
quitting  his  mortal  form),  entereth  into  me."* 

Again,  he  says : 

"The  foolish,  being  unacquainted  toith  my  tupreme  and  divine  nature,  ae 
Lord  of  aU  thinge,  despise  me  in  this  human  form,  trusting  to  the  evil,  diabolic, 
and  deceitful  principle  within  them.  They  are  of  yain  hope,  of  yain  endeavors, 
of  vain  wisdom,  and  void  of  reason;  whilst  men  of  great  minds,  trusting  to  their 
divine  natures,  discover  that  lam  before  aU  things  and  incorruptible,  and  serve  me 
with  their  hearts  undiverted  by  other  gods.'** 

The  next  in  importance  among  the  OodrbegoUen  and  Virgin- 
ham  Saviours  of  India,  is  Buddha^  who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Maya  or  Mary.  He  in  mercy  left  Paradise,  and  came  down  to 
earth  because  he  was  filled  with  compassion  for  the  sins  and 
miseries  of  mankind.  He  sought  to  lead  them  into  better  paths, 
and  took  their  sufferings  upon  himself,  that  he  might  expiate  their 
crimes,  and  mitigate  the  punishment  they  must  otherwise  inevita- 
bly undergo.* 

According  to  the  Fo-pevkrhing^  when  Buddha  was  about  to 
descend  from  heaven,  to  be  bom  into  the  world,  the  angels  in 
heaven,  calling  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  said : 

"Ye  mortals  I  adorn  your  earth  I  for  Bddhisatwa,  the  great  Mahfisatwa,  not 
long  hence  shall  defKsend  from  Tusita  to  be  bom  amongst  you  I  make  ready  and 
prepare  I    Buddha  is  about  to  descend  and  be  bom  I"* 

The  womb  that  bears  a  Buddha  is  like  a  casket  in  which  a 
relic  is  placed ;  no  other  being  can  be  conceived  in  the  same  recep- 
tacle ;  the  usual  secretions  are  not  formed ;  and  from  the  time  of 
conception,  Maha-maya  was  free  from  passion,  and  lived  in  the 
strictest  continence.' 

The  resemblance  between  this  legend  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
perpe(/ual  virginity  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  cannot  but  be  re- 
marked. The  opinion  that  she  had  ever  borne  other  children  was 
called  heresy  by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  long  before  she  had  been 
exalted  to  the  station  of  supremacy  she  now  occupies.* 


>  BhagaTat  Geeta,  Lecture  iv.  p.  62. 

*  nrid.,  Lecture  iv.  p.  79. 

•  It  is  said  that  there  have  been  aeyeral 
Baddhaa  (see  ch.  xxix).  We  speak  of  Ckmtama. 
Buddha  la  yarioasly  pronounced  and  ezpresa- 
cd  Bondh,  Bod,  Bot,  Bat,  Bad,  Bndd,  Baddoo, 
Boaito,  BoU,  Badso,  Pot,  Pout,  Pota,  Poti, 
and  Poatl.  The  Siamese  make  the  final  t 
or  d  qniescect,  and  soond  the  word  Po ; 
whence  the  Chinese  still  farther  Taiy  it  to  Pho 
orFo.  Bttbdha— which  means  awalkened  or 
€nlightened  (see  MtUler  :  Sci.  of  Belig.,  p.  806) 
—if  the  proper  way  in  which  to  spell  the 


name.    We  have  adopted  this  thronghoat  this 
work,  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
writer  from  which  we  quote  spells  it. 
«  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

*  Fo-PXN-HDffo  is  the  life  of  Gantama  Budd- 
ha, translated  from  the  Chinese  Sanskrit  by 
Prof.  Samuel  Beal. 

*  Beal :  Hist.  Buddha,  p.  25. 

V  Hardy :  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  141. 

*  A  Christian  sect  called  Collyridians  be- 
lieved that  Mary  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  as 
Christ  is  related  to  have  been  bom  of  her 
(See  not4  to  the  **Go8pel  of  tha  Birth   of 
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M.  rAbb6  Hue,  a  French  Missionary,  in  speaking  of  Buddha, 
says: 

''  In  the  eyes  of  the  Buddhists,  this  personage  is  sometimes  a  man  and  some- 
times a  god,  or  rather  both  one  and  the  other,  a  divine  incarnation,  a  man-ffod; 
who  came  into  the  world  to  enlighten  men,  to  redeem  them,  and  to  indicate  to 
them  the  way  of  safety. 

*'  This  idea  of  redemption  by  a  divine  ineamaUon  is  so  general  and  popular 
among  the  Buddhists,  that  during  our  travels  in  Upper  Asia,  we  everywhere  found 
it  expressed  in  a  neat  formula.  If  we  addressed  to  a  Mongol  or  a  Thibetan  the 
question,  *Who  is  Buddha?'  he  would  immediately  reply:  'The  Saviour  qf 
Men,*'*^ 

He  further  says : 

"The  miraculous  birth  of  Buddha,  his  life  and  instructions,  contain  a  great 
number  of  the  moral  and  dogmatic  truths  professed  in  Christianity.''* 

This  Angel-Messiah  was  regarded  as  the  divinely  ehosen  and 
incarnate  messenger,  the  vicar  of  God.  He  is  addressed  as  "  God 
of  Gods,"  "  Father  of  the  World,"  "  Almighty  and  All-knowing 
Ruler,"  and  "  Redeemer  of  All.""  He  is  called  also  "  The  Holy 
One,"  "The  Author  of  Happiness,"  "The  Lord,"  "  The  Possessor  of 
All,"  "He  who  is  Omnipotent  and  Everlastingly  to  be  Cont<3ra- 
plated,"  "  The  Supreme  Being,  the  Eternal  One,"  "  The  Divinity 
worthy  to  be  Adored  by  the  most  praiseworthy  of  Mankind."*  He 
is  addressed  by  Amora — one  of  his  followers — thus : 

**  Reverence  be  unto  thee  in  the  form  of  Buddha!  Reverence  be  unto  thee, 
the  Lord  of  the  Earth !  Reverence  be  unto  thee,  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity  1  Of  the 
Eternal  One!  Reverence  be  unto  thee,  O  God,  in  the  form  of  the  Ood  of  Mercy; 
the  dispeller  of  pain  and  trouble,  the  Lord  of  all  things,  the  deity,  the  guardian 
of  the  universe,  the  emblem  of  mercy.*'* 

The  incarnation  of  Gautama  Buddha  is  recorded  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  descent  of  the  divine  power  called  The 
^^  Holy  Ghost  ^^  upon  the  Virgin  Maya.*    This  Holy  Ghost,  or 


Mary  ^*  [Apocryphal] ;  also  King :  The  Gnostics 
and  their  Remains,  p.  01,  and  Gibbon's  Hist, 
of  Rome,  vol.  ▼.  p.  lOS,  note).  This  idea  has 
been  recently  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  now  claim  that  Mary  was  bom 
•a  immacalate  as  her  son.  (See  Iiiman's 
Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  i.  p.  75,  and  The  Lily  of 
Israel,  pp.  6-15 ;  also  flg.  17,  ch.  xxxii.) 

"  The  gradual  deification  of  Mary,  thongh 
Blower  in  its  progress,  follows,  in  the  Romish 
Chnrch,  a  course  analogous  to  that  which  the 
Church  of  the  first  centuries  followed,  in  elab- 
orating the  deity  of  Jesus.  With  almost  all 
the  Catholic  writers  of  our  day,  Mary  is  the 
universal  mediatrix ;  all  power  hat  been  given 


to  her  in  heaven  and  upon  earth.  Indeed, 
more  than  one  serious  attempt  has  been  ml- 
ready  made  in  the  Ultramontane  camp  to 
unite  Mary  in  some  way  to  the  Trinity;  and  if 
Mariolatry  lasts  much  longer,  this  will  prob- 
ably be  accomplished  in  the  end.'*  (Albert  R6* 
ville.) 

>  Hue's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  896, 8S7. 

« Ibid.  p.  827. 

*  Oriental  Religions,  p.  604. 

*  See  Bunsen's  Angel-Messiah. 

*  Asiatic  Researches,   vol.   ii.   p.  809,  and 
King's  Gnostics,  p.  1($7. 

*  See   Bnnsen*«  Angel-Messiah,  pp.  10,  K 
and  44. 
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bpint,  descended  in  the  form  of  a  white  elephant  The  Tikaa 
explain  this  as  indicating  power  and  wisdom.' 

The  incarnation  of  the  angel  destined  to  become  Bnddha  took 
place  in  a  spiritual  manner.  The  Elephant  is  the  symbol  of  power 
and  wisdom ;  and  Bnddha  was  considered  the  organ  of  divine 
power  and  wisdom,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Tikas.  For  these  reasons 
Bnddha  is  described  by  Buddhistic  legends  as  having  descended 
from  heaven  in  the  form  of  an  Elephant  to  the  place  where  the 
Virgin  Maya  was.  But  according  to  Chinese  Buddhistic  writings, 
it  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Shing-Shmy  who  descended  on  the 
Virgin  Maya.* 

The  Fo-penrhing  says : 

"  If  a  mother,  in  her  dream,  behold 
A  white  elephant  enter  her  right  side, 
That  mother,  when  she  bears  a  son, 
Shall  bear  one  chief  of  all  the  world  (Buddha); 
Able  to  profit  all  flesh; 

Equally  poised  between  preference  and  dislike; 
Able  to  save  and  deliver  the  world  and  men 
From  the  deep  sea  of  misery  and  grief."* 

In  Prof.  Fergusson's  "  Tree  cmd  Serpent  Worship "  may  be 
jeen  (Plate  xxxiii.)  a  representation  of  Maya,  the  mother  of 
Bnddha,  asleep,  and  dreaming  that  a  white  elephant  appeared  to 
her,  and  entered  her  womb. 

This  dream  being  interpreted  by  the  Brahmans  learned  in  the 

Rig-  Veday  was  considered  as  announcing  the  incarnation  of  him 

who  was  to  be  in  future  the  deliverer  of  mankind  from  pain  and 

sorrow.    It  is,  in  fact,  the  form  which  the  Annunciation  took  in 

Buddhist  legends.* 

" Awaked, 

Bliss  beyond  mortal  mother's  filled  her  breast, 

And  over  half  the  earth  a  lovely  light 

Forewent  the  morn.    The  strong  hills  shook;  the  waves 

Sank  lulled ;  all  flowers  that  blow  by  day  came  forth 

As  'twere  high  noon;  down  to  the  farthest  hells 

Passed  the  Queen's  joy,  as  when  warm  sunshine  thrills 

Wood-glooms  to  gold,  and  into  all  the  deeps 

A  tender  whisper  pierced.     '  Oh  ye,'  it  said, 

•  The  dead  that  are  to  live,  the  live  who  die, 

Uprise,  and  hear,  and  hope  I  Buddha  is  come  1' 

Whereat  in  Limbos  numberless  much  peace 

Spread,  and  the  world's  heart  throbbed,  and  a  wind  blew 

•  §m  Betl :  HlBt.    Buddtut,    p.   86,    note.  Pantheon,  and  vol.  i.  of  Asiatic  Reaeuchm,) 
0— w,  the  Indian  God  of  Wisdom,  is  either  *  Bansen  :  The  Angel-Messiah,  p.  88. 

n|maenr«d  as  an  elephant,  or  a  man  with  *  Deal :  Hist.  Baddba,  pp.  88, 80. 

an  ertp^ant's  head.      (See    Moore*s    Hinda  *  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  p.  181. 
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With  unknown  freshness  oyer  land  and  seas. 
And  when  the  morning  dawned,  and  this  was  told. 
The  grey  dream-readers  said,  '  The  dream  is  good! 
The  Crab  is  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun ; 
The  Queen  shall  bear  a  boy,  a  holy  child 
Of  wondrous  wisdom,  profiting  all  flesh, 
Who  shall  deliver  men  from  ignorance, 
Or  rule  the  world,  if  he  will  deign  to  rule.' 
In  this  wise  was  the  holy  Buddha  bom.** 

In  Fig.  4,  Plate  xci.,  the  same  subject  is  also  illastrated.  Prof. 
Fergnsson,  referring  to  it,  says : 

"Fig.  4  is  another  edition  of  a  legend  more  frequently  repeated  than  almost 
any  other  in  Buddhist  Scriptures.  It  was,  with  their  artists,  as  great  a  fayorite 
as  the  Annunciation  and  Nativity  were  with  Christian  painters."' 

When  Baddha  a/odtar  descended  from  the  regions  of  the  souls, 
and  entered  tlie  body  of  the  Virgin  Maya,  her  womb  suddenly 
assumed  the  appearance  of  clear,  transparent  crystal,  in  which 
Buddha  appeared,  beautiful  as  a  flower,  kneeling  and  reclining  on 
his  hands.' 

Buddha's  representative  on  earth  is  ihQ  Dalai  Lwma^  or  Chramd 
Larruiy  the  High  Priest  of  the  Tartars.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
vicegerent  of  God,  with  power  to  dispense  divine  blessings  Dn 
whomsoever  he  will,  and  is  considered  among  the  Buddhists  to  be 
a  sort  of  divine  being.     He  is  the  Pope  of  Buddhism.* 

The  Siamese  had  a  Virgin-bom  God  and  Saviour  whom  they 
called  Codcyra,  His  mother,  a  beautiful  young  virgin,  being  in- 
spired from  heaven,  quitted  the  society  of  men  and  wandered  into 
the  most  unfrequented  parts  of  a  great  forest,  there  to  await  the 
coming  of  a  god  which  had  long  been  announced  to  mankind. 
While  she  was  one  day  prostrate  in  prayer,  she  YfdAimpregnated  hy 
the  sunbeams.  She  thereupon  retired  to  the  borders  of  a  lake, 
between  Siam  and  Cambodia,  where  she  was  delivered  of  a"  hea^ 
erdy  hoy^^  which  she  placed  within  the  folds  of  a  lotuSy  that  opened 
to  receive  him.  When  the  boy  grew  up,  he  became  a  prodigy 
of  wisdom,  performed  miracles,  &c.* 

The  first    Europeans  who  visited   Cape  Comorin,   the  most 


>  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  p.  212. 

*  ELing  :  The  QnoBtica  and  their  Reroains, 
p.  168,  and  Hist  Hindostan,  yol.  ii.  p.  485. 
R.  Spence  Hardy  says  :  **  The  hody  of  the 
Qaeen  was  transparent,  and  the  child  coald 
be  distinctly  seen,  like  a  priest  seated  npon  a 
throne  In  the  act  of  sabring  bana,  or  like  a 
golden  image  enclosed  in  a  vase  of  crystal ; 
BO  that  it  could  be  known  how  moch  he  grew 
•very  sncceoding  day."     (Hardy  *  Manoal  of 


Baddhism,  p.  144.)  The  same  thing  was  nid 
of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesns.  Early  art  rep- 
resented the  infant  distinctly  visible  in  her 
womb.  (See  Inman*s  Ancient  Pagan  and 
Modem  Christian  Symbolism,  and  chap, 
this  work.) 

*  See  Beirs  Pantheon,  vol.  IL  p.  M. 

«  Sqnire  :  Serpent  Symbol,  p.  18S. 
Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  pp.  162  and  808. 
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aontherl  J  extremity  of  the  peninsnia  of  Hindostan,  were  surprised 
to  find  the  inhabitants  worshiping  a  Lord  and  Saviour  whom  they 
called  Sali/vahana.  They  related  that  his  father's  name  was 
Taishaca,  but  that  he  was  a  divine  child  horn  of  a  Virgin^  in  fact, 
an  incarnation  of  the  Supreme  Vishnu.^ 

The  belief  in  a  virgin-bom  god-man  is  found  in  the  religions 
of  China.  As  Sir  John  Francis  Davis  remarks,'  "  China  has  her 
mythology  in  common  with  all  other  nations,  and  under  this  head 
we  must  range  the  persons  styled  Fo-hi  (or  Fuh-he),  Shin-noongy 
Hoang-ty  and  their  immediate  successors,  who,  like  the  demigods 
and  heroes  of  Grecian  fable,  rescued  mankind  by  their  ability  or 
enterprise  from  the  most  primitive  barbarism,  and  have  since  been 
invested  with  superhuma/n  attributes.  The  most  extravagant  pro- 
digies are  related  of  these  persons,  and  the  most  incongruous 
qualities  attributed  to  them/' 

Dean  Milman,  in  his  "  History  of  Christianity  "  (Vol.  i.  p.  97), 
refers  to  the  tradition,  found  among  the  Chinese,  that  Fo-ki  was 
born  of  a  virgin ;  and  remarks  that,  the  first  Jesuit  missionaries 
who  went  to  China  were  appalled  at  finding,  in  the  mythology  of 
that  country,  a  counterpart  of  the  story  of  the  virgin  of  Judea. 

Fo-hi  is  said  to  have  been  born  3468  years  b.  o.,  and,  according 
to  some  Chinese  writers,  with  him  begins  the  historical  era  and  the 
foundation  of  the  empire.  When  his  mother  conceived  him  in 
her  womb,  a  rainbow  was  seen  to  surround  her." 

The  Chinese  traditions  concerning  the  birth  of  Fo-hi  are,  some 
of  them,  highly  poetical.  That  which  has  received  the  widest  ac- 
ceptance is  as  follows : 

"  Three  nymphB  came  down  from  heaven  to  wash  themselves  in  a  river  ; 
\ml  scarce  had  they  got  there  before  the  herb  lf>tu9  appeared  on  one  of  their 
garments,  with  its  coral  fruit  upon  it.  They  could  not  imagine  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, and  one  was  tempted  to  taste  it,  whereby  she  became  pregnant  and  was 
delivered  of  a  boy,  who  afterwards  became  a  great  man,  a  founder  of  religion,  a 
conqueror,  and  legislator."* 

The  sect  of  Xaca^  which  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Buddhism, 
claim  that  their  master  was  also  of  supernatural  origin.  Alvarez 
Semedo,  speaking  of  them,  says : 

"  The  third  religious  sect  among  the  Chinese  is  from  India,  from  the  parts  of 
Hindostan,  which  sect  they  call  Xauca^  from  the  founder  of  it,  concerning  whom 
they  fable— that  he  was  conceived  by  his  mother  Maya,  from  a  white  elephant, 

>  8«e  Aslistlc  Bet.,  toI.  x.,  and  Anac.,  vol.  >  Thornton :  HLst   China,  toI.  L  pp.  91, 

L  p.  C«.  ». 

•  Dayis :  Hiat.  China,  toI.  i.  p.  101.  «  Sqnlre:  Serpent  Symbol,  p.  184. 
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which  she  saw  in  her  sleep,  and  for  more  purity  she  brought  him  from  one  of 
her  sides.  "> 

Lao-Jdv/riy  BometiineB  called  Zoo-Use,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  third  year  of  the  emperor  Ti/ng-wcmg,  of  the  Chow 
dynasty  (604  b.  o.),  was  another  miracnlonsly-bom  man.  He  ac- 
qnired  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  marvelous  stories  were 
told  of  his  birth.  It  was  said  that  he  had  existed  from  all  eternity; 
that  he  had  descended  on  earth  and  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  black  in 
complexion,  described  ''  marvelous  and  beautiful  as  jasper."  Splen- 
did temples  were  erected  to  him,  and  he  was  worshiped  Bsagod. 
His  disciples  were  called  "  Heavenly  Teachers."  They  inculcated 
great  tenderness  toward  animals,  and  considered  strict  celibacy 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  perfect  holiness.  Lao-kiun  believed 
in  One  Ood  whom  he  called  Too,  and  the  sect  which  he  formed  is 
called  Tao-tse,  or  ^^  Sect  of  Beason."  Sir  Thomas  Thornton,  speak- 
ing  of  him,  says : 

"The  mythological  history  of  this  'prince  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Taau,* 
which  is  current  amongst  his  followers,  represenli  him  €u  a  dkine  emanation  incar- 
naU  in  a  human  form.  They  term  him  the  'most  high  and  venerable  prince  of 
the  portals  of  gold  of  the  palace  of  the  genu,*  and  say  that  he  condescended  to  a 
contact  with  humanity  when  he  became  incorporated  with  the  '  miraculous  and 
excellent  Virgin  of  jasper.'  Like  Buddha,  he  came  out  of  his  mother's  side,  and 
was  born  under  a  tree. 

/'  The  legends  of  the  Taou-Ue  declare  their  founder  to  have  existed  antecedent 
to  the  birth  of  the  elements,  in  the  Great  Absolute;  that  he  is  the  *  pure  essence 
of  the  teen; '  that  he  is  the  '  original  ancestor  of  the  prime  breath  of  Ufe; '  and 
that  he  gave  form  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth."* 

M.  Le  Compte  says : 

••  Those  who  have  made  this  (the  religion  of  Taou-tsze)  their  professed  bus- 
iness, are  called  Tien-de,  that  is,  'Heavenly  Doctors; '  they  have  houses  (Monas- 
teries) given  them  to  live  together  in  society;  they  erect,  in  divers  parts,  temples 
to  their  master,  and  king  and  people  honor  him  with  ditine  worship." 

Yu  was  another  virgin-iom  Chinese  sage,  who  is  said  to  have 
lived  upon  earth  many  ages  ago.  Confucius — as  though  he  bad 
been  questioned  about  liim — says :  "  I  see  no  defect  in  the  character 
of  Yu.  He  was  sober  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  eminently  pious 
toward  spirits  and  ancestors."' 

H6/Urhi,  the  Chinese  hero,  was  of  supernatural  origin. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  his  birth,  according  to  the  "  Shih- 
King:" 


>  Semedo :  Hist  Ohtaia,  p.  89,  In  Ajdac,  toL      187.    8«e  tlao  01itmben*s  Bncyelo.,  srt  Lm»> 
H.  p.  897.  toe. 

* ThonitoB :  Hist  auiia,  toL  L  pp.  184-  ^Vtog,  BeHg.  Mass,  toL  L  pp.  804, 900^ 
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"His  mother,  who  was  childless,  had  presented  a  pure  offering  and  sacri- 
iloed,  that  her  childlessness  might  be  taken  away.  She  then  trod  on  a  toe-print 
made  by  God,  and  was  moved,*  in  the  large  place  where  she  rested.  She  became 
pregnant ;  she  dwelt  retired ;  she  gave  birth  to  and  nourished  a  son,  who  was 
ffdu'ki.  When  she  had  fulfilled  her  months,  her  first-born  son  came  forth  like  a 
lamb.  There  was  no  bursting,  no  rending,  no  injury,  no  hurt;  showing  how 
wonderful  he  would  be.  Did  not  Gk>d  give  her  comfort?  Had  he  not  accepted 
her  pure  offering  and  sacrifice,  so  that  thus  easily  she  brought  forth  her  son?*'' 

Even  the  sober  Confucios  (bom  b.  c.  501)  was  of  supernatural 
origin.  The  most  important  event  in  Chinese  literary  and  ethical 
history  is  the  birth  of  Kwagfoo-tsze  (Confucius),  both  in  its  effects 
on  the  moral  organization  of  this  great  empire,  and  the  study  of 
Chinese  philosophy  in  Europe. 

Kung-foo-tsze  (meaning  "  the  sage  Kung  "  or  "  the  wise  excel- 
lence") was  of  royal  descent ;  and  his  family  the  most  ancient  in 
the  empire,  as  his  genealogy  was  traceable  directly  up  to  Hwang- 
te,  the  reputed  organizer  of  the  state,  the  first  emperor  of  the  semi- 
historical  period  (beginning  2696  b.  o.). 

At  his  birth  a  prodigious  quadruped,  called  the  Ee-lin,  appeared 
and  prophesied  that  the  new-bom  infant  "  would  be  a  king  with- 
out throne  or  territory."  Two  dragons  hovered  about  the  couch 
of  Yen^hs  (his  mother),  and  five  celestial  sages,  or  angels,  entered 
at  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  the  wondrous  child;  heavenly 
strains  were  heard  in  the  air,  and  harmonious  chords  followed 
each  other,  fast  and  full.  Thus  was  Confucius  ushered  into  the 
world. 

His  disciples,  who  were  to  expound  his  precepts,  were  seventy- 
two  in  number,  tvoel/oe  of  whom  were  his  ordinary  companions,  the 
depositories  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  witnesses  of  all  his  actions. 
To  them  he  minutely  explained  his  doctrines,  and  charged  them 
with  their  propagation  after  his  death.  Yan-hwuy  was  his  favorite 
disciple,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
moral  perfection.  Confucius  addressed  him  in  terms  of  great 
affection,  which  denoted  that  he  relied  mainly  upon  him  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  work.' 

Even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  of  our  era,  do  we  find 
the  myth  of  the  virgin-bom  God  in  China.* 


t  **Tlie  *io9-priiUfnad*  6y  Qod''  has  occa- 
■loned  mach  speciilstioii  of  the  criUcfl.  We 
iifty  limply  draw  the  coDCIaBion  that  the  poet 
meant  to  have  hia  readers  believe  with  him 
that  the  conception  of  his  hero  was  supsr- 
SATUBAX.."     (James  Legge.) 

t  iiie  Shih-King,  Decade  ii.  Ode  1. 

•  See  Tliomton*s  Hist  China,  toI.  i.  pp.  100, 
JOO,  and  Buckley's  CiUes  of  the  Ancient  World, 


pp.  16S-170. 

4  *'  Le  Diea  La  des  LikVAs  est  n6  d'one 
Yierge :  plnelenrs  princes  de  TAsle,  entr*  aatres 
rEfnj)greur  Kieniong,  aiijoard'hui  regnant  k  la 
Chine,  et  qui  e»t  de  la  race  de  ces  Tartares 
Mandhuis,  qui  couquirent  cet  empire  en  lu44, 
croit,  et  assure  lui-m6me,  £tre  descundu  dune 
Viergt:'  (D'HancarvllIe  :  Res.  Snr  I'Orig.,  p. 
186,  in  Anac,  vol.  iL  p.  07.) 
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All  these  god-begotten  and  virgin-bom  men  were  called  Tieri- 
Ue^  i.  €.j  "  Sons  of  Heaven." 

If  from  China  we  should  tarn  to  Egypt  we  wonld  find  that, 
for  ages  before  the  time  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  mediating  deity, 
bom  of  a  virgin,  and  without  a  worldly  father,  was  a  portion  of  the 
Egyptian  belief.* 

IlortcSy  who  had  the  epithet  of  ^^  Sa/viour^^^  was  b:;m  of  the 
virgin  Isis.  "  His  birth  was  one  of  the  greatest  Mysteries  of  the 
Egyptian  religion.  Pictures  representing  it  appear  on  the  walls  of 
temples."*  He  is  "  the  second  emanation  of  Amon^  the  son  whom 
he  begot."'  Egyptian  monuments  represent  the  infant  Saviour  in 
the  arms  of  his  virgin  mother,  or  sitting  on  her  knee.*  An  inscrip- 
tion on  a  monument,  translated  by  ChampoUion,  reads  thus : 

''  O  thou  avenger,  Gk)d,  son  of  a  God;  O  thou  avenger.  Horns,  manifested  by 
Osiris,  engendered  of  the  goddess  Isis."* 

The  Egyptian  god  Ra  was  bom  from  the  side  of  his  motheri 
hut  was  ftot  engendered.* 

The  ancient  Egyptians  also  deified  kings  and  heroes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans.  An  Egyptian 
king  became,  in  a  sense,  '^  the  vicar  of  God  on  earth,  the  infallible^ 
and  the  personated  deity."^ 

P.  Le  Page  Renouf,  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  Beligion  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  says : 

**  I  must  not  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  without  a  reference  to  the  belief  that 
the  ruling  sovereign  of  Egypt  was  the  livin]^  image  and  vicegerent  of  the  Sun- 
god  (Ra),  He  was  invated  with  the  aUributes  of  dkinUy,  and  that  in  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  possess  monumental  evidence."* 

MeneSy  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  was 
believed  to  be  a  god.* 

Almost  all  the  temples  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  ThebeSi 
had  been  constructed  in  view  of  the  worship  rendered  to  the 
Pharaohs,  their  founders,  after  their  death." 

On  the  wall  of  one  of  these  Theban  temples  is  to  be  seen  a 
picture  representing  the  god  Thoth — the  messenger  of  God — telling 


1  See  Mahaffy :  Proleg.  to  Anct.  HlBt,  p.  gendrd  d'lsls  ddeeee/'    (Champollion,  p.  190.) 
416,  and  Bonwick's  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  406.  *  Bonwick  :  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  406. 

«  Bonwick  :  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  157.  »  Ibid,  p.  847. 

*  Renouf :  Relig.  Anct.  Egypt,  p.  162.  "  Renoaf :   Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  p. 
«  See  the  chapter  on  '*  Thf  Worship  of  the  161. 

Virgin  Mother.*'  •  See  Bell's  Pantheon,  vol.  U.  pp.  07  and 

•  "  O  toi   vengeur,   Dien  Ills  d'nn    Diea ;  147. 

O  tol  Yeogeur,  Horns,  manifesto  par  Osiris,  en-  >•  Bonwick :  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  MS. 
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the  niatdenj  Qaeen  Mantmes,  that  she  is  to  give  birth  to  a  divine 
Wij  who  is  to  be  King  Amunoihph  III.' 

An  inscription  found  in  Egypt  makes  the  god  JRa  say  to  his  son 
Bamses  III. : 

' '  I  am  thy  father ;  by  me  are  begotten  all  thy  members  as  divine ;  I  have  formed 
thy  shape  like  the  Mendesiao  god;  I  have  batten  thee,  impregnating  thy  Tan- 
cnUe  mother."* 

JRctamr^es^  or  Hct^me-^eSy  means  ''  Son  of  the  San,"  and  Sam- 
96$  Hek  Afiy  a  name  of  liamses  III.,  means  "  engendered  by  Sa 
(the  Sun),  Prince  of  An  (Heliopolis)."* 

^^  Thotmes  III.,  on  the  tablet  of  Kamak,  presents  offerings  to  his 
predecessors ;  so  does  Ramses  on  the  tablet  of  Abydos.  Even  dar- 
ing his  life-time  the  Egyptian  king  was  denominated  ^JBenefioerU 
God:  "* 

The  ancient  Babylonians  also  believed  that  their  kings  were 
gods  npon  earth.  A  passage  from  M6naat's  translation  of  the  great 
inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  reads  thus : 

"  I  am  Nabu-kuder-usur  .  .  .  the  first-bom  son  of  Nebu-pal-usur,  King 
of  Babylon.  The  god  Bd  himself  created  me,  the  god  Marduk  engendered  me, 
and  de|>osited  himself  the  germ  of  my  life  in  the  womb  of  my  mother.'** 

In  the  life  of  Zoroaster^  the  law-giver  of  the  PersianSy  the 
common  mythos  is  apparent.  He  was  bom  in  innocence,  of  an 
immaculate  conception,  of  a  ray  of  the  Divine  Reason.  As  soon 
as  he  was  bom  the  glory  from  his  body  enlightened  the  whole 
room.*  Plato  informs  us  that  Zoroaster  was  said  to  be  ^'  the  son  of 
Oromasdes,  which  was  the  name  the  Persians  gave  to  the  Supreme 
Ck)d '" — therefore  he  was  the  Son  of  Ood, 

From  the  East  we  will  turn  to  the  West,  and  shall  find  that 
many  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  Grecian  and  Roman  mythology  were 
regarded  as  of  divine  origin,  were  represented  as  men,  possessed 
of  god-like  form,  strength  and  courage ;  were  believed  to  have 
Uveil  on  earth  in  the  remote,  dim  ages  of  the  nation^s  history ;  to 
have  been  occupied  in  their  life-time  with  thrilling  adventures  and 
extraordinary  services  in  the  cause  of  human  civilization,  and  to 
have  been  after  death  in  some  cases  translated  to  a  life  among  the 
gods,  and  entitled  to  sacrifice  and  worship.  In  the  hospitable 
Pantheon  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  niche  was  always  in  readi- 

>  BoDwick :  KgTptian  Belief,  p.  407.  •  Spencer's  Principles  of  Sociology,  vol.  L 

*  Benoof  :  Belig.  of  AdcL  Egypt,  p.  163.  p.  421. 

"  See  Herbert  Spencer's  Principles  of  Socl-  *  Malcolm  :    Hist  Persia,  rol.  i.  p.  404. 

otogy,  rol.  1.  p.  480.  *  Anac.  vol.  1.  p.  117. 

«  Kflnrick*!  Bgypt,  rol.  i.  p.  431. 
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ness  for  every  new   divinity  who  could  produce  respectable  cre- 
dentials. 

The  Christian  Father  Justin  Martyr,  says : 

"  It  haying  reached  the  Devil's  ears  that  the  prophets  had  foretold  the  oom- 
ing  of  Christ  (tha  Son  of  God),  he  set  the  Eeathen  Poets  to  bring  forward  a  great 
many  who  should  be  called  the  sons  of  Jone.  The  Devil  laying  his  scheme  in 
this,  to  get  men  to  imagine  that  the  trwe  history  of  Christ  was  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  prodigious  fables  related  of  the  sons  of  Jove." 

Among  these  "  sons  of  Jove  "  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 
Hercules  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  a  mortal  mother,  Alcmene, 
Queen  of  Thebes.*  Zeus,  the  god  of  gods,  spake  of  Hercules,  his 
son,  and  said :  "  This  day  shall  a  child  be  born  of  the  race  of 
Perseus,  who  shall  be  the  mightiest  of  the  sons  of  men."* 

Bacchus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  a  mortal  mother,  Semele, 
daughter  of  Kadmus,  King  of  Thebes.*  As  Montfaucon  says,  "  It 
is  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele  which  the  poets  celebrate,  and 
which  the  monuments  represent."* 

Bacchus  is  made  to  say : 

**  1,  son  of  Deus,  am  come  to  this  land  of  the  Thebans,  Bacchus,  whom  for- 
merly Semele  the  daughter  of  Kadmus  brings  forth,  being  delivered  by  the 
lightning-bearing  flame:  and  having  taken  a  mortal  form  instead  of  a  god's,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  fountains  of  Dirce  and  the  water  of  Ismenus."* 

Anvphion  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  a  mortal  mother,  Antiope, 
daughter  of  Nicetus,  King  of  Bceotia.* 

PrometJieuSy  whose  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing foresight  and  providence,  was  a  deity  who  united  the  divine  and 
human  nature  in  one  person,  and  was  confessedly  both  man  and 
god.' 

Perseus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  the  virgin  Danae,  daughter 
of  Acrisius,  King  of  Argos.*  Divine  honors  were  paid  him,  and  a 
temple  was  erected  to  him  in  Athens.* 

Justin  Martyr  (a.  d.  140),  in  his  Apology  to  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  says : 

"  By  declaring  the  Logos,  the  first-begotten  of  Qod,  our  Master,  Jesus  Christ, 
to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  without  any  human  mixture,  we  (Christians)  ioy  no  man 
in  tliis  tlian  what  you  (Pagans)  say  of  those  whom  you  style  the  Sons  of  Jove.     For 

>  Boman  Antiq.,  p.  124.     DeU's  P&nth.,  L  Spirit  UUt  of  Mao,  p.  200. 
aS8.    Dupuis,  p.  268.  *  Beira  Pantheon,  vol.  L  p.  68.    Bomin  Aa- 

•  Tales  of  Anct.  Oreece,  p.  66.  tiqnities,  p.  188. 

•  Greek  and  Italian  Mytho.,  p.  81.     Bellas  *  See  the  chapter  on  "  The  Cmdflzioii  of 
Fluith.,  1. 117.    Roman  Antiq.,  p.  71,  and  Mar-  Jeena,''  and  Beirv  Pantheon,  ii.  195. 

ray'B  Manaal  Mytho.,  p.  118.  *  Bell's  Pantheon,  toI.  11.  p.  17a    BnttMlit 

«  L' Antiquity  Bxpliqafe,  toI.  i.  p.  890.  The  Age  of  Fable,  p.  161. 

•  Euripides:  Bacchae.  Quoted  by  Dnnlap :  •  Bell's  Pantheon,  rol.  U.  p.  171. 
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yoa  need  not  be  told  what  a  parcel  of  sons  the  writers  most  in  vogue  among  you 
assign  to  Jove.    .     .    . 

"As  to  the  Son  of  Qod,  called  Jesus,  should  we  allow  him  to  be  nothing  more 
than  man,  yet  the  title  of  '  the  Son  of  Gk>d '  is  very  justifiable,  upon  the  account 
of  his  wisdom,  considering  that  you  (Pagans)  have  your  Mercury  in  worship 
under  the  title  of  the  Word,  a  messenger  of  Qod.    .    .    . 

*'  As  to  his  (Jesus  Christ's)  being  bom  of  a  virgin,  you  haw  ycwr  Atsmm  io 
balance  that"^ 

Mercfury  was  the  son  of  Jnpiter  and  a  mortal  mother,  Maia, 
daughter  of  Atlas.  Cyllene,  in  Arcadia,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  his  birth  and  education,  and  a  magnificent  temple  was 
erected  to  him  there.* 

jdEoLvA^  king  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  near  Sicily,  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  a  mortal  mother,  Acasta.' 

Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  a  mortal  mother,  Latona.* 
like  Buddha  and  Lao-Kiun,  Apollo,  so  the  Ephesians  said,  was 
bom  imder  a  tree ;  Latona,  taking  shelter  under  an  olive-tree,  was 
delivered  there.*  Then  there  was  joy  among  the  undying  gods  in 
Olympus,  and  the  Earth  laughed  beneath  the  smile  of  Heaven.* 

Aethlivs^  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  institutors  of  the 
Orphic  games,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  a  mortal  mother,  Froto- 
genia.^ 

Areas  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  a  mortal  mother.* 

Arodusw^s  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  a  mortal  mother.* 

We  might  continue  and  give  the  names  of  many  more  sons  of 
Jove,  but  Ru£Scient  has  been  seen,  we  believe,  to  show,  in  the  words 
of  Justin,  that  Jove  had  a  great  "  parcel  of  sons."  "  The  images  of 
self-restraint,  of  power  used  for  the  good  of  others,  are  prominent 
in  the  lives  of  all  or  almost  all  the  Zens-bom  heroes.'"* 

This  Jupiter,  who  begat  so  many  sons,  was  the  supreme  god  of 
the  Pagans.    In  the  words  of  Orphevs : 

'*  Jupiter  is  omnipotent;  the  first  and  the  last,  the  head  and  the  midst;  Jupi- 
ter, the  giver  of  all  things,  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  starry  heavens.  **" 

The  ancient  Bomans  were  in  the  habit  of  deifying  their  living 
and  departed  emperors,  and  gave  to  them  the  title  of  Drvus,  or  the 
Divine  One.  It  was  required  throughout  the  whole  empire  that 
divine  honors  should  be  paid  to  the  emperors."    They  had  a  cere- 

>  AdoL  1.  ch.  zzU.  T  Beirs  Fftntheon,  toL  i.  p.  81. 

*  Bell's  Pintheoii,  toL  11.  p.  07.  Bcatlneh :  *  Ibid.  p.  81. 
The  Age  of  Fable,  p.  19.  *  Hiid.  p.  16. 

*  Beirs  Pantbeon,  vol.  L  p.  SS.  >*  Beirs  Pantheon,  11.  p.  80. 

«  n>id,  p.  74,  and  Bolflnch  :  p.  948.  "  Cox  :  Aryan  MTthology,  iL  48. 

*  Tacitna :  Annala,  ill.  Ixi.  >*  The  Bible  for  Learners,  toI.  UL  p.  8» 

*  Tales  of  Anct  Greece,  p.  4. 
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mony  called  Apotheosis^  or  deification.  After  this  ceremony, 
temples,  altars,  and  images,  with  attribates  of  divinity,  were  erected 
to  the  new  deity.  It  is  related  by  Eosebins,  Tertollian,  and  Chry- 
fiostom,  that  Tiberins  proposed  to  the  Boman  Senate  the  Apotheosis 
or  deification  of  Jesns  Christ*  ^lins  Lampridias,  in  his  life  of 
Alexander  Sevems  (who  reigned  a.  d.  222-235),  says : 

"  This  emperor  had  two  private  chapels,  one  more  honorable  than  the  other; 
and  in  the  former  were  placed  the  deifled  emperors,  and  also  some  eminerU  good 
mm,  among  them  Abraham,  Christ,  and  Orpheus.''* 

Rom/vUAis^  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Home,  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  son  of  God  by  a  pure  virgin,  Rhea-Sylvia.* 
One  Julius  Proculus  took  a  solemn  oath,  that  Bomulus  himself 
appeared  to  him  and  ordered  him  to  inform  the  Senate  of  his  be- 
ing called  up  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  under  the  name  of  Quiri- 
nus/ 

JvHajls  C(Bswr  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  god  for  a  father.* 
Augustfos  CcBsa/r  was  also  believed  to  have  been  of  celestial  ori- 
gin,  and  had  alT  the  honors  paid  to  him  as  to  a  divine  person.*    His 
divinity  is  expressed  by  Yirgil,  in  the  following  lines : 

" Turn,  turn  thine  eyes,  see  here  thy  race  divine^ 

Behold  thy  own  imperial  Roman  Sine: 

CsBsar,  with  all  the  Julian  name  survey; 

Bee  where  the  glorious  ranks  ascend  to^y  I — 

This — this  is  he — the  chief  so  long  foretold. 

To  bless  the  land  where  Saturn  ruled  of  old. 

And  give  the  Leamean  realms  a  second  eye  of  gold  I 

The  promised  prince,  Augustus  the  divine. 

Of  Cffisar's  race,  and  Jove's  inmiortal  line."^ 

**The  honors  due  to  the  gods,"  says  Tacitus,  ''were  no  longer 
sacred :  August/us  claimed  equal  worship.  Temples  were  built, 
and  statues  were  erected,  to  him ;  a  mortal  man  was  adored,  and 
priests  and  pontifk  were  appointed  to  pay  him  impious  homage.'" 

Divine  honors  were  declared  to  the  memory  of  Claudius,  after 
his  death,  and  he  was  added  to  the  number  of  the  gods.  The  titles 
"  Our  Lord,"  "  Our  Master,"  and  "  Our  God,"  were  given  to  the 
Emperors  of  Rome,  even  while  living.* 

>  Bellas  Pantheon,  toI.  i.  p.  78.  again  while  praying  In  the  temple  at  Jeroaalem. 

•  Qaoted  by  Lardner,  toI.  ill.  p.  167.  (Acta  xxU.) 

*  Draper :  Beligion  and  Science,  p.  8.  *  See  Higglna  :  Anacalypels,  toI.  iL  p.  84ft. 
«  Middleton^a  Letters  from  Home,  p.  87.  In      Gibbon's  Rome,  vol.  1.  pp.  84,  85. 

the  case  of  Jtaiu^  one  Said  of  Tanas,  said  to  *  Higgins  :  AnacalypsLs,  vol.  i.  p.  611. 

be  of  a  worthy  and  upright  character,  declani  *  ^neid,  lib.  iv. 

most  solemnly,  that  Jesns  himself  appeared  >  Tacitus :  Annals,  bk.  1.  ch.  x. 

to  htan  while  on  hia  way  to  Damascus,  and  •  Ibid.  bk.  li.  ch.  Izzxii.  and  bk.  xlli.  ch.  iS, 
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In  the  deification  of  the  Csesars,  a  testimony  upon  CAth,  of  an 
eagle's  flying  out  of  the  funeral  pile,  toward  heaven,  which  was 
sapposed  to  convey  the  soul  of  tlie  deceased,  was  the  established 
proof  of  their  divinity.' 

Alexander  the  GreatjKingot  Macedonia  (born  356  b.  o.),  whom 
genios  and  uncommon  success  had  raised  above  ordinary  men,  was 
believed  to  have  been  a  god  upon  earth.*  He  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  a  mortal  mother,  Olympias. 

Alexander  at  one  time  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
which  was  situated  in  an  oasis  in  the  Libyan  desert,  and  the  Oracle 
there  declared  him  to  be  a  son  of  tlie  god.  He  afterwards  issued 
his  orders,  letters,  decrees,  &c.,  styling  himself  "  Alexander^  son  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.^^* 

The  words  of  the  oracle  which  declared  him  to  be  divine  were 
as  follows,  says  Socrates : 

"  Let  altars  bum  and  incense  pour,  please  Jove  Minerva  eke; 
The  potent  Prince  though  nature  frail,  his  favor  you  must  seek. 
For  Jove  from  heaven  to  earth  him  sent,  lo!  Alexander  king, 
As  Gk>d  he  comes  the  earth  to  nile,  and  just  laws  for  to  bring.  "^ 

Ptolemy^  who  was  one  of  Alexander's  generals  in  his  £astem 
campaigns,  and  into  whose  hands  Egypt  fell  at  the  death  of 
Alexander,  was  also  believed  to  have  been  of  divine  origin.  At 
the  siege  of  Bhodes,  Ptolemy  had  been  of  such  signal  service  to 
its  citizens  that  in  gratitude  they  paid  dimne  honors  to  him,  and 
saluted  him  with  the  title  of  Soter,  i.  «.,  Saviour.  By  that  designa- 
tion, ^^  Ptolemy  Soter^^^  he  is  distinguished  from  the  succeeding 
kings  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt.' 

Cyrus^  King  of  Persia,  was  believed  to  have  been  of  dwine 
griffin ;  he  was  called  the  "  Christ^'*  or  the  ^'Anointed  of  God," 
and  God's  messenger.* 

PlatOy  born  at  Athens  429  b.  o.,  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
son  of  God  by  a,puremrginj  called  Perictione.* 

The  reputed  father  of  Plato  (Aris)  was  admonished  in  a  dream 
to  respect  the  person  of  his  wife  until  after  the  birth  of  the  child 
of  which  she  was  then  pregnant  by  a  god." 

Prof.  Draper,  speaking  of  Plato,  says : 


>  See  Xiddleton^s  Letters  from  Borne,  pp.  *  See  Inman :  Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 

17,  88.  Bnnsen  :  Bible  Chronology,  p.  5,  and  The  An- 

*  See  Beligion  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  p.  81,  gel-Messiah,  pp.  90  and  298, 

ind  Gibbon's  Borne,  vol.  1.  pp.  84,  85.  ^  See  Hig^ns  :  Anaealypsis,  vol.  11.  p.  118, 

*  Draper :  Beligion  and  Science,  p.  8.  and  Draper  :  Religion  and  Science,  p.  8. 

«  Socrates  :  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  3,  ch.  xiz.  ■  Uardy  :  Manual  Bndd.,  p.  141.    Higgini : 

*  Draper :  Beligion  and  Science,  p.  17.  Anac.,  i.  618. 
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**  The  Egyptian  disciples  of  Plato  would  have  looked  with  anger  on  those 
who  rejected  the  legend  that  Perictione,  the  mother  of  that  great  philosopher,  a 
pure  virgin,  had  suffered  an  immaculate  conception  through  the  influences  of 
(the  god)  Apollo,  and  that  the  god  had  declared  to  Arts,  to  whom  site  toas  betrothed^ 
the  pareiUage  oftJie  child,"^ 

Here  we  have  the  legend  of  the  angel  appearing  to  Joseph — 
to  whom  Mary  was  betrothed — believed  in  by  the  disciples  of 
Plato  for  centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  virgin's  name  was  Perictione  instead  of 
Mary,  and  the  confiding  husband's  name  Aris  instead  of  Joseph. 
We  have  another  similar  case. 

The  mother  of  ApoUonivs  (b.  c.  41)  was  informed  by  a  god, 
who  appeared  to  her,  that  he  himself  should  he  horn  of  her,^  In 
tlie  oourse  of  time  she  gave  birth  to  Apollonius,  who  became  a 
grf.<iu  religious  teacher,  and  performer  of  miracles.' 

Pythagoras^  born  about  570  B.  o.,  had  divine  honors  paid  hira. 
His  mother  is  said  to  have  become  impregnated  through  a  spectre^ 
or  Holy  Ghost.  His  father — or  foster-father — was  also  informed 
that  his  wife  should  bring  forth  a  son,  who  should  be  a  benefactor 
to  mankind.* 

jEscvlapius^  the  great  performer  of  miracles,'  was  supposed  to 
be  the  son  of  a  god  and  a  worldly  mother,  Coronis.  The  Messe- 
nians,  who  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  to  know  where  ^scula- 
pius  was  bom,  and  of  what  parents,  were  informed  that  a  god  was 
his  father,  Coronis  his  mother,  and  that  their  son  was  bom  at  Epi- 
dannis. 

Coronis,  to  conceal  her  pregnancy  from  her  father,  went  to 
Epidaums,  where  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she  exposed 
on  a  mountain.  Aristhenes,  a  goat-herd,  going  in  seai*ch  of  a  goat 
and  a  dog  missing  from  his  fold,  discovered  the  child,  whom  he 
would  have  carried  to  his  home,  had  he  not,  upon  approaching  to 
lift  him  from  the  ^9x\\\^  perceived  his  head  encircled  with  fiery 
raySj  which  made  him,  helieve  the  child  was  divine.  The  voice 
of  fame  soon  published  the  birth  of  a  miraculous  infant,  upon 
which  the  people  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  hehold  this  heaven- 
horn  child.* 

Being  honored  as  a  god  in  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  his  worship 
passed  into  Greece  and  Rome.* 

>  Draper  :  Religion  and  Science,  p.  8.    Com-  *  See  the  chapter  on  Miracles, 

pare  Lake  i.  25-86.  •  Beirs  Pantheon,  i.  37.     Roman  Ant.,  IM, 

■  Philoftratua,  p.  5.  Taylor's  DiegesiB,  p.  160. 
»  S«e  the  chapter  on  Miraclei*.  »  Ibid. 

«  tiee  Uiggins :  AuacaiypeiM,  vol.  i.   p.  16L 
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Simon  the  Sama/rUcm,  snmamed  "  Magus  "  or  the  "  Magician," 
who  was  contemporary  with  Jesus,  was  believed  to  be  a  god. 
In  Kome,  where  he  performed  wonderful  miracles,  he  was  honored 
•8  a  god,  and  his  picture  placed  among  the  gods/ 

JoBtin  Martyr,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  tells  us  that  Simon  Magus 
attained  great  honor  among  the  Romans.  That  he  was  believed 
to  be  a  god^  and  that  he  was  worshiped  as  such.  Between  two 
bridges  npon  the  River  Tibris,  was  to  be  seen  this  inscription : 
"Simoni  Deo  Sancto,"  i.  e.  "  To  Simon  the  Holy  God."* 

It  was  customary  with  all  the  heroes  of  the  northern  nations 
(Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Icelanders),  to  speak  of  them- 
selves as  sprung  from  their  supreme  deity,  Odin,  The  historians 
of  those  times,  that  is  to  say,  the  poets,  never  failed  to  bestow  the 
same  honor  on  all  those  whose  praises  they  sang ;  and  thus  they 
multiplied  the  descendants  of  Odin  as  much  as  they  found  con- 
venient. The  first-begotten  son  of  Odin  was  Thor,  whom  the 
Eddas  call  the  most  valiant  of  his  sons.  ''  Baldur  the  Good,"  the 
'^Beneficent  Saviour,"  was  the  son  of  the  Supreme  Odin  and  the 
goddess  Frigga,  whose  worship  was  transferred  to  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.* 

In  the  mythological  systems  of  America^  a  virgin-bom  god 
was  not  less  clearly  recognized  than  in  those  of  the  Old  World. 
Among  the  savage  tribes  his  origin  and  character  were,  for  obvious 
reasons,  much  confused ;  but  among  the  more  advanced  nations  he 
occupied  a  well-defined  position.  Among  the  nations  of  Anahuac, 
he  bore  the  name  of  QtietzalooaUey  and  was  regarded  with  the 
highest  veneration. 

For  ages  before  the  landing  of  Columbus  on  its  shores,  the 

inhabitants  of  ancient  Mexico  worshiped  a  "Saviour" — ^as  they 

called  him — {Qiietzalooatle)  who  was  born  of  a  pwre  virgin.*    A 

messenger  from  heaven  announced  to  his  mother  thai  she  shovld 

hea/r  a  son  without  conmsction  with  fnan.*   Lord  Kingsborough  tells 

us  that  the  annunciation  of  the  virgin  Sochiquetzalj  mother  of 
Quetzalcoatle, — who  was  styled  the  "  Queen  of  Hea/oen  "* — was 

the  subject  of  a  Mexican  hieroglyph.' 

The  embassador  was  sent  from  heaven  to  this  virgin,  who  had 

two  sisters,  Tzochitlique  and   Conatlique.     "These  three   being 

alone  in  the  house,  two  of  them,  on  perceiving  the  embassador  from 

heaven,  died  of  fright,  Sochiquetzal  remaining  alive,  to  whom  the 

>  Eaeebins :  Eccl.  Hist.,  Ub.  8,  ch.  xiU.  vl.  166  and  175-6. 
•  Ibid.  ch.  xiii.  •  Ibid. 

>  See  Mallet*B  Northern  Antiqoities.  *  See  Klngsborongh :  Mezican  Aiitt<|iritit% 
«  See  Higgina  :  Anacalypsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  vol.  vi.  p.  178. 

Mazicftn     Antiqnitiee,   vol.  t  ibid.  p.  175. 
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embassador  aononnced  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  she 
should  conceive  a  son.'"  She  therefore,  according  to  the  predio- 
tion,  '^  conceived  a  son,  wUhotU  connection  vnth  many  who  wai 
called  Quetzalcoatle."* 

Dr.  Daniel  Brinton,  in  his  "  Myths  of  the  New  World,"  says : 

**  The  Central  figure  of  Toltec  mythology  is  Q^etealco<Ule.  Not  an  aathor  9a 
ancient  Mexico,  but  has  something  to  say  about  the  glorious  days  when  be  mled 
over  the  land.  No  one  denies  him  to  have  been  a  god.  Be  wu  bom  cfa  vlrysa 
in  the  land  of  Tula  or  TlopaUan,"* 

The  Mayas  of  Ytioatan  had  a  virgin-bom  god,  corresponding 
entirely  with  Qaetzalcoatle,  if  he  was  not  the  same  under  a  differ- 
ent name,  a  conjecture  very  well  sustained  by  the  evident  relation- 
ship between  the  Mexican  and  Mayan  mythologies.  He  was  named 
Zdmay  and  was  the  only-begotten  son  of  their  supreme  god.  Km- 
chahan/ 

The  Mvyscaa  of  Columbia  had  a  similar  hero-god.  Accord- 
ing to  their  traditionary  history,  he  bore  the  name  of  Bochica. 
He  was  the  incarnation  of  the  Great  Father,  whose  sovereignty  and 
paternal  care  he  emblematized.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Nica/ragua  called  their  principal  god  Thom- 
athoyo ;  and  said  that  he  had  a  Bon^  who  came  down  to  earth, 
whose  name  was  Theotbilahe,  and  that  he  was  their  general  in- 
structor.* 

We  find  a  corresponding  character  in  the  traditionary  history  of 
Peru.  The  Sun — the  god  of  the  Peruvians — deploring  their  mis- 
erable condition,  sent  down  his  son,  Ma/nco  CajpaOy  to  instruct 
them  in  religion,  &c.* 

We  have  also  traces  of  a  similar  personage  in  the  traditionary 
Votan  of  Ouatemala  /  but  our  accounts  concerning  him  are  more 
vague  than  in  the  cases  above  mentioned. 

We  find  this  traditional  character  in  countries  and  among  tribes 
where  we  would  be  least  apt  to  suspect  its  existence.  In  Brazilj 
besides  the  common  belief  in  an  age  of  violence,  during  which  the 
world  was  destroyed  by  water,  there  is  a  tradition  of  a  supernatural 
personage  called  Zome^  whose  history  is  similar,  in  some  respects, 
to  that  of  Quetzalcoatle.* 

The  semi-civilized  agricultural  tribes  of  Florida  had  like  tradi- 
tions.    The   CherokeeSy  in  particular,  had  a  priest  and  law-giver 


1  See  Klngsboroogh  :   Mexican  Antiqaities,  *  Sqaire :  Serpent  Symbol,  p.  187. 

Tol.  ▼)  p.  170.  •  Ibid.  p.  188. 

>  Ibm.  p.  166.  •  Ibid. 

•  Brintoo  :  Myths  of  the  New  World,  pp.  *  Ibid. 

ISO,  181.  •  Ibid.  p.  IMl 
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^98enUdUy  corresponding  to  Quetzalooatle  and  JBochica.  He  was 
their  great  prophet,  and  bore  the  name  of  WaH.  "  He  told  them 
what  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  what  would 
be,  and  gave  the  people  in  all  things  directions  what  to  do.  He 
appointed  their  feasts  and  fasts,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  enjoined  upon  them  to  obey  his  directions  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.'' ' 

Among  the  savage  tribes  the  same  notions  prevailed.  The 
JEduea  of  the  Califomians  taught  that  there  was  a  supreme  Creator, 
Nvparaga^  and  that  his  son,  Qtuuzgagp,  came  down  upon  the  earth 
and  instructed  the  Indians  in  religion,  &c.  Finally,  through 
hatred,  the  Indians  killed  him  ;  but  although  dead,  he  is  incorrup- 
tible and  beautiful.  To  him  they  pay  adoration,  as  the  mediatory 
power  between  earth  and  the  Supreme  Niparaga.* 

The  Iroquois  also  had  a  beneficent  being,  uniting  in  himself  the 
character  of  a  god  a/nd  ma/n^  who  was  called  Tarengawagam,.  He 
imparted  to  them  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  Great  Spirit,  es* 
tablifihed  their  form  of  government,  &c.' 

Among  the  Algonqtdns^  and  particularly  among  the  Ojibwaya 
and  other  renmants  of  that  stock  of  the  North-west,  this  intermedi- 
ate great  teacher  (denominated,  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  '^  Notes 
of  the  IroquoiSj^ "  the  great  incarnation  of  the  North-west ")  is  fully 
recognized.  He  bears  the  name  of  Michabouj  and  is  represented 
as  the  firstrbom  eon  of  a  great  celestial  Ma/nitou^  or  Spirit j  by  (m 
earthly  mother,  and  is  esteemed  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
human  race.* 

I  think  we  can  now  say  with  M.  Dupuis,  that  ^^  the  idea  of  a 
GK>d,  who  came  down  on  earth  to  save  mankind,  is  neither  new  nor 
peculiar  to  the  Christians,"  and  with  Cicero,  the  great  Roman  ora- 
tor and  philosopher,  that  '^  brave,  famous  or  powerful  men,  after 
death,  came  to  be  godsj  and  they  are  the  very  ones  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  worship,  pray  to  and  venerate." 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  synoptic  Gospels  are  historical,  there 
is  no  proof  that  Jesus  ever  claimed  to  be  either  God,  or  a  god  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  the  contrary.'  As  Viscount  Amberly  says : 
"  The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  Jesus  never,  at  any  period  of  his  life. 


*  8<ialra :  Seipent  Symbol,  p.  191.  we  posseMed  only  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the 
*n>id.  dieconnes  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Aett,  the 
'  n>ld.  whole  Christology  of  the  New  Testament  would 
«  n>id,  p.  103.  be  reduced  to  this :  that  Jesos  of  Naaareth  was 

•  *'If  we  seek,  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  to  *a  propM  mighty  in  ds$ds  and  in  words^ 
know  what  his  biographers  thought  of  Jesos,  made  by  God  Christ  and  Lord.* "  (Albert  B** 
wtlAd  his  (riMAiimafii^  plainly  sUted,  and  if  Tille.) 
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desired  his  followers  to  worship  him,  either  as  Qod,  or  as  the  Son 
of  Gk)d,"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  understood.  Had  he  be- 
lieved of  himself  what  his  followers  subsequently  believed  of  him, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  constituent  persons  in  a  divine  Trinity,  he 
must  have  enjoined  his  Apostles  both  to  address  him  in  prajer 
themselves,  and  to  desire  their  converts  to  do  likewise.  It  is 
quite  plain  that  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  thej  never 
supposed  him  to  have  done  so. 

Belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Me^dah  was  taught  as  the  firet  dogma 
of  Christianity,  but  adoration  of  Jesus  as  Ood  was  not  taught 
at  all. 

But  we  are  not  left  in  this  matter  to  depend  on  conjectural 
inferences.  The  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  are  plain. 
Whenever  occasion  arose,  he  asserted  his  inferiority  to  the  Fa/theTy 
though,  as  no  one  had  then  dreamt  of  his  equality,  it  is  natural  that 
the  occasions  should  not  have  been  frequent. 

He  made  himself  inferior  in  knowledge  when  he  said  that  of 
the  day  and  hour  of  the  day  of  judgment  no  one  knew,  neither  the 
angels  in  heaven  nor  the  Son ;  no  one  except  the  Father.* 

He  made  himself  inferior  in  power  when  he  said  that  seats  on 
his  right  hand  and  on  his  left  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  not 
his  to  give.* 

He  made  himself  inferior  in  virtue  when  he  desired  a  certain 
man  not  to  address  him  as  ^^  Good  Master,"  for  there  was  none  good 
but  God.* 

The  words  of  his  prayer  at  Gethsemane,  ^^all  things  are  possible 
unto  ^A^,"  imply  that  all  things  were  not  possible  to  hirn^  while  its 
conclusion  "  not  what  Iwill^  but  what  thou  wiU^^  indicates  submis- 
sion to  a  superior,  not  the  mere  execution  of  a  purpose  oFhis  own.* 
Indeed,  the  whole  prayer  would  have  been  a  mockery,  useless  for  any 
purpose  but  the  deception  of  his  disciples,  if  he  had  himself  been 
identical  with  the  Being  to  whom  he  prayed,  and  had  merely  been 
giving  effect  by  his  death  to  their  common  counsels.  While  the 
cry  of  agony  from  the  cross,  "  Jfy  Ood^  my  Ood!  why  hoH 
thou  forsaken  meT^^  would  have  been  quite  unmeaning  if  i^ 
person  forsaken^  and  the  person  forsaking^  had  been  (me  and 
the  same. 

Either^  then^  we  must  assume  tha^  the  language  of  Jemis  has 
been  misreportedy  or  we  must  admit  that  he  never  for  a  m^oment 
pretended  to  be  (Xhegtudy  co-eternal  or  consu^stantial  uyith  God. 


1  Mark,  xiil.  88.  •Mark,x.l&  •  Maik,  xr.  84. 

•lUik,z.«0.  «  Mark,  zlT.  ae. 
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It  also  follows  of  necessity  from  both  the  genealogies^^  that  their 
compilers  entertained  no  doubt  that  Joseph  was  the  father  of  Jesus. 
Otherwise  the  descent  of  Joseph  would  not  have  been  in  the  least 
to  the  point.  All  attempts  to  reconcile  this  inconsistency  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Angel- Messiah  has  been  without  avail,  although  the 
most  learned  Christian  divines,  for  many  generations  past,  have 
endeavored  to  do  so. 

So,  too,  of  the  stories  of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,*  and 
of  the  child  Jesus  at  Jerusalem,'  Joseph  is  called'  his  father. 
Jesus  is  repeatedly  described  as  iJks  son  of  the  carpenter ^^  or  the 
son  of  Joseph^  without  the  least  indication  that  the  expression  is 
not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  fact.' 

If  his  parents  fail  to  understand  him  when  he  says,  at  twelve 
years  old,  that  he  must  be  about  his  Father's  business;'  if  he 
afterwards  declares  that  he  finds  no  faith  among  his  nearest  rela- 
tions;* if  he  exalts  his  faithful  disciples  above  his  unbelieving 
mother  and  brothers ;'  above  all,  if  Mary  and  her  other  sons  put 
down  his  prophetic  enthusiasm  to  insanity;* — then  the  untrust- 
worthy nature  of  these  stories  of  his  birth  is  absolutely  certain. 
If  even  a  UtUe  of  what  they  tell  us  had  been  true,  then  Mary  at 
least  would  have  believed  in  Jesus,  and  would  not  have  failed  so 
utterly  to  understand  him." 

The  Gospel  of  Mark — which,  in  this  respect,  at  least,  abides 
most  faithfully  by  the  old  apostoHc  tradition — says  not  a  word 
about  Bethlehem  or  the  miraculous  birth.  The  congregation  of 
Jerusalem  to  which  Mary  and  the  brothers  of  Jesus  belonged,"  and 
over  which  the  eldest  of  them,  James,  presided,"  can  have  known 
nothing  of  it;  for  the  later  Jewish-Christian  communities,  the 
so-called  Ebionites,  who  were  descended  from  the  congregation  at 
Jerusalem,  called  Jesus  iJie  son  of  Joseph,  Nay,  the  story  that 
the  Hcly  Spirit  was  the  father  of  Jesus,  must  have  risen  among 


>  Matt  and  Luke. 

**The  pasMgee  which  appear  most  con- 
flrmatoxy  of  Christie  Deity,  or  Divine  nature, 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  narratires  of  the  In- 
carnation and  of  the  Miraculous  Conception,  as 
given  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  Now,  the  two 
Banativee  do  not  harmonize  with  each  other ; 
tbey  neatrallce  and  negative  the  genecUogUa  on 
which  depend  bo  large  a  portion  of  the  proof  of 
Jesoa  being  the  Messiah— the  marvellous  state- 
ment they  contain  is  not  referred  to  in  any 
•abseqnent  portion  of  the  two  Gospels,  and  is 
tacitly  but  positively  negatived  by  several  pas- 
Mgee—it  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Acts  or  in 
the  Bpistles,  and  waa  evidently  unknown  to  all 
the  Apottlea— and,  finally,  the  tone  of  the  nar- 


rative, especially  In  Luke,  is  poetical  and  le- 
gendary,  and  bears  a  marked  similarity  to  the 
stories  contained  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels." 
(W.  R.  Greg  :   The  Creed  of  Christendom,  p. 

•  Luke,  il.  27.  *  Luke,  U.  41-48. 

•  Matt.  xiii.  65. 

•  Luke,  iv.  22.     John,  i.  46;  vL  42.     Loke, 
iii.23. 

•  Luke,  ii.  60. 

T  Matt.  xiii.  67.  Mark,  vL  4. 

•  Matt.  xU.  48-60.    Mark,  ill.  88-aS. 

•  Mark,  Ui.  21. 

1*  Dr.  Uooykaas. 
11  Acts,  i.  14. 
>*Acts,xzL18.    G«t.iLllHU. 
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the  Chreehsy  or  elsewhere,  and  not  among  the  first  believers,  who  were 
Jews,  for  the  Hebrew  word  for  spir^  is  of  ihefernimne  gender.*^ 

The  immediate  successors  of  the  '^  congregation  at  Jerosalem" 
— to  which  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  his  brothers  belonged — 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  tlie  Ebionitcs.  Eusebius,  the  first  ecclesi- 
astical historian  (bom  a.  d.  264),  speaking  of  the  JEbioniies  (t.  e. 
<<  poor  men  "),  tell  us  that  they  believed  Jesus  to  be  ^^  a  mnjple  and 
common  man,"  born  as  other  men,  '^  of  Mary  and  her  hud>and?^^ 

The  views  held  by  the  Ebionites  of  Jesus  were,  it  is  said, 
derived  from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  a/nd  what  they  learned  direet 
from  the  Apostles.  Matthew  had  been  a  hearer  of  Jesus,  a  com- 
panion of  the  Apostles,  and  had  seen  and  no  doubt  conversed  with 
Mary.  When  he  wrote  his  Gospel  everything  was  fresh  in  hia 
mind,  and  there  could  be  no  object,  on  his  part,  in  writing  the  life 
of  Jesus,  to  state  falsehoods  or  omit  important  truths  in  order  to 
deceive  his  countrymen.  If  what  is  stated  in  the  interpolated  first 
two  chapters,  concerning  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,  were  tme, 
Matthew  would  have  known  of  it ;  and,  knowing  it,  why  should 
he  omit  it  in  giving  an  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus  V 

The  Ebionites,  or  Nazarenes,  as  they  were  previously  called, 
were  rejected  by  the  Jews  as  cq^ostates^  and  by  the  Egyptian  and 
Roman  Christians  as  hereticSj  therefore,  until  they  completely 
disappear,  their  history  is  one  of  tyrannical  persecution.  Al- 
though some  traces  of  that  obsolete  sect  may  be  discovered  as  late 
as  the  fourth  century,  they  insensibly  melted  away,  either  into  the 
Roman  Christian  Church,  or  into  the  Jewish  Synagogue,*  and  with 
them  perished  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  only  Oospd 
vrritten  hy  am,  apostle. 

"  Who,  where  masses  of  men  are  burning  to  burst  the  bonds  of 
time  and  sense,  to  deify  and  to  adore,  wants  what  seems  earth-bom, 
prosaic  fact?  Woe  to  the  man  that  dares  to  interpose  it!  Woe 
to  the  sect  of  faithful  Ebionites  even,  and  on  the  very  soil  of  Pales- 
tine, that  dare  to  maintain  the  earlier,  humbler  tradition  1  Swiftly 
do  they  become  heretics,  revilers,  blasphemers,  though  sanctioned 
by  a  James,  brother  of  the  Lord." 

Edward  Gibbon,  speaking  of  this  most  unfortunate  sect, 
says: 

''  A  laudable  regard  for  the  honor  of  the  first  proselytes  has  countenanced  the 
belief,  the  hope,  the  wish,  that  the  Ebionites,  or  at  least  the  Nazarenes,  were 

>  See  The  Bible  for  LeArnen,  vol.  ill.  p.  07.        gated  this  rabject  in  his  "  Christ  of  Paul,'*  !• 

*  Basebius :  Bed.  Hist.,  lib.  8,  ch.  xxir.  Which  the  reader  is  referred. 

•  Mr.  G«oiK«  Bebar  haa  thoroughly  inTeatI*  •  See  Gibbon^a  Borne,  toI.  i.  pp.  61A-U7. 
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dlstin^ished  only  by  their  obstinate  perseverance  in  Uie  practice  of  the  Mosaic 
rites.  Their  churches  have  disappeared,  their  books  are  obUtercUed,  their  obscure 
freedom  might  allow  a  latitude  of  faith,  and  the  softness  of  their  infant  creed 
^rould  be  yariously  moulded  by  the  zeal  of  prejudice  of  three  hundred  years. 
Yet  the  most  charitable  criticism  must  refuse  these  sectaries  any  knowledge  of 
the  pure  and  proper  divinity  of  ChriH.  Educated  in  the  school  of  Jewish 
prophecy  and  prejudice,  they  had  never  been  taught  to  elevate  their  hope  above 
a  hunian  and  temporal  Messiah.  If  they  had  courage  to  hail  their  king  when  ka 
appeared  in  a  plebeian  garb,  their  grosser  apprehensions  were  incapable  of  dia- 
f?frmi"g  tlieir  Qod,  loA^  had  utudioudy  disguised  his  celestial  character  under  the 
nofme  andperson  cf  a  mortaL 

*'  The  familiar  companions  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  conversed  with  their  friend 
and  countryman,  who,  in  all  the  actions  of  rational  and  human  life,  appeared  of 
the  flame  species  with  themselves.  His  progress  from  infancy  to  youth  and  man- 
hood was  marked  by  a  regular  increase  in  stature  and  wisdom;  and  after  a  pain- 
ful agony  of  mind  and  body,  he  expired  on  the  cross."* 

The  Jewish  Christians  then — the  congregation  of  Jerusalem, 

and  their  immediate  successors,  the  Ebionitesor  Nazarenes — saw  in 

their  master  nothing  more  than  a  man.    From  this,  and  the  other 

facts  which  we  have  seen  in  this  chapter,  it  is  evident  that  the 

man  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  deified  long  after  his  death,  just  as 

many  other  men  had  been  deified  centuries  before  his  time,  and 

even  after.    Until  it  had  been  settled  by  a  council  of  bishops  that 

JesuB  was  not  onlj  a  Ood^  but  "  God  himself  m  hum/m  formj^ 

who  appeared  on  earthy  as   did  Crishna  of  old,  to  redeem  and 

save  mankind,  there  were  many  theories  concerning  his  nature. 

Among  the  early  Christians  there  were  a  certain  class  called  by 
the  later  Christians  Heretics,  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
"  Ca/rpocratians^^^  named  after  one  Carpocrates.  They  maintained 
that  Jesus  was  a  m^re  man,  bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  Uke  other 
msn,  but  that  he  was  good  and  virtuous.  '^  Some  of  them  have  the 
vanity,"  says  IrencBuSj  "  to  think  that  they  may  equal,  or  in  some 
respects  exceed,  Jesus  himself.'" 

These  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  Gnostics,  amd  coTn/pre- 
hend  almiost  aU  the  sects  of  the  first  two  ages,*  They  said  that "  all 
the  ancients,  and  even  the  Apostles  themselves,  received  and  taught 
the  same  things  which  they  held ;  and  that  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
had  been  preserved  till  the  time  of  Victor,  the  thirteenth  Bishop  of 
Borne,  but  by  his  successor,  Zephyrinits,  the  truth  had  been  cor- 
rupted."* 

Eusebius,  speaking  of  Artemon  and  his  followers,  who  denied 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  says : 

>  Gibbon's  Rome,  vol.  It.  pp.  488,  480.  *  Ibid.  p.  806. 

•  8e0  Lardner'i  Worki,  toL  tUL  pp.  896,  806.  «  n>ld.  p.  671. 
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"  Thej  affirm  that  all  our  anceston,  yea,  and  the  Apostles  themaelTW.  wen 
of  the  fame  opinion,  and  taog^t  the  same  with  them,  and  that  thk  their  tnie 
doctrine  (for  ao  they  call  it)  was  preached  and  embraced  mito  the  time  of  Victor, 
the  thirteenth  Bishop  of  Bome  after  FMer,  and  corrupted  by  his  snocesMr 
Zephyrinos."> 

There  were  also  the  ^^  CerinthianSj^  named  after  one  OerinthiiBy 
who  maintained  that  Jeens  was  not  bom  of  a  virgin,  which  to  them 
appeared  impofisible,  but  that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Maiy, 
hern  altogeiher  aa  other  men  a/re;  bnt  he  exoelled  all  men  in  vir- 
tue, knowledge  and  wisdom.  At  the  time  of  his  baptism,  ^ths 
Christ^^  came  down  upon  him  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  left 
him,  at  the  time  of  his  cradfixion.* 

IrenflBus,  speaking  of  Cerinthus  and  his  doctrines,  says : 

"  He  represents  Jesus  as  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  human  generation,  and  not  as  having  been  bom  of  a  virgin.  He 
believed  nevertheless  that  he  was  more  righteous,  prudent  and  wise  than  moat 
men,  and  that  the  Oharitt  descended  upon,  and  entered  into  him,  at  the  time 
of  his  baptism."* 

The  Docetes  were  a  numerous  and  learned  sect  of  Asiatic  Chris- 
tians who  invented  the  Phantastic  system,  which  was  afterwards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Marcionites,  the  Manicheans,  and  various  other  sects. 

They  denied  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  as  far  as 
they  related  to  the  conception  of  Mary,  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  the 
thirty  years  tiiat  preceded  the  exercise  of  his  ministry. 

Bordering  upon  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world,  the  OerifUhiam 
labored  to  reconcile  the  Onostio  and  the  Ebionite^  by  confessing  in 
the  smne  Messiah  the  supernatural  union  of  a  man  and  a  god ;  and 
this  mystic  doctrine  was  adopted,  with  many  fanciful  improve- 
ments, by  many  sects.  The  hypothesis  was  this:  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  a  mere  mortal,  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  but  he  was  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  human  race,  selected  as 
the  worthy  instrument  to  restore  upon  earth  the  worship  of  the 
true  and  supreme  Deity.  When  he  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan, 
and  not  till  ihen^  he  became  m^ore  than  mam,.  At  that  time,  the 
Christy  the  first  of  the  j£ons^  the  Son  of  God  himself,  descended 
on  Jesus  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  to  inhabit  his  mindj  and  direct  his 
actions  during  the  allotted  period  of  his  ministry.  When  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  the  Christ  forsook  him,  flew 
back  to  the  world  of  spirits,  and  left  the  solitary  Jesus  to  sufEer,  to 

>  liitUiis :  loci.  Hilt.,  lib.  S,  ch.  xxr.  *  Ludner :  toI.  tUL  p.  4M. 

*  Irenaua:  Ag«iiuit  Hemtoa,  bk.  1.  c.  xziv 
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eomplain,  and  to  die.  This  is  why  he  said,  while  hanging  on  the 
erosB  :     " My  God  1  My  God  1  why  hast  thoa  forsaken  me?"' 

Here,  then,  we  see  the^^  budding  out  of — what  was  termed  by 
the  true  foUowers  of  Jesus — heretical  doctrines.  The  time  had 
not  yet  come  to  make  Jesus  a  gody  to  claim  that  he  had  been 
bom  of  a  virgin.  As  he  muetj  however,  have  b^en  different  from 
other  mortals — throughout  the  period  of  his  ministry,  at  least — the 
Christ  mttet  have  entered  into  him  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  and 
09  mysterioufiy  disappeared  when  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jews. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  seeds  of  the  faith,  which  had  slowly 
arisen  in  the  rocky  and  ungrateful  soil  of  Judea,  were  transplanted, 
in  full  maturity,  to  the  happier  climes  of  the  OerMes ;  and  the 
strangers  of  Some  and  Alexandria^  who  had  never  heheld  the  mofi- 
hoodj  were  more  ready  to  embrace  the  divinity  of  Jesus. 

The  polytheist  and  the  philosopher,  the  Greek  and  the  barba- 
rian, were  alike  accustomed  to  receive — ^as  we  have  seen  in  this 
chapter — a  long  succession  and  infinite  chain  of  angels,  or  deities, 
or  (BonSj  or  emanations,  issuing  from  the  throne  of  light.  Nor  could 
it  seem  strange  and  incredible  to  them,  that  the  first  of  the  asonSj 
the  Logos,  or  Word  of  God,  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father, 
should  descend  upon  earth,  to  deliver  the  human  race  from  vice 
and  error.  The  histories  of  their  countries,  their  odes,  and  their 
religions  were  teeming  with  such  ideas,  as  happening  in  the  past, 
and  they  were  also  looking  for  and  expecting  an  Angd-Messiah,^ 

Centuries  rolled  by,  however,  before  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Angel-Messiah,  became  a  settled  question,  an  established 
tenet  in  the  Christian  faith.  The  dignity  of  Christ  Jesus  was 
measured  hj private  judgment,  according  to  the  indefinite  rule  of 
Scripture^  or  tradition  or  reason.  But  when  his  pure  and  proper 
divinity  had  been  established  on  the  ruins  of  Aria/nism^  the  faith 
of  the  Catholics  trembled  on  tJie  edge  of  a  precipice  where  it  was 
impossible  to  recede,  dangerous  to  stand,  dreadful  to  fall ;  and  the 
tnanifoldincon/oeniences  of  their  creed  were  aggravated  by  the  sub- 
lime character  of  their  theology.  They  hesitated  to  pronounce  that 
Ood  hi/mselfy  the  second  person  of  an  equal  and  consubstantial 
Trinity,  was  manifested  in  the  fleshy  that  the  Being  who  pervades 
the  universe  had  heen  confined  in  the  wonib  of  Mary  /  that  his 

^  Sm  Gibbon^s  Rome,  vol.  fy.  pp.  409-405.  qaestion   uhy  ISeiMt  was  believed  to   be  an 

*  Not  a  ucfUUy  Mettiah,  as  the  Jews  looked  AvaiWy  by  the  Gentiles,  and  not  by  the  Jewa; 

for,  boi  an  Anfftl-Mestiah,   such  an  one  as  why,  in  fi*ct,  the  doctrine  of  Chtist  ineamaU 

always  came  at  the  end  of  a  qfcU.     We  shall  in  Jesus  succeeded  and  prospered. 

tveat  of  this  mbject  anon,  when  we  answer  the  *  "  This  strong  ejpreadon  might  be  JostlAsd 
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eternal  duration  had  been  marked  by  the  dajs,  and  months,  and 
years  of  human  existence;  that  ihs  Almighty  Chd  had  hem 
scourged  and  crucified  ;  that  his  impassible  essence  had  feU  pain 
and  anguish;  that  his  omniscience  was  not  exempt  from  igno- 
rance ;  and  that  Ihe  source  of  life  and  immortality  expired  on 
Mount  Cal/oary. 

These  alarming  consequences  were  a£Srmed  with  unblushing 
simplicity  by  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  one  of  the  lumi- 
naries of  the  Church.  The  son  of  a  learned  grammarian,  he  was 
skilled  in  all  the  sciences  of  Greece  ;  eloquence,  erudition,  and  phiU 
osophy,  conspicuous  in  thj  volumes  of  Apollinaris,  were  humbly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion. 

The  worthy  friend  of  Athanasius,  the  worthy  antagonist  of 
Julian,  he  bravely  wrestled  with  the  Arians  and  polytheists,  and 
though  he  affected  the  rigor  of  geometrical  demonstration^  his  com- 
mentaries revealed  the  literal  and  allegorical  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 

A  mystery y  which  had  long  floated  in  the  looseness  of  popular 
belief,  was  defined  by  his  perverse  diligence  in  a  technical  form, 
amd  he  fi/rst  proclaimed  the  memorable  words^  ^^One  incarnate  na- 
ture of  ChrietP^ 

This  was  about  a.  d.  362,  he  being  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria, 
at  that  time.* 

The  recent  zeal  against  the  errors  of  Apollinaris  reduced  the 
Catholics  to  a  seeming  agreement  with  the  doubl&nature  of  Cerin- 
thus.  But  instead  of  a  temporary  and  occasional  alliance,  they 
established,  and  Christians  stiU  embrace,  the  substantial,  indissolu- 
ble, and  everlasting  union  of  a  perfect  Ood  uyith  a  perfect  man^ 
of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  with  a  reasonable  soul  and 
human  flesh.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century^  the  unity  of 
the  two  natures  was  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  church.*  From 
that  time,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  cry  was: 
"  May  those  who  dimde  Christ  *  he  divided  with  the  sword;  may 


by  tho  language  of  St.  Panl  {Ood  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  jastlfled  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  an- 
gels,  &c.  I.  Timothy,  tlL  16),  bnt  we  are  de- 
ceived by  oar  modem  Bibles.  The  word  which 
was  altered  to  Ood  at  Constantinople  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  ccntory :  the  tme  meaning, 
which  is  visible  in  the  Latin  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions, still  exists  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Qreek, 
as  well  as  of  the  Latin  fathers ;  and  this  fraud, 
with  that  of  the  thres  iffitnesses  qf  St.  John 
(I.  John,  V.  7),  is  admirably  detected  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton."  (Gibbon's  Rome,  iv.  406,  note.) 
tkan  MUman  says :    "  The  weight    of  au- 


thority is  so  mnch  against  the  common  read- 
ing of  both  these  points  (i.  «.,  I.  Tim.  iii.  18, 
and  I.  John,  v.  7)y  that  they  are  no  longer 
urged  by  prudent  controversialists."  (Note  in 
Ibid.) 

1  Gibbon's  Rome,  vol.  iv.  pp.  492-497. 

*  See  Chambers's  Bncyclopiedia,  art  "Apol- 
linaris." 

s  Gibbon's  Rome,  vol.  iv.  p.  498. 

«  That  is,  separate  him  from  Gk>d  the  Father, 
by  saying  that  he^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  wai  noi 
really  and  truly  God  Almighty  himself  in  hnia 
form. 
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tkey  be  hewn  in  pieces^  may  they  he  hwmed  alive  P^  These  were 
letoallj  the  words  of  a  OhnsUan  synod/  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
ifter  thk  came  the  da^rk  ages?  How  appropriate  is  the  name 
which  has  heen  applied  to  the  centuries  which  followed !  Dark 
indeed  they  were.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  ray  of  light  was 
Been,  which  gave  evidence  of  the  coming  mom^  whose  glorions 
light  we  now  enjoy.  But  what  a  grand  light  is  yet  to  come  from 
the  noon-day  san^  which  must  shed  its  glorious  rays  over  the  whole 
earthy  ere  it  sets. 

>  ■••  Qil>boo'B  Boom.  ToL  It.  p.  516 


CHAPTER  XTTT. 


THB  STAB  OF  BETHLBHSIC. 


BsiNa  bom  in  a  miraculous  manner,  as  other  great  personagoi 
had  been,  it  was  necessary  that  the  miracles  attending  the  births  of 
these  virgin-bom  gods  should  be  added  to  the  history  of  Ohrist 
Jesus,  otherwise  the  legend  would  not  be  complete. 

The  first  which  we  shall  notice  is  the  story  of  the  ^tor 
which  is  said  to  have  heralded  his  birth,  and  which  was  designated 
"  his  star."    It  is  related  by  the  Matthew  narrator  as  follows  :* 

'*  When  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  of  Judea,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the 
king,  behold,  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  sa}ing:  '  Where 
is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  hU  ttar  in  the  east,  and 
are  come  to  worship  him/  " 

Herod  the  king,  having  heard  these  things,  he  privately  called 
the  wise  men,  and  inquired  of  them  what  time  the  star  ap- 
peared, at  the  same  time  sending  them  to  Bethlehem  to  search 
diligently  for  the  young  child.  The  wise  men,  accordingly,  de- 
parted and  went  on  their  way  towards  Bethlehem.  "The  star 
which  they  saw  in  the  cast  went  before  them,  till  it  came  cmi 
stood  0Vf?r  where  the  young  child  was." 

The  general  legendary  character  of  this  narrative— its  similarity 
in  style  with  those  contained  in  the  apocryphal  gospels — and  more 
especially  its  conformity  ^vith  those  astrological  notions  which, 
though  prevalent  in  the  time  of  the  Matthew  narrator,  have  been 
exploded  by  the  sounder  scientific  knowledge  of  our  days — all  unite 
to  stamp  upon  the  story  the  impress  of  poetic  or  mythic  fiction. 

The  fact  that  the  writer  of  this  story  speaks  not  of  a  star  but 
of  his  staVj  shows  that  it  was  the  popular  belief  of  tlie  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  that  each  and  every  person  was  bom  under 
a  star,  and  that  this  one  which  had  been  seen  was  his  star. 

All  ancient  nations  were  very  superstitious  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  stars  upon  human  affairs,  and  this  ridiculous  idea 

>  Matthew,  ch.  it 
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IiaB  been  handed  down,  in  some  places,  even  to  the  present  day. 
J)r.  Hooykaas,  speakhig  on  this  subject,  says : 

"  In  ancient  times  the  Jews,  like  other  peoples,  might  very  well  believe  that 
there  was  some  immediate  connection  between  the  stars  and  the  life  of  man — an 
idea  which  we  still  preserve  in  the  forms  of  speech  that  so-and-so  was  born 
under  a  lucky  or  under  an  evil  star.  They  might  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Inrth  of  greatmen,  such  as  Abraham,  for  instance,  was  announced  in  the  heavens. 
In  our  century,  however,  if  not  before,  all  serious  belief  in  astrology  has  ceased, 
and  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  the  grossest  superstition  for  any  one  to 
have  his  horoscope  drawn;  for  the  course,  the  appearance  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  have  been  long  determined  with  mathematical  precision 
by  science." ' 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Geikie  says,  in  his  Life  of  Christ  ;* 

*'  The  Jews  had  already,  long  before  Christ's  day,  dabbled  in  astrology,  and 
the  various  forms  of  magic  which  became  connected  with  it.  .  .  .  They 
were  much  given  to  cast  horoscopes  from  the  numerical  value  of  a  name. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  Jewish  magicians,  dream  ex- 
pounders,  and  sorcerers,  were  found. 

"  '  The  life  and  portion  of  children/  says  the  Talmud^  *  hang  not  on  righteous- 
ness, but  on  their  star.'  '  The  planet  of  the  day  has  no  virtue,  but  the  planet  of 
the  hour  (of  nativity)  has  much.'  '  When  the  Messiah  is  to  be  revealed,'  says  the 
book  Sohar,  *  a  star  will  rise  in  the  east,  shining  in  great  brightness,  and  sewn 
other  stars  round  it  will  fight  against  it  on  every  side.'  '  A  star  will  rise  in  the 
east,  which  is  the  star  of  the  Messiah,  and  will  remain  in  the  east  fifteen  days.' " 

The  moment  of  every  man's  birth  being  supposed  to  determine 
every  drcamstance  in  his  life,  it  was  only  necessary  to  find  out  in 
what  mode  the  odestial  bodies — supposed  to  be  the  primary  wheels 
to  the  universal  machine — operated  at  that  moment,  in  order  to 
discover  all  that  would  happen  to  him  afterward. 

The  r^ularity  of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars, 
though  it  announced  the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  the  orderly 
Tariations  of  nature,  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  capricious  muta- 
bility of  human  actions,  fortunes,  and  adventures :  wherefore  the 
astrologers  had  recourse  to  the  planets,  whose  more  complicated 
revolutions  offered  more  varied  and  more  extended  combinations. 
Their  different  returns  to  certain  points  of  tlie  Zodiac,  their 
relative  positions  and  conjunctions  with  each  other,  were  supposed 
to  influence  the  affairs  of  men ;  whence  daring  impostors  presumed 
to  foretell,  not  only  the  destinies  of  individuals,  but  also  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires,  and  the  fate  of  the  world  itself.' 

The  inhabitants  of  India  are,  and  have  always  been,  very  super- 
stitious concerning  the  stars.     The  Eev.  D.  O.  Allen,  who  resided 

>  Bible  for  Letrnen,  toI.  Hi.  p.  72.  *  See  Knight :  Andent  Art  and  MjtbotogjL 

■VoLLpwltf.  p. »). 
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in  India  for  twentj-five  years,  and  who  undoubtedly  became  tlun> 
ougbly  acquainted  with  the  superstitions  of  the  inhabitants,  says  on 
this  subject : 

"  So  strong  are  the  saperstitioaB  feeliogs  of  many,  concerning  the  suppoeed 
influence  of  the  stars  on  human  afCairs,  that  some  days  are  luekif,  and  othen 
again  are  unhtcky,  that  no  arguments  or  promises  would  induce  them  to  deviate 
from  the  course  which  these  stars,  signs,  &c.,  indicate,  as  the  way  of  safety,  proe- 
perity,  and  happiness.  The  evils  and  inconveniences  of  these  superstitions  and 
prejudices  are  among  the  things  that  press  heavily  upon  the  people  of  India."' 

The  Nakdudias — twenty-seven  constelktions  which  in  Indian 
astronomy  separate  the  moon's  path  into  twenty-fieven  diyisiona,  as 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  do  that  of  the  sun  into  twelve — are  re- 
garded as  deities  who  exert  a  vast  influence  on  the  destiny  of  men, 
not  only  at  the  moment  of  their  entrance  into  the  world,  but  dar- 
ing their  whole  passage  through  it.  These  formidable  constella- 
tions are  consulted  at  births,  marriages,  and  on  all  occasions  of 
family  rejoicing,  distress  or  calamity.  No  one  undertakes  a  jour- 
ney or  any  important  matter  except  on  days  which  the  aspect  of 
the  Nakshatias  renders  lucky  and  auspicious.  If  any  constellation 
is  unfavorable,  it  must  by  all  means  be  propitiated  by  a  ceremony 
called  S'anti. 

The  OhmeM  were  very  superstitious  concerning  the  stars.  They 
annually  published  astronomical  calculations  of  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  for  every  hour  and  minute  of  the  year.  They  considered 
it  important  to  be  very  exact,  because  the  hours,  and  even  the 
minutes,  are  lucky  or  unlucky,  according  to  the  aspect  of  the  stars. 
Some  days  were  considered  peculiarly  fortunate  for  marrying  or 
beginning  to  build  a  house ;  and  the  gods  are  better  pleased  with 
saoifice  offered  at  certain  hours  than  they  are  with  the  same  cere- 
mony performed  at  other  times.* 

The  ancient  Persicma  were  also  great  astrologers,  and  held  the 
stars  in  great  reverence.  They  believed  and  taught  that  the 
destinies  of  men  were  intimately  connected  with  their  motions,  and 
therefore  it  was  important  to  know  under  the  influence  of  what 
star  a  human  soul  made  its  advent  into  this  world.  Astrologers 
swarmed  throughout  the  country,  and  were  consulted  upon  all  im- 
portant occasions.' 

The  ancient  EgypUcms  were  exactly  the  same  in  this  respect 
According  to  Ohampollion,  the  tomb  of  Ramses  Y.,  at  Thebes,  con- 
tains tables  of  the  constellations,  and  of  their  influence  on  human 
beings,  for  every  hour  of  every  month  of  the  year.* 

— ^— ^^^^.— ^"i^ 

>  Alleii*!  iDdU,  p.  460.  •  n>id.  p.  Ml. 

■  ■MPieg.Bdig.IdMS,TOl.l.p.»l.  «  See  Sanriok's  IQgypti  toL  L  p.  IBl 
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The  Buddhists'  sacred  books  relate  that  the  birth  of  Bvddtia 
was  announced  in  the  heavens  by  an  aaterim  which  was  seen  rising 
on  the  horizon.     It  is  called  the  "  Messianic  star^  * 

The  Fo-pen-hing  says : 

"  The  time  of  BMhisatwa's  incarnation  is,  when  the  constelhition  Kwei  is 
in  conjunction  with  the  Sun."* 

**  Wise  men,"  known  as  "  Holy  Rishis,"  were  informed  by  these 
celestial  signs  tliat  the  Messiah  was  born.' 

In  the  Rdmdycma  (one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos) 
the  horoscope  of  Rama's  birth  is  given.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  on  the  9th  Tithi  of  the  month  Oaitra.  The  planet  Jupiter 
figured  at  his  birth ;  it  being  in  Cancer  at  that  time.*  Eama  was 
an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  When  CrisJma  was  born  "  his  stars  " 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens.  They  were  pointed  out  by  one 
Nared,  a  great  prophet  and  astrologer.' 

Without  going  through  the  list,  we  can  say  that  the  birth  of 
every  Indian  Ava;tar  was  foretold  by  celestial  signs* 

The  same  myth  is  to  be  found  in  the  legends  of  China.  Among 
others  they  relate  that  a  star  figured  at  the  birth  of  Yuj  the 
founder  of  the  first  dynasty  which  reigned  in  China,'  who — as  we 
saw  in  the  last  chapter — was  of  heavenly  origin,  having  been  bom 
of  a  virgin.  It  is  also  said  that  a  star  figured  at  the  birth  of  Zaati- 
tszCj  the  Chinese  sage.' 

In  the  legends  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs  and  prophets,  it  is 
stated  that  a  brilliant  star  shone  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Moses. 
It  was  seen  by  the  Magi  of  Egypt,  who  immediately  informed  the 
kmg.' 

When  Abraham  was  bom  "  his  star  "  shone  in  the  heavens,  if 
we  may  believe  the  popular  legends,  and  its  briUiancy  outshone  all 
the  other  stars.*'    Rabbinic  traditions  relate  the  following : 

"  Abraham  was  the  son  of  Terah,  general  of  Nimrod's  army.  He  was  bom 
at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  1948  years  after  the  Creation.  On  the  night  of  his  birth, 
Terah's  friends — ^among  whom  were  many  of  Nimrod's  councillors  and  sooth- 
•ayers— were  feasting  in  his  house.  On  leaving,  late  at  night,  they  otmrved  an 
unumuU  9tar  in  the  east,  it  seemed  to  run  from  one  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  the 
other,  and  to  devour  four  stars  which  were  there.    All  amazed  in  astonishment 


>  See  BoiiMii^s  Angel-Meesiah,  pp.  82, 28,98.  ch.  ill.  *  See  Ibid.  p.  6ia 

*  See  Beal :  Hlei.  Baddha,  pp.  28, 88, 86.  •  Thornton :  Hist  China,  toI.  i.  p.  187. 

•  See  Boneen'B  Angel-Mew  tab,  p.  88.  *  See  Anac.,  i.  p.  660,  and  Geikie^s  Life  of 
«  WUllams*8  Indian  Wisdom,  p.  847.  Cbrist,  i.  560. 

•  See  Hist.  Hindostan,  il.  886.  >•  See  Ibid.,  and  The  Bible  for  Learners,  toL 

*  See  Hlggins :  Anacalypsis,  toI.  i.  p.  661.  Hi.  p.  78,  andCalmet's  Fragments,  art  "Abn* 
Wot  that  of  Crlahna,  see  Vishnn  Parana,  book  v.  ^"~  " 
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at  this  wondrous  sight,  '  Truly/  said  thej,  '  ihii  can  rignUfy  wiMng  dm  Imi  Hkmi 
Terah*$  new-bom  mm  wiU  become  great  and  poweifuL,*  "> 

It  is  also  related  that  Nimrod,  in  a  dream,  saw  a  star  rising 
above  the  horizon,  which  was  very  brilliant.  The  soothsayers  be- 
ing consulted  in  regard  to  it,  foretold  that  a  child  was  bom  who 
would  become  a  great  prince.* 

A  brilliant  star,  which  eclipsed  all  the  other  stars,  was  also  to  be 
seen  at  the  birth  of  the  Osdsars ;  in  fact,  as  Oanon  Farrar  remarks, 
^'  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  always  considered  that  the  births 
and  deaths  of  great  men  were  symbolized  by  the  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  same  belief  has  continued 
down  to  comparatively  modem  times."* 

Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  speaking  of  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Nero,  says : 

"A  comet  having  appeared*  in  this  juncture,  the  phenomenon,  according  to 
the  popular  opinUm,  announced  that  governments  were  to  be  changed,  and  kings 
dethroned.  In  the  imaginations  of  men,  Nero  was  already  dethroned,  and  who 
should  be  bis  successor  was  the  question."^ 

According  to  Moslem  authorities,  the  birth  of  AU — ^Moham- 
med's  great  disciple,  and  the  chief  of  one  of  the  two  principal  sects 
into  which  Islam  is  divided — was  foretold  by  celestial  signs.  "  A 
light  was  distinctly  visible,  resembling  a  bright  column,  extending 
from  the  earth  to  the  firmament."*  Even  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  a  hundred  years  after  the  time  assigned  for  the 
death  of  Jesus,  a  certain  Jew  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  ^'  Me^* 
9iah^^  and  headed  the  last  great  kisurrection  of  his  countryi  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Bar-Cochba  —  that  is,  ^''Son  of  a  Star.^^* 

This  myth  evidently  extended  to  the  New  World,  as  we  find  that 
the  symbol  of  Qtietzalcoatlej  the  virgin-bom  Saviour,  was  the 
"  Morning  Star.^^^ 

We  see,  then,  that  among  the  ancients  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  general  idea  that  the  birth  of  a  great  person  would  be  an- 
nounced by  a  star.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Geikie,  who  maintains  to  his  ut- 
most the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  is  yet  constrained  to  admit 
that: 

"It  was,  indeed,  universally  believed,  that  extraordinary  events,  espedallj 


>  Baring-Gould :  Legends  of  the  Patriarchs,  *  Amberly^s  Analysis  of  Religions  Belief,  pi. 

p.  140.  8S7. 

*  Calmet*B  Fragments,  art.  "  Abraham.**  *  Bible  for  Learners,  vol.  iii.  p.  78. 

s  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  6aS.  t  Brinton  :  Myths  of  the  New  World,  pp. 

«  Tacitus :  Annals,  bk.  xiv.  ch.  xxli.  180,  181,  and  Sqaire  :  Serpent  Symbol. 
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the  birth  and  death  of  great  men,  were  heralded  hj  appearances  of  stars,  and 
itill  more  of  cometa,  or  by  oonJonctionB  of  the  heavenly  bodies. "> 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  recorded  by  the  Matthew  nar- 
rator is  the  most  complete  juatification  of  the  science  of  astrology  f 
that  the  first  intimation  of  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  Ood  was  given 
to  the  worshipers  of  Ormnzd,  who  have  the  power  of  distingnish- 
ing  vrith  certainty  his  peculiar  star ;  that  from  these  heathen  the 
tidings  of  his  birth  are  received  by  the  Jews  at  Jemsalem,  and 
therefore  that  the  theory  muet  be  right  which  connects  great  events 
in  the  Ufe  efmen  with  phenomena  in  the  starry  heavens. 

If  this  divine  sanction  of  astrology  is  contested  on  the  gronnd 
that  this  was  an  eaoceptional  event,  in  which,  simply  to  bring  the 
Magi  to  Jerusalem,  God  caused  the  star  to  appear  in  accordanoe 
with  their  superstitious  science,  the  difficulty  is  only  pushed  one 
d^;ree  backwards,  for  in  this  case  God,  it  is  asserted,  wrought  an 
event  which  was  perfectly  certain  to  strengthen  the  belief  of  the 
Magi,  of  Herod,  of  the  Jewish  priests,  and  of  the  Jews  generally, 
in  the  truth  of  aatrology. 

If,  to  avoid  the  alternative,  recourse  be  had  to  the  notion  that 
the  star  appeared  by  chance^  or  that  this  chance  or  aoddent  di- 
rected the  Magi  aright,  is  the  position  really  improved  ?  Is  chance 
consistent  with  any  notion  of  supernatural  interposition  ? 

We  may  also  ask  the  question,  why  were  the  Magi  brought  to 
Jerusalem  at  all  t  If  they  knew  that  the  star  which  they  saw  was 
the  star  of  Christ  Jesus — as  the  narrative  states' — ^and  were  by  this 
knowledge  conducted  to  Jerusalem,  why  did  it  not  suffice  to  guide 
them  straight  to  Bethlehem^  and  thus  prevent  the  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents  t  Why  did  the  star  desert  them  after  its  first  appear- 
ance, not  to  be  seen  again  till  they  issued  from  Jerusalem  t  or,  if  it 
did  not  desert  them,  why  did  they  ask  of  Herod  and  the  priests  the 
road  which  they  should  take,  when,  by  the  hypothesis,  the  star  waa 
ready  to  guide  them  ?* 

It  IB  said  that  in  the  oracles  of  Zoroaster  there  is  to  be  found  a 
prophecy  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  latter  da/ys^  a  virgin  would  con- 
ceive and  bear  a  son,  and  that,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  a  star  would 
shine  at  noonday.  Christian  divines  have  seen  in  this  a  prophecy 
of  the  birth  of  Christ  Jesus,  but  when  critically  examined,  it  does 
not  stand  the  test.     The  drift  of  the  story  is  this : 

Ormuzd,  the  Lord  of  Light,  who  created  the  universe  in  sios 
periods  of  time,  accomplished  his  work  by  making  the  first  man 

i  LIf  e  of  Ohrist,  Tol  Lp  144.  •  See  TbomM  Soott*s  SngUih  Ltf •  of  Ji 

•  Ibtthew.  IL  a  forsfaUiBTOffeigttloiioCttiiiiabjMt 
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and  woman,  and  infusing  into  them  the  breath  of  lifa  It  was  not 
long  before  Ahriman,  the  evil  one,  contriyed  to  seduce  the  first 
parents  of  mankind  by  pnrsoading  them  to  eat  of  the  forbid- 
den fruit.  Sin  and  death  are  now  in  the  world ;  the  principles  of 
good  and  eml  are  now  in  deadly  strife.  Ormuzd  then  reveals  to 
mankind  his  law  through  his  prophet  Zoroaster ;  the  strife  between 
the  two  principles  continues,  however,  and  will  continue  until  the 
end  of  a  destined  term.  During  the  last  tliree  thousand  years  of  the 
period  Ahriman  is  predominant.  The  world  now  liastens  to  its 
doom  ;  religion  and  virtue  are  nowhere  to  be  found ;  mankind  are 
plunged  in  sin  and  misery.  So^iosh  is  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  re- 
deems them,  subdues  the  Devs,  awakens  the  dead,  wnd  Jwlds  the 
last  judgment  A  comet  sets  the  world  in  flames ;  the  Oenii  of 
Light  combat  against  the  Genii  of  Darkness,  and  cast  them  into 
Duzakh,  where  Ahriman  and  the  Devs  and  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purified  by  fire.  Ahriman  then 
submits  to  Ormuzd;  evil  is  absorbed  into  goodness;  the  un- 
righteous, thoroughly  purified,  are  united  with  the  righteous,  and  a 
new  earth  and  a  new  heaven  arise,  free  from  all  evil,  where  peace 
and  innocence  will  forever  dwell. 

Who  can  fail  to  see  that  this  virgin-bom  Sosiosh  was  to  come, 
not  eighteen  hv/ndred  yea/r%  ago^  but,  in  the  ^^  latter  daySj^^  when  the 
world  is  to  be  set  on  fire  by  a  comet^  the  judgment  to  take  placOi 
and  the  "  new  heaven  and  new  earth  "  is  to  be  established  f  Who 
can  fail  to  see  also,  by  a  perasal  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
idea  of  a  temporal  Mesdah  (a  mighty  king  and  warrior,  who  should 
liberate  and  rule  over  his  people  Israel),  and  the  idea  of  an 
Angel-Messiah  (who  had  come  to  announce  that  the  ^^  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  at  hand,"  that  the  "  stars  should  fall  from  heaveUi'' 
and  that  all  men  would  shortly  be  judged  according  to  their  deeds]^ 
are  both  jumbled  together  in  a  heap  t 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THB  BONO  OF  THB  HBAYENLY  HOST. 

The  story  of  the  Song  of  the  Heavenly  Host  belongs  exclnsive- 
ly  to  the  Lake  narrator,  and,  in  substance,  is  as  follows : 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ  Jesus,  there  were  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  fields,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 
And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  among  them,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shone  round  about  them,  and  the  angel  said :  "  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people ;  for  un- 
to you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord." 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the 
Heavenly  Host,  praising  God  in  song,  saying :  "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest ;  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men."  After 
this  the  angels  went  into  heaven,^ 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Vishnu  Purcmci^  that  while  the  virgin 
Devaki  bore  Onshna^  "  the  protector  of  the  world,"  in  her  womb, 
she  was  eulogized  by  the  gods,  and  on  the  day  of  Crishna's  birth, 
"the  quarters  of  the  horizon  were  irradiate  with  joy,  as  if  moonlight 
was  diffused  over  the  whole  earth."  "  The  spirits  cmd  the  nymphs 
of  heaven  danced  and  sang^'^^  and,  "  at  midnight*  when  the  support 
of  all  was  bom,  the  clouds  emitted  low  pleasing  soundsj  and 
pov/red  down  rain  of  fiowersP^ 

Similar  demonstrations  of  celestial  delight  were  not  wanting  at 
the  birth  of  Buddha,  All  beings  everywhere  were  full  of  joy. 
Music  was  to  be  heard  all  over  the  land,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Crishna,  there  foil  from  the  skies  a  gentle  shower  of  flowers  and 
perfumes.  Caressing  breezes  blew,  and  a  marvellous  light  was  pro- 
duced.' 


1  Lake,  il.  8-15.  «  Vishnu  Parana,  book  v.  ch.  iii.  p.  603. 

•  Translated  from  the  original  Sanacrit  by  *  See  Ambcrly^s  Analysis,  p.  826.     Beal : 
H.  H.  Wilson,  H.  D.,  F.B.S.  Hist.  Baddha,  pp.  45, 46,  47,  and  Bonsen*!  Aa- 

•  All  the  virgin-bom  Savioars  are  bom  at  gel-Messiah,  p.  85. 
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The  Fo-pcn-bing  relates  that : 

"  The  attending  spirits,  who  surrounded  the  Virgin  Maya  and  the  infant 
Saviour,  singing  praises  of  'the  Blessed  One/  said:  '  All  joy  be  to  you»  Queen 
Ma3'^a,  rejoice  and  be  glad,  for  the  child  you  have  borne  is  holy.*  Then  the 
Rlshis  and  Dcvas  who  dwelt  on  earth  exclaimed  with  great  joy: '  This  day  Buddha 
is  born  for  the  good  of  men,  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  their  ignorance.'  Then 
the  four  heavenly  kings  took  up  the  strain  and  said:  '  Now  because  Bddhi- 
satwa  is  born,  to  give  joy  and  bring  peace  to  the  world,  therefore  is  there  this 
brightness.'  Then  the  gods  of  the  thirty-three  heavens  took  up  the  burden  of  the 
strain,  and  the  Yama  Dcvas  and  the  TCLsita  Devas,  and  so  forth,  through  all  the 
heavens  of  the  Kama,  Kupa,  and  Arupa  worlds,  even  up  to  the  Akanishta 
heavens,  all  the  Devas  joined  in  this  song,  and  said:  *  To-day  BodhwUiDa  i»  bom 
on  earth,  to  ffitxjoy  and  peace  to  men  and  Detae,  to  thed  Ught  in  the  dark  places,  and 
to  ffiw  Bight  to  the  blind  "^ 

Ev^en  the  sober  pliilosopher  Confuciu%  did  not  enter  the  world, 
if  we  may  believe  Chinese  tradition,  without  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  his  greatness.* 

Sir  John  Francis  Davis,  speaking  of  Oonf  ncins,  says : 

"  Various  prodigies,  as  in  other  instances,  were  the  forerunners  of  the  birth  of 
this  extraordinary  person.  On  the  eve  of  his  appearance  upon  earth,  cdetUal 
music  sounded  in  tbe  ears  of  his  mother;  and  when  he  was  bom,  this  inscription 
appeared  on  his  breast:  '  The  maker  of  a  rule  for  setting  the  World.'  "* 

In  the  case  of  Osiris^  the  Egyptian  Saviour,  at  hLi  birth,  a  voice 
was  heard  proclaiming  that:  ^'The  Buler  of  all  the  Earth  is 
bom."* 

In  Plutarch's  "  Isis  "  occurs  the  following : 

"  At  the  birth  of  Osiris,  there  was  heard  a  voice  that  the  Lord  of  all  the  Earth 
was  coming  in  being;  and  some  say  that  a  woman  named  Pamgle,  as  she  was 
going  to  carry  water  to  the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  the  city  of  Thebes,  heard  that 
voice,  which  commanded  her  to  proclaim  it  with  a  loud  voice,  that  the  great 
beneficent  god  Osiris  was  born."* 

Wonderful  demonstrations  of  delight  also  attended  the  birth  of 
the  heavenly-born  ApoUoniua,  According  to  Flavins  Philostratus, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  a  flock  of  swans  sur- 
rounded his  mother,  and  clapping  their  wings,  as  is  their  custom, 
they  sang  in  unison,  while  the  air  was  fanned  by  gentle  breezes. 

When  the  god  Apollo  was  bom  of  the  virgin  Latona  in  the 
Island  of  Delos,  there  was  joy  among  the  undying  gods  in  Olym- 
pus, and  the  Earth  laughed  beneath  the  smile  of  Heaven.* 

>  See  Be&l :    Hist.  Baddha,  pp.  48,  55,  56,  «  See  Prichard'fl  Egyptian  MythologJ,  p.  60, 

and  Bnnsen^s  Angcl-Meseiab,  p.  35.  and  Eenrick's  Egypti  vol.  i.  p.  406. 

s  See  Amberly  :  AnalyHis  of  Beligiooa  Be-  *  Bouwick :   Egyptian   Belief,  p.  4M,  and 

lief,  p.  84.  Eenrick'8  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  406. 

•  Davis  :  Hiatory  of  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.    See  *  See  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  4. 

also  Thornton :  Hist  China,  L  IGti. 
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At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  ^^  Hercules  the  ScmouTj^  his  father 
Zens,  the  god  of  gods,  spake  from  Leaven  and  said : 

**  This  day  shall  a  child  be  bom  of  the  race  of  PeiBeus,  who  shall  be  the 
mightiest  of  the  sons  of  men."' 

When  jiEeculapiys  was  a  helpless  infant,  and  when  he  was 
about  to  be  put  to  death,  a  voice  from  the  god  Apollo  was  heard, 
saying: 

"  Slay  not  the  child  with  the  mother;  he  is  bam  to  do  great  things  ;  but  bear 
him  to  the  wise  centaur  Cheiron,  and  bid  him  train  the  boy  in  all  Iiis  wisdom  and 
teach  him  to  do  brave  decds»  that  men  may  praise  his  name  in  the  generations 
that  shaU  be  hereafter."* 

As  we  stated  above,  the  story  of  the  Song  of  the  Heavenly  Host 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  Luke  narrator;  none  of  the  other  writers 
of  the  synoptic  Gospels  know  anything  about  it,  which,  if  it  really 
happened,  seems  very  strange. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  apocryphal  Gospel  called  Prois- 
vangelion  "  (chapter  xiii.),  he  will  there  see  one  of  the  reasons  why 
it  was  thought  best  to  leave  tins  Gospel  out  of  the  canon  of  the 
If ew  Testament.  It  relates  the  '^  Miracles  at  Mary's  labor,"  simi- 
lar to  the  lyuke  narrator,  but  in  a  still  more  wonderful  form.  It 
is  probably  from  this  apocryphal  GK>spel  that  the  Luke  narrator 
copied. 


CHAPTER  XV, 


THB  DIVINS  CHILD    SBOOONIZED  AND  FRB8ENTED  WTTB  0IF1B. 

Thb  next  in  order  of  the  wonderful  events  which  are  related 
to  have  happened  at  the  birth  of  Christ  Jesus,  is  the  recognition 
of  the  divine  child,  and  the  presentation  of  gifts. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Matthew  narrator,  that  being  guided 
by  a  star,  the  Magi^  from  the  east  came  to  where  the  young  child 
was. 

"  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  Iimim  (not  MtaJt^  they  saw  the  young 
child,  with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell  down  and  worshiped  him.  And  when 
they  had  opened  their  treasures,  they  presented  unto  him  gifts,  gold,  frankio- 
cense,  and  myrrh."* 

The  Luke  narrator — ^who  seems  to  know  nothing  about  the 
Magi  from  the  east — informs  us  that  ahepJierds  came  and  wor- 
shiped the  young  child.  They  were  keeping  their  flocks  by 
night  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  before  them,  saying: 

*'  Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  ~f  or  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  dty 
of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord." 

After  the  angel  had  left  them,  they  said  one  to  another : 

*'  Let  us  go  unto  Bethlehem  and  see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which 
the  Lord  hath  made  known  to  us.  And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  Mary 
and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger.  "• 

The  Luke  narrator  evidently  borrowed  this  story  of  the 
sJiepherds  from  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians "  (of  which  we 
shall  speak  in  another  chapter),  or  from  other  sacred  records  of  the 
biographies  of  Crishna  or  Buddha. 

It  is  related  in  the  legends  of  Crishna  that  the  divine  child 

1  «*  The  original  word  here  Is  *  Magoi^'*  from  to  rcllgton,  and  to  medicine.    Thej  were  hdd 

which  comes  oar  word    ^  Magician.^     ...  In  high  esteem  by  the  Persian  coort;  weread- 

The  persons  'here  denoted  were  philosopheni,  mitted  as  cooncilors,  and  followed  the  cmmpfl 

priests,  or  ottronorMrt.    They  dwelt  chiefly  in  in  war  to  gire  adrice.**     (Barnes's  Notes,  Tol. 

Persia  and  Arabia.    They  were  the  learned  men  L  p.  25.) 
of  the  Eastern  nations,  devoted  to  astronomy,  *  Matthew,  11.  2.  *  Lake,  li.  8-ltt. 
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was  cradled  among  sbepherds,  to  whom  were  first  made  known 
the  stupendous  feats  which  stamped  his  character  with  marks  of 
the  divinity.  He  was  recognized  as  the  promised  Saviour  by 
Nanda,  a  diepherd,  or  cowherd,  and  his  companions,  who  pros- 
trated themselves  before  the  heaven-bom  child.  After  the  birth  of 
Crishna,  the  Indian  prophet  Nared,  having  heard  of  his  fame, 
visited  his  father  and  mother  at  Gokool,  examined  the  stars,  <fec., 
and  declared  him  to  be  of  celestial  descent.* 

Not  only  was  Crishna  adored  by  the  shepherds  and  Magi,  and 
received  with  dvvine  honors j  but  he  was  sloo  presented  with  gifts. 
These  gifts  were  '*  sandal  wood  and  perfumes."'  (Why  not  "  frank- 
incense and  myrrh  ?") 

Similar  stories  are  related  of  the  infant  Buddha.  He  was 
visited,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  by  wise  men^  who  at  once  recog- 
nized in  the  marvellous  infant  all  the  characters  of  the  divin- 
ity, and  he  had  scarcely  seen  the  day  before  he  was  hailed 
god  of  gods.' 

"  'Mongst  the  strangers  came 
A  grey-haired  saint,  Asita,  one  whose  ears, 
Long  closed  to  earthly  things,  caught  heavenly  sounds, 
And  heard  at  prayer  beneath  his  peepul-tree, 
The  Devas  singmg  songs  at  Buudha's  birth." 

Yiscomit  Amberly,  speaking  of  him,  says  '* 

"  He  was  visited  and  adored  by  a  very  eminent  RiM,  or  hermit,  known  as 
AsUa,  who  predicted  his  future  greatness,  but  wept  at  the  thought  that  he  him- 
self was  too  old  to  see  the  day  when  the  law  of  salvation  would  be  taught  by  the 
infant  whom  he  had  come  to  contemplate." 

"  I  weep  (said  Adta),  because  I  am  old  and  stricken  in  years,  and  shaU  not  see 
all  that  is  about  to  come  to  pass.  The  Buddha  Bhagavnt  (God  Almighty 
Buddha)  comes  to  the  world  only  after  many  kalpas.  This  bright  boy  will  be 
Buddha.  For  ihs  aalvation  of  tTie  world  he  will  teach  the  law.  He  will  succor 
the  old,  the  sick,  the  afflicted,  the  dying.  He  will  release  those  who  are  bound  in 
the  meshes  of  natural  corruption.  He  will  quicken  the  spiritual  vision  of  those 
whose  eyes  are  darkened  by  the  thick  darkness  of  ifmorance.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miUions  of  beings  will  be  carried  by  him  to  the  '  other  shore ' — 
will  put  on  immortality.  And  I  shall  not  see  this  perfect  Buddha — this  is  why 
I  wecp."» 

He  returns  rejoicing,  however,  to  his  mountain-home,  for  his 
eyes  had  seen  the  promised  and  expected  Saviour.* 

Paintings  in   the  cave  of  Ajunta   represent  Asita  with  the 

1  Hlggins  :  Anacalypda,  Tot  L  pp.  120,  ISO,  *  Amborljr'B  AnalyslB,  p.  177.   See  also,  Bioi- 

and  Maurice .  Hist  Hindostan,  vol.  11.  pp.  850,  ten's  Angel-Meflsiah,  p.  80. 

K7  and  817.    Also,  The  Vishnu  Parana.  *  Lillie  :  Bnddhaand  Barly  Bnddhtwn,  p.  70. 

•  Oriental  Beligions,  pp.  600,  601.    See  jUao,  *  Bonsen*!  Angel-Meealah,  p.  0,  and  Beal : 
AiicientFkitii8,Tol.  iLp.8&8.  met  Baddha,  pp.68»00. 

•  AnacalTpriSi  toL  L  p.  167. 
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infant  Bnddha  in  his  arms.'  The  marvelons  gifts  of  this  child 
had  become  known  to  this  eminent  ascetic  by  mpematurcil  signs* 

Buddha,  as  well  as  Crishna  and  Jesns,  was  presented  with  ^^  costly 
jewels  and  precious  substances."*    (Why  not  gold  and  perfumes}) 

RomuL — the  seventh  incarnation  of  Vishnu  for  human  deliver- 
ance from  evil — is  also  hailed  by  "  aged  acmUa  " — (why  not  "  wise 
men^^X) — who  die  gladly  when  their  eyes  see  the  long-expected 
one.* 

now48eichy  who  was  one  of  those  personages  styled,  in  China, 
"  Tien-Tse,"  or  *'  Sons  of  Heaven,'"  and  who  came  into  the  world 
in  a  miraculous  manner,  was  laid  in  a  narrow  lane.  When  his 
mother  had  fulfilled  her  time : 

**  Her  flnt-bom  son  (came  forth)  like  a  lamb. 
There  was  no  bursting,  no  rending, 
No  injury,  no  hurt— 
Showing  how  wonderful  he  would  be." 

When  bom,  the  sheep  and  oxen  protected  him  with  loving 
care.* 

The  birth  of  Canfucma  (b.  a  551),  like  that  of  all  the  demi- 
gods and  saints  of  antiquity,  is  fabled  to  have  been  attended  with 
allegorical  prodigies,  amongst  which  was  the  appearance  of  the 
^e-linj  a  miraculous  quadruped,  prophetic  of  happiness  and  virtue, 
which  announced  that  the  child  would  be  ^'  a  king  without  a  throne  or 
territory."  JPvve  celestial sageSy  or  ^^  wise  men^'^  entered  the  fuyuse 
at  the  time  of  the  chUd^s  birthj  whdlst  vocal  and  instrumental 
nmsic  jUled  the  air^ 

MiAraSy  the  Persian  Saviour,  and  mediator  between  Ood  and 
man,  was  also  visited  by  "  wise  men  "  called  Magi,  at  the  time  of 
his  birth.*  He  was  presented  with  gifts  consisting  of  gold,  frank- 
incense and  myrrh.* 

According  to  Plato,  at  the  birth  of  Socrates  (469  b.  o.)  there 
came  three  Magi  from  the  east  to  worship  him,  bringing  ^ts  of 
gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh.'* 

jEscvlapvuSy  the  virgin-bom  Saviour,  was  protected  by  goat- 
herds (why  not  shepherds  ?),  who,  upon  seeing  the  child,  b[iew  at 
once  that  he  was  divine.    The  voice  of  fame  soon  published  the 


>  Bonaen*!  Angel-Meflsiah,  p.  86.  *  See  Amberly'i  Analyiis  of  Relifions  Be- 

•  See  Amberly's  Analyili  p.  881,  tnd  Bon-  lief,  p.  826. 

'8  ADgelMeaaUh,  p.  86.  ^  See Thomton^s Hist  China,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

•  Seal :  Hist  Bod(Uia,  p.  58.  *  King :  The  Gnostics  and  their  !>*«»*<»% 
«  Oriental  BeHglons,  p.  401.  pp.  184  and  149. 

■  Bee  Froff.  Belig.  Ideaa,  vol.  L  p.  900.  *  Inman :  Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  ii.  p.  868. 

>*  Bee  Higgins :  Anaoal  jpsla,  vol.  iL  p.  96. 
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birth  of  this  miracoloiiB  infant,  npon  which  people  flocked  from  all 
qoarterB  to  behold  and  worship  this  heaven-bom  child.' 

Many  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  demi-gods  and  heroes  were 
either  fostered  by  or  worshiped  by  shepherds.  Amongst  these  may 
be  mentioned  Baech/us^  who  was  educated  among  shepherds,'  and 
SomulfsSj  who  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  educated 
by  shepherds.'  Paria^  son  of  Priam,  was  educated  among  shep- 
herds,* and  ^gisth/us  was  exposed,  like  ^sculapius,  by  his  mother, 
found  by  shepherds  and  educated  among  them.' 

Yiscount  Amberly  has  well  said  that:  '^Prognostications  of 
greatness  in  infancy  are,  indeed,  among  the  stock  incidents  in  the 
mythical  or  semi-mythical  lives  of  eminent  persons." 

We  have  seen  that  the  MaUhew  narrator  speaks  of  the  infant 
Jesnus,  and  Mary,  his  mother,  being  in  a  ^^Jwuse^'* — ^implying  that 
he  had  been  bom  there ;  and  that  the  Luke  narrator  speidcs  of  the 
infant  '^  lyingin  aiTum^^  ^' — ^implying  that  he  was  bom  in  a  stable. 
We  will  now  show  that  there  is  still  a/nother  story  related  of  the 
pUtoe  in  which  he  was  bom. 

1  T^rktf*t  DiQKWii,  p.  IfiO.    BoBunAnti-  •  BeU"! Futhaoo,  toL U. pi. MIL 

foitiM,  p.  laS,  and  BeU*!  Fuithaon,  toL  L  p.  «  Dild.  toL  L  p.  47. 


:  Aaaealiprfi,  ToL  L  p.  M. 


•Ibld.p.». 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  BIBTH-PLAOB  OF  OHBIBT  JIflUB. 

Thb  writer  of  that  portion  of  the  Gospel  acoording  to  Matthew 
which  treats  of  \hQ  place  in  which  Jesus  was  bom,  implies,  as  we 
stated  in  onr  last  chapter,  that  he  was  bom  in  a  hau9e.  His  words 
are  these : 

"  Now  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  in  the  da/y9  qf  HiBTod  ih§ 
king,  behold,  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east "  to  worship  him.  "  And  when 
they  were  come  into  the  hovM,  they  saw  the  young  child  with  Maxy  his  mother."' 

The  writer  of  the  Liike  version  implies  that  he  was  bom  in  a 
stable,  as  the  following  statement  will  show : 

*'  The  days  being  accomplished  that  she  (Mary)  should  be  deliyered  .  •  . 
she  brought  forth  her  first-bom  son,  and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling  dothes,  and 
UUd  him  in  a  manger,  there  being  no  room  for  him  in  the  inn,*** 

If  these  accounts  were  contained  in  these  Gospels  in  the  time  of 
Ensebins,  the  first  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  flourished  during  the 
Council  of  Nice  (a.  d.  327),  it  is  very  strange  that,  in  speaking  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  he  should  have  omitted  even  mentioning  them, 
and  should  have  given  an  altogether  different  version.  He  tells  us 
that  Jesus  was  neither  bom  in  a  house,  nor  in  a  stable,  but  in  a 
cofoe,  and  that  at  the  time  of  Constantine  a  magnificent  temple  was 
erected  on  the  spot,  so  that  the  Christians  might  worship  in  the 
place  where  their  Saviour's  feet  had  stood.* 

In  the  apocryphal  Gospel  called  ^^Protevam^dion,^^  attributed  to 
James,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  we  are  informed  that  Mary  and  her 
husband,  being  away  from  their  home  in  Nazareth,  and  when  with- 
in three  miles  of  Bethlehem,  to  which  city  they  were  going,  Mary 
said  to  Joseph : 

"Take  me  down  from  the  ass,  for  that  which  is  in  me  presses  to  ccms 
forth." 


>  Matthew,  U.  •  Biueblas'i  Life  of  Constaiitine,  lib.  8,  cks 

•  Luke,  iL  xl.,  xli.  and  xlil. 
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Joseph,  replying,  said : 

**Wlii!thBrauXLIUkeihee,fariheplae$U  dmrif 
Then  said  Mary  again  to  Joseph : 
"Take  me  down,  for  that  which  is  within  me  mightily  presseB  me.** 

Joseph  then  took  her  down  from  oS  the  ass,  and  he  found  there 
a  came  and  put  her  into  it. 

Joseph  then  left  Mary  in  the  cave,  and  started  toward  Bethle- 
hem  fo/a  midwife,  S  he  found  and  brought  back  with  him. 
When  they  neared  the  spot  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  the  cave. 

"But  on  a  sudden  the  cloud  became  a  great  UgJU  in  the  com,  so  their  eyes 
eoald  not  bear  it.  But  the  light  graduaUy  decreased,  until  the  infant  appeared 
md  sucked  the  breast  of  his  mother."^ 

Tertuliian  (a.  d.  200),  Jerome  (a.  d.  375)  and  other  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  also  state  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  a  cave^  and  that  the 
heathen  celebrated,  in  their  day,  the  birth  and  Myateriea  of  their 
Lord  and  Saviour  Adonis  in  this  very  cave  near  Bethlehem.' 

Canon  Farrar  says : 

"That  the  actual  place  of  Christ's  birth  was  a  eate,  is  a  very  ancient  tradi* 
tion,  and  this  cave  used  to  be  shown  as  the  scene  of  the  event  even  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  (a.  d.  100).'^ 

Mr.  King  says : 

"  The  pkce  yet  shown  as  the  scene  of  their  (the  Magi's)  adoration  at  Bethle- 
hem is  a  eone.**^ 

The  Christian  ceremonies  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem  are  celebrated  to  this  day  in  a  ccuve^*  and  are  undoubt- 
edly nearly  the  same  as  were  celebrated,  in  the  eomie  jdacej  in 
honor  of  Adonis^  in  the  time  of  Tertuliian  and  Jerome ;  and  as 
are  yet  celebrated  in  Eome  every  Christmas-day,  very  early  in 
the  morning. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  are  three  different  accounts  concerning 
ike  place  in  which  Jesus  was  bom.  The  first,  and  evidently  true 
one,  was  that  which  is  recorded  by  the  Matthew  narrator,  namely, 
that  he  was  bom  in  a  house.  The  stories  about  his  being  bom  in 
a  eiable  or  in  a  cave*  were  later  inventions,  caused  from  the  desire 
to  place  him  in  as  humhle  a  position  as  possible  in  his  infancy,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  virgin-bom  Saviours  who  had  preceded 

1  ProteTiDgelion.    Apoc.  chs.  xii.,  xilL,  and  «  King :  The  Gnoitics  and  their  Bemaina, 

il?.,  and  LO7  of  Israel,  p.  05.  p.  184. 

*  See  Higgint:  Anacaljpeia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  08,  ■  Higgins :  Anacalypeis,  vol.  ii.  p.  V^ 

M.  *  Some  writers  have  tried  to  connect  thaee- 

I  Vunur*s  Life  of  Christ,  p.  88,  and  note,  by  saying  that  it  was  a  eave^tabUt  bnt  why 

■aa  also.  Hist  Hindostan,  ii.  811.  should  a  stable  be  in  a  dsiert  plae$t  aa  the  nar* 

rative  states  ! 
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]iim  bad  almost  all  been  bom  in  a  position  the  most  linmiliatiD 
— such  as  a  cave,  a  cow-shed,  a  sheep-fold,  <fec. — or  had  h&eia 
placed  there  after  birth.  This  was  a  part  of  the  vfidverMl  mythas. 
As  illustrations  we  may  mention  the  following : 

Crishna,  the  Hindoo  virgin-bom  Saviour,  was  bom  in  a  oave^^ 
fostered  by  an  honest  herdsman,*  and,  it  is  said,  placed  in  a  sh^ep- 
fold  shortly  after  his  birth. 

SoW'Tseih,  the  Chinese  ''  Sou  of  Heaven,"  when  an  in&nt^ 
was  left  unprotected  by  his  mother,  but  the  sheep  and  oooen  pro- 
tected him  with  loving  care.* 

Ahraliam,  the  Father  of  Patriarchs,  is  said  to  have  been  horn 
in  a  ca/ve.* 

Bdcchus,  who  was  the  son  of  God  by  the  virgin  Semele,  is  said 
to  have  been  ham  in  a  ca/oe,  or  placed  in  one  shortly  after  hiB 
birth.*  Philostratus,  the  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  says,  "  the 
inhabitants  of  India  had  a  tradition  that  Bacchus  was  born  at  Nisoky 
and  was  brought  up  in  a  ca/oe  on  Mount  Meros." 

jEscfulapius,  who  was  the  son  of  God  by  the  virgin  CoroniB, 
was  left  exposed,  when  an  infant,  on  a  mountain,  where  he  was 
found  and  cared  for  by  a  goatherd^ 

Romulus,  who  was  the  son  of  God  by  the  virgin  Bhea-Sylvii, 
was  left  exposed,  when  an  infant,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tiber, 
where  he  was  found  and  cared  for  by  a  sh&pherd? 

Adonis,  the  ''Lord"  and  ''Saviour,"  was  placed  in  a  ean^ 
shortly  after  his  birth.* 

ApoUo  (Phoibos),  son  of  the  Almighty  Zeus,  was  bom  in  a 
cave  at  early  dawn.* 

Mithras,  the  Persian  Saviour,  was  bom  in  a  o(^  or  gratto,"*  at 
early  dawn. 

Hermes,  the  son  of  God  by  the  mortal  Maia,  was  bom 
early  in  the  moming,  in  a  came  or  grotto  of  the  Kyllemian  hill." 

Attys,  the  god  of  the  Phrygians,"  was  born  in  a  cave  or  grotto." 

The  object  is  the  same  in  all  of  these  stories,  however  they  may 
differ  in  detail,  which  is  to  place  the  heaven-bora  infant  in  the 
most  humiliating  position  in  infancy. 

We  have  seen  it  is  recorded  that,  at  the  time  of  the  birth 

>  Aryan  Myths,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.  ^  See  Bell's  Pantheon,  vol.  11.  p.  818. 

*  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  1.  p.  250.  •  See  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

*  See  Ambcriy's  Analysis,  p.  226.  *  Aryan  Mythology,  vol.  L  pp.  72, 168. 

«  See  Calmet's  Fragments,  art.  "  Abraham.**  >»  See  Danlap's  Mysteries  of  Adoni,  p.  19^ 

■  See  Higgins :  Anacalypsle,  vol.  i.  p.  821.  and  Aryan  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

Beirs  Pantheon,  vol.  1.  p.  118,  and  Dapoia,  p.  i>  Ibid. 

284.  1*  See  Dapois  :  Origin  of  Bellgiooi  Bdtoflli 

*  See  Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  160,  and  Bell's  p.  255. 

Pantheon  nnder  **.ABcnlapina.**  >*  See  Danlap's  Mysteries  of  Adool,  pw  VIL[ 
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of  Jesus  ^^  there  was  a  greai  light  in  the  cave,  so  that  the  eyes  of 
Joseph  and  the  midwife  could  not  bear  it'*  This  feature  is  also 
represented  in  early  Christian  art  ^^  Early  Christian  painters  have 
represented  the  infant  Jesus  as  welcoming  three  Kings  of  the 
East,  and  shining  as  hrilliantty  as  if  covered  with  phosphureUed 
oilJ'^*  In  all  pictures  of  the  Nativity,  the  light  is  made  to  arise 
from  the  body  of  the  infant,  and  the  father  and  mother  are  often 
depicted  with  glories  round  their  heads.  This  too  was  a  part  of 
the  old  mythos,  as  we  shall  now  see. 

The  moment  Orishna  was  bom,  his  mother  became  beautiful, 
and  her  form  brilliant.  The  whole  cave  was  splendidly  illumina- 
ted, being  filled  with  a  hea/oenly  lightj  and  the  countenances  of  his 
&ther  and  his  mother  emitted  rays  of  glory.* 

So  likewise,  it  is  recorded  that,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Buddha,  "  the  Saviour  of  the  World,"  which,  according  to  one 
account,  took  place  in  an  imij  "  a  divine  light  diffused  arownd  his 
persan,^^  so  that  "the  Blessed  One"  was  "  heralded  into  the  world 
by  a  supernatural  light."" 

When  Bacchtis  was  bom,  a  bright  light  shone  round  him,*  so 
that,  "  there  was  a  brilliant  light  in  the  caveJ*^ 

When  Apollo  was  bora,  a  halo  of  serene  light  encirded  his 
oradUj  the  nymphs  of  heaven  attended,  and  bathed  him  in  pure 
water,  and  girded  a  broad  golden  band  around  his  form.* 

When  the  Saviour  ^Esculapivs  was  bom,  his  countenance  shone 
like  the  sun,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  fiery  ray.* 

In  the  life  of  Zoroaster  the  common  mythos  is  apparent.    He 

was  bom  in  innocence  of  an  immaculate  conception  of  a  Bay  of 

the  Divine  Beason.    As  soon  as  he  was  bom,  the  glory  a/rieing 

from  his  body  eviUghitened  the  whole  room^  and  he  laughed  at  his 

mother.' 

It  is  stated  in  the  legends  of  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs  that,  at 
the  birth  of  Moses,  a  bright  light  appeared  and  shone  around.' 

There  is  still  another  feature  which  we  must  notice  in  these 
narratives,  that  is,  the  contradictory  statements  conceming  the  tim4 
when  Jesus  was  bom.  As  we  shall  treat  of  this  subject  more  fully 
in  the  chapter  on  "The  Birthday  of  Christ  Jesus,"  we  shall 
allude  to  it  here  simply  as  far  as  necessary. 

1  inmAn  :  Ancient  FaiUu,  vol.  iL  p.  400.  *  See  Higgins  :   Anacalypels,  vol.  1.  p.  888, 

•  Cos :  Aryan   Mythology,  voL  U.  p.  188.      and  Dapais  :  Origin  of  Relig.  Belief,  p.  110. 
Higgina  :  Anacalypeia,  vol.  i.  p.  180.    See  also,  *  Tales  of  Anct.  Greece,  p.  zvili. 

Viahnn  Parana,  p.  C08,  where  it  says:  *  Beirs  Pantheon,  rol.  L  p.  87.    Bocum  Aa- 

**  No  perton  coold  bear  to  gaze  npon  Devaki  tiqaitiee,  p.  180. 

fkom  tlie  light  that  invested  her."  ^  Inman  :   Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  IL  p.  400L 

*  See  Beal :  Hist.  Baddha,  pp.  48,   48,  or  Anacalypsis,  vol.  1.  p.  640. 

AiiiiMii*t  Angel-MetBiah,  pp.  84,  8S.  'See  Hardy :  Maniial  of  Buddhisms  14S. 
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The  MaUhew  narrator  inf  orma  ns  that  Jesus  was  bom  m  ik$ 
days  of  Herod  the  Kingy  and  the  Luke  narrator  says  he  was  bom 
wJien  Oyreniue  was  Oovemor  of  Syriay  or  later.  This  is  a  very 
awkward  and  unfortunate  statement,  as  Cjrenius  was  not  Governor 
of  Syria  until  some  ten  years  after  the  time  of  Herod.^ 

The  cause  of  this  dilemma  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Luke 
narrator,  after  having  interwoven  into  Ids  story,  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  the  old  myth  of  the  tax  or  tribate,  which  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  some  previous  virgin-bom 
Saviours,  looked  among  the  records  to  see  if  a  taxing  had  ever 
taken  place  in  Judea,  so  that  he  might  refer  to  it  in  support  of  his 
statement.  He  found  the  account  of  the  taxing,  referred  to  above, 
and  without  stopping  to  consider  when  this  taxing  took  place,  or 
whether  or  not  it  would  conflict  with  the  statement  that  Jesus  was 
bom  in  the  days  qfSerody  he  added  to  his  narrative  the  words: 
^  And  this  taking  was  Jirst  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of 
Syria."' 

We  will  now  show  the  ancient  myth  of  the  taxing.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  Vishnu  Puranay  when  the  infant  Saviour  Orishna  was 
bom,  his  foster-father,  Nanda^  had  come  to  the  city  to  pay  his  tarn 
or  yearly  tribute  to  the  kmg.  It  distinctly  speaks  of  Manda,  and 
other  cowherds,  ^^hrvnging  tribute  or  tax  to  Ka/nsa^^  the  reigning 
monarch.' 

It  also  describes  a  scene  which  took  place  after  the  taxes  had 
been  paid. 

Yasudeva,  an  acquaintance  of  Kanda's,  '^  went  to  the  wagon  of 
Nanda,  and  found  Kanda  there,  rejoicing  that  a  son  (Crishna)  had 
been  bom  to  him. 

"  Yasudeva  spoke  to  him  kindly,  and  congratulated  him  on  ha/ih 
vng  a  son,  in  his  old  age.* 

"  *  Thy  yearly  tribute,'  he  added,  *  has  been  paid  to  the  king  .  . . 
why  do  you  delay,  now  that  your  affairs  are  settled  ?  Up,  Nanda, 
quickly,  and  set  off  to  your  own  pastures.'  .  .  .  Accordingly 
Nanda  and  the  other  cowherds  returned  to  their  village."* 

Now,  in  regard  to  Buddha^  the  same  myth  is  found. 

Among  the  thirty-two  signs  which  were  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
mother  of  the  expected  Messiah  (Buddha),  the  fifth  sign  was  re- 
corded to  be,  "  tJiat  she  would  be  on  a  journey  at  the  time  of  her 


>  See  the  chapter  on  '*  Chrlstmaf  .**  *  See  Vlehnn  Parana,  book  ▼.  chap.  ill. 

*  It  maj  be  that  this  verse  was  added  bj  *  Here  is  an  exact  counterpart  to  the  stoij 

•notherhand  some  time  after  the  narrative  was  of    Joeepb^the    foeter-fatber,    so-called— 4i( 

written.    We  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  Jesns.    He  too,  bad  a  son  in  his  old  age. 
that,  In  the  manuscript,  this  verse  is  in  brackets.  •  Vishnu  Purana,  book  v.  chap.  v. 
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jhiUPa  hirih.^^  Therefore,  ^^  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  bj^  the  prophets,"  the  virgin  Maya,  in  the  tenth  mjnth 
after  her  heavenly  conception,  was  on  a  joomey  to  her  father, 
when  lo,  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  took  place  under  a  tree.  One 
account  says  that  '^  she  had  alighted  at  an  inn  when  Buddha  was 
born.'" 

The  mother  of  Lao-tszej  the  Yirgin-bom  Chinese  sage,  was 
away  from  home  when  her  child  was  bom.  She  stopped  to  rest 
under  a  1/ree^  and  there,  like  the  virgin  Maya,  gave  birth  to  her 
son.' 

Pythagoras  (b.  o.  570),  whose  real  father  was  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
was  also  bom  at  a  time  when  his  mother  was  away  from  home  on 
a  journey.  She  was  travelling  with  her  husband,  who  was  ahov^ 
his  mercantile  oancemSj  from  Samos  to  Sidon.* 

Apollo  was  bom  when  his  mother  was  away  from  home.  The 
Ionian  legend  tells  the  simple  tale  that  Leto,  the  mother  of  the 
unbom  Apollo,  could  find  no  place  to  receive  her  in  her  hour  of 
travail  until  she  came  to  Delos.  The  child  was  bom  like  Buddha 
and  Lao-tsze — under  a  tree.*  The  mother  knew  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  being  of  mighty  power,  ruling  among  the  undying 
gods  and  mortal  men.* 

Thus  we  see  that  the  stories,  one  after  another,  relating  to  the 
birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus,  are  simply  old  myths,  and  are  therefore 
not  historical. 

>  Buoien  :  Tha  Angel-Mwriih,  p.  84.     See  *  As  we  mw  in  ChApter  XIL 

atoOb  B«U :  Hift.  Boddba,  p.  81,  and  LUlia :  «  Higgina :  Asacalypaia,  toU  L  p.  UO. 

Buddha  and  Barly  Baddhlaoi,  p. 78.  'See BhyiDaTid^a Baddhlam,  p.  $fL 

*  Tliocnton :  HIaL  China,  L  188.  *  Saa  Ooz :  Axyan  Mjlha,  toL  iL  p.  8L 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THB  OEEnCALOGY  OF    0HBI8T    JEBUB. 

The  biographers  of  Jesus,  although  they  have  placed  him  in  a 
position  the  most  humiliating  in  his  infancy,  and  although  they 
have  given  him  poor  and  humble  parents,  have  notwithstanding 
made  him  to  be  of  royal  descent.  The  reasons  for  doing  this 
were  twofold.  First,  because,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  the 
expected  Messiah  was  to  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,'  and  second, 
because  the  Angel-Messiahs  who  had  previously  been  on  earth  to 
redeem  and  save  mankind  had  been  of  royal  descent^  therefore 
Christ  Jesus  must  be  so. 

The  following  story,  taken  from  Colebrooke's  ^^  Miscella/neaiis 
EssaySj^^  clearly  shows  that  this  idea  was  general : 

"  The  last  of  the  Jmas,  Vardhamftna,  was  cUflnt  conceived  by  Devanandft,  a 
Brahmflnft.  The  conception  was  announced  to  her  by  a  dreanL  Bekra,  being 
a])prised  of  his  incarnation,  prostrated  himself  and  worshiped  the  future 
saint  (who  was  in  the  womb  of  Devanands) ;  but  reflecting  that  rio  grecU  tairU  tiHU 
ever  born  in  an  indigent  or  mendicant  famUy,  as  that  of  a  BrahmftnS,  Sekra  com- 
manded his  chief  attendant  to  remove  the  child  from  the  womb  of  Devanandft  to 
that  of  Trisala,  wife  of  Siddhartha,  a  prince  of  the  race  ofJeewaea,  of  the  Easyapa 
family." 

In  their  attempts  to  accomplish  their  object,  the  biographers 
of  Jesus  have  made  such  poor  work  of  it,  that  all  the  ingenuity 
Christianity  has  yet  produced,  has  not  been  able  to  repair  their 
blunders. 

The  genealogies  are  contained  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels, 
and  although  they  do  not  agree,  yet,  if  either  is  right,  then  Jesus 
was  not  the  son  of  God,  engendered  by  the  "  Holy  Ghost,"  but  the 
legitimate  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  In  any  other  sense  they 
amount  to  nothing.    That  Jesus  can  be  of  royal  descent,  and  yet 

1  That  is,  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testameot  who  is  made  to  say  :  *'  7n  thy  seed  shall  all  tht 

was  construed  to  mean  this,  although  another  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  becanso  (boa 

and  more  plausible  meaning  might  be  inferred,  hast  obeyed  my  voice."    (Genesis,  xxiL  18.) 
It  is  when  Abraham  is  blessed  by  the  Lord,  *  Vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
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be  the  Son  of  Ood,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words 'are  used,  is  a 
conclusion  which  can  be  acceptable  to  those  only  who  believe  in 
alleged  historical  narratives  on  no  other  ground  than  that  thej  wish 
them  to  be  true,  and  dare  not  call  them  into  question. 

The  Matthew  narrator  states  that  all  the  generations  from 
Abraham  to  David  are  fourteen^  from  David  until  the  carrying 
away  into  Babylon  2Lre fourteen^  and  from  the  carrying  away  into 
Babylon  unto  Jesus  are  fourteen  generations.*  Surely  nothing  can 
have  a  more  mythological  appearance  than  this.  But,  when  we 
confine  our  attention  to  the  genealogy  itself,  we  find  that  the  gen- 
erations in  the  third  stage,  including  Jesus  himself,  amount  to  only 
ihi/rteen.  All  attempts  to  get  over  this  dithculty  have  been  with- 
out success ;  the  genealogies  are,  and  have  always  been,  hard  nuts 
for  theologians  to  crack.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  fathers 
saw  this,  and  they  very  wisely  put  an  allegorical  interpretation  to 
them. 

Dr.  South  says,  in  Eitto's  Biblical  Encyclopsedia  : 

"  Christ's  being  the  true  Messiah  depends  upon  his  being  the  son  of  David 
and  king  of  the  Jews.  80  thai  uriUu  thu  be  evinced  the  tehole  foundation  of 
Ohriitianiiy  mutt  totter  and  fall.*' 

Another  writer  in  the  same  work  says : 

"  In  these  two  documents  (Matthew  and  Luke),  which  profess  to  give  us  the 
genealogy  of  Clirist,  there  is  no  notice  wiiatever  of  the  connection  of  his  only 
earthly  parent  with  the  stock  of  David.  On  the  contrary,  both  the  genealogies 
profess  to  give  us  the  descent  of  Joseph,  to  connect  our  Lord  with  whom  bj 
natural  generation,  would  be  to  falsify  the  whole  story  of  his  miraculous  birth, 
and  overthrow  the  Christian  faith." 

Again,  when  the  idea  that  one  of  the  genealogies  is  Mary's  is 
spoken  of : 

"  One  thing  is  certain,  that  our  belief  in  Mary's  descent  from  David  is 
grounded  on  inference  and  tradition  and  not  on  any  direct  statement  of  the 
sacred  writings.  And  there  has  been  a  ceaseless  endeavor,  both  amoDg  ancients 
and  modems,  to  gratify  the  natural  cravings  for  knowledge  on  this  subject" 

Thomas  Scott,  speaking  of  the  genealogies,  says : 

"It  is  a  favorite  saying  with  those  who  seek  to  defend  the  history  of  the 
Pentateuch  against  the  scrutiny  of  modem  criticism,  that  the  objections  urged 
against  it  were  known  long  ago.  The  objections  to  the  genealogy  were  known 
long  ago,  indeed;  and  perhaps  nothing  shows  more  conclusively  than  this  knowl- 
edge, the  disgraceful  dishonesty  and  willful  deception  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
Christian  doctors."* 


1  MattlMW,  L 17.  •Soott^sSnoUfliLlfeofJi 
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Referring  to  the  two  genealogies,  Albert  Barnes  says : 

"  No  two  passages  of  Scripture  have  caused  more  difficulty  tlian  these,  and 
Tarious  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  them.  .  .  .  Most  interpreten 
have  supposed  that  Matthew  gives  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  and  Luke  that  of 
Mary.  But  though  thi$  iolutwn  ii  plaudble  and  may  be  true,  yet  U  winte 
evidenee." 

Barnes  forthermore  admits  the  fallibility  of  the  Bible  in  hia 
remarks  upon  the  genealogies;  Ist,  by  comparing  them  to  our 
fallible  family  records;  and  2d,  by  the  remark  that  "the  only 
inquiry  which  can  now  be  fairly  made  u  whether  they  copied  theee 
tables  correctly  y 

Alford,  Ellicott,  Hervey,  Meyer,  Mill,  Patritius  and  Words- 
worth hold  that  both  genealogies  are  Joseph's ;  and  Aabertdn, 
Ebrard,  Greswell,  Kurtz,  Lange,  Lightfoot  and  others,  hold  that 
one  is  Joseph's,  and  the  other  Mary's. 

When  the  genealogy  contained  in  Matthew  is  compared  with 
the  Old  Testament  they  arefov/nd  to  disagree  /  there  are  omissions 
which  any  writer  with  the  least  claim  to  historical  sense  would 
never  have  made. 

When  the  genealogy  of  the  third  Gospel  is  turned  to,  the 
difficulties  greatly  increase,  instead  of  diminish.  It  not  only 
contradicts  the  statements  made  by  the  MaMhew  narrator,  but  it 
does  not  agree  with  the  Old  Testament. 

What,  according  to  the  three  first  evangelists^  did  Jesus  think 
of  himself?  In  the  first  place  he  made  no  allusion  to  any  miracu- 
lous circumstances  connected  with  his  birth.  He  looked  upon  him- 
self as  belonging  to  Naza/reth^  not  as  the  child  of  Bethlehem ;'  hs 
reproved  the  scribes  for  teaching  thai,  the  Messiah  rttust  necessarihf 
he  a  descendant  of  Damd^  and  did  not  himself  make  any  express 
claim  to  sicch  descent' 

As  we  cannot  go  into  an  extended  inquiry  concerning  the 
genealogies,  and  as  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  so  doing,  as  many 
others  have  already  done  so  in  a  masterly  manner,*  we  will  con- 
tinue our  investigations  in  another  direction,  and  show  that  Jesus 
was  not  the  only  Messiah  who  was  claimed  to  be  of  royal  descent 


1  Matthew,  xUi.  M;  Lake,  It.  84. 

•  Mark,  it  86. 

•  "  There  is  no  doabt  that  the  anthon  of 
the  genealc^ies  regarded  him  (Jesoa),  as  did 
hie  coaDtrymen  and  contemporaries  generallj, 
as  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph,  Mary's  husband, 
and  that  thsy  had  no  idea  of  anything  mlracu- 
lone  connec  ted  with  his  birth.  All  the  attempts 
9t  the  old  oommentaton  to  reoondto  the  in- 


consistencies of  the  evangelical  nariatiTes  ara 
of  no  avail.'*  (Albert  BArille :  Hist  Dogma, 
Deity,  Jeens,  p.  15.) 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  Thomas  Scott*i 
Bnglish  Life  of  Jeeas,  StraaBs*s  Life  of  Jeeoi, 
The  Genealogies  of  Our  Lord,  by  Lord  Arthur 
Henrey,  Kiito's  Biblical  Encyclopedia,  and 
Barnes*  Notes. 
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To  commenco  with  Orishna^  the  Hindoo  Saviour,  he  was  of 
royal  descent^  although  bom  in  a  state  the  most  abject  and 
hnmiUating/    Thomas  Maurice  says  of  him : 

"  Criflhna,  in  the  male  line,  was  of  rojral  descent,  being  of  the  Tadava  line, 
the  oldest  and  noblest  of  India;  and  nephew,  bj  his  motJiefi'i  side,  to  the  reigning 
•OYereign;  but,  though  royally  descended,  he  was  actually  bom  in  a  state  the 
most  abject  and  humiliating;  and,  though  not  in  a  stable,  yet  in  a  dungeon.*** 

Bvddha  was  of  royal  d^cerUj  having  descended  from  the 
house  of  Sakja,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  caste  of  Brahmans,  which 
reigned  in  India  over  the  powerful  empire  of  Mogadha,  in  the 
Southern  Bahr.' 

B.  Spence  Hardy  says,  in  his  ^^  Manual  of  Buddhism :" 

"  The  ancestry  of  Gotama  Buddha  is  traced  from  his  father,  Sodh6dana» 
thioo^  various  indiyiduals  and  races,  aU  of  royal  dignity,  to  M^ia  Sanunata, 
the  iirst  monarch  of  the  world.  Several  of  the  names,  and  some  of  the  events, 
are  met  with  in  the  Puranas  of  the  Brahmins,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  reconcile 
one  order  of  statement  with  the  other;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Buddhist 
historians  have  introduced  races,  and  invented  names,  that  they  may  invest  their 
Tenerated  sage  with  all  the  honors  of  heraldry,  in  addition  to  the  attributes  of 
dirinHy.** 

How  remarkably  these  words  compare  with  what  we  have 
just  seen  concerning  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  1 

Jiamaj  another  Indian  a/vatar — the  seventh  incarnation  of 
Vishnu — was  also  of  royal  descent.* 

Fo-hi;  or  jPi*A-Ad,  the  virgin-bom  "Son  of  Heaven/'  was  of 
royal  descent.  He  belonged  to  the  oldest  family  of  monarchs  who 
ruled  in  China.* 

Confucius  was  of  royal  descent.  His  pedigree  is  traced  back 
in  a  summary  manner  to  the  monarch  Hoang4yj  who  is  said  to 
have  lived  and  ruled  more  than  two  thousand  years  before  the  time 
of  Christ  Jesus.* 

Horus,  the  Egyptian  virgin-born  Saviour,  was  of  royal  de- 
Moenty  having  descended  from  a  line  of  kings.*  He  had  the  title 
of  "Eoyal  Good  Shepherd."* 

Hercules^  the  Saviour,  was  of  royal  descent.* 


•  See  Higgini :  AoAcalypslB,  toI.  1.  p.  180.  *  See  Prog.  Rellg.  Ideas,  yol.  i.  p.  SOO,  and 
AsiAtie  Bmearchef ,  yol.  i.  p.  250,  and  Allen's  Chamben's  Bncyclo.,  art.  **  Fah-he." 

India,  p.  879.  *  Davis :  History  of  China,  yol.  it  p.  48,  and 

•  Hist  Hindoetan,  it  p.  810.  Thornton  :  Hist.  China,  vol.  L  p.  161. 

•  See  Hlgglns :  Anacalypsis,  yol.  1.  p.  167.  ^  See  almost  any  work  on  Bgyptian  l>*.9Xarj 
Bmisen :  The  Angel-Messiah.    Davis :  Hist  of  or  the  religions  of  Egypt 

dilDA,  ytA.  ii  p.  80,  and  Hnc*s  Travels,  vol.  1.  •  See  Londy  :  Monnmental  Christianity,  pi 

^887.  408. 

«  AU«n's  India,  p.  879.  *  See  Taylor's  Diegcds,  p.  1GB.   Soman  Aa- 

tiqaitiea,  p.  IM,  and  Ban*i  FiathMB,  L  88i 
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HacchitSj  although  the  Son  of  God,  was  of  rof/al  descent^ 
PerseicSj  son  of  the  virgin  Danae,  was  of  royal  descent,^ 
j^scnlapiuBy  the  great  performer  of  miracles,  although  a  son  of 

God,  was  notwithstanding  of  royal  descent^ 

Many  more  snch  cases  might  be  mentioned,  as  may  be  seen  by 

referring  to  the  histories  of  the  vii^-bom  gods  and  demi-gods 

spoken  of  in  Chapter  XII. 

>  See  Greek  and  Italian  Kytltology,  p.  61.  Bolflnch :  The  Age  of  Fable,  p.  161. 
Bellas  Pantheon,  toI.  1.  p.  117.   Murray :  Man-  >  See  Bell'a  Pantheon,  toI.  L  p.  S7.   Bomia 

oal  of  M7tholoigr,p.  118^  and  Boman  Antiqni-  AntiqaiUea,  p.  166,  and  TijlQr*i  BkSMli^  p. 

ttea,  p.  71.  160. 

■See  Ben*i  Pantbaoo,  foL  U.  p.  m,iii4 


CHAPTER    ZVm. 

TBS  BLAnOHTEB    OF  THB    INNOOXHTB. 

Intsbwoysn  with  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  Jesos, 
the  Btar,  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  &c,  we  have  a  myth  which  belongs 
to  a  common  form,  and  which,  in  this  instance,  is  merely  adapted 
to  the  special  circxunstances  of  the  age  and  place.  This  has  been 
termed  ^^  the  myth  of  the  dangerous  child."  Its  general  outline 
is  this :  A  child  is  bom  concerning  whose  future  greatness  some 
prophetic  indications  have  been  given.  But  the  life  of  the  child 
is  fraught  with  danger  to  some  powerful  individual,  generally  a 
monarch.  In  alarm  at  his  threatened  fate,  this  person  endeavors 
to  take  the  child's  life,  but  it  is  preserved  by  divine  care. 

Escaping  the  measures  directed  against  it,  and  generally  re- 
maining long  unknown,  it  at  length  fulfills  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning its  career,  while  the  fate  which  he  has  vainly  sooght  to 
shun  falls  upon  him  who  had  desired  to  slay  it.  There  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  type,  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  inasmuch  as 
Herod  does  not  actually  die  or  suffer  any  calamity  through  his 
agency.  But  this  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  did  not 
fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  Messiahship,  according  to  the  Jewish 
conception  which  Matthew  has  here  in  mind.  Had  he — as  was 
expected  of  the  Messiah — become  the  actual  sovereign  of  the  Jews, 
he  must  have  dethroned  the  reigning  dynasty,  whether  repre- 
sented by  Herod  or  his  successors.  But  as  his  subsequent  career 
belied  the  expectations,  the  evangelist  was  obliged  to  postpone  to 
a  future  time  his  accession  to  that  throne  of  temporid  dominion 
which  the  incredulity  of  his  countrymen  had  withheld  from  him 
during  his  earthly  life. 

The  story  of  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  which  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  Judea  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  chapter  of  MaUheWj  and  is  as  follows : 

"  When  Jesoi  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  in  the  dayi  of  Herod  ths 
king,  there  came  wise  men  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem,  saying:  'Where  is hs 
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that  is  bom  king  cf  the  Jstctf  for  we  have  seen  ?u$  ttar  in  the  East  and  ha^ 
come  to  worship  him.*  When  Herod  the  liing  had  heard  these  things,  he  was 
troubled  and  aU  Jerusalem  with  him.  Then  Herod,  when  he  had  priyatelj 
called  the  wise  men,  enquired  of  them  diligently  what  time  the  star  appeared. 
And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said:  '  Oo  and  search  diligently  for  tha 
young  child;  and  when  ye  have  found  him,  bring  me  word.' " 

The  wise  men  went  to  Bethlehem  and  found  the  jomig  child, 
but  instead  of  returning  to  Herod  as  he  had  told  them,  they  de- 
parted into  their  own  country  another  way,  having  been  warned  of 
God  in  a  drea/ra  that  they  should  not  return  to  Herod. 

"  Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  mocked  of  the  wise  men,  was  ex- 
ceeding wroth,  and  9ent  forth,  and  il&w  ail  the  children  that  were  in  BeOileham, 
and  inaUthe  eoasU  thereof,  from  two  yeare  old  and  under,** 

We  have  in  this  story,  told  by  the  MaUhew  narrator — ^whidi 
the  writers  of  the  other  gospels  seem  to  know  nothing  about, — 
almost  a  counterpart,  if  not  an  exact  one,  to  that  related  of  Orishna 
of  India,  which  shows  how  closely  the  mythological  history  of  Jesns 
has  been  copied  from  that  of  the  Hindoo  Saviour. 

Joguth  Chunder  Gangooly,  a  "Hindoo  convert  to  Christ,*'  tells 
us,  in  his  "  Life  and  Beligion  of  the  Hindoos,"  that : 

'*  A  h^eawfdy  voice  whispered  to  the  foster  father  of  Crishna  and  told  him  to 
fly  with  the  child  across  the  river  Jumna,  which  was  immediately  done.*  This 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  reigning  monarch,  King  Elansa,  sought  the  life  of 
the  infant  Saviour,  and  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  sent  messengers  '  0  JtiU  aU 
the  infante  in  the  neigJiboring  plaeee,*  "* 

Mr.  Higgins  says : 

"  Boon  after  Crishna's  birth  he  was  carried  away  by  night  and  concealed  In  a 
region  remote  from  his  natal  pUtoe,  for  fear  of  a  tyrant  whose  destroyer  it  was 
foretold  he  would  become;  and  who  had,  for  that  reason,  ordered  all  the  male 
children  bom  at  that  period  to  be  slain."* 

Sir  William  Jones  says  of  Crishna : 

*<  He  passed  a  life»  according  to  the  Indians,  of  a  most  extraordinary  and  in- 
comprehensible nature.  His  birth  was  concealed  through  fear  of  the  reigning 
tyrant  Eansa,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  ordered  all  neuhborn  males  to  be  dam, 
yet  this  tDondefftU  babe  was  preserved,  "^ 

In  the  Epic  poem  Mahabarata,  composed  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  we  liave  the  whole  story  of  this  incarnate  deity,  bom  of 
a  virgin,  and  miraculously  escaping  in  his  infancy  from  the  reign- 
ing tyrant  of  his  country,  related  in  its  original  form. 

>  A  heavenly  vdee  whispered  to  the  foater-  •  Alutcalypsis,  vol.  L  p.  120.  See,  also,  Coz  : 

father  of  Jesns,  and  t(ld  him  to  fly  with  the  Aryan  Mythology,  yol.  U.  p.  184,  and  Manrice  : 

child  into  Egypt,  which  nras  immediately  done.  Hist.  Hindostan,  vol.  ii.  p.  881. 
(See  Matthew,  ii.  18.)  «  Asiatic  Kesearches,  vol.  1.  pp.  S78  and 

•  Life  and  Belig.  of  the  mndoos,  p.  184.  9S0. 
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BepresentationB  of  this  flight  with  the  babe  at  midniglit  are 
sculptured  on  the  walls  of  ancient  Hindoo  temples/ 

This  story  is  also  the  sabject  of  an  immense  sculpture  in  the 
cave-temple  at  Elephanta,  where  the  children  are  represented  as 
being  slain.  The  date  of  this  sculpture  is  lost  in  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  It  represents  a  person  holding  a  drawn  sword,  sur- 
rounded by  slaughtered  infwnt  hoys.  Figures  of  men  and  women 
are  also  represented  who  are  supposed  to  be  supplicating  for  their 
children.' 

Thomas  Maurice,  speaking  of  this  sculpture,  says  : 

"  Tbe  event  of  CriahDa'a  birth,  and  the  attempt  to  destroy  him,  took  place  bj 
night,  and  therefore  the  shadowy  mantle  of  darkness,  upon  tohichmutiUUedJigurei 
(f  infants  are  engraved,  darkness  (at  once  congenial  with  his  crime  and  the  season 
of  its  perpetration),  involves  the  tyrant's  bust ;  the  string  of  death  Jieadi  marks  the 
multitude  of  infants  slain  by  his  savage  mandate;  and  every  object  in  the  sculp- 
ture illustrates  the  events  of  that  Avatar."* 

Another  feature  which  connects  these  stories  is  the  following : 
Sir  Wm.  Jones  teUs  us  that  when  Crishna  was  taken  out  of 
reach  of  the  tyrant  Kansa  who  sought  to  slay  him,  he  was  fostered 
at  Mathura  by  Nanda,  the  herdsman  ;*  and  Canon  Farrar,  speak- 
ing of  the  sojourn  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Egypt,  says : 

"  St  Matthew  neither  tells  us  where  the  Holy  Family  abode  in  Egypt,  nor 
how  long  their  exile  continued ;  but  ancient  legends  say  that  they  remained  two 
years  absent  from  Palestine,  and  lived  at  Matar6eh,  a  few  miles  north-east  of 
Cairo.-* 

Chemnitius,  out  of  Stipulensis,  who  had  it  from  Peter  Martyr, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  third  century,  says,  that  the  place  in 
Egypt  where  Jesus  was  banished,  is  now  called  Matarea,  about 
ten  miles  beyond  Cairo,  that  the  inhabitants  constantly  bum  a 
lamp  in  remembrance  of  it,  and  that  there  is  a  garden  of  trees 
yielding  a  balsam,  which  was  planted  by  Jesus  when  a  boy.' 

Here  is  evidently  one  and  the  same  legend. 

SdUvcJiana^  the  virgin-bom  Saviour,  anciently  worshiped  near 
Gape  Comorin,  the  southerly  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  had 
the  same  history.  It  was  attempted  to  destroy  him  in  infancy 
by  a  tyrant  who  was  afterward  killed  by  him.  Most  of  the  other 
circumstances,  with  slight  variations,  are  the  same  as  those  told  of 
Orishna  and  Jesus.* 


>  See  Prog.  Belig.  Ideas,  yol.  I.  p.  01.  «  Asiatic  Besearchea,  tol.  i.  p.  860. 

*  See  HiggiDfl  :  Anacalypeis,  toI.  i.  180, 18  .  *  Farrar'a  Life  of  Chrut.  p.  68. 

and  Maurice :   Indian  Antiqnitiea,  yol.  i.  pp.  *  See  Introduction  to  Goapel  of  Infancy, 

US,  lis,  and  TOl.  iii.  pp.  46,  06.  Apoc. 

•  Indian  AntiqWUee,  tol.  L  pp.  llS,  118.  *  See  toL  x.  Asiatic  Besearchea. 
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Buddhda  life  was  also  in  danger  when  an  infant.  In  the 
Bonthem  country  of  Magadha,  there  lived  a  king  bj  the  name  of 
Bimbasara,  who,  being  fearful  of  some  enemy  arising  that  might 
overturn  his  kingdom,  frequently  assembled  his  principal  ministers 
tc^ther  to  hold  discussion  with  tliem  on  the  subject.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  they  told  him  that  away  to  the  north  there  was  a 
respectable  tribe  of  people  called  the  S4kyas,  and  that  belonging 
to  this  race  there  was  a  youth  newly-born,  the  first-begotten  of  hig 
mother,  &c  This  youth,  who  was  Buddha,  they  said  was  liar 
ble  to  overturn  him,  they  therefore  advised  him  to  "  at  once  raise 
an  army  and  destroy  the  child."* 

In  the  chronicles  of  the  East  Mongols,  the  same  tale  is  to  be 
found  repeated  m  the  following  story : 

"  A  certain  king  of  a  people  called  Patsala,  had  a  son  whose  peculiar  appear- 
ance led  the  Brahmins  at  court  to  prophesy  that  he  would  bring  evil  upon  his 
father,  and  to  advise  his  destruction.  Various  modes  of  execution  having  failed, 
ih$  boy  1MW  laid  in  a  copper  eheit  and  thrown  into  the  Oanges.  Rescued  by  an  <Ad 
peasant  who  brought  him  up  as  his  son,  he,  in  due  time,  learned  the  story  of  his 
escape,  and  returned  to  seize  upon  the  kingdom  destined  for  him  from  his 
birth."* 

Havrki^  the  Chinese  hero  of  supernatural  origin,  was  exposed 
in  infancy,  as  the  ^^  Shih-king"  says : 

"  He  was  placed  in  a  narrow  lane,  but  the  sheep  and  oxen  protected  him  with 
loving  care.  He  was  placed  in  a  wide  forest,  where  he  was  met  with  by  the 
wood-cutters.  He  was  placed  on  the  cold  ice,  and  a  bird  screened  and  sup- 
ported him  with  its  wings,"  &c.' 

Mr.  Legge  draws  a  comparison  with  this  to  the  Boman  legend 
of  Bomulus. 

RoTUB^  according  to  the  Egyptian  story,  was  bom  in  the  winter, 
and  brought  up  secretly  in  the  Isle  of  Buto,  for  fear  of  Typhon, 
who  sought  his  life.  Typhon  at  first  schemed  to  prevent  his  birth 
and  then  sought  to  destroy  him  when  boru.* 

Within  historical  times,  CyruB^  king  of  Persia  (6th  cent.  b.  c), 
is  the  hero  of  a  similar  tale.  His  grandfather,  Astyages,  had 
dreamed  certain  dreams  which  were  interpreted  by  the  Magi  to 
mean  that  the  o£bpring  of  his  daughter  Mandane  would  expel  him 
from  his  kingdom. 

Alarmed  at  the  prophecy,  he  handed  the  child  to  his  kinsman 
Harpagos  to  be  slain ;  but  this  man  having  entrusted  it  to  a  shep- 
herd to  be  exposed,  the  latter  contrived  to  save  it  by  exhibiting  to 

>  Beal :  Hist  Boddha,  pp.  108,  104.  •  The  Shih-Ung.    Decade  tt,  ode  1. 

*  Amberl7*8  AnalTiie,  p.  890.  «  Bonwick :  l^cjDtiaii Belief,  pp.  USudlia 
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the  emisBaries  of  Harpagos  the  body  of  a  still-bom  child  of  which 
his  own  wife  had  just  been  delivered.  Grown  to  man's  estate 
Cjms  of  course  justified  the  prediction  of  the  Magi  by  his  success- 
fid  revolt  against  Astyages  and  assumption  of  the  monarchy. 

Herodotus,  the  Grecian  Historian  (b.  c.  484),  relates  that 
Astyages,  in  a  vision,  appeared  to  see  a  vine  grow  up  from  Man- 
dane's  womb,  which  covered  all  Asia.  Having  seen  this  and  com- 
municated it  to  the  interpreters  of  dreams,  he  put  her  under 
guard,  resolving  to  destroy  whatever  should  be  bom  of  her ;  for 
the  Magian  interpreters  had  signified  to  him  from  his  vision  that 
the  child  bom  of  Mandane  would  reign  in  his  stead.  Astyages 
therefore,  guarding  against  this,  as  soon  as  Cyrus  was  bom  sought 
to  have  him  destroyed.  The  story  of  his  exposure  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  his  subsequent  good  fortune,  is  then  related.' 

Ahrahanh  was  also  a  '^  dangerous  child."  At  the  time  of  his 
birth,  Nimrod,  king  of  Babylon,  was  informed  by  his  soothsayers 
that  "  a  child  should  be  born  in  Babylonia,  who  would  shortly 
become  a  great  prince,  and  that  he  had  reason  to  fear  him."  The 
result  of  this  was  that  Nimrod  then  issued  orders  that  "  all  women 
with  child  should  be  guarded  with  great  care,  cmd  all  children 
lorn  of  them  should  be  put  to  decUh.^^* 

The  mother  of  Abraham  was  at  that  time  with  child,  but,  of 
course,  he  escaped  from  being  put  to  death,  although  many  diil- 
dren  were  slaughtered. 

Zoroaster  J  the  chief  of  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  was  a  "  danger- 
ous child."  Prodigies  had  announced  his  birth ;  he  was  exposed 
to  dangers  from  the  time  of  his  infancy,  and  was  obliged  to  fly 
into  Persia,  like  Jesus  into  Egypt.  Like  him,  he  was  pureued  by 
a  king,  his  enemy,  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him.' 

His  mother  had  alarming  dreams  of  evil  spirits  seeking  to  de- 
stroy the  child  to  whom  she  was  about  to  give  birth.  But  a  good 
spirit  came  to  comfort  her  and  said  :  "  Fear  nothing  I  Ormuzd 
will  protect  this  infant.  He  has  sent  him  as  a  prophet  to  the 
people.     The  world  is  waiting  for  him."* 

PerseuSy  son  of  the  Virgin  Danae,  was  also  a  ^Mangerous 
child."  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  being  told  by  the  oracle 
that  a  son  born  of  his  virgin  daughter  would  destroy  him,  im- 
mured his  daughter  Danae  in  a  tower,  where  no  man  could 
approach  her^  and  by  this  means  hoped  to  keep  his  daughter  from 

>  Herodotofl,  bk.  t,  ch.  110.  p.  240. 

*  Calmet's  Fragments,  art  "Abraham.**  «  See  Prog.  BeUg.  Ideal,  toL  i.  **BeUgl( 

•  8m  Diqraia :  Origin  of  Bellgioiia  Belief,      of  Penta.** 
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becoming  enceinte.  The  god  Jupiter,  however,  visited  her  tlieni^ 
as  it  is  related  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  visiting  the  Virgin  Mary/ 
the  result  of  which  was  that  she  bore  a  son — Perseus.  Aciiaiiiai 
on  hearing  of  his  daughter's  disgrac-e,  caused  both  her  and  the 
infant  to  be  shut  up  in  a  chest  and  cast  into  the  sea.  Thej  were 
discovered  by  one  Dictys,  and  liberated  from  what  must  haye 
been  anything  but  a  pleasant  position.' 

^sciUapitMj  when  an  infant,  was  exposed  on  the  Mount  of 
Myrtles,  and  left  there  to  die,  but  escaped  the  death  which  was 
intended  for  him,  having  been  found  and  cared  for  by  shepheirds^ 

Hercules^  son  of  the  virgin  Leto,  was  left  to  die  on  a  plain,  but 
was  found  and  rescued  by  a  maiden.* 

(Ed'ipous  was  a  ^^  dangerous  child."  Laios,  King  of  Thebes, 
having  been  told  by  the  Delphic  Oracle  that  CEdipous  would  be  his 
destroyer,  no  sooner  is  CEdipous  bom  than  the  decree  goes  forth 
that  the  child  must  be  slain ;  but  the  servant  to  whom  he  is  in- 
trusted contents  himself  with  exposing  the  babe  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Kithairon,  where  a  shepherd  finds  him,  and  carries  him, 
like  Cyrus  or  Bomulus,  to  his  wife,  who  cherishes  the  child  with  a 
mother's  care.' 

The  Theban  myth  of  CEdipous  is  repeated  substantially  in  the 
Arcadian  tradition  of  TeLephos.  He  is  exposed,  when  a  babe,  on 
Mount  Parthenon,  and  is  suckled  by  a  doe,  which  represents  the 
wolf  in  the  myth  of  Bomulus,  and  the  dog  of  the  Persian  story  of 
Cyrus.    Like  Moses^  he  is  brought  up  in  the  palace  of  a  king.' 

As  we  read  the  story  of  Telephos,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  think 
of  the  story  of  the  Trojan  PaHs^  for,  like  Telephos,  Paris  is  ex* 
posed  as  a  babe  on  the  mountain-side.^  Before  he  is  bom,  there  are 
portents  of  the  ruin  which  he  is  to  bring  upon  his  house  and 
people.  Priam,  the  ruling  monarch,  therefore  decrees  that  the 
child  shall  be  left  to  die  on  the  hill-side.  But  the  babe  lies  on 
the  slopes  of  Ida  and  is  nourished  by  a  she-bear.  He  is  fostered, 
like  Crishna  and  others,  by  shepherds^  among  whom  he  grows  up.* 

Iwinos  was  left  to  die  among  the  bushes  and  violets.  Aipytos, 
the  chieftain  of  Phaisana,  had  learned  at  Delphi  that  a  child  had 
been  bom  who  should  become  the  greatest  of  all  the  seers  and 
prophets  of  the  earth,  and  he  asked  all  his  people  where  the  babe 

>  In  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mytho.  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 
Haiy  and  **  Protcvangolion."  «  Cox  :  Aryan  Mytho.  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 

•  See  Beirs  Pantheon,  vol.  t  p.  9.    Cox:  *  Ibid,  p.  69,  and  Tales  of  Ancient  Gvm 
Aryan  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  68,  and  Bolflnch :  p.  xlii. 
The  Age  of  Fable,  p.  181.                                         *  Cox :  Aryan  lCytb«togy,  vol.  ii.  p.  74  ' 

•  Bell's  Pantheon,  vol.  i.  p.  87.    Coz :  Aryan  ^  Ibid.  p.  70.  •  VeML  I^JSk/ 
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was :  bnt  none  had  heard  or  seen  him,  for  he  lay  away  amid  the 
thick  bushes,  with  his  soft  body  bathed  in  the  golden  and  pore 
rays  of  the  violets.  So  when  he  was  found,  they  called  him  lamos, 
the  "  violet  child  ;"  and  as  he  grew  in  years  and  strength,  he  went 
down  into  the  Alpheian  stream,  and  prayed  to  his  father  that  he 
^wonld  glorify  his  son.  Then  the  voice  of  Zeus  was  lieard,  bidding 
liim  come  to  the  heights  of  Olympus,  where  he  should  receive  the 
gift  of  prophecy.' 

Chcmdrdgupta  YfiA  also  a  ^Mangerous  child."  He  is  exposed 
to  great  dangers  in  his  infancy  at  the  hands  of  a  tributary  chief 
Tvbo  has  defeated  and  slain  his  suzerain.  His  mother,  *'*•  relinquish- 
ing him  to  the  protection  of  the  Devas,  places  him  in  a  vase,  and 
deposits  him  at  the  door  of  a  caMe  penP  A  herdsman  takes  the 
child  and  rears  it  as  his  own.* 

Jason  is  another  hero  of  the  same  kind.  Pelias,  the  chief  of 
lolkos,  had  been  told  that  one  of  the  children  of  Aiolos  would  be 
his  destroyer,  and  decreed,  therefore,  that  all  should  be  slain.  Jason 
only  is  preserved,  and  brought  up  by  Cheiron.' 

Bacchu8j  son  of  the  virgin  Semele,  was  destined  to  bring  ruin 
upon  Cadmus,  King  of  Thebes,  who  therefore  orders  the  infant  to 
be  put  into  a  chest  and  thrown  into  a  river.   He  is  found,  and  taken 
from  the  water  by  loving  hands,  and  lives  to  fulfill  his  mission.* 
Herodotus  relates  a  similar  story,  which  is  as  follows : 

"The  constitation  of  the  CorviUhiana  was  formerly  of  this  kind;  it  was  an 
oUgnvrchy,  (a  government  in  the  hands  of  a  selected  few),  and  those  who  were 
called  BaocJUadm  governed  the  oily.  About  this  time  one  Eetion,  who  had  been 
married  to  a  maiden  called  Labda,  and  having  no  children  by  her,  went  to 
Delphi  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  about  having  offspring.  Upon  entering  the  tem- 
ple he  was  immediately  saluted  as  follows:  '  Eetion.  no  one  honors  thee,  though 
worthy  of  much  honor.  Labda  is  pregnant  and  will  bring  forth  a  round  stone; 
it  will  faU  on  monarchs,  and  vindicate  Corinth.  *  This  oracle,  pronounced  to 
Eetion,  was  by  chance  reported  to  the  BacehiadcB,  who  well  knew  that  it  prophe- 
sied the  birth  of  a  son  to  Eetion  who  would  overthrow  them,  and  reign  in  their 
stead;  and  though  they  comprehended,  they  kept  it  secret,  purposing  to  destroy 
the  offspring  that  should  be  bom  to  Eetion.  As  soon  as  the  woman  brought 
forth,  they  sent  ten  persons  to  the  district  where  Eetion  lived,  to  put  the  child 
to  death;  but,  the  child,  by  a  cUvins providence,  was  saved.  His  mother  hid  him 
in  a  chest,  and  as  they  could  not  find  the  chUd  they  resolved  to  depart,  and  tell 
those  who  sent  them  that  they  had  done  aU  that  they  had  commanded. 
After  this,  Eetion's  son  grew  up,  and  having  escaped  this  danger,  the  name  of 
Cypselos  was  given  him,  from  the  chest.  When  Cypselus  reached  man's  estate, 
and  consulted  t^e  oracle,  an  ambiguous  answer  was  given  him  at  Delphi;  rely- 
ing on  which  he  attacked  and  got  possession  of  Corinth."* 


>  Cox:  Aryan  Mytho.  ii.  p.  81. 
•Ibid.  p.  SI 
•  Ibid.  p.  160. 


«BeU*8  Pantheon,  vol.  1.  p. 
Aryan  Mytho.  vol.  ii.  p.  890. 
*  Heiodotoa :  bk.  v.  ch.  tt. 
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Romvlus  and  BemtcSj  the  f  oondorB  of  Borne,  were  exposed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  when  infants,  and  left  there  to  die,  bnt 
escaped  the  death  intended  for  them. 

The  story  of  the  "  dangerous  child  "  was  well  known  in  ancient 
Borne,  and  several  of  their  emperors,  so  it  is  said,  were  threatened 
with  death  at  their  birth,  or  when  mere  infants.  Jolins  MarathnSi 
in  his  life  of  the  Emperor  Angustos  Csdsar,  says  that  before  his 
birth  there  was  a  prophecy  in  Borne  that  a  king  over  the  Boman 
people  would  soon  be  bom.  To  obviate  this  danger  to  the  republic, 
the  Senate  ordered  that  all  the  male  children  bom  in  that  year 
should  be  abandoned  or  exposed.' 

The  flight  of  the  virgin-mother  with  her  babe  is  also  illustrated 
in  the  story  of  Astrea  when  beset  by  Orion,  and  of  Latona,  the 
mother  of  Apollo,  when  pursued  by  the  monster."  It  is  simply  the 
same  old  story,  over  and  over  again.  Some  one  lias  predicted  that 
a  child  born  at  a  certain  time  shall  be  great,  he  is  therefore  a  ^^  dan- 
gerous child,"  and  the  reigning  monarch,  or  some  other  interested 
pai*ty,  attempts  to  have  the  child  destroyed,  but  he  invariably 
escapes  and  grows  to  manhood,  and  generally  accomplishes  the 
purpose  for  which  he  was  intended.  This  almost  universal  mythoa 
was  added  to  the  fictitious  liistory  of  Jesus  by  its  fictitious  authors, 
who  have  made  him  escape  in  his  infancy  from  the  reigning  tyrant 
with  the  usual  good  fortune. 

When  a  marvellous  occurrence  is  said  to  have  happened  every- 
wherej  we  may  feel  sure  that  it  never  happened  anywhere.  Pop- 
ular fancies  propagate  themselves  indefinitely,  but  historical  events, 
especially  the  striking  and  dramatic  ones,  are  rarely  repeated. 
That  this  is  a  fictitious  story  is  seen  from  the  narratives  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  which  are  recorded  by  the  first  and  thirJ  GK)spel 
writers,  without  any  other  evidence.  In  the  one — that  related  bj 
the  Matthew  narrator — we  have  a  biiih  at  Bethlehem — implying 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  parents  there — and  a  hurried  flight 
— almost  immediately  after  the  birth — from  that  place  into  Egypt,* 
the  slaughter  of  the  infants,  and  a  journey,  after  many  months,  from 
Egypt  to  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  In  the  other  story — that  told  by 
the  Luke  narrator — the  parents,  who  have  lived  in  Nazareth,  came 
to  Bethlehem  only  for  business  of  the  State,  and  the  casual  birth  in 
the  cave  or  stable  is  followed  by  a  quiet  sojourn,  during  which  the 
child  is  circumcised,  and  by  a  leisurely  journey  to  Jerusalem ; 


>  See  Farrmr's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  60.  ChriBtian  art  of  the  flight  of  the  Holy  FunUf 

•  Bonwick :  BgjptLui  Belief,  p.  106.  into  Egypt    (9ee  Monnmental  Chriitiaiillj,  p. 

•  Then  ait  no  Tery  early  ezamplet  In     S89.) 
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whence,  everything  having  gone  off  peaceably  and  happily,  they 
return  naturally  to  their  own  former  place  of  abode,  full,  U  is 
fatd  over  and  over  again,  of  wonder  at  the  things  that  had  hap* 
pened,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  their  child 
had  a  special  work  to  do,  and  was  specially  gifted  for  it.  ITiere  is 
no/ear  of  Herod,  who  seems  never  to  trovhle  himself  about  the 
childj  or  even  to  luwe  any  hnowledge  of  him.  There  is  no  (/rouble 
or  misery  at  Bethlehem^  and  certaiidy  no  m^wmingfor  children 
dain.  Far  from  flying  hurriedly  away  by  night,  his  parents  cele- 
brate openly,  and  at  the  usual  time,  the  circumcision  of  the  child ; 
and  when  he  is  presented  in  the  temple,  there  is  not  only  no  sign 
that  enemies  seek  his  life,  but  the  devout  saints  givejmblic  thanks 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  Saviour. 

Dr.  Hooykaas,  speaJ^ing  of  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  says : 

"Antiquity  in  general  delighted  in  representing  great  men,  such  as  Romulus, 
Cyrus,  and  many  more,  as  having  been  threatened  in  their  childhood  by  fearful 
dangers.  This  served  to  bring  into  dear  relief  both  the  lofty  Bignificance  of  their 
future  lives,  and  the  special  protection  of  the  deity  who  watched  over  them. 

"  The  brow  of  many  a  theologian  has  been  bent  over  this  (Matthew)  narra- 
tive! For,  as  long  as  people  believed  in  the  miraculous  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  of  course  they  accepted  every  page  as  literally  true,  and  thought 
that  there  eotUd  not  be  any  contradiction  between  the  different  accounts  or  repre- 
Bentations  of  Scripture.  The  worst  of  all  such  pre-conceived  ideas  is,  that  they 
compel  those  who  hold  them  to  do  violence  to  their  own  sense  of  truth.  For 
when  these  so-called  religious  prejudices  come  into  play,  people  are  afraid  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  and,  without  knowing  it  themselves,  become  guilty 
of  all  kinds  of  evasive  and  arbitrary  practices;  for  what  would  be  thought  quite 
imjustifiable  in  any  other  case  is  here  considered  a  duty,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sup- 
jKMed  to  tend  toward  the  maintenance  of  faith  and  the  glory  of  God  I  "* 

As  we  stated  above,  this  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  fictitious 
gospel  according  to  Matthew  only ;  contemporary  history  has  no- 
where recorded  this  audacious  crime.  It  is  mentioned  neither  by 
Jewish  nor  Koman  historians.  Tacitus,  who  has  stamped  forever 
the  crimes  of  despots  with  the  brand  of  reprobation,  it  would  seem 
then,  did  not  think  such  infamies  worthy  of  his  condemnation. 
Josephus  also,  who  gives  us  a  minute  account  of  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  Herod  up  to  even  the  very  last  moment  of  his  life, 
does  not  say  a  single  word  about  this  unheard-of  crime,  which  must 
have  been  so  notorious.  Surely  he  must  have  known  of  it,  and 
must  have  mentioned  it,  had  it  ever  been  committed.  "  We  can 
readily  imagine  the  Pagans,"  says  Mr.  Reber,  "  who  composed  the 
learned  and  intelligent  men  of  their  day,  at  work  in  exposing 
the  story  of  Herod's  cruelty,  by  showing  that,  considering  the  ex- 

>  Bible  fnr  Leanmi,  toL  ilL  pp.  71>7ii 
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tent  of  territory  erobraoed  in  the  order,  and  the  i^opidation  within 
it,  the  assumed  destmction  of  life  stamped  the  story  false  and 
ridiculous.  A  governor  of  a  Boman  province  who  dared  make 
sach  an  order  would  be  so  speedily  overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of 
the  Boman  people,  that  his  head  would  fall  from  his  body  before 
the  blood  of  his  victims  had  time  to  dry.  Archelaus,  his  son,  waa 
deposed  for  offenses  not  to  be  spoken  of  when  compared  with  this 
massacre  of  the  infants." 

No  wonder  that  there  is  no  trace  at  all  in  the  Boman  catacombs, 
nor  in  Christian  art,  of  this  fictitious  story,  ontil  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.*  Never  would  Herod  dared  to  have  taken 
upon  himself  the  odium  and  responsibility  of  such  a  sacrifice. 
Such  a  crime  could  never  have  happenedat  the  epoch  of  its  prO' 
feeeed  perpetration.  To  such  lengths  were  the  early  Fathers  led, 
by  the  servile  adaptation  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  East,  they 
required  a  second  edition  of  the  tyrant  Kansa,  and  their  holy  wradi 
fell  upon  Herod.  The  Apostles  of  Jesus  counted  too  much  upon 
human  credulity,  they  trusted  too  much  that  the  future  might  not 
unravel  their  maneuvers,  the  sanctity  of  their  object  made  them 
too  reckless.  They  destroyed  all  the  evidence  against  themselves 
which  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  but  they  did  not  destroy 
itaU. 

Oliilitfaallj,i».Mi 
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Wb  are  informed  by  the  Matthew  narrator  that,  after  being  bap- 
tized by  John  in  the  river  Jordan,  Jesus  was  led  by  the  spirit  into 
the  wilderness  "  ^  Jd  tempted  of  the  devilJ^ 

'*  And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he  was  afterward  an 
hungered.  And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him  he  said:  '  If  thou  be  the  Bon  of 
God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread.'  .  .  .  Then  the  devil  taketh 
him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  setteth  him  on  a  pinnade  of  the  temple,  and  saith 
unto  him : '  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down. '  .  .  .  Again,  the  devil 
taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  shotoeth  him  ail  tfte  king- 
doms of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  saith  unto  him :  '  AU  these  things  fcill 
1  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.'  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him, 
'  Get  thee  hence,  Satan:  for  it  is  written.  Thou  slialt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'  Then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and,  behold,  angelt 
came  and  ministered  unto  him."* 

This  is  really  a  very  peculiar  story ;  it  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  rejected  it  as 
being  fabulous/  but  this,  according  to  orthodox  teaching,  cannot  be 
done ;  because,  in  all  consistent  reason,  '^  we  must  accept  the  whole 
of  the  inepired  autographs  or  reject  the  whole^^^*  and,  because,  "  the 
very  foundations  of  our  faith,  the  very  basis  of  our  hopes,  the  very 
nearest  and  dearest  of  our  consolations,  are  taken  from  us,  when 
one  line  of  that  sacred  volume,  on  which  we  base  everything,  is  de- 
clared to  be  untruthful  and  untrustworthy."* 

The  reason  why  we  have  this  story  in  the  New  Testament  is 
because  the  writer  wished  to  show  that  Christ  Jesus  was  proof 
against  all  temptations,  that  he  too,  as  well  as  Btcddha  and  others, 
could  resist  the  powers  of  the  prince  of  evil.  This  Angel-Messiah 
was  tempted  by  the  devil,  and  he  fasted  for  forty-seven  days  and 
nights,  without  taking  an  atom  of  food.* 


>  Matthew,  iy.  1-11.  ford,  BDgland. 

>  See  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  yilL  p.  401.  «  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  (Bngland),  te 
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The  story  of  Baddha's  temptation,  presented  below,  is  taken 
from  the  "  Siamese  Life  of  Bvddha^'*  by  Moncure  D.  Conway, 
and  pnblifihed  in  his  "  Sacred  Anthology ^^^  from  which  we  take  it* 
It  is  also  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Fo-pen-hing^  and  other  works  on 
Buddha  and  Buddhism.  Buddha  went  through  a  more  lengthy  and 
severe  trial  than  did  Jesus,  having  been  tempted  in  many  different 
ways.  The  portion  which  most  resembles  that  recorded  by  the 
Matthew  narrator  is  the  following : 

*'  The  Grand  Being  (Buddha)  applied  himself  to  practice  ascetcism  of  the  ez- 
tremest  nature.  He  ceased  to  eat  (that  is,  h^fa^ed)  and  held  his  breath.  .  .  . 
Hun  it  was  that  the  royal  Mara  (the  Prince  of  Evil)  sought  occasion  to  tempt  him. 
Pretending  compassion,  he  said:  '  Beware,  O  Grand  Being,  your  state  is  pitiable 
to  look  on;  you  are  attenuated  beyond  measure,  .  .  .  you  are  practidng 
this  mortification  in  vain;  I  can  see  that  you  will  not  live  through  it  .  .  . 
Lord,  that  art  capable  of  such  vast  endurance,  go  not  forth  to  adopt  a  religioua 
life,  but  return  to  thy  kingdom,  and  in  seven  d&ys  thou  shalt  become  iheBinper9r 
of  the  World,  riding  over  the  four  great  continenu.'" 

To  this  the  Grand  Being,  Buddha,  replied : 

"  '  Take  heed,  O  Mara;  I  also  know  that  in  seven  days  I  might  gain  universal 
empire,  but  I  desire  not  such  possessions.  I  know  that  the  pursuit  of  Teligion  is 
better  than  the  empire  of  the  world.  You,  thinking  only  of  evil  lusts,  would 
force  me  to  leave  all  beings  without  guidance  into  your  power.  Ataunt  /  CM 
thou  amayfrom  me!* 

"  The  Lord  (then)  rode  onwards,  intent  on  his  purpose.  The  skies  rained 
flowers,  and  delicious  odors  pervaded  the  air."* 

Now,  mark  the  similarity  between  these  two  legends. 

Was  Jesus  alout  "  beginning  to  preach  "  when  he  was  tempted 
by  the  evil  spirit?  So  was  Buddha  about  to  go  forth  "to  adopt 
a  religious  life,"  when  he  was  tempted  by  the  evil  spirit. 

Did  Jesus  fast,  and  was  he  "  afterwards  an  hungered  "  ?  Sc 
did  Buddha  "  cease  to  eat,"  and  was  "  attenuated  beyond  measure." 

Did  the  evil  spirit  take  Jesus  and  show  him  "  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,"  which  he  promised  to  give  him,  provided  he 
did  not  lead  the  life  he  contemplated,  but  follow  him  ? 

So  did  the  evil  spirit  say  to  Buddha :  "  Go  not  forth  to  adopt 
a  religious  life,  and  in  seven  days  thou  shalt  become  an  emperor  of 
the  world." 

Did  not  Jesus  resist  these  temptations,  and  say  unto  the  evil 
one,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  "  ? 

So  did  Buddha  resist  the  temptations,  and  said  unto  the  evil  one, 
"  Q^t  thee  away  from  me." 


>  Pp.  44  and  173,  178.  80.    Baal :  Hist  Buddha,  pp.  xzyIU.,  xxHx^ 
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After  the  evil  spirit  left  Jesus  did  not  ^^  angels  come  and  minis- 
ter mito  him  "  t 

So  with  Buddha.  After  the  evil  one  had  left  him  "  the  skies 
rained  flowers,  and  delicious  odors  pervaded  the  air." 

These  parallels  are  too  striking  to  be  accidental. 

ZcroagteTj  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  the  Persians,  was 
tempted  by  the  devil,  who  made  him  magnificent  promises,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  become  his  servant  and  to  be  dependent  on  him, 
but  the  temptations  were  in  vain.'  '*  His  temptation  by  the  devil, 
forms  the  subject  of  many  traditional  reports  and  legends."* 

Quetzalcoatlej  the  virgin-bom  Mexican  Saviour,  was  also 
tempted  by  the  devil,  and  the  forty  days'  fast  was  found  among 
them.* 

Fasting  and  self-denial  were  observances  practiced  by  all  nations 
of  antiquity.  The  Hindoos  have  days  set  apart  for  fasting  on 
many  different  occasions  throughout  the  year,  one  of  which  is  when 
the  birth-day  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour  Orishna  is  celebrated.  On 
this  occasion,  the  day  is  spent  in  fasting  and  worship.  They  ab- 
stain entirely  from  food  and  drink  for  more  than  thirty  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  Crishna's  image  is  worshiped,  and  the  story  of  his 
miraculous  birth  is  read  to  his  hungry  worshipers.' 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptia/na^  there  were  times  when  the 
priests  submitted  to  abstinence  of  the  most  severe  description,  be- 
ing forbidden  to  eat  even  bread,  and  at  other  times  they  only  ate 
it  mingled  with  hyssop.  ^^The  priests  in  Heliopolis,"  says  Plu- 
tarch, ^'have  many  fasts,  during  which  they  meditate  on  divine 
things."' 

Among  the  SabicmSy  fasting  was  insisted  on  as  an  essential  act 
of  religion.  During  the  month  Tam/m/uZy  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  fasting  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  without  allowing  a  morsel  of  food 
or  drop  of  liquid  to  pass  their  lips.* 

The  Jews  also  had  their  fasts,  and  on  special  occasions  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  prolonged  fasts  and  mortifications. 

Fasting  and  self-denial  were  observances  required  of  the  Greeks 
who  desired  initiation  into  the  Mysteries.  Abstinence  from  food, 
chastity  and  hard  couches  prepared  the  neophyte,  who  broke  his 
fast  on  the  third  and  fourth  day  only,  on  consecrated  food.' 

The  same  practice  was  found  among  the  ancient  Mexioans  and 
Perumcms.    Acosta,  speaking  of  them,  says : 

iBiqmis:  Origin  of  Bellgioaa  BeUef ,  p.  MO.  «  Ltf e  and  Bel!g.of  tb«  Hlndooe,  p.  184. 
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"These  prissts  and  religious  men  used  great  fastings,  of  five  and  ten  dayi 
together,  before  any  of  their  great  feasts,  and  they  were  unto  them  as  our  four 
ember  weeks.    .    .    . 

"  They  drank  no  wine,  and  slept  little,  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  ezerdBea 
(of  penance)  were  at  night,  committing  great  cruelties  and  martyring  themaehres 
for  the  devil,  and  all  to  be  reputed  great  f asters  and  penitents.*'' 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  days  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
fasted  being  specified  d^a  forty ^  this  is  siinplj  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  niunber  forty  as  well  as  seven  was  a  sacred  one  among  most 
nations  of  antiquity,  particularly  among  the  Jews,  and  because 
others  had  fasted  that  number  of  days.  For  instance ;  it  is  related' 
that  Moses  went  up  into  a  mountain,  '^  and  he  was  there  with  the 
IjotA  forty  days  and  forty  nights^  amd  he  did  neither  eat  bread, 
nor  drink  water,^^  which  is  to  say  that  he  fasted. 

In  Deuteronomy*  Moses  is  made  to  say — for  he  did  not  write 
it,  '*When  I  was  gone  up  into  the  mount  to  receive  the  tables 
of  stone,  .  .  .  then  I  abode  in  the  mount  yi>r^y  days  and  forty 
nights^  I  neither  did  eat  bread  nor  drink  water." 

Elijah  also  had  a  long  fast,  which,  of  course^  was  conlinned  for  a 
period  oi  forty  days  and  forty  nights.^ 

St.  Joachim^  father  of  the  "  ever-blessed  Virgin  Mary,"  had  a 
long  fast,  which  was  also  continued  for  a  period  oi  forty  days  and 
forty  nights.  The  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  apocryphal  gospel 
I^rotevangeliofi.* 

The  ancient  Persians  had  a  religious  festival  which  they  an- 
nually celebrated,  and  which  they  called  the  "  Salutation  of  Mith- 
ras." During  this  festival,  forty  days  were  set  apart  for  thanks- 
giving and  sacrifice.* 

The  forty  days^  fast  was  found  in  the  New  World. 

Godfrey  Higgins  tells  us  that : 

*'  The  ancient  Mexicaris  had  2^  forty  dayt^  faM,  in  memory  of  one  of  their  sacred 
persons  (Quetzalcoatle)  who  was  tempted  (and  fasted)  forty  days  on  a  moun- 
tain."' 

Lord  Kingsborough  says : 

"  The  temptation  of  Quetzalcoatle,  and  the  fast  of  forty  dayi,  .  .  .  ar$ 
very  euriotu  and  mysterious.*** 

The  ancient  Mexicans  were  also  in  the  habit  of  making  their 
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>  Bxodos,  xzlT.  S8. 
•  Dent.  ix.  18. 
«  1  Kings,  ziz.  8. 


•  Chapter  i. 

•  See  Prog.  Belig.  Ideas,  toL  1.  p.  87S. 
V  Anacalypsis,  toI.  11.  p.  10. 

•  Mexican  Antiquities,  toL  tL  pp.  IflT-MH 
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3)ri8oner8  of  war  fast  for  a  term  of  forty  days  before  they  were 
put  to  death.* 

Mr.  Bonwick  says : 

"  Tho  Spaniards  were  surprised  to  see  the  Meancani  keep  the  Yemtl  fortp  dap^ 
^aai.     The  Tammuz  month  of  Syria  was  in  the  spring.    TIlq  forty  dajfi  were 
kept  for  Proserpine.    Thus  does  history  repeat  itself.''' 

The  Spanish  moiiks  accouuted  for  what  Lord  Eingsborough 
calls  "  very  curious  and  mysterious  "  circumstances,  by  the  agency 
of  the  devil,  and  burned  all  the  books  containing  them,  whenever 
it  was  in  their  power. 

The  forty  days'  fast  was  also  found  among  some  of  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  New  World.  Dr.  Daniel  Brinton  tells  us  that  "the 
females  of  the  Orinoco  tribes  f dated  forty  days  before  marriage,"* 
and  Prof.  Max  Miiller  informs  us  that  it  Vas  customary  for  some 
of  the  females  of  the  South  American  tribes  of  Indians  "  to  fast 
before  and  after  the  birth  of  a  child,"  and  that,  among  the  Ca/nh- 
Ckntdi/A)e  tribe,  in  the  West  Indies,  "  when  a  child  is  born  the 
mother  goes  presently  to  work,  but  the  father  begins  to  complain, 
and  takes,  to  his  hammock,  and  there  he  is  visited  as  though  he 
were  sick.    He  then  fasis  for  forty  days.^^* 

The  females  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
were  held  unclean  for  forty  days  after  childbirth.'  The  prince  of 
the  Tezcuca  tribes  fasted  forty  days  when  he  wished  an  heir  to 
his  throne,  and  the  Mandanas  supposed  it  required  forty  days  a/nd 
forty  nights  to  wash  clean  the  earth  at  the  deluge.' 

The  number  forty  is  to  be  found  in  a  great  many  instances  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  forty  days  Noah 
sent  out  a  raven  from  the  ark.*  Isaac  and  Esau  were  each  forty 
years  old  when  they  married.'  Forty  days  were  fulfilled  for  the 
embalming  of  Jacob.'  The  spies  wqyq  forty  days  in  search  of  the 
land  of  Canaan."  The  Israelites  wandered  forty  yea^rs  in  the 
wilderness."  The  land  ' '  had  rest  ^^  forty  years  on  three  occasions." 
The  land  was  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines /br^  yea/rs,^* 
Eli  judged  Israel /br^yy^or^."    King  David  reigned  forty  yea/rs. 


i» 


>  See  Kfaig8boroagh*s  Mexion  Antiquities,  *  Genesis,  TiiL  8. 

▼ol.  Ti.  p.  8S8.  ■  Gen.  xxr.  90— zxtL  84. 

•  Bonwick's  BgTPtlAn  Belief,  p.  870.  •  Gen.  i.  8. 

•  Brinton  :  Myths  of  the  New  World,  p.  M.  >•  Numbers,  ziii.  96. 
«  Xaz  Mfiller's  Chips,  toI.  ii.  p.  270.  "  Nombers.  xiii.  18. 

•  Brinton  :  Myths  of  the  New  World,  p.  04.  "  Jad.  Ui.  11 ;  y.  81 ;  tUL  I 

•  Ibid.    According  to  Genesis,  vlL  19,  "  the  >*  Jad.  xiii.  1. 
nin  was  npon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  >*  L  Samuel,  Iy.  1& 
i4|MB**atttietinie  of  the  flood.  >•  L  Kings,  iL  11. 
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King  Solomon  reigned  ^br^  years}  Goliath  presented  himself 
forty  daya.^  The  rain  was  npon  the  earth  forty  days  at  the  time 
of  the  deluge.'  And,  as  we  saw  above,  Moses  was  on  the  mount 
forty  day 8  and  forty  mghts  on  each  occasion/  Can  anything  be 
more  mythological  thw  this? 

The  number  forty  was  used  by  the  ancients  in  constructing 
temples.  There  were  forty  pillars  around  the  temple  of  Chilminar, 
in  Persia ;  the  temple  at  Baalbec  hdA  forty  pillars ;  on  the  frontiers 
of  China,  in  Tartary,  there  is  to  be  seen  tiie  "  Temple  of  ihe  forty 
pillars."  Forty  is  one  of  the  most  conmion  numbers  in  the  Dm- 
idical  temples,  and  in  the  plan  of  the  temple  of  Ezekiel,  the  four 
oblong  buildings  in  the  middle  of  the  courts  have  each  forty  pil- 
lars.* Most  temples  of  antiquity  were  imitative — ^were  microcoems 
of  the  Celestial  Templum — ^and  on  this  account  they  were  sur- 
rounded with  pillars  recording  astronomical  subjects,  and  intended 
both  to  do  honor  to  these  subjects,  and  to  keep  them  in  perpetual 
remembrance.  In  the  Abury  temples  were  to  be  seen  the  cycles  of 
650-608-600-60-40-30-19-12,  etc* 

sLKingi,  Jd.41  »  See  rngglnt*  Anactljiwli,  foL  L  y.  fWt 

•  LSamneUxfiLU.  fQLlLp.4Q8L 

•  Gen.TiL12.  •  See  lUd.  foL  tt.  ^  VMi 
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Thx  pnniflhmeDt  of  an  individual  by  crucifixion,  for  claiming 
to  be  "  King  of  the  Jews,"  "  Son  of  God,"  or  "  The  Christ  f 
which  are  the  causes  assigned  by  the  Evangelists  for  the  Cru- 
cifixion of  Jesus,  would  need  but  a  passing  glance  in  our  in- 
quiry, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is  much  attached  to  it 
of  a  dogmabio  and  heathemsh  nature,  which  demands  considerably 
more  than  a  ^^  passing  glance."  The  doctrine  of  atonement  for  sin 
had  been  preached  long  before  the  doctrine  was  deduced  from  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  long  before  these  Scriptures  are  pretended  to 
have  been  written.  Before  the  period  assigned  for  the  birth  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  poet  Ovid  had  assailed  the  demoralizing 
delusion  with  the  most  powerful  shafts  of  philosophic  scorn : 
^  Wlien  thou  thyself  art  guUty^^^  says  he,  ^^  why  should  a  victim 
die  for  thee  t  What  foUy  it  is  to  eoDpect  savUUionfrom  the  death 
ofwfiotherP 

The  idea  of  expiation  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  god  was  to  be 
found  among  the  Hindoos  even  in  Yedio  times.  The  aacrificer 
was  mysUoaUy  iderUiJied'  with  the  victim^  which  was  regarded  as 
the  ransom  for  sin,  and  the  instniment  of  its  annulment.  The 
Big-  Veda  represents  the  gods  as  sacrificing  Purueha^  the  primeval 
male,  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  Creator.  This  idea  is  even 
more  remarkably  developed  in  the  TdndyorbrahrrumaSj  thus : 

"  The  lord  of  creatures  {prqifd-paU)  offered  Mmeeff  a  maorifioe  for  the  ffods," 

And  again,  in  the  Satc^atha-brdhmana  : 

"  He  who,  knowing  this,  sacriflceB  the  Puruahchmedha,  or  sacriflce  of  the 
primeval  male,  becomes  everything.  "> 

Prof.  Monier  Williams,  from  whose  work  on  Hindooism  we 
quote  the  above,  says : 

1  XoDitt  WmUmi :  Hliidiilan,  pp.  86^. 
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"Surely,  in  these  mystical  alludonB  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  representative  man* 
we  may  perceive  traces  of  the  original  institution  of  sacrifice  as  a  dioinely^ip- 
pcinied  ardirumce  typical  of  the  one  ffreat  Morifice  of  the  Son  of  (ML  for  the  Hne  if 
the  warld,"^ 

This  idea  of  redemption  from  sin  through  the  Bufferings  and 
death  of  a  Divine  Incarnate  Saviour,  is  simply  the  crowning-point  of 
the  idea  entertained  by  primitive  man  that  the  gods  demcmded  a 
sacrifice  of  some  kind,  to  atone  for  some  bin,  or  avert  some  calamity. 

In  primitive  ages,  when  men  lived  mostly  on  vegetables,  they 
offered  only  grain,  water,  salt,  fruit,  and  flowers  to  the  gods,  to 
propitiate  them  and  thereby  obtain  temporal  blessings.  But  when 
they  began  to  eat  meat  and  spices,  and  drink  wine,  they  offered 
the  same ;  naturally  supposing  the  deities  would  be  pleased  with 
whatever  was  useful  or  agreeable  to  themselves.  They  imagined 
that  some  gods  were  partial  to  animals,  otheii  to  fruits,  flowers, 
etc.  To  the  celestial  gods  they  offered  white  victims  at  sunrise, 
or  at  open  day.  To  the  infernal  deities  they  sacrificed  black 
animals  in  the  night.  Each  god  had  some  creature  peculiarly 
devoted  to  his  worship.  They  sacrificed  a  btdl  to  Mars,  a  daus  to 
Venus,  and  to  Minerva,  a  heifer  without  blemish,  which  had  never 
been  put  to  the  yoke.  If  a  man  was  too  poor  to  sacrifice  a  living 
animal,  he  offered  an  image  of  one  made  of  bread. 

In  the  course  of  time,  it  began  to  be  imagined  that  the  gods 
demanded  something  more  sacred  as  offerings  or  atonements  for  sin. 
This  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  hv/tna/n  beingSj  principally  slaves  and 
those  taken  in  war,  then,  their  own  children,  even  their  most 
beloved  "  first-bom."  It  came  to  be  an  idea  that  every  sin  must 
have  its  prescribed  amount  of  punishment,  and  that  the  gods  would 
.  accept  the  Ufa  of  (me  person  as  atonement  for  the  sins  of  others. 
This  idea  prevailed  even  in  Greece  and  Rome  :  but  there  it  mainly 
took  the  form  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  for  the  public  good.  Oicero 
^  says :  "  The  force  of  religion  was  so  great  among  our  ancestors,  that 
some  of  their  commanders  have,  with  their  faces  veiled,  and  with 
the  strongest  expressions  of  sincerity,  sacrifced  themselves  to  the 
immortal  gods  to  save  their  country. '^^^ 

In  Egypt,  offerings  of  human  sacrifices,  for  the  atonement  of 
sin,  became  so  general  that  "  if  the  eldest  bom  of  the  family  of 
Athamas  entered  the  temple  of  the  Laphystan  Jupiter  at  Alos  in 
Achaia,  he  was  sacrificed,  crowned  with  garlands  like  an  animal 
victim."* 


>  Monler  WiUUmi:  mndnlam,  p.  88.  •  See  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  yoL  L  p.  808. 

•  Keiiilck*s  SgTpt,  toL  L  p.  448. 
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When  the  Egyptian  priests  offered  ap  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
"^hey  pronounced  the  following  imprecations  on  the  head  of  the 
^ctim: 

"  If  any  evil  is  about  to  befall  either  those  who  now  sacriflce,  or  Egypt  in 
general,  ma^f  U  be  averted  on  thu  head,"^ 

This  idea  of  atonement  finally  resulted  in  the  belief  that  the 
incarnate  ChrUt,  the  Anointed,  the  God  among  %LSy  was  to  save 
mankind  from  a  curse  by  God  imposed.  Man  had  sinned,  and 
God  coald  not  and  did  not  forgive  without  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
The  curse  of  God  must  be  removed  from  the  sinful^  and  the 
sinless  must  bear  the  load  of  that  curse.  It  was  asserted  that 
divine  justice  required  blood.' 

The  belief  of  redemption  from  sin  by  the  sufferings  of  a  Dimne 
Inca/mation,  whether  by  death  on  the  cross  or  otherwise,  was 
general  and  popular  among  the  heathen,  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  this  dogma,  no  matter  how  sacred  it  may 
have  become,  or  how  consoHfig  it  may  be,  must  fall  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  material  of  which  the  Christian  charch  is  built. 

Julius  Firmicius,  referring  to  this  popular  belief  among  the 

PaganSj    says:    "The  dernl  has  his   Chrisis.^^*     This  was  the 

general  off-hand  manner  in  which  the  Christian  Fathers  disposed 

of  such  matters.    Everything  in  the  religion  of  the  Pagans  which 

corresponded  to  their  religion  was  of  the  devil.      Most  Protestant 

divines  have  resorted  to  the  type  theory,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
anon. 

As  we  have  done  heretofore  in  our  inquiries,  we  will  first  turn 
to  India^  where  we  shall  find,  in  the  words  of  M.  l'Abb6  Hue, 
that  "  the  idea  of  redemption  hy  a  divine  incamationy^  who  came 
into  the  world  for  the  express  purpose  of  redeeming  mankind,  was 
"  general  and  popular."* 

"  A  sense  of  original  corruption,^  says  Prof.  Monier  Williams, 


>  HerodotDfl :  bk.  U.  ch.  89. 

•  In  the  trial  of  Dr.  Thomaa  (at  Chicago)  for 
**  doetrinal  heretyt^^  one  of  the  charges  made 
against  him  (Sept  8, 1881)  was  that  he  had 
said  **the  Blood  of  the  Lamb  had  nothing 
to  do  with  salvation."  And  in  a  sermon 
|>reached  in  Boston,  Sept.  2,  1881,  at  the 
Colombos  Avenne  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  by  the 
Ber.  Andrew  A.  Bonar,  D.D.,  the  preacher  said : 
**No  sinner  dares  to  meet  the  holy  God  until 
his  sin  has  been  forgiven,  or  antil  he  has  re- 
ceived remittian.  The  penalty  of  sin  is  death, 
<md  tfUs  penalty  U  not  remiUed  by  anything 
th$  tlmwr  eon  do  for  MmMff,  bat  only  throogh 
IIm  Blood  of  Jesoa.     If  yon  have  accepted 


JesoB  at  yonr  Savloor,  yon  can  take  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  and  with  boldness  present  it  to  the  Father 
<u  payment  in/uUqfUupenaliUtqfaU  your  Hm, 
Sinful  man  has  no  right  to  the  benefits  and  the 
beanties  and  glories  of  natnre.    Theeetoere  all 
lofit  to  him  throvgh  Adam's  ein^  bat  to  the 
blood  of  Chriet*8  sacrifice  he  has  a  right ;   It 
was  shed  for  him.     It  is  Christ's  death  that 
does  the  blessed  work  of  salvation  for  as.     It 
was  not  his  life  nor  his  Incarnation.    His  Incar- 
nation coald  not  pay  a  fartliingof  oar  debt,  bat 
his  bhod  shed  in  redeeming  love,  paye  it  all,* 
(See  Boston  Advertiser,  Sept.  8, 1881.) 
'  JIaltel  eryo  Diaboius  Chrietoe  euoe, 
«  Hac's  Travels,  voU  1.  pp.  886  and  8^^. 
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seems  to  be  felt  by  all  classes  of  Hindoos,  as  indicated  by  the  follow* 
ing  prayer  used  after  the  Oayatri  by  some  Vaishnavas : 

"  'I  am  sinful,  I  cominit  sin,  my  nature  is  sinful,  I  am  WMekined  in  tin. 
Save  me,  O  thou  lotus^yed  Heri  (Saviour),  the  remover  of  sin.'  "> 

Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  hhdkti  {aalvoition  by  /aiih)  existed 
among  the  Hindoos  from  the  earliest  times.* 

Crishna,  the  virgin-bom,  "the  Divine  Vishnu  himself,"* 
"he  who  is  without  beginning,  middle  or  end,"*  being  moved 
"  to  relieve  the  earth  of  her  load,"*  came  upon  earth  and  redeemed 
man  by  his  9ufferingB — to  save  him. 

The  accounts  of  the  deaths  of  most  all  the  virgin-bom  Saviours 
of  whom  we  shall  speak,  are  conflicting.  It  is  stated  in  one  place 
that  such  an  one  died  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  another  place  we 
may  find  it  stated  altogether  differently.  Even  the  accounts  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  are  conflicting;  therefore, 
until  the  chapter  on  "  EeplanaUon  "  is  read,  these  myths  cannot 
really  be  thoroughly  understood. 

As  the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Cox  remarks,  in  his  Aryan  Mythology ^ 
Orishna  is  described,  in  one  of  his  aspects,  as  a  self-sacrificing  and 
unselfish  hero,  a  being  who  is  filled  with  divine  wisdom  and  love, 
who  offers  up  a  sacrifice  which  he  alone  can  make.* 

The  ViaJmu  Pv/rand^  speaks  of  Orishna  being  shot  in  ^^foo% 
with  an  arrow,  and  states  that  this  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  Other 
accounts,  however,  state  that  he  was  suspended  on  a  tree,  or  in 
other  words,  crucijied. 

Mens.  Guigniaut,  in  his  "  Religion  de  V Antiquite^^^  says  : 

**  The  death  of  Crishna  is  very  differently  related.  One  remarkable  and  con- 
vincing tradition  makes  him  perish  on  a  tree,  to  which  he  was  nailed  by  the 
stroke  of  an  arrow."* 

Bev.  J.  P.  Lundy  alludes  to  this  passage  of  Guigniaut's  in  his 
"  Monumental  Christianity,"  and  translates  the  passage  "  un  bois 
fatal "  (see  note  below)  "  a  cross?^  Although  we  do  not  think  he 
is  justified  in  doing  this,  as  M.  Guigniaut  has  distinctly  stated  that 
this  ''  bois  fatal "  (which  is  applied  to  a  gibbet,  a  cross,  a  scaffold, 
etc.)  was  "  un  arbre  "  (a  t/ree\  yet,  he  is  justified  in  doing  so  on 
other  accounts,  for  we  find  that  Crishna  is  represented  ha/aging  en 
a  CTOBB^  and  we  know  that  a  cro%%  was  frequently  called  the  "ao- 


1  Hindnlnn,  p.  214. 

•  Ibid.  p.  115. 

•  Yiabna  PnraoA,  p.  4IQ. 
«n)Id. 

•n>id. 

•  Aiyan  Hythology,  toL  U.  p.  Ut. 


V  Pages  874  and  612. 

*  "  On  reconte  fort  diveraement  la  inort  da 
Criabna.  Une  tradition  remarqoable  et  aTfote 
le  fait  p6rir  sor  an  boiB  fatal  (on  arbre),  on  U 
fat  c1oq6  d'on  coup  de  fldche."  (Qaoted  by 
Higgina :  AnacalypaU,  vol.  i.  p.  144.) 
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<5xiT8ed  i^reeP    It  was  an  ancient  costom  to  nse  trees  as  gibbets  for 
c^ncifiziony  or,  if  artificial,  to  call  the  cross  a  tree.* 

A  writer  in  Deuteronomj^  speaks  of  hanging  criminals  npon  a 

r,  as  thongh  it  was  a  general  custom,  and  says  : 

"  He  that  is  hanged  (on  a  tree)  is  accursed  of  God." 

And  Pa/ul  nndonbtedly  refers  to  tliis  text  when  he  says : 

"  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  eurae  dt  the  law.  being  made  a  curse  for  us; 
it  is  written,  '  Cursed  is  every  one  Uiat  hangeth  on  a  tree.'  *'* 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  to  be  hung  on  a  cross  was  anciently 
oalled  hanging  on  a  tree^  and  to  be  hung  on  a  tree  was  called  cru- 

:ion.    We  may  therefore  conclude  from  this,  and  from  what 

shall  now  see,  that  Crishna  was  said  to  have  been  crucified. 

In  the  earlier  copies  of  Moor's  ^' Hindu  Paniheon^'^  is  to  be  seen 
representations  of  Crishna  (as  Wittdbd)^  with  marks  of  holes  in 
1x>th  feet,  and  in  others,  of  holes  in  the  hands.  In  Figures  4  and  5 
of  Plate  11  (Moor's  work),  the  figures  have  nailrholes  in  both  feet. 
figure  6  has  a  rownd  hole  in  the  side  /  to  his  collar  or  shirt  hangs 
the  emblem  of  a  heart  (which  we  often  see  in  pictures  of  Christ 
Jeens)  and  on  his  head  he  has  a  Toni-Linga  (which  we  do  not  see 
in  pictures  of  Christ  Jesus.) 

Our  Figure  No.  7  (next  page),  is  a  pre-Christian  crucifix  of  Asi- 
atic origin,*  evidently  intended  to  represent  Crislma  crucified.  Figure 
No.  8  we  can  speak  more  positively  of,  it  is  surely  Crishna  crucified. 
It  is  unlike  any  Christian  crucifix  ever  made,  and,  with  that  de- 
scribed above  with  the  YonirLinga  attached  to  the  head,  would 
probably  not  be  claimed  as  such.  Instead  of  the  crovm  of  thome 
usually  put  on  the  head  of  the  Christian  Saviour,  it  has  the  turreted 
coronet  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  the  ankles  are  tied  together  by  a 
cord,  a/nd  the  dress  about  the  loins  is  exactly  the  style  vnth  which 
Crishna  is  almost  always  represented.* 

Rev.  J.  P.  Lundy,  speaking  of  the  Christian  crucifix,  says : 


>  See  Higgina :  Anftcalypele,  vol.  1.  p.  400, 
and  Xn.  jMoeeon^a  **  History  of  Our  Lord  in 
Art,**  ii.  817,  wbere  the  cross  is  called  the 
'*aecorsedtree.** 

•  Chap.  zxl.  S8,  28 :  **  If  a  man  have  com- 
mitted a  sin  worthy  of  death,  and  be  be  to  be 
pot  to  death,  and  thon  hang  him  on  a  tree : 
bit  body  shall  not  remain  all  night  npon  the 
tne,  bat  thon  shalt  In  any  wise  bury  him  that 
4aj;  (for  he  that  is  hanged  is  accnrscd  of  God;) 
that  thy  land  be  not  defiled,  which  the  Lord 
thy  Ood  gireth  thee  for  an  inheritance.'* 

•  Galatians,  ili.  18. 

•  See  Biggins :  Anacalypeis,  vol.  i.  p.  146, 
and  Inman*i  Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  i.  p.  402. 


"The  craclllcd  god  Wittoba  is  also  called 
Balfl.  He  is  worshiped  in  a  marked  manner  at 
Pander-poor  or  Bnnder-poor,  near  Poonah.'* 
(Higgins :  Auacalypeie,  vol.  i.  p.  7S0,  noU  1.)  . 

*•  A  form  of  Vishnn  (Crishna),  called  VU^• 
thai  or  VithoM,  is  the  popular  god  at  Pandhar- 
par  in  Mahft-rfishtri,  the  favorite  of  the  cele- 
brated MarSthi  poet  TokfirOma.**  (Prof. 
Monier  Williams :  Indian  Wisdom,  p.  xlyliL) 

*  See  Lnndy :  Monumental  Christianity,  p. 
100. 

•  This  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  Ca]met« 
Sonnerat,  or  Higgins,  vol.  il.,  which  contaia 
plates  representing  Crishna. 
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"  I  object  to  tbe  cmciflx  because  It  is  u  image,  «nd  lUble  to  gi 
m»lli»eld  Hindoo  erue(fia  wot  an  idoL"' 


And  Dr.  InmaD  says: 

"  Criahna,  whose  blstorj  M  cloaely  reaemblea  our  Lord's,  was  also  Uka  li 
his  being  cracdfled."' 

The  Evangelist'  relates  that  wlieu  Jesos  wae  crncified 
others  (malefactots)  were  crucified  with  him,  one  of  whom,  thn 
his  favor,  went  to  lieaven.  One  of  the  malefactora  rerilod  '. 
but  tbe  other  said  to  Jesus :  "  Lord,  remember  ine  when  thoa  < 
est  into  thy  kingdom."  And  Jesus  said  unto  him :  "  Verily  I 
unto  tlice,  to^ay  shalt  thou  be  with  nie  in  paradise."  Accor 
to  the  Vishnu  Purana,  the  linoter  who  shot  the  arrow  at  Orii 
afterwards  said  unto  him :  "  Have  pity  npon  me,  who  am  consn 
by  my  crime,  for  thou  art  able  to  consume  me!"  Orishns 
plied :  "  Fear  not  tliou  in  the  least.  Oo,  hunter,  through  myfo 
to  Iteaven,  the  abode  of  the  gods."  As  soon  as  he  Lad  thoa  spo 
a  celestial  car  appeared,  and  the  hunter,  ascending  it,  forth' 
proceeded  to  heaven.  Then  the  iHnstrious  Crishna,  having  or 
himself  witli  hig  own  pure,  spiritual,  inexhaustible,  inconceivi 
unborn,  undecaying,  imperishable  and  universal  spirit,  whio 
one  witli  Vaeudeva  (God),'  abandoned  his  mortal  body,  and 
condition  of  the  threefold  equalities.*      One  of  the  titles  of  Crii 


1  UoDamonUI  ChfljdinlCy.  p.  U 
•  Ancient  Fiittu.  tH.  I,  p.  411. 
f  Lake.  xilU.  S!M3. 


VIdiDa  Poniu,  p  61S. 
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»  ^^  Pardoner  qfrins^^  another  is  ^^  Liberator  from  ths  Serpent  of 
ieatV 

The  monk  Georgios,  in  his  Tibetinum  AlpJuihetum  (p.  203), 


has  given  plates  of  a  crucified  god  who  was  worshiped  in  Nepal. 
These  crucifixes  were  to  be  seen  at  the  corners  of  roads  and  on 
eminences.  He  calls  it  the  god  Indra,  Figures  No.  9  and  No.  10 
are  taken  from  this  work.  They  are  also  different  from  any 
Christian  crucifix  yet  produced.     Georgius  says : 

"  If  the  matter  stands  as  Beausobre  thinks,  then  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and 
the  Buddhists,  whose  religion  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet^ 
have  received  these  new  portents  of  fanatics  nowhere  else  than  from  tlie  Mani- 
cheans.  For  those  nations,  especially  in  the  city  of  Nepal,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, being  about  to  celebrate  the  festival  days  of  the  god  Indra,  erect  crosses, 
wreathed  with  Ahroiono,  to  his  memory,  everywhere.  You  Iiave  the  description  of 
these  in  letter  B,  the  picture  following  aftei ;  for  A  is  the  representation  of  Indra 
himself  erueifled,  bearing  on  his  forehead,  hands  and  feet  the  signs  Telech,*** 

P.  Aiidrada  la  Crozius,  one  of  the  first  Europeans  who  went  to 
Nepal  and  Thibet,  in  speaking  of  the  god  wliom  they  worshiped 
there — Indra — tells  us  that  they  said  /le  split  his  Mood  for  the  sahor 


>  See  Prop;.  Belig.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

•  '*  Si  iu  ee  res  habet,  at  existimat  Beaa- 
•i^briiia,  Indi,  et  BudUta  qaornm  religio, 
eadcm  est  ac  Tibetana,  noimiBi  a  Manichasis 
nova  hsc  delirioram  portenta  acceperunt.  Urn- 
aamqae  rentes  pnesertim  in  urbe  Nepal,  Lnna 
Xn.  Badr  tfca  Bhadon  Auqusti  mensiH,  dies 
fstUMMispicatiinB  Dei  Indfra,  eriguut  ad  illins 


memoriam  abiqne  locornm  cruces  amictas 
Abrotono.  Earam  flj^"^*"  deecriptam  babes 
ad  lit.  B,  Tabula  pone  seqnenti.  Nam  A  effl- 
gies  est  ipsins  Jndra  ci'ucifixi  eigna  Telech  in 
fronte  manibns  pedibusque  gcrcntis."  (Alph 
Tibet,  p.  903.  Quoted  in  Higs^ins'  Anacalypsts^ 
Yol.  i.  p.  lao.) 
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tion  ofth4  humcm  race^  and  that  he  was  pierced  through  the  hocj 
with  nails.  He  further  says  that,  although  they  do  not  say  he  suf- 
fered the  penalty  of  the  cross,  yet  they  find,  neverthelees,  figures 
of  it  in  their  books.* 

In  regard  to  Beausobre's  ideas  that  the  religion  of  India  is 
corrupted  Christianity,  obtained  from  the  Manicheans,  little  need 
be  said,  as  all  scholars  of  the  present  day  know  that  the  religion 
of  India  is  many  centuries  older   than  Mani  or  the  Manicheans.* 

In  the  promontory  of  India,  in  the  South,  at  Tanjore,  and  in 
the  North,  at  Oude  or  Ayoudia,  was  found  the  worship  of  the 
crucified  god  Bal-li.  This  god,  who  was  believed  to  have  been 
an  incarnation  of  Yishnu,  was  represented  with  holes  in  his  hands 
and  side.* 

The  incarnate  god  Buddha,  although  said  to  have  expired 
peacefully  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  is  nevertheless  described  as  a  suffer- 
ing Saviour,  who,  "when  his  mind  was  moved  by  pity  (for  the 
human  race)  gave  his  life  like  grass  for  the  sake  of  others!^ 

A  hymn,  addressed  to  Buddha,  says : 

*'  Persecutions  without  end, 
Revilings  and  many  prisons, 
Death  and  murder. 

These  hast  thou  suffered  with  love  and  patienoa 
(To  secure  the  happiness  of  mankind), 
Forgiving  thine  executioners."* 

He  was  called  the  "Great  Physician,"*  the  "Saviour  of 
the  World,'"  the  "Blessed  One,"*  the  "God  among  GKxis,"* 
the  "  Anointed,"  or  the  "  Christ,""  the  *•  Messiah,""  the  "  Only  Be- 
gotten,"" etc.  He  is  described  by  the  author  of  the  "  Cambridge 
Key  ""  as  sacrificing  his  life  to  wash  away  the  offenses  of  mankind, 
and  thereby  to  make  them  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


>  **  Bs  convlennent  quMl  a  r^panda  son  sang 
poor  le  salut  da  genre  hnmain,  ayant  6\A  perciS 
do  clous  par  tout  son  corps.  QaoiquMls  ne 
disent  pas  qa^il  asooflert  le  snpplice  de  la 
croix,  ou  en  tronve  poartant  la  flgare  dans  lears 
livres/'  (Quoted  in  Higglns*  Anacalypsis,  vol. 
U.  p.  118.) 

**' Although  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
changed  their  religions  during  the  past  eighteen 
centuries,  the  Hindoo  has  not  done  so,  except 
very  partially.  .  .  .  The  religious  creeds, 
rites,  customs,  and  habits  of  thought  of  the 
Hindoos  generally,  have  altered  little  since  the 
days  of  Mann,  500  years  b.  o.*^  (Prof.  Monier 
Williams :  Indian  Wisdom,  p.  iv.) 

*  See  Hlggins :  Anacalypeis,  vol.  1.  pp.  147, 


573,  867  and  750 ;  vol.  il.  p.  198,  and  note  4» 
p.  186,  this  chapter. 

«  See  Max  MtUler's  Science  of  Religion,  p. 
S34. 

*  Quoted  in  LiUie*B  Buddhism,  p.  9S. 

*  See  Bunsen*8  Angel-Messiah,  p.  90. 

V  See  Bunsen's  Angel-Messiah,  pp.  90,9S,  8B. 
Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  947.  Hoc^s  Travela, 
vol.  i.  pp.  826,  827,  and  almost  any  work  on 
Buddhism. 

«  See  Bunsen's  Angel-Messiah,  p.  90. 

*  Ibid.  Johnson^s  Oriental  Religions,  p.  OOii 
See  also  Asiatic  Researchee,  voL  UL,  or  i 
ter  xii.  of  this  work. 

10  See  Bunsen's  Angel-Messiah,  p.  Vk 

"  Ibid. 

»»Ibld.  "Vol.  I  p.  118. 
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"This  indaces  him  to  say  ^^  Can  a  Christian  doubt  that  this  Buddha 
'was  the  ttpb  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World."* 

As  a  spirit  in  the  fourth  heaven,  he  resolves  to  give  up 
all  that  glory,  in  order  to  be  born  into  the  world,"  "  to  rescue 
all  men  from  their  misery  and  every  future  consequence  of  it." 
He  vows  "to  deliver  all  men,  who  are  left  as  it  were  without  a 
SamourJ^* 

While  in  the  realms  of  the  blest,  and  when  about  to  descend 
upon  earth  to  be  bom  as  man,  he  said  : 

"  I  am  DOW  about  to  aasume  a  body;  not  for  the  sake  of  gaming  wealth,  or 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  sense,  but  I  am  about  to  descend  and  be  bom,  amon^ 
men,  $imply  U>  ffive peace  and  reet  to  cUlfleth;  to  remove  all  eomno  and  gritffrotr 
the  world.*** 

M.  I'Abb^  Hue  says : 

"  In  the  eyes  of  the  Buddhists,  this  personage  (Buddha)  is  sometimes  a  man 
and  sometimes  a  god,  or  rather  both  one  and  the  other — a  diWne  incarnation,  a 
man-god — who  came  into  the  world  to  enlighten  men,  to  redeem  them,  and  to 
indicate  to  them  the  way  of  safety.  This  idea  of  redemption  by  a  divine  irteama- 
tion  is  so  general  and  popular  among  the  Buddhists,  that  during  our  travels  in 
Upper  Asia  we  everywhere  found  it  expressed  in  a  neat  formula.  If  we  ad- 
dr^sed  to  a  Mongol  or  a  Thibetan  the  question '  YHio  is  Buddha? '  he  would  im- 
mediately reply:  '  The  Saviour  of  Men  /  *  "^ 

According  to  Prof.  Max  Mailer,  Buddha  is  reported  as  say- 
ing: 

"Let  aU  the  tine  thait  were  eommiUed  in  thie  world  fall  on  me,  thai  the  world 
may  be  delivered,*** 

The  Indda/ns  are  no  strangera  to  the  doctrine  of  origmal  sin. 
It  is  their  invariable  belief  that  mem  is  a  fallen  hemg  /  admitted 
by  them  from  time  immemorial.*  And  what  we  have  seen  con- 
cerning their  beliefs  in  Orishna  and  Buddha  unmistakably  shows 
a  belief  in  a  di/vme  SamouVj  who  redeems  ma/n^  and  takes  upon 
himself  the  sins  of  the  world ;  so  that  ^^  Baddha  paid  it  all,  all  to 
him  is  due."' 


>  Q;aoted  in  AnAcalTpeis,  toL  iL  p.  118. 

*  Bnnsen's  Abgel-MeMiah,  p.  90. 

*  Beal :  Hist  Buddha,  p.  88. 

*  Hac^s  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  828, 887. 

*  M filler :  Hist.  Sanscrit  Literature,  p.  80. 

*  See  Manrice  :  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  v. 
p.  flB,  and  Williams  :  Hindnism,  p.  214. 

V  **  He  in  mercy  left  paradise,  and  came 
down  to  earth,  becaase  he  was  filled  with  com- 
ptition  for  the  sins  and  miseries  of  mankind. 
He  soDght  to  lead  them  into  better  paths,  and 
teok  thdr  mfftringt  upon  Mmteff,  that  he  might 


expiate  their  erimst,  and  mitigate  the  ponish- 
ment  they  mast  otherwise  inevitably  undergo." 
(Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  vol.  iL  p.  86.) 

**  The  object  of  his  mission  on  earth  was  to 
instruct  those  who  were  straying  from  the  right 
path,  crpiat4  the  tins  qf  nwrtaU  by  hie  own 
n^eringe^  and  produce  for  them  a  happy  en- 
trance into  another  existence  by  obedience  to 
his  precepts  and  prayers  in  his  name.  They 
always  speak  of  him  as  one  with  God  from  all 
eternity.  His  most  conmion  title  is  *  The  8ch 
ffiour  (If  the  World.* "    (Jbld.  vol.  i.  p.  U7.) 
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The  idea  of  redemption  through  the  sufierings  and  death  of  ti 
Dwme  Samov/Ty  is  to  be  found  eyen  in  the  ancient  religions  of 
China.  One  of  their  five  sacred  volnmes,  called  the  T-King^  says, 
in  speaking  of  Tien^  the  ^^  Hdly  One "; 

"  The  Boly  One  will  unite  in  himself  all  the  virtues  of  heaven  and  earth.  By 
his  Justice  the  world  will  be  re-established  in  the  ways  of  righteousness.  He  wiU 
labor  and  suffer  much.  He  must  pass  the  great  torrent,  whose  waves  shall  entsr 
into  his  soul;  but  he  dUme  can  offer  up  to  the  Lord  a  eaeriflce  leorthy  efhmJ*^ 

An  ancient  commentator  says : 


"  The  common  people  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  bread;  the  philosoidiers  to 
gain  reputation;  the  nobility  to  perpetuate  their  families.  The  WAy  One  (21!m) 
does  not  seek  himself,  but  the  good  of  others.    £b  dies  to  eave  the  toofidL*^ 

Tieriy  the  Holy  One,  is  always  spoken  of  ad  one  with  Qod^ 
existing  with  him  from  all  eternity,  ^^  before  anything  was 
made." 

Osiris  and  ffarusy  the  Egyptian  virgin-bom  gods,  suffered 
death.*    Mr.  Bonwick,  speaking  of  Osirisy  says : 

"He  is  one  of  the  Saoiouri  or  deliverers  of  humanity,  to  be  found  in  almofi 
all  lands."  "  In  his  efforts  to  do  good,  he  encounters  evil;  in  struggling  with 
that  he  is  overcome;  he  is  lulled."^ 

Alexander  Murray  says : 

'*  Ihe  Egyptian  Sa/ekmr  Oeiris  was  gratefully  regarded  as  the  great  exemplar 
of  self-sacrifice,  in  giving  hie  life  for  othen.*** 

Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  says  of  him : 

'*  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Onris  were  the  great  Mystery  of  the  Egyptian 
religion,  and  some  traces  of  it  are  perceptible  among  other  peoples  of  antiquity. 
His  being  the  Divine  Goodneee,  and  the  abstract  idea  of  'good,'  his  manifestation 
upon  earth  (like  a  Hindoo  god),  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  his  office  as 
Judge  of  the  dead  in  a  future  state,  look  like  the  early  revelation  of  a  future  mani' 
feetation  of  the  deiiy  converted  into  a  mythological  fdtHe,*** 

HoTus  was  also  called  "  The  Saviour."  "  As  Horus  Sneb,  he 
is  the  Redeemer.  He  is  the  Lord  of  Life  and  the  Eternal  One."' 
He  is  also  called  "  The  Only-Begotten."' 

AitySj  who  was  called  the  "  Only  Begotten  Son^^*  and  ^'"SamouTy^ 
was  worshiped  by  the  Phrygians  (who  were  regarded  as  one  of  the 

1  Quoted  in  Pi«g.  Belig.  Ideas,  yoL  L  p.  211.  *  In  RawlinsoD'e  Herodotas,  toI.  ii.  p.  171. 

«  Ibid.  Quoted  in  Knight's  Art  snd  Mythology,  p.  Tl. 

*  See  Benonf :  Religions  of  Ancient  Sgypt»  ^  Bonwick  :  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  186. 
p.  178.  "  See  Mysteries  of  Adoni,  p.  88. 

«  Bonwick  :  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  165.  *  See  Knight :  Ancient  Art  and  MyttaotagJt 

*  Morray :  Manual  of  Mythology,  p.  848.  p.  zxil.  note. 
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oldest  races  of  Asia  Minor).  He  was  represented  by  them  as  a  man 
Usdto  a  tredj  at  the  foot  of  which  was  ^ilamh^  and,  without  doabt, 
also  (U  a  man  nailed  to  the  tree^  or  stake^  for  we  find  Lactantius  mak- 
ing this  Apollo  of  Miletus  (anciently,  the  greatest  and  most  flour- 
ishing city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor)  say  that : 

"He  was  a  mortal  according  to  the  flesh;  wise  in  miraculous  works;  but» 
being  aireeted  by  an  armed  force  by  command  of  the  Chaldean  judges,  7i6  tuffeni 
m  deaih  mads  bitter  wiih  naili  and  iiake$.*** 

In  this  god  of  the  Phrygians,  we  again  have  the  myth  of  the 
crucified  Samour  of  Paganism. 

By  referring  to  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  History  of  Our  Lord  in  Art,"* 
or  to  illustrations  in  chapter  xl.  this  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  com- 
mon mode  of  representing  a  crucifixion  was  that  of  a  man,  tied 
with  cords  by  the  hands  and  feet,  to  an  upright  beam  or  stake. 
The  la^nby  spoken  of  above,  which  signifies  considerable,  we  shall 
speak  of  in  its  proper  place. 

Tam/muZy  or  Adonis,  the  Syrian  and  Jewish  Adonai  (in  He- 
brew "  Our  Lord  "),  was  another  virgvn-hom  god,  wlio  suffered  for 
mankind,  and  who  had  the  title  of  Samour,  Tlie  accounts  of  his 
death  are  conflicting,  just  as  it  is  with  almost  all  of  the  so-called 
Saviours  of  mankind  (mduding  ike  Christian  Sa/viour,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see)  one  account,  however,  makes  him  a  crucified  Saviov/r,^ 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  ancients  who  honored  him  as 
their  Lord  and  Saviour,  celebrated,  annually,  a  feast  in  commem- 
oration of  his  death.  An  image,  intended  as  a  representation  of 
their  Lord,  was  laid  on  a  bed  or  bier,  and  bewailed  in  mournful 
ditties — ^just  as  the  lloman  Catholics  do  at  the  present  day  in  their 
"  Good  Friday  "  mass. 

During  this  ceremony  the  priest  murmured  : 

"  Tnul  ye  in  your  Lord,  for  the  pains  iohieh  he  endured,  our  sahatum  htM)$ 
procured.*** 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Parkhuret,  in  his  "  Hebrew  Lexicon,"  after  re- 
ferring to  what  we  have  just  stated  above,  says  : 

"  I  find  myself  otMged  to  refer  Tammttz  to  that  class  of  idols  which  were 
originaUy  designed  to  represent  the  promised  Saviour,  the  Desire  of  all  Nations. 
His  other  name,  Adonis,  is  almost  the  very  Hebrew  Adoni  or  Lord,  a  well-known 
tiUe  of  Christ."* 

1  Dapals :  Origin  of  BeligionB  Belief,  p.  25S.  *  See  chapter  xxxix,  this  work. 

•  Vol.  U.  •  See  Biggins :  Anacalypeis,  vol.  IL  p.  114, 

*  Lactant.  Inst,  div.  Iy.  chap.  xili.  In  Anac-      and  THylor's  Diegeeis,  p.  168. 

•lypela,  vol.  L  p.  644.  *  See  the  chapter  on  **  The  Beanrrection  of 

Jeraa.** 
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Prometheus  was  a  cmcified  Saviour.  He  was  ^^  an  immortal 
god,  a  friend  of  the  human  race,  who  does  not  shrink  even  from 
sacrificing  himsdffor  their  saVoaiionP^ 

The  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion  of  Prometheus,  written  by 
^schylus,  was  acted  in  Athens  five  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  Era,  and  is  by  many  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient 
dramatic  poem  now  in  existence.  The  plot  was  derived  from  mar 
terials  even  at  that  time  of  an  infinitely  remote  antiquity.  Noth- 
ing was  ever  so  exquisitely  calculated  to  work  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  spectators.  No  author  ever  displayed  greater  powers  of 
poetry,  with  equal  strength  of  judgment,  in  supporting  through  the 
piece  the  august  character  of  the  Divine  Sufferer.  The  specta- 
tors themselves  were  unconsciously  made  a  party  to  the  interest  of 
the  scene :  its  hero  was  their  friend,  their  benefactor,  their  creator, 
and  their /Siowiawr/  his  wrongs  were  incurred  in  their  quarrel — 
his  sorrows  were  endv/red  for  their  sahation;  "  he  was  wounded 
for  their  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  their  iniquities ;  the  chas- 
tisement of  their  peace  was  upon  him,  and  by  his  stripes  they  were 
healed  ; "  "  he  was  oppressed  and  afiiicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his 
mouth."  The  majesty  of  his  silence,  whilst  the  ministers  of  an 
offended  god  were  nailing  him  by  the  ha/nds  and  feet  to  Mount 
CaucOfSUS^  could  be  only  equaled  by  the  modesty  with  which  he 
relates,  while  hanging  with  arms  extended  in  the  form  of  a  orosSy 
his  services  to  the  human  race,  which  had  brought  on  him  that 
horrible  crucifixion.*  "  None,  save  myself,"  says  he,  "  opposed 
his  (Jove's)  will," 

"I  dared; 
And  boldly  pleading  saved  them  from  destruction, 
Saved  tliem  from  sinking  to  the  realms  of  night. 
For  this  offense  I  bend  beneath  these  pains, 
Dreadful  to  suffer,  piteous  to  behold: 
For  mercy  to  mankind  I  am  not  deem'd 
Worthy  of  mercy;  but  with  ruthless  hate 
In  this  uncouth  appointment  am  fix'd  here 
A  spectacle  dishonorable  to  Jove."^ 


>  Chambers^s  Bncyclo.,  art.  **  Prometheus/* 
*  "  PromefA&us  has  been  a  favorite  subject 
with  the  poets.  He  is  represented  a^  the  friend 
of  mankind,  who  interposed  in  their  behalf 
when  Jove  was  incensed  against  them.'*  (Bul- 
finch  :  The  Age  of  Fable,  p.  82.) 

"  In  the  mythos  relating  to  Prometheus,  he 
always  appears  as  the  friend  of  the  human 
race,  HufCering  in  its  behalf  the  most  fearful 
tortures.**  (John  Fiske:  Myths  and  Myth- 
makers,  pp.  64,  65.)  *'  Prometheus  was  naiUd 
to  the  roirks  on  Mount  Caucasus,  with  arms 


extended.'*''  (Alexander  Murray:  Manual  of 
Mythology,  p.  82.)  *'  Prometheus  ia  said  to  haTO 
been  nailed  up  foith  arme  extended,  near  tho 
Caspian  Straits,  on  Mount  Caucasoa.  Tba 
history  of  Prometheus  on  the  Cathedral  at  Bor- 
deaux (France)  here  receives  its  explanation.** 
(Higgins  :  Anacalypsis,  vol.  IL  p.  118.) 

*  See  ifischylus*  '*  Prometheus  Chained,** 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  Potter:  Harper  A 
Bros.,  N.  Y. 

« Ibid.  p.  88. 
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In  the  catastrophe  of  the  plot,  his  especially  professed  friend, 
Oceanos,  the  Fishenna/n — as  his  name  PetroBus  indicates,* — being 
Tinable  to  prevail  on  him  to  make  his  peace  with  Jupiter,  by  throw- 
ing the  canse  of  hnman  redemption  oat  of  his  hands,'  forsook  him 
and  fled.  None  remained  to  be  witness  of  his  dying  agonies  bnt 
the  chorus  of  ever-amiable  and  ever-faithful  which  also  bewailed 
and  lamented  him,*  but  were  unable  to  subdue  his  inflexible  phil- 
anthropy.* 

In  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr :  "  Suffering  was  common  to  all 
the  sons  of  Jove."  They  were  called  the  "  Slain  Ones,"  "  Sav- 
iours," "  Redeemers,"  &c. 

BacchtLSy  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,*  was  called  the 
^^Savioury*  He  was  called  the  "  Only  Begotten  xStwi,"'  the  "  Slain 
One,"'  the  "Sin  Bearer,"' the  "Eedeemer,""  (fee.  Evil  having 
spread  itself  over  the  earth,  through  the  inquisitiveness  of  Pandora, 
the  Lord  of  the  gods  is  begged  to  come  to  the  relief  of  mankind. 
Jupiter  lends  a  willing  ear  to  the  entreaties,  "  and  wishes  that 
his  son  should  be  the  redeemer  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  world ; 
TheBacchtcaSamov^,  He  promises  to  the  earth  a  ZiJ^a^  .  .  . 
The  universe  shall  worship  him,  and  shall  praise  in  songs  his 
blessings."  In  order  to  execute  his  purpose,  Jupiter  overshad- 
ows the  beautiful  young  maiden — the  virgin  Semele — ^who  be- 
comes the  mother  of  the  Redeemer?^ 

"It  is  I  (says  the  lord  Bacchus  to  mankind),  who  guides  you;  it  is  I  who 
protects  you,  and  who  saves  you;  I  who  am  Alpha  and  Omega."** 

HerculeSy  the  son  of  Zeus,  was  called  "  The  Saviour."  *'  The 
words  "  Hercules  the  Saviour "  were  engraven  on  ancient  coins 
and  monuments."  He  was  also  called  "  The  Only  Begotten,"  and 
the  "  Universal  Word."  He  was  re-absorbed  into  God.  He  waa 
said  by  Ovid  to  be  the  "  Self-produced,"  the  Generator  and  Buler 
of  all  things,  and  the  Father  of  time." 


>  PetnBos  was  an  Interchangeable  synonTm 
If  the  name  Oceana». 

t  **  Then  Peter  took  him,  and  began  to  re- 
buke him,  saying :  Be  it  fur  from  thee,  Lord  ; 
this  shall  not  be  unto  thee/'    (Matt.  zvi.  22.) 

t  •*  And  there  followed  him  a  great  company 
of  people,  and  of  women,  which  also  bewailed 
and  lamented  him/*    (Lnke,  xziii.  27.) 

«  See  Taylor's  Diegesia,  pp.  198, 194,  or  Pot- 
ter's iBschylns. 

•  ''  They  say  that  the  god  (Bacchns),  the  off- 
ipring  of  Zens  and  Demeter,  was  torn  to 
pieces."  (Diodoms  Sicnlns,  in  Knight,  p.  166, 
noU.) 

•  See  Knight :  Anct.  Art  and  Mythology,  p. 
98,  noU,    Dnpoia  :  Origin  of  Religions  Belief, 

Higgina :  Anacalypsls,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 
V  Knight :  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology,  p. 


xxli.  not€. 

•  Ibid. 

*  Bonwick  :  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  189. 

10  Dupuis :  Origin  of  Religioos  Belief,  p.  18K. 

»» Ibid 

*'  Beansobre  quotes  the  inscription  on  a 
monumeut  of  Bacchas.  thus  :  **  C'est  moi,  ditil, 
qui  Yous  conduis,  C'est  mui,  qui  vous  consenre, 
ou  qui  yous  sauve ;  Je  sai  Alpha  et  Omega, 
&c."    (See  chap,  xzxix  this  work.) 

i>  See  Biggins :  Anacalypsia,  vol.  1.  p.  8SS. 
Dupuis :  Origin  of  Religions  Belief,  p.  198. 
Bonwick:  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  168.  Dnnlap: 
Mysteries  of  Adoni,  p.  94. 

i«  See  Celtic  Druids,  Taylor'a  Di^geaif,  p. 
158,  and  Montfaucon,  vol.  L 

>*  See  Mysteries  of  Adoni,  p.  91,  and  Hl^ 
gina :  Anac.,  toL  L  p.  888. 
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^aculapiue  vm  dietingaifibed  b;  the  epiibet  "  The  Suvionr.'" 
The  temple  erected  to  his  memoij  in  the  city  of  Athena  wta  called : 
"  I^  Temple  of  the  Saviour."* 

Apollo  was  diBtiagaifihed  by  the  epithet  "  7^  Saviovr."'  In 
a  hymn  to  Apollo  he  is  called :  "  The  willing  Saviour  of  di»- 
tressed  mankind.'" 

Serapia  was  called  "  The  Savioar.'"  He  was  considered  by 
Hadrian,  the  Roman  emperor  (117-138  a.  d.),  and  the  GentileB,  to 
be  the  pecnliar  god  of  the  Christians.'  A  cro««  was  foond  onder 
the  rnins  of  liis  templo  in  Alexandria  in  Egypt,'  Fig.  No.  11  is  a 
representation  of  this  ^^rptian  Sarionr,  taken 
from  Mnrray's  "Manual  of  Mythology."  It 
certainly  resembles  the  pictures  of  "  the  pecnliar 
God  of  the  Christians."  It  is  reiy  evident  that 
the  pictures  of  Christ  Jeans,  as  we  know  them 
to-day,  are  simply  the  pictures  of  some  of  the 
Pagan  gods,  who  were,  for  certain  reasons  which 
we  shall  speak  of  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  always 
represented  with  long  yellow  or  red  hair,  and 
a  fioriA  ecymplejAon.  If  such  a  person  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ever 
lived  in  the  flesh,  he  was  nndoubtcdly  a  Jeiw,  and  wonld  there- 
fore have  Jewiih  features  ;  this  his  pictures  do  not  betray.' 

Mithraa,  who  was  "  Mediator  between  God  and  man,'"  was 
called  "The  Savioar."  He  was  the  peculiar  god  of  the  Pereians, 
who  believed  that  ho  had,  by  his  sufferings,  worked  their  salvation, 
and  on  this  account  ho  was  called  their  Saviour,**  Ho  was  also 
culled   "  The  Logos."" 

The  Persians  believed  that  they  were  tainted  with  origineU.  nn, 
owing  totiio  fall  of  their  lirst  parents  who  were  tempted  by  the 
evil  one  in  the  form  of  a  serpent." 

They  considered  tlieir  law-giver  Zoroaster  to  be  also  a  Dvein* 
Messenger,  soot  to  redeem  men  from  their  evil  ways,  and  they  always 
worshiped  hia  memory.  To  this  day  his  followers  mention  h^ 
with  the  greatest  reverence,  calling  him  "  The  Immortal  Zoroaster** 


■  See  Ta]>Lor-g  Dlegnla.  p.  ISS. 

cbapler  ixili. 

•  8m  Ihs  chapuc  on  '-UincleB 

•  S«  D<ml>p->  Spirit  Elil.,  pp.  ST,  Ml,  Mi; 

■  See  Dapulj  :  Origin  ot  RcllgJo 

■  Dellef.p. 

tad.  Mr.Mrl«  of  Adonl,  p.  liffl.  neU. 

H4. 

"  Sea  HlgElDB  :  AnKuljpiH,  toI.  «.  p.  99. 

p.  IW. 

>>  See  Dunlsp'B  Son  of  the  M.n,  p.  SO. 

il.  p.  15. 

•  SvQ  Gilim  :  Hebrew  lod  CtirlM 

.nnecort.. 

of  [bo  EUKt-lninlsnx   rccnried  In   tha  Zmd- 

•ol.  11.  p.  88. 

Acala.  (be  God  of  UnUi  lUnnuitl)  conunonl- 

B,    BDd    OUT 

calcd  hia  mj'McrlcB  lo  eosoe  men  tbronsb  U* 

dupUT  ou  Clitl.lUo  a  jmboH. 

Word.-    (Bunscn-.  AdecI-UcmIsU,  p.  70.) 

•  Tbl*  MbJeTt  «m  bs  ntemd 

lOICElD    in 

■•  Wilie :  FhiUlHD,  ac.,  p.  *7. 
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«  nr  Blessed  Ziytoaster,''  "  The  First-Bom  of  the  Eternal  One," 
Ac' 

^  In  the  life  of  Zoroaster  the  common  mythos  is  apparent.  He 
was  bom  in  innocence,  of  an  immaculate  conception,  of  a  raj  of 
the  Divine  Reason.  As  soon  as  he  was  bom,  the  glory  arising 
from  his  body  enlightened  the  room,  and  he  laughed  at  his  motlxer. 
He  was  called  a  Splendid  Light  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge^  and, 
in  fine,  he  or  his  soul  was  suepeneue  a  lingOj  hung  upon  a  tree, 
and  this  was  the  Tree  of  Knowledge."* 

How  much  this  resembles  ^'  the  mystery  which  hath  been  hid 
from  ages  and  from  generations,  but  now  is  made  manifest  to  Us 
saints."* 

Hermes  was  called  "  I7i^  Scmov/r.^^  On  the  altar  of  Pepi  (b.  a 
S600)  are  to  be  found  prayers  to  Hermes — ^'  He  who  is  ^  good 
Saviour.^^*  He  was  also  called  "  The  LogosP  The  church  fa- 
thers, Hippolytus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Plutarch  {^  Iside  et  Osir) 
assert  that  the  Logos  is  Hermee.*  The  term  ^'  Logoi'*  is  Greek, 
and  signifies  literally  ^'  WordP^    He  was  also  ^^The  Messenger  cf 

Oodr 

Dr.  Inman  says : 

"There  are  few  words  which  strike  more  strongly  upon  the  senses  of  an 
inquirer  into  the  nature  of  ancient  faiths,  than  SaJiwiiiMn  and  Samcur,  Both 
were  used  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  they  are  still  common  among 
those  who  never  heard  of  Jesus,  or  of  that  which  is  known  among  us  as  tha 
Qospels."* 

He  also  tells  us  that  there  is  a  very  remarkable  figure  copied  in 
Payne  Knight's  work,  in  which  we  see  on  a  man's  shoulders  a  cocHs 
head,  whilst  on  the  pediment  are  placed  the  words :  '^  The  Savuywr 
of  the  WorW 

Besides  the  titles  of  "  God's  First-Bom,"  "  Only  Begotten," 
the  "  Mediator,"  the  "  Shepherd,"  the  "  Advocate,"  the  "  Para- 
clete or  Comforter,"  the  "Son  of  God,"  the  "Logos,"  &c.,"  being 
applied  to  heathen  virgin-bom  gods,  before  the  time  assigned  for 
the  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  have  also  that  of  Christ  and 
Jesus, 


>  Prog.  Relig.  Ideafl,  toI.  i.  pp.  286,  850. 

*  Haicom  :  Hist  Persia,  toI.  L  Ap.  p.  4M  ; 
Nimiod,  YoL  ii.  p.  81.  Aoacalypsis,  vol.  L  p.  64S. 

*  Col.  L  96. 

«  See  Bonwick :  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  108. 

*  See  Donlap's  Son  of  the  Man,  p.  89,  mar' 
gknalnoU, 

«  «•  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word^  and  the 
Word  WM  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.** 
aohn.  L  1.) 


*  Se^  Beirs  Pantheon,  vol.  ii.  09  and  71. 

*  Inman :  Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  ii.  p.  668. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  1.  p.  687. 

>*  See  Hansen's  Angel-Messiah,  p.  119. 
Knight's  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology,  pp.  xzii. 
and  98.  Dnnlap's  Son  of  the  Man,  p.  71,  and 
Spirit  History,  pp.  188, 806, 906,  949.  Bible  for 
Learners,  vol.  iL  p.  86.  Isis  Unveiled,  vol.  il. 
pp.  195,  887,  616,  besides  the  antboritlesalreadj 
cited. 
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Cyru8y  King  of  Persia,  was  called  the  **  Christ,"  or  the 
'*  Auoiuted  of  God."*  As  Dr.  Giles  says,  "  Christ^^  is  ^^ a  Dame 
having  no  spiritual  signification,  and  importing  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  sumameP'^  The  worshipers  of  Serapis  were  called 
"  Chriatia/nSj^  and  those  devoted  to  Serapis  were  called  " Bishops 
of  Christ."'  Evsebiudj  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  says,  that  the 
names  of  "  Jesus  "  and  "  Christ,"  were  both  known  and  honored 
among  the  ancients.* 

Mitkraa  was  called  the  "  Anointed  "  or  the  "  Christ ; "'  and 
Ilorua^  ManOy  Mithras^  Bd-MinoVy  lao^  Adoniy  Ac,  were  each 
of  them  "  God  of  Light,"  "  Light  of  the  World,"  the  "  Anointed," 
or  the  "  Christ."* 

It  is  said  that  Peter  called  his  Master  the  Ckristj  whereupon 
''he  straightway  charged  them  (the  disciples),  and  commanded 
them  to  tell  no  man  that  thvng?^'' 

The  title  of  "  Christ "  or  "  The  Anointed,"  was  held  by  the 
kings  of  Israel.  "  Touch  not  my  Christ  and  do  my  prophets  no 
harm,"  says  the  Psalmist.* 

The  term  "  Christ "  was  applied  to  religious  teachers,  leaders  of 
factions,  necromancers  or  wonder-workers,  &c  This  is  seen  by  the 
passage  in  Matthew^  where  the  writer  says : 

'*  There  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  prophets,  and  snail  show  great 
signs  and  wonders,  insomuch  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the 
very  elect."* 

The  virgin-born  Crishna  and  Buddha  were  incarnations  of 
Vishnu,  called  Avatars.  An  Avatar  is  an  Angd-Measiahy  a  Chd* 
mariy  a  Christ  ;  for  the  word  Christ  is  from  the  Greek  ChristoSy  an 
Anointed  Oiie,  a  Messiah. 

The  name  JesuSy  which  is  pronounced  in  Hebrew  Yezua^  and  is 
sometimes  Grecized  into  Jason^  was  very  common.  After  the 
Captivity  it  occurs  quite  frequently,  and  is  interchanged  with  the 
name  Joshua.  Indeed  Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses,  is  called 
Jesus  in  the  New  Testament  more  than  once,"  though  the  mean- 
ing of  the  two  names  is  not  really  quite  the  same.  We  know  of  a 
Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  a  writer  of  proverbs,  whose  collection  is 

>  See   Bunsen's    Bible  Chronology,  p.  S.  *  Lake,  iv.  21. 

Keys  of  St.  Peter,  125.    Volney's  Rains,  p.  188.  *  Psalm,  cy.  15.     The  term  **axi  iinototef 

>  Giles  :  Hebrew  and  ChrisUan  Records,  p.      (Tim,''  which  we  nee  in  Bnglish,  is  (TArMot  In 
64,  vol.  11.  Greek,  and  Messiah  in  Hebrew.    (See  Bible  for 

*  n>id.  p.  86,  and  Taylor's  Diegesls,  pp.  flOSI,  Learners,  and  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  147.) 
806, 407.    Dupais  :  p.  267.  *  Matthew,  xxiy.  24. 

*  Easebius :  Ecci.  Hist.,  lib.  1,  ch.  Iy.  >*  AcU,  vii.  45 ;  Hebrews,  Iv.  8 ;  oompAra 

*  See  Dnnlap's  Son  of  the  Man,  p.  78.  Nehemlah,  viil.  17. 

*  See  n>id.  p.  89. 
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preserved  among  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  notorious  ^orod^*  or  son  of  Abbas,  was  himself  called  Jesus. 
Ajnong  Paul's  opponents  we  find  a  magician  called  Elymas,  tke 
Son  (jf  Jesus.  Among  the  early  Christians  a  certain  Jesus,  also 
sailed  Justus,  appears.  Flavins  Josephus  mentions  more  than  ten 
distinct  persons— priests,  robbers,  peasants,  and  others— who  bore 
the  name  of  Jesus,  all  of  whom  lived  during  the  last  century  of  the 
Jewish  state.' 

To  return  now  to  our  theme— orwci/2e<f  gods  before  the  time 
qf  Jesus  of  Naaareth. 

Tlie  holy  Father  Mvnucius  I^elixy  in  his  OctavivSy  written  as 
late  as  a.  d.  211,  indignantly  resents  the  supposition  that  the  sign 
cf  the  cross  shovld  be  considered  exclvswdy  as  a  Christian  symholj 
and  represents  his  advocate  of  the  Christian  argument  as  re- 
torting on  an  inlidel  opponent.     His  words  are : 

"Ab  for  the  adoration  of  erosses  which  you  (PaganB)  object  against  ut 
(OkriBtians),  I  must  teU  you,  ifuU  toe  neither  adore  crosses  nor  dnAre  them  ;  you  U 
iSf  fe  Fagam  .  .  .  who  are  the  most  likely  people  to  adore  wooden  crosses 
...  for  what  else  are  your  ensigns,  flags,  and  standards,  but  enmes  giU  and 
beautiful.  Your  victorious  trophies  not  only  represent  a  simple  cross,  Init  a  eraa 
with  a  man  upon  it,"^ 

The  existence,  in  the  writings  of  Alinucius  Felix,  of  this 
passage,  is  probably  owing  to  an  oversight  of  the  destroyers  of 
all  evidences  against  the  Christian  religion  that  could  be  had.  The 
practice  of  the  Homans,  here  alluded  to,  of  carrying  a  cross  with  a 
man  on  it,  or,  in  other  words,  a  crndfix,  has  evidently  been  con- 
cealed from  us  by  the  careful  destruction  of  such  of  their  works  as 
alluded  to  it.  The  priests  had  everything  their  own  way  for 
centuries,  and  to  destroy  what  was  evidence  against  their  claims 
was  a  very  simple  matter. 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  celebrated  Christian  Father  alludes 
to  some  Gentile  mystery,  of  which  the  prudence  of  his  successors 
has  deprived  us.  When  we  compare  this  with  the  fact  that  for 
centuries  after  the  time  assigned  for  the  birth  of  Christ  Jesus,  he 
was  not  represented  as  a  man  on  a  cross,  and  that  the  Christians 
did  not  have  such  a  thing  as  a  crucifix,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  effigies  of  a  black  or  da/rh^kinned  crucified  man,  which 
were  to  be  seen  in  many  places  in  Italy  even  during  the  last 
century,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.* 

>  He  who,  it  is  said,  was  liberated  at  the  >  Octavios,  c.  zzix. 

ttme  of  the  cradilxion  of  Jeans  of  Nazareth.  *  See  Anacalypais,  vol  IL  p.  118. 

*  Sea  Bible  for  Leamen,  vol.  ill.  p.  00. 
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While  speaking  of  ^^  a  cross  with  a  man  onU^'*  as  being  carried 
by  the  Pagan  Romans  as  a  sta/nda/rd^  we  might  mention  the  fact^ 
related  by  Arrian  the  historian/  that  the  troops  of  Poms,  in  their 
war  with  Alexander  the  Great,  carried  on  their  standards  ihs 
figure  of  a  nvxm,^    Here  is  evidently  the  crucifiM  standard  again. 

"This  must  have  been  (says  Mr.  Higglns)  a  Staurobates  or  Salivahana, 
and  looks  very  like  the  figure  of  a  man  carried  on  their  standards  by  the  Romans. 
This  was  similar  to  the  dove  carried  on  the  standards  of  the  Assyrians.  This 
must  have  been  the  crucifix  of  Nepaul."' 

Tertullian,  a  Christian  Father  of  the  second  and  third  centurieB, 
writing  to  the  Pagans,  says : 

"  The  origin  of  your  gods  is  derived  from  Jtgurei  moulded  on  a  erom.  All 
those  rows  of  images  on  your  sta/ndoflrde  are  the  appendages  of  crosses;  those 
hangings  on  your  standards  and  banners  are  the  robes  of  crosses."^ 

We  have  it  then,  on  the  authority  of  a  Christian  Father,  as  late 
as  A.  D.  211,  that  the  Christians  "  neither  adored  crosses  nor  desired 
them^^  bnt  that  the  Pagans  "  adored  crosses,"  and  not  that  alone^ 
but  "  a  cross  with  a  man  upon  it.^^  This  we  shall  presently  find  to 
be  the  case.  Jesus,  in  those  days,  nor  for  centuries  af  ter,  was  not  rep* 
resented  as  a  man  on  a  cross.  He  was  represented  as  a  lamij  and 
the  adoration  of  the  crucifix,  by  the  Cliiistians,  was  a  later  addition 
to  their  religion.     But  this  we  shall  treat  of  in  its  place. 

We  may  now  ask  the  question,  who  was  this  crucified  man 
whom  the  Pagans  '^adored^^  before  and  after  the  time  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ?  Who  did  the  crucifix  represent?  It  was,  undoubtedly, 
"  the  Saviour  crucified  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,"  long  before 
the  Christian  Era,  whose  effigies  were  to  be  seen  in  many  plaoea 
all  over  Italy,  These  Pagan  crucifixes  were  either  destroyed, 
corrupted,  or  adopted  ;  the  latter  was  the  case  with  many  ancient 
paintings  of  the  Bambino^  on  which  may  be  seen  the  words  Deo 
Soli,  Now,  these  two  words  can  never  apply  to  Christ  Jesus.  He 
was  not  Deus  Solus,  in  any  sense,  according  to  the  idiom  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  the  Komish  faith.  Whether  we  construe 
the  words  to  "  the  only  God,"  or  "  God  alone,"  they  are  equally 
heretical.  No  priest,  in  any  age  of  the  Church,  would  have 
thought  of  putting  them  there  ;  but  finding  them  there,  they  tol- 
erated them. 

In  the  " Celtic  Druids,^  Mr.  Higgins  describes  a  cruoifia>,  a 
Umb,  and  an  elephant,  which  was  cut  upon  the  "  fire  tower  "- 


>  In  his  Hlttory  qfthe  Ccanpaignt  (tf  AUod-         «  Apol.  c.  16 ;  Ad  MationnB,  c.  xii. 
mi(Ur.  *  See  the  chmpter  on  **  The  Worship  of  tlit 

*  See  Anacalypsls,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  Virgin/* 
» Ibid. 
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called — at  Brechin,  a  town  of  Forfarshire,  in  Scotland.  Although 
thej  appeared  to  be  of  very  ancient  date,  he  supposed,  at  that 
time,  that  thej  were  modem,  and  belonged  to  Christianity,  bnt 
fionie  years  afterwards,  he  wrote  as  follows : 

'  *  I  now  doubt  (the  modern  date  of  the  tower),  for  we  have,  over  and  over 
again,  seen  the  crucified  man  before  Christ.  We  have  also  found  *  The  Lamb 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,'  among  the  Camutes  of  Gkiul,  before  the 
time  of  Christ ;  and  when  I  contemplate  these,  and  the  Elephant  or  Ganeaa,  >  and  the 
lUn^  and  its  Cobra,'  lAnga,^  lana*  and  Nandies,  found  not  far  from  the  tower, 
An  the  estate  of  Lord  Castles,  with  the  Colidei,  the  island  of  lona,  and  li,  .  .  . 
1  am  induced  to  doubt  my  former  conclusions.  The  Elephant,  the  Ganesa  of 
India,  is  a  very  stubborn  fellow  to  be  found  here.  The  Ring,  too,  when  joined 
with  other  matters,  I  cannot  get  over.  AU  ihete  iuperstUiaM  mtut  have  came 
from  India."** 

On  one  of  the  Irish  "  round  towers  "  is  to  be  seen  a  crucijw 
rf  unmutakoMe  Asiatic  origm.^ 

K  we  turn  to  the  New  World,  we  shall  find,  strange  though  it 
may  appear,  that  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  worshiped 
a  crucified  Samour.  This  was  the  virgin-bom  Quetzalooade 
whose  crucifixion  is  represented  in  the  paintings  of  the  ^'  Codex 
Sargianus^^  and  the  "  Codex  Vaticanttay 

These  paintings  illustrate  the  religious  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Mftxicanfl,  and  were  copied  from  the  hieroglyphics  found  in  Mexico. 
The  Spaniards  destroyed  nearly  all  the  books,  ancient  monuments 
and  paintings  which  they  could  find ;  had  it  not  been  for  this,  much 
more  regarding  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  would  have 
been  handed  down  to  us.  Many  chapters  were  also  taken — by  the 
Spanish  authorities — ^f  rom  the  writings  of  the  first  historians  who 
wrote  on  ancient  Mexico.  AU  numuecrvpU  had  to  he  inspected 
premoue  to  hemg putUshed.  Anything  found  among  these  heathens 
resembling  the  religion  of  the  Christians,  was  destroyed  when  pos- 
rible.* 

The  first  Spanish  monks  who  went  to  Mexico  were  surprised 
to  find  the  cruo^  among  the  heathen  inhabitants,  and  upon  in- 
quiring what  it  meant,  were  told  that  it  was  a  representation  of 


s  Omma  Is  the  Indian  God  of  Wtodom. 
(Bm  AsUiie  BeieuthM.  vol.  1.) 

*  The  I^ttg  and  circle  wm  an  emblem  of 
fod,  or  eternity,  amoiui;  the  iRiufoM.  (See 
Landj :  Monnmental  Christianity,  p.  87.) 

*  ^le  Cobra,  or  hooded  snake,  is  a  native  of 
the  Jbff  ifufisi,  where  it  Is  held  as  aacred. 
(Bee  Knl^c :  Anct  Art  and  Mytho.,  p.  16,  and 
VHSDMon^s  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship. 

*  lAtiga  denotes,  in  thesectarian  worship  of 
the  WnOOM,  the  Phathu^  an  emblem  of  the 


male  or  generative  power  of  nature. 

*  lona^  or  Toni^  is  the  coonterpart  of  Linga, 
i. «.,  an  emblem  of  the  female  generative  power. 
We  have  seen  that  these  were  attached  to  the 
efllgies  of  the  IRndoo  cradfled  Savionr,  Criah- 
na. 

*  Anacalypsls,  vol.  11.  p.  180. 

*  See  Lnndy  :  Monumental  Christianity,  pp. 
258,  234,855. 

■  See  Kingsboroogh :  Mexican  Antiqnitlea, 
▼ol.  vi.  pp.  165  and  179. 
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Bacob  (Quetzalcoatle),  the  Son  of  Qodj  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Eopuoo.  They  said  that  he  was  placed  on  a  beam  of  wood,  wUh 
his  arms  stretched  ot^,  and  that  he  died  there.' 

Lord  Kmgsborough,  from  whose  very  learned  and  elaborate 
work  we  have  taken  the  above,  says : 

"  Being  questioned  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  became  acquainted  with 
these  things,  they  replied  that  the  lords  instructed  their  sons  in  them,  and  that 
thus  this  doctrine  descended  from  one  to  another."* 

Sometunes  Quetzalcoatle  or  Bacob  is  represented  as  Ued  to  the 
cross — ^just  as  we  have  seen  that  Attys  was  represented  by  the 
Phrygians — ^and  at  other  times  he  is  represented  "  in  the  attitade 
of  a  person  crucified,  with  impressions  of  nail-holes  in  his  hands 
and  feet,  but  not  actually  upon  a  cross  " — just  as  we  have  found 
the  Hindoo  Orish/nay  and  as  he  is  represented  in  Fig.  No.  8.  Be- 
neath this  representation  of  Quetzalcoatle  crucified,  is  an  image  of 
Death,  which  an  angry  serpent  seems  threatening  to  devour.* 

On  the  73d  page  of  the  Borgian  MS.,  he  is  represented  crudjied 
on  a  cross  of  the  Oreeh  form.  In  this  print  there  are  also  impres- 
sions of  nails  to  be  seen  on  the  feet  and  hands^  and  his  body  is 
strangely  covered  with  suns,*^ 

In  vol.  ii.  plate  75,  the  god  is  crucified  in  a  circle  of  nineteen 
figures,  and  a  serpent  is  depriving  him  of  the  organs  of  generation. 

Lord  Kingsborough,  commenting  on  these  paintings,  says : 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  in  these  Mexican  paintings  the  faces  of  many  of  the 
flgures  are  black,  and  that  the  visage  of  Quetzalcoatle  is  frequently  painted  in  a 
very  deformed  manner."* 

His  lordship  further  tells  us  that  (according  to  the  belief  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans),  '^  the  death  of  Quetzalcoatle  upon  the  cross " 
was  "  <m  atonement  for  the  sins  ofmcmkmd.^^* 

Dr.  Daniel  Brinton,  in  his  "  Myths  of  the  New  World^^  tells 
us  that  the  Aztecs  had  a  feast  which  they  celebrated  ''  in  the  ea/rly 
spring^^^  when  "  victims  were  nailed  to  a  cross  and  shot  with  an 
oflrrowP'* 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  in  his  "  American  Resewrches^^  also 
speaks  of  this  feast,  when  the  Mexicans  crucified  a  man,  and  pierced 
him  with  an  arrow.' 


>  See  Kiogiboroiigh  :  jj^r^iW"  Antiquities,  *  Brinton :  Myths  of  tho  New  World,  p.  flB. 

▼ol.  Ti.  p.  166.  *  See,  also,   Monamental  ChriBtiAnity,    p. 


« Ibid.  p.  162. 

*  Ibid.  p.  161.  "  Once  a  year  the  ancient  Mexicans  made  an 
« Ibid.  p.  107.  image  of  one  of  their  gods,  which  was  pierced 

*  Ibid.  p.  167.  by  an  arrow,  shot  by  a  prieet  of  (^aetsalooatU.** 

*  Ibid.  p.  106b  (Donlap*!  Spirit  Hist,  907.) 
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The  aathor  of  Montim&fUal  Christianity^  speaking  of  this, 

"  Here  is  the  old  story  of  the  Prometheus  eruc^fied  on  the  Caucasus,  andofaU 
Bagan  erueifixion$  qf  the  young  ineamaie  diviniiies  of  India,  Fbtm,  Asia 
\nor  and  Egypt,**^ 


Tiiis  we  believe ;  hut  how  did  this  myth  get  there  f  He  does 
eay,  bat  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  iu  a  f  ature  chapter,  how  this 
Sioid  otiier  myths  of  Eastern  origin  became  known  in  the  New 
"World." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  connection  with  what  we  have  seen 

csonceming  the  Mexican  crucified  god  being  sometimes  represented  as 

ibl{ickj  and  the  feast  when  the  crucified  man  was  shot  with  an  arrow, 

^hat  eflSgies  of  a  hlach  crucified  man  were  found  in  Italy  /  that 

Orishna,  the  crucified,  is  very  often  represented  hloick;  and  that 

Criahna  was  shot  with  an  arrow. 

Crosses  were  also  found  in  Yuca,tanj  as  well  as  Mexico,  with  a 
Tyux/n  vpon  them.*  CogoUudo,  in  his  "  History  of  Yucatan,"  speak- 
ing of  a  crucifix  found  there,  says : 

"  Don  Eagenio  de  Alcantara  (one  of  the  true  teachers  of  the  €k>spel),  told  me, 
not  only  once,  that  I  might  safely  write  that  the  Indians  of  Cozumel  possessed 
this  holy  cross  in  the  time  of  their  paganism;  and  that  some  years  had  elapsed 
ance  it  was  brought  to  Medira;  for  having  heard  from  many  persons  what  was 
reported  of  it,  he  had  made  particular  inquiries  of  some  very  old  Indians  who 
resided  there,  who  assured  him  that  it  was  the  fact." 

He  then  speaks  of  the  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  cruci- 
fix being  found  among  the  Indians  of  Cozumel,  and  ends  by  say- 
ing: 

"But  if  it  be  considered  that  these  Indians  believed  that  the  Son  of  €k>d, 
whom  they  called  Bacob,  had  died  upon  across,  with  hie  arms  stretched  out  upon  U, 
it  cannot  appear  so  difficult  a  matter  to  comprehend  that  they  should  have 
formed  his  image  according  to  the  religious  creed  which  they  possessed."^ 

We  shall  find,  in  another  chapter,  that  these  virgin-bom 
"  Saviours "  and  "  Slain  Ones  ;"  Crishna,  Osiris,  Horus,  Attys, 
Adonis,  Bacchus,  &c. — whether  torn  in  pieces,  killed  by  a  boar,  or 
crucified — vnll  all  melt  into  one. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  important  fact  not  generally  known, 
namely :  ITiere  a/re  no  early  representations  of  Christ  Jesus  suffer- 
ing on  the  cross. 
'       -^^■^—  -^-^-^  ^^^^^  ^■^^— '^— ^ 

1  Honnmental  Christianity,  p.  883.  Mexican  Antiqoitiea,  vol.  vi.  p.  109. 

*  See  Appendix  A.  *  Qaoted  by  Lord  Kingsborongh :  Hexfoaa 

'  8m  Monomental  CtaiistiAnity,  p.  890,  and      Antiqnities,  vol.  vL  p.  178. 
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Rev.  J.  P.  Luudy,  speaking  of  this,  says : 

"  Why  should  a  fact  so  well  known  to  the  heathen  as  the  oniciflzicmbe  oon- 
cealed?  And  yet  «to  actual  realistic  representation  neeer  onee  oeewn  in  ike  mom^ 
menu  of  thriaUanity,  for  more  than  aix  or  seven  centuries"^ 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  "  History  of  Our  Lord  in  Art,"  says : 

**  The  crucifixion  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  of  early  Christianity. ,  The  death 
of  our  Lord  was  represented  by  various  types,  but  never  in  its  actual  form, 

"  The  earliest  instances  of  the  crucifixion  are  found  in  illustrated  manuscripU 
of  various  countries,  and  in  those  ivory  and  enameled  forms  which  are  described 
in  the  Introduction.  Some  of  these  are  ascertained,  by  historical  or  by  internal 
evidence,  to  have  been  executed  in  the  ninth  century,  there  is  one  also,  of  an  ex- 
traordinary  rude  and  fantastic  character,  in  a  MS.  in  the  ancient  libraiy  of  8t 
Galle,  which  is  ascertained  to  be  of  the  eighth  century.  At  aU  events,  there  seems 
no  Just  grounds  at  present  for  assigning  an  earlier  date,*** 

**  Early  Christian  art,  such  as  it  appears  in  the  bas-reliefs  on  sarcophagi,  gave 
but  one  solitary  incident  from  the  story  of  Our  Lord's  Passion,  and  thai  uU&iiy 
divested  ofaU  circumstances  of  suffering.  Our  Lord  is  represented  as  yoong  and 
beautiful,  free  from  bonds,  with  no  '  accursed  tree*  on  his  shoulders. *** 

The  oldest  representation  of  Christ  Jesus  was  a  figure  of  a 
lamby  to  which  sometimes  a  vase  was  added,  into  which  his  blood 
flowed,  and  at  other  times  couched  at  the  foot  of  a  cross.  TMb 
custom  avhsisted  up  to  the  year  680,  and  tmtil  the  pontificate  qf 
Agaihon^  dwring  the  reign  of  Constantine  Pogonat.  By  the  sizUi 
synod  of  Constantinople  (canon  82)  it  was  ordained  that  instead  of 
the  ancient  symbol,  which  had  been  the  Lamb,  the  figure  of  a  man 
fastened  to  a  cross  (such  as  the  Paga/ns  had  adored),  should  be 
represented.    All  this  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Adrian  I.* 

A  simple  cross,  which  was  the  symbol  of  eternal  life,  or  of  sal- 
vation, among  the  ancients,  was  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  placed 
alongside  of  the  Lamb,  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Lamb  was  put 
on  the  cross,  as  the  ancient  Israelites  had  put  the  paschal  lamb 
centuries  before,'  and  then,  as  we  have  seen,  they  put  a  m/am 
upon  it. 

Christ  Jesus  is  also  represented  in  early  art  as  the  ^^  Gh>od 
Shepherd,"  that  is,  as  a  young  man  with  a  lamb  on  his  shoulders.* 


>  Monamental  Christianity,  p.  M6. 

•  History  of  Our  Lord  in  Art,  toI.  1L  p.  187. 
« Ibid.  p.  817. 

«  See  niustrations  in  n>id.  vol.  i. 

•  See  Dapois :  Origin  of  Religions  Belief,  p. 
8S8.  HiggiDB :  Anacalypsis,  vol.  ii.  Ill,  and 
MonnmenUl  Christianity,  p.  MS,  €t  ssq. 

•  The  paschal  lamb  was  roasted  on  a  ervm^ 
by  ancient  Israel,  and  is  still  so  done  by  the 
Samaritans  at  Nabloas.  (See  Lnndy's  Mona- 
mental Christianity,  pp.  19  and  947.) 

*'  The  Umb  slain  (at  the  feast  of  the  past- 


over)  was  roasted  whole,  with  two  spits  tluail 
through  it-one  lengthwise,  and  one  transv«ne|y 
—crossing  each  other  near  the  fore  lega ;  so 
that  the  animal  was,  in  a  manner,  cnu^JUd* 
Not  a  bone  of  it  might  be  broken— a  drcnm- 
stance  strongly  representing  the  snlferlngi  of 
our  Lord  Jesns.  ths  pastoffer  afolii  ybr  tM.*' 
(Barnes's  Notes,  vol.  i.  p.  883.) 

V  See  King :  The  Gnostics  and  their  Ba- 
mains,  p.  188.  Also,  Monamental  Ohriatlaiiltj, 
and  Jameson's  History  of  Oar  Lord  in  Art.  iOC 
illastratioas. 
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^Phis  is  just  the  manner  in  which  the  Pagan  Apollo,  Merciiy  and 
others  were  represented  oentnries  before.* 
Mrs.  Jameson  says : 

"  Mereurjf  altired  as  a  Aepkerd,  with  a  ram  on  hia  shouldere,  borne  in  tbe 
■une  manner  as  in  many  of  the  Christian  representations,  was  no  unf  reqnent 
object  0n  ancient  art)  and  in  some  instances  led  to  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  the  two,*^  that  is,  between  Mereurjf  and  Chri$t  JetuM. 

M.  Benan  says : 

"  The  <3ood  Shepherd  of  the  catacombs  in  Rome  is  a  copy  from  the  Ariateu9, 
or  from  the  ApoQo  Jfamius,  which  flgored  in  the  same  posture  on  the  Bagan 
aaioophagi;  and  stiU  carries  the  flute  of  Fan,  in  the  midst  of  the  four  half-naked 
>na."» 


The  Egyptian  Savionr  Hotub  was  called  the  ^^  Shepherd  of  the 
People.*'* 

The  Hindoo  Savionr  Orishna  was  called  the  '^  Boyal  Good  Shep- 
herd.''^ 

We  have  seen,  then,  on  the  authority  of  a  Christian  writer 
who  has  made  the  subject  a  special  study,  that,  '^  there  seems  no 
just  grounds  at  present  for  assigning  an  earlier  date,"  for  the  ^'  ear- 
liest instances  of  the  crucifixion  "  of  Christ  Jesus,  represented  in 
art,  than  the  eigJUh  or  ninih  century.  Now,  a  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  wJuU  these  crueifiases  looked  like.  If  the  reader  imagines 
that  the  crucifixes  which  are  familiar  to  us  at  the  present  day  are 
similar  to  those  early  ones,  we  would  inform  him  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  earliest  artists  of  the  crucifixion  represent  the  Christian 
Saviour  as  yovng  and  beardlesSy  always  without  tbe  crown  of 
thorns,  alive,  and  erect,  apparently  elate ;  no  signs  of  bodily  suf- 
fering are  there.' 

On  page  151,  plate  181,  of  Jameson's  "  History  of  Our  Lord 
in  Art "  (vol.  ii.),  he  is  represented  standing  on  a  foot-rest  on  the 
cross,  alive,  and  eyes  open.  Again,  on  page  330,  plate  253,  he  is 
represented  standing  '^  with  body  upright  and  arms  extended 
straight,  with  no  nadlsy  no  wounds^  no  crown  of  thorns — frequently 
clothed,  and  with  a  regal  crown — a  God,  young  and  beautiful, 
hanging,  as  it  were,  without  compulsion  or  pain." 

On  page  167,  plate  188,  are  to  be  seen  "  the  thieves  botmd  to  their  , 

>  See  Kiog*B    Onoeticv,  p.  178.     Knight :  thology,  p.  ttH.  note. 

Indent  Art  and  Mjthology,    p.   xxii.,   and  *  Danlap  :  Spirit  Hift,  p.  185. 

Jameeon*B  Hlfltory  of  Onr  LoMi  in  Art,  ii.  840.  *  See  chapter  xril.  and  vol.  it  Hiat  Hindo- 

*Jameaon:  Hiat  of   Onr  Lord  in  Art,  p.  atan. 

MO, Tol. ii.  •See  Jameeon*a  Hiai.  of  Our  Lord  in  Art, 

*  Quoted  in  Knight :  Ancient  Art  and  My-  toI.  il.  p.  14SL 
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eros8  {which  is  si/m^ly  an  upright  hecmiy  withcmt  cro8s4)aa  f),  wi 
the  figure  of  the  Lord  standing  between  them."  He  is  not  bou 
nor  nailed  to  a  cross  ;  no  cross  is  there.  He  is  simply  standi 
erect  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  This  is  a  representation  of  what 
styled,  "  Early  cruAiijixion  with  thieves.^^  On  page  173,  pkte 
we  have  a  representation  of  the  crucifixion,  in  which  Jesos  and  th 
thieves  are  represented  crucified  on  the  Egyptian  tau  (see  Fig 
No.  12).  The  thieves  are  tied^  but  the  man-god  is  nailed  to  th 
cross.  A  similar  representation  may  be  seen  on  page  189,  pk 
198. 

On  page  155,  plate  183,  there  is  a  representation  of  what  is 
called  "  Virgin  and  St.  John  at  foot  of  crosSy^  but  this  cross  is  sim- 
ply an  upright  beam  (as  Fig.  No.  13).  There  are  no  croes-bars 
attached.  On  page  167,  plate  188,  the  thieves  are  tied  to  an  up- 
right beam  (as  Fig.  13),  and  Jesus  stands  between  them,  vnih  arms 
extended  in  the  form  of  a  crossj  as  the  Hindoo  Crishna  is  to  be 
seen  in  Fig.  No.  8.  On  page  157,  plate  185,  Jesus  is  represented 
crucified  on  the  Egyptian  cross  (as  No.  12). 

Some  ancient  crucifixes  represent  the  Christian  Saviour  cruci- 
fied on  a  cross  similar  in  form  to  the  Roman  figure  which  stands  for 
the  number  ten  (see  Fig.  No.  14).  Thus  we  see  that  there  was 
no  uniformity  in  representing  the  ^*  cross  of  Christ,"  among  the 
early  Christians;  even  the  cross  which  Constantino  put  on  his 
"  Labarum,"  or  sacred  banner,  was  nothing  more  than  the  mono* 
gram  of  the  Pagan  god  Osiris  (Fig.  No.  15),*  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 


N9ie       N!I8      N!M> 


N!I5 


The  dogma  of  the  vicarious  atonement  has  met  with  no  success 
whatever  among  the  Jews.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  evident. 
The  idea  of  vicarious  atonement,  in  any  form,  is  contrary  to  Jew- 


>  "It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
croes  of  Constantine  was  of  the  simple  con- 
stniction  as  now  understood.  ...  As  re- 
gards the  Labamm,  the  coins  of  the  time,  in 
which  it  is  especially  set  forth,  prove  that  the 


so-called  cross  upon  it  was  nothing  else  than 
the  same  ever-recurring  monogram  of  Christ" 
(that  is.  the  XP).  (History  of  Our  Lord  In  Art, 
vol.  ii.  p.  81G.  See  also.  Smith's  Bible  Dlo> 
Uonary,  art.  "Labamm.*') 
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ish  ethics,  bat  it  is  in  full  accord  with  the  Geidile.  The  Ioajo  or- 
dains that'  '^  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin,"  and 
not  for  the  sin  or  crime  committed  by  any  other  person.  No  ran- 
som shonld  protect  the  murderer  against  the  arm  of  justice.'  The 
principle  of  eqaal  rights  and  equal  responsibilities  is  fundamental 
in  the  law.  If  the  law  of  Ood — for  as  such  it  is  received — de- 
nounces the  vicarious  atonement,  viz.,  to  slaughter  cm  innocent 
person  to  atone/or  the  crimes  of  others,  then  God  must  abhor  it. 
What  is  more,  Jesus  is  said  to  have  sanctioned  this  law,  for  is  he 
not  made  to  say  :  '^  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law, 
or  the  prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.  For 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law.'" 

^  Salvation  is  and  can  be  nothing  else  than  learning  the  laws  of 
life  and  keeping  them.  There  is,  in  the  modem  world,  neither 
place  nor  need  for  any  of  the  theological  '  schemes  of  salvation  ' 
or  theological  '  Saviours.'  No  wrath  of  either  God  or  devil  stands 
in  man's  way  ;  and  therefore  no  ^  sacrifice'  is  needed  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way.  Jesus  saves  only  as  he  helps  men  know  and  keep 
Gknl's  laws.  Thousands  of  other  men,  in  their  degree,  are  Saviours 
in  precisely  the  same  way.  As  there  has  been  no  '  fall  of  man,' 
all  the  hundreds  of  theological  devices  for  obviating  its  supposed 
effects  are  only  imaginary  cures  for  imaginary  ills.  What  man  does 
need  is  to  be  taught  the  necessary  laws  of  life,  and  have  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  adequate  motives  for  obeying  them.  To  know  and 
keep  God's  laws  is  being  reconciled  to  liim.  This  is  health  ;  and 
out  of  health — that  is,  the  perfect  condition  of  the  whole  man, 
ealled  holiness  or  wholeness — comes  happiness,  in  this  world  and 
in  all  worlds." 

nhr.lft.  •  Hum.  zxT.  tt-M.  •  Mitt  T.  17. 1& 
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THB   DABKNE88  AT  THB    GKlTOIFLXIOir. 

Thb  Lake  narrator  informs  ns  that  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Chriflt  Jesus,  the  san  was  darkened,  and  there  was  darkness  oyer 
the  earth  from  the  sixth  until  the  ninth  hour ;  also  the  veil  of  the 
temple  was  rent  in  the  midst.' 

The  MaUhew  narrator,  in  addition  to  this,  tells  us  that : 

**  The  earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  were  rent,  and  the  grayes  were  opened* 
•fid  fnany  bodie$  of  the  sairUi  which  slept  arose,  and  came  mU  qftheirgnme  .  .  . 
and  went  into  the  holy  city  and  appeared  imto  many."* 

'^  Sis  star  "  having  shone  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  his  having 
been  born  in  a  miraculous  manner,  it  was  necessary  that  at  the 
death  of  Christ  Jesus,  something  miraculous  should  happen. 
Something  of  an  unusual  nature  had  happened  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  other  supernatural  beings,  therefore  something  must  hap* 
pen  at  Ais  death ;  the  myth  would  not  have  been  complete  with- 
out  it.  In  the  words  of  YiBcount  Amberlj :  ''The  darkness  from 
the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour,  the  rending  of  the  temple  veil,  the 
earthquake,  the  rending  of  the  rocks,  are  altogether  like  the  prodi- 
qiee  attending  the  decease  of  other  great  m^en.'^* 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Geikie,  one  of  the  most  orthodox  writers,  says  :* 

"IHb  impossible  to  explain  the  oriffin  of  this  darkness.  The  passover  moon 
was  then  at  the  f  uU,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  an  eclipse.  The  early  Fathers^ 
xelying  on  a  notice  of  an  eclipse  that  seemed  to  coincide  in  time,  though  it  leaUy 
did  not,  fancied  that  the  darkness  was  caused  by  it,  but  incorrectly." 

Perhaps  "  the  origin  of  this  darkness  "  may  be  explained  from 
what  we  shall  now  see. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Hindoo  Saviour  Oriehna^  there 

<'LDln,xziii.44,4ft.  >Amberl7:  Analyris  of  Bdigiooi  Brli< 

•Xatthew,  xxTU.61-a.  p.968.        «  Life  of  Christ,  toI.  U.  p.  MS. 
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came  calamities  and  bad  omens  of  every  kind.  A  black  circle  snr- 
roanded  the  moon,  amd  ike  stm  wets  darkened  cU  noon-day  y  the 
sky  rained  fire  and  ashes ;  flames  bamed  dnsky  and  livid ;  demons 
committed  depredations  on  earth  ;  at  sunrise  and  snnset,  thousands 
of  figures  were  seen  skirmishing  in  the  air ;  spirits  were  to  be  seen 
on  all  sides.' 

When  the  confiict  began  between  Buddha^  the  Saviour  of  the 
World,  and  the  Prince  of  Evil,  a  thousand  appalling  meteors  feU; 
douds  a/nd  darJcness prevailed.  Even  this  earth,  with  the  oceans 
and  mountains  it  contains,  though  it  is  unconscious,  quaJced  like  a 
conscious  heinff — ^like  a  fond  bride  when  forcibly  torn  from  her 
bridegroom — ^like  the  festoons  of  a  vine  shaken  under  the  blast  of 
a  whirlwind.  The  ocean  rose  under  the  vibration  of  this  earthquake ; 
rivers  fiowed  back  toward  their  sources ;  peaks  of  lofty  mountains^ 
where  countless  trees  had  grown  for  ages,  rolled  crumbling  to  the 
earth ;  a  fierce  storm  howled  all  around ;  the  roar  of  the  concussion 
became  terrific ;  the  very  swn  enveloped  itsdf  in  avrfvl  darkness^ 
a/nd  a  host  of  headless  spirits  JUled  the  air.'' 

When  Prometheus  was  crucified  on  Mount  Caucasus,  the  whole 
frame  of  nalure  hecamne  convulsed.  The  earth  did  quake,  thunder 
roared,  lightning  flashed,  the  wild  winds  rent  the  vexed  air,  the 
boisterous  billows  rose,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  universe  seemed 
to  be  threatened.' 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans,  says  Canon  Farrar,^  had  always 
considered  that  the  births  and  deaths  of  great  men  were  announced 
by  edemal  signs.  We  therefore  find  that  at  the  death  of  RomAiJ/uSy 
the  founder  of  Home,  the  sun  was  darkened,  amd  there  was  da/rh" 
ness  over  the/ace  of  the  earth  for  the  space  of  six  hours.* 

When  Julius  OcBsar^  who  was  the  son  of  a  god,  was  murdered, 
there  was  a  darkness  over  the  earth,  the  sun  being  eclipsed  for  the 
epace  of  six  hours.* 

This  is  spoken  of  by  Virgil^  where  he  says : 

"  He  (the  Son)  covered  his  luminous  head  with  a  sooty  darkness. 
And  the  impious  ages  feared  eternal  night.  "^ 

It  is  also  referred  to  by  Tibullus,  Ovid,  and  Lucian  (poets), 
Pliny,  Appian,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Julius  Obsequenes  (historians.)' 

^^— ■  —    I^HM _  ^ ■ 

>  See  Prog.  Belig.  Ideai,  toL  L  p.  71.  160  and  600,  also  Joeephos  :  Jewish  Anttqnitiei, 

*  Bhyt  DaTid's  Baddhinn,  pp.  M,  87.  book  xiv.  cb.  xii.  and  note, 

*See  Potter's    iBscbylus,     "  Prometbeos  T'^oam  capat  obscnra  nitidam  fexrogln^ 
Chained,**  last  stanza.  texlt 

«  Farrar's  Life  of  Cbrlst,  p.  68.  Impiaqaie    iBtemam    timaemnt  sncnla 

*  See  Higglns :  Anacalypsis,  toI.  1.  pp.616,617.  noctem.*' 

*  See  Ibid,  and  Gibbon's  Rome,  vol.  1.  pp.  •  See  Gibbon's  Borne,  toL  L  pp.  .160  and  800L 
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When  jEscvlapvas  the  Saviour  was  pat  to  death,  the  9un  shone 
drndy  from  the  hectvens ;  the  birds  were  silent  in  the  darkened 
groves ;  the  trees  bowed  down  their  heads  in  sorrow ;  and  the 
hearts  of  all  the  sons  of  men  fainted  within  them,  because  the  healer 
of  their  pains  and  sickness  lived  no  more  npon  the  earth/ 

When  Hercvles  was  dying,  he  said  to  the  faithful  female  (lole) 
who  followed  him  to  the  last  spot  on  earth  on  which  he  trod, "  Weep 
not,  my  toil  is  done,  and  now  is  the  time  for  rest.  I  shall  see  thee 
again  in  the  bright  land  whicli  is  never  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
night."  Then,  as  the  dying  god  expired,  darkne^  was  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;  from  the  high  heaven  came  down  the  thick  clond, 
and  the  dim,  of  its  thunder  crashed  through  the  air.  In  this  man- 
ner, Zeus,  the  god  of  gods,  carried  his  son  home,  and  the  halls  of 
Olympus  were  opened  to  welcome  the  bright  hero  who  rested  from 
his  mighty  toil.  There  he  now  sits,  clothed  in  a  white  robe,  with 
a  crown  upon  his  head.' 

When  (Edipus  was  about  to  leave  this  world  of  pain  and  sor- 
row, he  bade  Antigone  farewell,  and  said,  "  Weep  not,  my  child, 
I  am  going  to  my  home,  and  I  rejoice  to  lay  down  the  burden  of 
my  woe."  Then  there  were  signs  in  the  heaven  above  and  on  the 
earth  beneath,  that  the  end  was  nigh  at  hand,  for  ihs  ea/rth  did 
quake^  amd  the  thunder  roared  and  echoed  again  and  again  through 
the  sky.* 

^^  The  Bomans  had  a  god  called  Quirinvus.  His  soul  emanated 
from  the  sun,  and  was  restored  to  it.  He  was  begotten  by  the 
god  of  armies  upon  a  virgin  of  the  royal  blood,  and  exposed  by 
order  of  the  jealous  tyrant  Amulius.  and  was  preserved  and  edu- 
cated among  shepherds.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  at  his  death,  when 
he  ascended  into  heaven ;  upon  which  the  sun  was  edipsed  or 
darkened.^^* 

When  Alexander  the  Oreat  died,  similar  prodigies  are  said  to 
have  happened ;  again,  when  foul  murders  were  committed,  it  is 
said  that  the  sun  seemed  to  hide  its  face.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
story  of  AtreuSy  King  of  Mycenae,  who  foully  murdered  the  chil- 
dren of  his  brother  Thyestes.  At  that  time,  the  sun,  unable  to 
endure  a  sight  so  horrible,  "  turned  his  course  backward  and  with- 
drew his  Ughty* 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  virgin-bom  QuetaalcooiUey  the 


>  Tales  of  Ancient  Qreeee,  p.  4A.  *  AnacalypeiB,  vol.  i.  p.  8S8. 

•  r>id.  pp.  61,  08.  *  See  Bell's  Pantheon,  vol.  L  p.  108. 

»  r)id.  p.  270. 
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Mexican  crucified  Saviour,  the  sun  was  darkened^  and  withheld  its 
light* 

Lord  Kingsborough,  speaking  of  this  event,  considers  it  very 
strange  that  the  Mexicans  should  have  preserved  an  account  of  it 
among  their  records,  when  "  the  great  eclipse  which  sacred  history 
records  "  is  Twt  recorded  in  profane  liistory. 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  speaking  of  this  phenomenon,  says : 

"  Under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  whole  earth,*  or  at  least  a  celebrated  prov- 
ince of  the  Roman  empire,*  was  involved  in  a  perpetual  darkness  of  three  hours. 
Even  this  miraculous  event,  which  ought  to  have  excited  the  wonder,  the  curi- 
osity, and  the  devotion  of  mankind,  passed  without  notice  in  an  age  of  science  and 
history.  It  happened  during  the  life-time  of  Seneca^  and  the  elder  Pliny,*  who 
must  liave  experienced  the  immediate  effects,  or  received  the  earliest  intelligence, 
of  the  prodigy.  Each  of  these  philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has  recorded 
all  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  earthquakes,  meteors,  comets  and  eclipses, 
which  his  indefatigable  curiosity  could  collect.*  But  the  one  and  the  other  have 
omitted  to  mention  the  greatest  phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye  has  been 
witness  since  the  creation  of  the  globe. ''^ 

This  account  of  the  darkness  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  is  one  of  the  prodigies  related  in  the  New  Testament 
which  no  Christian  commentator  has  been  able  to  make  appear 
reasonable.  The  favorite  theory  is  that  it  was  a  natural  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  which  Ka/ppened  to  take  place  at  that  particular  time,  but,  if 
this  was  the  case,  there  was  nothing  supernatural  in  the  event,  and 
it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  death  of  Jesus.  Again,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  from  other  sources  that  such  an  event 
happened  at  that  time,  but  this  cannot  be  done.  The  argument 
from  the  duration  of  the  darkness — three  hov/rs — is  also  of  great 
force  against  such  an  occurrence  having  happened,  for  an  edipee 
seldom  lasts  in  great  intensity  more  than  six  mintUes. 

Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  an  eclipse  really  happened  at 
the  time  assigned  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  how  about  the  earth- 
quake, when  the  rocks  were  rent  and  the  graves  opened?  and  how 
about  the  "saints  which  slept"  rising  J^tZ^^  and  walking  in  the 
streets  of  the  Holy  City  and  appearing  to  mxmy  t  Surely,  the  faith 
that  would  remove  mountains,*  is  required  here. 


>  See  ELingsboroogb's  Mexican  Antlqaities, 
Tol.  Ti.  p.  6. 

*  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  seem  to  cover 
tile  whole  earth  with  darkneua,  in  which  they 
are  followed  by  most  of  the  modems.  (Qib- 
boo.  Lake,  xxili.  44,  says  "  amr  aU  the  earth,'") 

'  Origen  (a  Father  of  the  third  century)  and 
a  few  modem  critics,  are  dosirons  of  confining 
It  to  the  Und  of  J  ndea.    (Gibbon.) 

14 


*  Seneca,  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  his- 
torian, bom  in  Spain  a  few  years  b.  o.,  bat  edu- 
cated in  Rome,  and  became  a  **  Roman.** 

*  Pliny  the  elder,  a  celebrated  Roman  phil- 
osopher and  historian,  bom  aboat  88  a.  d. 

•  Seneca :  Qoaest  Nator.  1.  L  1ft,  tL  L  tU. 
17.    Pliny  :  Hist  Nator.  L  IL 

T  Gibbon^s  Rome,  1. 680,  6B0. 

•  Matt  xtL  so. 
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Shakespeare  has  embalmed  some  traditions  of  the  kind  exactly 
analogous  to  the  present  case : 

"  In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets.  ^> 

Belief  in  the  influence  of  the  stars  over  life  and  death^  and  in 
special  portents  at  the  death  of  greai  men,  survived,  indeed,  to 
recent  times.  Chaucer  abounds  in  allusions  to  it,  and  still  later 
Shakespeare  tells  us : 

"  When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen ; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes.  ** 

It  would  seem  that  this  superstition  survives  even  to  the  present 
day,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  dark  and  yellow  atmosphere 
which  settled  over  so  much  of  the  country,  on  t!ic>  day  of  the  re- 
moval of  President  Garfield  from  Washington  to  Long  Branch,  was 
sincerely  held  by  hundreds  of  persons  to  be  a  death-warning  sent 
from  heaven,  and  there  were  numerous  predictions  that  disso- 
lution would  take  place  before  the  train  arrived  at  its  destination. 

As  Mr.  Greg  remarks,  there  can,  we  think,  remain  little  doubt 
in  unprepossessed  minds,  that  the  whole  legend  in  question  was  one 
of  those  intended  to  magnify  Christ  Jesus,  which  were  current 
in  great  numbers  at  the  time  the  Matthew  narrator  wrote,  and 
which  he,  with  the  usual  want  of  discrimination  and  somewhat 
omnivorous  tendency,  which  distinguished  him  as  a  compiler,  ad- 
mitted into  his  Gospel. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


^^HB  DESOENDED    UTTO  HSLL." 


Thx  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesas'  descent  into  hoU  is  emphatically 
part  of  the  Christian  belief,  although  not  alluded  to  by  Christian 
divines  excepting  when  unavoidable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  taught  in  the  Creed  of  the  Christians, 
wherein  it  says : 

''i&  dnomdwl  inito  AM,  and  on  the  third  dan  ^  ^^^^  again  flrom  the  dead,** 

The  doctrine  was  also  taught  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
St  Chrysoetom  (bom  347  ▲.  d.)  asks : 

"  Who  bat  tn  infldd  would  deny  that  Christ  was  in  hell  f  **> 

And  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  is  equally  dear  and  emphatic  as  to 
Jesus'  descent  into  hell.    He  says : 

"  The  Lord  preached  the  gospel  to  those  in  Hades,  as  well  as  to  aU  in  earth, 
in  order  that  all  might  believe  and  be  saved,  wherever  they  were.  If,  then,  the 
Lord  descended  to  Hades  for  no  other  end  but  to  preach  the  gospel,  as  He  did 
deeeend,  it  was  either  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all,  or  to  the  Hebrews  only.  If 
accordingly  to  all,  then  all  who  believe  shaU  be  saved,  although  they  may  be  of 
the  Gentiles,  on  making  their  profession  there."* 


Origen,  who  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second,  and 
beginning  of  the  third  centuries,  also  emphatically  declares  that 
Christ  Jesus  descended  into  hell.' 

Ancient  Christian  works  of  art  represent  his  descent  into  helL* 
The  apocryphal  gospels  teach  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus' 
descent  into  hell,  the  object  of  which  was  to  preach  to  those  in 
bondage  there,  and  to  liberate  the  eainie  who  had  died  before 
his  advent  on  earth. 

>  Qooted  by  Bonwlck :  Bgy^tiMsi  Belief,  p.  >  Contra  Oeknis.  bk.  IL  e.  4S. 

48.  *  See  Jameeon's  Hist  of  Our  Lord  in  Art, 

<  Strom.  tL  G.  6.  toL  IL  pp.  854,  866. 

[911] 
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On  account  of  the  sin  committed  by  Adam  in  the  Garden  of 
Edon,  all  mankind  were  doomed,  all  had  gone  to  hell — excepting 
those  who  had  been  translated  to  heaven — even  those  persons  who 
were  *'  after  God's  own  heart,"  and  who  had  belonged  to  hiB 
"  chosen  people."  The  coming  of  Christ  Jesus  into  the  world, 
however,  made  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  man.  The  sainU 
were  then  liberated  from  their  prison,  and  all  those  who  believe 
in  the  efBcacy  of  his  name,  shall  escape  hereafter  the  tortures  of 
hell.  This  is  the  doctrine  to  be  found  in  the  apocryphal  gospels, 
and  was  tau<i:ht  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.* 

In  the  ^^  Gospel  of  Nicodemus^^  (apoc.)  is  to  be  found  the 
whole  story  of  Christ  Jesus'  descent  into  hell,  and  of  his  liberating 
the  saints. 

Satan,  and  the  Prince  of  HcU,  having  heard  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth was  about  to  descend  to  their  domain,  began  to  talk  the  matter 
over,  as  to  what  they  should  do,  &c.  While  thus  engaged,  on  a 
sudden,  there  was  a  voice  as  of  thunder  and  the  rushing  of  winds, 
saying :  "  Lift  up  your  gates,  O  ye  Princes,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  O 
ye  everlasting  gates,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in." 

When  the  Prince  of  Hell  heard  this,  he  said  to  his  impious  ofll- 
cers :  '^  Shut  the  brass  gates  .  .  .  and  make  them  fast  with 
iron  bars,  and  fight  courageously." 

The  saints  having  heard  what  had  been  said  on  both  sides,  im- 
mediately spoke  with  a  loud  voice,  saying :  "  Open  thy  gates,  that 
the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in."  The  divine  prophets,  JDcnnd 
and  Isaiah^  were  particularly  conspicuous  in  this  protest  against  the 
intentions  of  the  Prince  of  Hell. 

Again  the  voice  of  Jesus  was  heard  saying :  "  Lift  up  your  gates, 
O  Prince ;  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  gates  of  hell,  and  the  King  of 
Glory  will  enter  in."  The  Prince  of  Hell  then  cried  out :  "  Who 
is  the  King  of  Glory?"  upon  which  the  prophet  David  com- 
menced to  reply  to  him,  but  while  he  was  speaking,  the  mighty 
Lord  Jesus  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  broke  asunder  the 
fetters  which  before  could  not  be  broken,  and  crying  aloud,  said : 
"  Come  to  me,  all  ye  saints,  who  were  created  in  my  image,  who 
were  coudemned  by  the  tree  of  the  forbidden  fruit  .  .  .  live 
now  by  the  word  of  my  cross." 

Tlicn  presently  all  the  saints  were  joined  together,  hand  in  hand, 
and  tlie  Lord  Jesus  laid  hold  on  Adam's  hand,  and  ascended  from 
hell,  and  all  the  saints  of  God  followed  him.' 

1  See  Jameson's  Hist,  of  Our  Lord  In  Art,  *  Nicodemas :  Apoc.  ch.  xvi.  and  xiz. 

▼ol.  U.  pp.  860,  861. 


"he  desoended  into  hell." 
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^When  the  saints  arrived  in  paradise,  two  "  very  ancient  men  *' 
^t  them,  and  were  asked  by  the  saints :  "  Who  are  ye,  who  have 
^>t  been  with  ns  in  hell,  and  have  had  your  bodies  placed  in  par- 
iae  i"     One  of  these  "  very  ancient  men  "  answered  and  said : 
I  am  JBnochj  who  was  translated  by  the  word  of  God,  and  this 
an  who  is  with  me  is  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  who  was  translated  in  a 
ery  chariot"* 

The  doctrine  of  the  descent  into  hell  may  be  fonnd  alluded  to 
^  the  canonical  books ;  thos,  for  instance,  in  I.  Peter : 

"  It  is  bettor,  if  the  wiU  of  God  be  so,  that  ye  suffer  for  well  doing,  than  for 
eril  doing.  For  Christ  also  liath  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he 
might  bring  ns  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the 
spirit:  bif  iokieh  ai90  he  vent  and  preached  unto  the  spiriU  in  priaon"^ 

Again,  in  "  Acts,"  where  the  writer  is  speaking  of  David  as  a 
prcphety  he  says : 

"  He,  seeing  this  before,  spalLe  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  thai  his  eatU  wa$ 
not  10  in  heil,  neither  his  flesh  did  see  corruption."' 

The  reason  why  Christ  Jesas  has  been  made  to  descend  into 
hell,  is  because  U  is  ajHirt  of  the  tmiversal  my  thos,  even  the  three 
dayi  duration.  The  Sa/oiours  of  mankind  had  all  done  so,  hs 
must  therefore  do  likewise. 

Orishna,  the  Hindoo  Saviour,  descended  into  heU,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  dead  (the  doomed),*  before  he  returned  to  his 
heavenly  seat. 

Zoroaster  J  of  the  Persians,  descended  into  hell.^ 
Osiris,  the  Egyptian  Saviour,  descended  into  hM.* 
HoTus,  the  virgin-bom  Saviour,  descended  into  hell? 
Adonis,  the  virgin-bom  Saviour,  descended  into  hell? 
Ba^Jvus,  the  virgin-bom  Saviour,  descended  into  hell? 
HerculeSy  the  virgin-bom  Saviour,  descended  into  heU?' 
Mercurt/y  the  Word  and  Messenger  of  God,  descended  into  heU?* 


>  Nloodemni :  Apoc.  ch.  xx. 
•L  Peter,  Hi.  17-19. 

*  Acts,  U.  ai. 

*  See  Asiatic  Besearches,  toI.  1.  p.  987.  Bon- 
wick*!  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  108,  and  Maurice : 
Indian  Antiqaitiefl,  vol.  IL  p.  8S. 

*  See  Monamental  Christianity,  p.  286. 

*  See  Dopnls  :  Origin  of  Religions  Belief,  p. 
BiO,  Bonwick's  Egyptian  Belief,  and  Dnnlap's 
Mysteries  of  Adoni,  pp.  12S,  102. 

V  See  Chap.  XXXIX. 

'  See  Beirs  Pantheon,  vol.  1.  p.  12. 

*  See  Higgins  :  Anacalypsis,  vol.  L  p.  822. 
Dnpnis :  Origin  of  Beligioos  Belief,  p.  267,  and 


Dnnlap's  Mysteries  of  Adoni,  p.  88. 

>*  See  Taylor's  Mysteries,  p.  40,  and  Mys- 
teries of  Adoni,  pp.  04-80. 

"  See  Bcirs  Pantheon,  toI.  U.  p.  72.  Onr 
Christian  writers  discover  considerable  appre- 
hension, and  ajealoas  cantion  in  their  lan- 
guage, when  the  resemblance  between  Fagath 
ism  and  Christianity  might  bo  apt  to  strike 
the  mind  too  cogently.  In  quoting  Borace*s 
account  of  Mercury>  descent  into  hell,  and  his 
causing  a  cessation  of  the  sufferings  there,  Mr. 
Spence,  in  ''  Bell's  Pantheon,''  says  : ''  As  this, 
pertiaps,  may  be  a  mythical  part  of  his  cliarao- 
ter,  u€  had  better  let  U  alone,'' 
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Bald/wTy  the  Scandinavian  god,  after  being  killed,  deaoendid 
into  heU^ 

QuetzaloocUlej  the  Mexican  crucified  Savioor,  deacended  into 
AeB.' 

All  these  gods,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
remained  in  hell  for  the  space  of  three  days  and  three  nights. 
^'  Tliey  descended  into  hell,  and  on  the  third  day  rose  again."' 

1  See  Bonwiek  :  ViTptiu  BaUfli;  pi  160^  »  See  IfaJam  AnHgnltfais  toL  ft  pu  m, 

end  Mallet,  p.  44a  •  See  the  dieptar  on 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

THB  BBSlTSBBCrnON  AND  ABOEirBION  OF  0HBI8T  JEBUB. 

Thb  story  of  the  resnirection  of  Christ  Jesus  is  related  by  the 
four  Gospel  narrators,  and  is  to  the  effect  that,  after  being  cruci- 
fied, his  body  was  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth,  laid  in  a  tomb,  and  a 
^^ great  stone"  rolled  to  the  door.  The  sepnlchre  was  then  made 
sure  by  "  sealing  the  stone  "  and  "  setting  a  watch." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  week  some  of  Jesus'  followers  came  to  see 

the  sepulchre,  when  they  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  '^  sealing  "  and 

the  ^^  watch,"  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  descended  from  heaven, 

had  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door,  and  that  ^^Jeaus  had  risen 

from  the  dead.^^* 

The  story  of  his  ascension  is  told  by  the  MarTf  narrator,  who 
says  '^  he  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 
QcfA ; "  by  Luke^  who  says  "  lie  was  carried  up  into  heaven  ; "  and 
by  the  writer  of  the  Acts^  who  says  "  he  was  taken  up  (to  heaven) 
and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  sight." 

We  will  find,  in  stripping  Christianity  of  its  robes  of  Paganism, 
that  these  miraculous  events  must  be  put  on  the  same  level  with 
those  we  have  already  examined. 

Orishna^  the  crucified  Hindoo  Saviour,  rose  from  the  deady  and 
ascended  hodily  into  hea/ven*  At  that  time  a  great  light  enveloped 
the  earth  and  illuminated  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven.  Attended 
by  celestial  spirits,  and  luminous  as  on  that  night  when  he  was  bom 
in  the  house  of  Vasudeva,  Crishna  pursued,  by  his  own  light,  the 
journey  between  earth  and  heaven,  to  the  bright  paradise  from 
whence  he  had  descended.  AH  men  saw  liim,  and  exclaimed, 
**  Zoy  Crishia^s  soul  ascends  its  native  shies  !  "* 

1  See  MaUhew,  xxriiL    Mtrk,  zvl.    Lake,  •  See  Higgine :  Anacalypsi*,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

zziT.  and  John,  zz.  <  Mark,  xrl.  19.       Bonwick's  Egyptiao  Belief,  p.  168.     Asiatio 


*  Lake,  xziv.  61.  «  Acts,  i.  9.  BeMarchee,  vol  1.  pp.  259  and  261. 

•  See  Dapuia :  Origin  of  Religions  Belief,  p.  ^  see  Prog.  Belig.  Ideas,  toI.  L  p.  78.    Hist 
MO.   Hlggfaui :  Anacaljrpsis,  toI.  11.  pp.  142  and  Hindoetan,  ii.  pp.  466  and  478. 

MB.  *'  In  Hlndn  pictores,  Vishnn,  who  is  identt- 
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Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  ^^  Oriental  Beligions,"  tells  ns  that  Udma 
— ^an  incarnation  of  Vishnu — after  his  manifestations  on  earth,  "a< 
Icut  ascended  to  hea/oen^'*  '^  resuming  his  divine  essence." 

"  By  the  blessings  of  K&ma's  name,  and  through  previous  faith 
in  him,  all  sins  are  remitted,  and  every  one  who  shall  at  death  pro- 
nounce his  name  with  sincere  woi^ship  shall  be  forgiven."* 

The  mythological  account  of  Buddha^  the  son  of  the  Virgin 
Maya,  who,  as  the  God  of  Love,  is  named  CamrdeOy  Carriy  and 
Ccmuiy  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  other  virgin-bom  gods. 
When  he  died  there  were  tears  and  lamentations.  Heaven  and  earth 
are  said  equally  to  have  lamented  the  loss  of  "  Dwine  I/yoe^  inso- 
much that  Mahordeo  (the  supreme  god)  was  moved  to  pity,  and  ex- 
claimed, '^  Riee^  holy  loveP^  on  which  Oama  was  restored  and  the 
lamentations  changed  into  the  most  enthusiastic  joy.  The  heavens 
are  said  to  have  echoed  back  the  exulting  sound ;  then  the  deity, 
supposed  to  be  lost  {dead)y  was  restored,  ''  JidPs  great  d/read  and 
Kea/oerCs  eternal  cuimiration.^^* 

The  coverings  of  the  body  unrolled  themselves,  and  the  lid  of 
his  coffin  was  opened  by  supernatural  powere." 

Biuidha  also  ascended  bodily  to  the  celestial  regions  when  his 
mission  on  earth  was  fulfilled,  and  marks  on  the  rocks  of  a  high 
mountain  are  shown,  and  believed  to  be  the  last  impression  of 
his  footsteps  on  this  earth.  By  prayers  in  his  name  his  fol- 
lowers expect  to  receive  the  rewards  of  paradise,  and  finally  to 
become  one  with  him,  as  he  became  one  with  the  Source  of  Life.* 

Lao-Kiwriy  the  virgin-bom,  he  who  had  existed  from  all  eter- 
nity, when  his  mission  of  benevolence  was  completed  on  earth, 
ascended  bodily  into  the  paradise  above.  Since  this  time  he  has 
been  worshiped  as  a  gody  and  splendid  temples  erected  to  his 
memory/ 

Zoroaster^  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
who  was  considered  '^  a  divine  messenger  sent  to  redeem  men  from 
their  evil  ways,"  ascended  to  heaven  at  the  end  of  his  earthly 
career.  To  this  day  his  followers  mention  him  with  the  greatest 
reverence,  calling  him  "  The  Immortal  Zoroaster,"  "  The  Blessed 
Zoroaster,"  "  The  Living  Star,"  &c.* 

fled  with  Crisbna,  U  often  seen  moanted  on  *  Asiatic  Bee.,  toI.  x.  p.  129.    AnAcaljpiiii 

the  Bftgle  Garnda/'     (Moore  :  Hindn  Panth.  vol.  il.  p.  103. 

p.  214.)    And  M.  Sonnerat  noticed  **  two  basso-  *  Bnnsen  :  The  Angel-Meeeiah,  p.  48. 

relievos  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  of  *  Prog.  Belig.  Ideas,  toL  i.  p.  86.    See  alfo^ 

Bordeaux  Cathedral,  one  of  which  represents  Higgine  :  Anacalypsls,  vol.  i  p.  169. 

the  ascension  of  oor  Saviour  to  heaven  on  an  •  Prog.  Belig.  Ideas,  vol.  L  p.  914. 

igle.''    (Higgins  :  Anac,  vol.  i.  p.  978.)  *  Ibid.  p.  268. 

>  Oriental  Religions,  pp.  494,  496. 
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^scuicypvas^  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour,  after  being  put  to 
death,  rose  from  the  dead.  His  history  is  portrayed  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  Ovid%  which  are  prophecies  foretelling  his  life  and 
actions: 

"  Once,  as  the  sacred  infant  she  surveyed, 
The  god  was  kindled  in  the  raving  maid ; 
And  thus  she  uttered  her  prophetic  tale: 
Hail,  great  Physician  of  the  world  !  all  hail  1 
Hail,  mighty  infant,  who  in  years  to  come 
Shalt  heal  the  nations,  and  defraud  the  tomb  I 
Swift  be  thy  growth,  thy  triumphs  unconfined, 
Make  kingdoms  thicker,  and  increase  mankind. 
Thy  daring  art  shall  animate  the  dead, 
And  draw  the  thunder  on  thy  guilty  head; 
Then  shaU  thou  die,  but  from  tlie  dark  abode 
Shalt  rite  metoriotu,  and  be  twice  a  god."^ 

The  Saviour  Adorns  or  Tcmmiuz^  after  being  put  to  death,  roee 
from  the  dead.  The  following  is  an  account  given  of  the  rites  of 
Tammuz  or  of  Adonis  by  Julius  Firmicius  (who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine) : 

"  On  a  certain  night  (while  the  ceremony  of  the  Adonia,  or  religious  rites  in 
honor  of  Adonis,  lasted),  an  image  was  laid  upon  a  bed  (or  bier)  and  bewailed  in 
doleful  ditties.  After  tiiey  had  satiated  themselves  with  fictitious  lamentations, 
light  was  brought  in:  then  the  mouths  of  all  the  mourners  were  anointed  by  the 
priests  {wUh  off),  upon  which  he,  with  a  gentle  murmur,  whispered : 

*  TroBt,  ye  Saints,  your  Qod  restored. 
Traet  ye,  in  your  rism  Lord  ; 
For  the  pains  which  he  endued 
Oar  salration  have  procured.* 

"  LiteraUy,  '  Trust,  ye  communkanti :  the  God  having  been  saved,  there  shall 
he  to  us  out  of  pain,  8aUati(m,*  "* 

Upon  which  their  sorrow  was  turned  into  joy. 
Gtodwyn  renders  it : 

**  JVttsi  ye  in  Ood,  for  out  of  pains, 
8akation  is  come  unto  us,"* 

Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  " Egyptiom  Mythology y^  tells  us  that  the 
Syrians  celebrated,  in  the  early  spring^  this  ceremony  in  honor  of 
the  resurrection  of  "Adonis.  After  lamentations,  his  restoration 
was  commemorated  with  joy  and  festivity.* 

Mons.  Dupuis  says : 

"  The  obeequies  of  Adonis  were  celebrated  at  Alexandria  (in  Egypt)  with  the 
utmost  display.  His  image  was  carried  with  great  solemnity  to  a  tomb,  which 
served  the  purpose  of  rendering  him  the  last  honors.    Before  singing  his  return 

a—  - * 

>  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  as  rendered  by      114.    See  also,  Taylor's  Diegesis,  pp.  :68,  164. 
Addison.    Qi^oted  in  Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  148.  '  Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  164. 

•  Qnoled  Uy  Biggins  :  Anacalypsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  *  Prichard's  Eff^tAan  Mythology,  pp.  00,  #?• 
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to  life,  there  were  mournful  rites  celebrated  io  honor  of  his  suffering  and  his 
death.  The  large  wound  he  had  receiyed  was  shown,  Just  as  the  wound  was 
shown  which  was  made  to  Christ  by  the  thrust  of  the  spear.  The  feoH  qf  hk 
resurrection  vxu  fixed  at  the  26th  of  March  "^ 

In  Calmet's  "  Fragments,"  the  resurrection  of  Adonis  is  reierred 
to  as  follows : 

"  In  these  myiteriee,  after  the  attendants  had  for  a  long  time  bowailed  the 
death  of  tMajust  person,  he  was  at  length  underst  jcd  to  be  restored  to  ^fe,  to  have 
experienced  a  resurrection ;  signified  by  the  re-admission  of  light  On  this  the 
priest  addressed  the  company,  saying,  '  Comfort  yourselves,  all  ye  who  have 
been  partakers  of  the  mysteries  of  the  deity,  thus  preserved:  for  we  shall  now 
enjoy  some  respite  from  our  labors: '  to  which  were  added  these  words:  *  I  have 
scaped  a  sad  calamity,  and  my  lot  is  greatly  mended.'  The  people  answered  by 
the  invocation :  '  Hail  to  the  Dove  I  the  Restorer  of  Light ! '  "• 

Alexander  Murray  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Greeks  also  cele- 
brated this  festival  in  honor  of  the  resurrection  of  Adonis,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  figure  of  him  was  produced,  and  the  ceremony  of 
burial,  with  weeping  and  songs  of  wailing,  gone  through.  After 
these  a  joyful  shout  was  raised:  ^^ Adonis  Uves  a/nd  is  risen 
again"' 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Alcibiades  and  of  Nicias,  tells  us  that  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  death  of  Adorns  that  the 
Athenian  fleet  set  sail  for  its  unlucky  expedition  to  Sicily ;  that 
nothing  but  images  of  dead  Adonises  were  to  be  met  with  in  the 
streets,  and  that  they  were  carried  to  the  sepuk^hre  in  the  midst  of 
an  immense  train  of  women,  crying  and  beating  their  breasts,  and 
imitating  in  evei^  particular  the  lugubrious  pomp  of  interments. 
Sinister  omens  wer6  drawn  from  it,  wliich  were  only  too  much 
realized  by  subsequent  events.* 

It  was  in  an  oration  or  address  delivered  to  the  Emperors  Con- 
stans  and  Constantius  that  Julius  Firmicius  wrote  concerning  the 
rites  celebrated  by  the  heathens  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Adonis.  In  his  tide  of  eloquence  he  breaks  away  into 
indignant  objurgation  of  the  priest  who  officiated  in  those  keaihen 
mysteries,  which,  he  admitted,  resembled  the  Christian  sacrament 
in  honor  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus,  so  closely 
that  there  was  really  no  difference  between  them,  except  that  no 
sufficient  proof  had  been  given  to  the  world  of  the  resurrection  of 
Adonis,  and  no  divine  ora>cle  had  home  witness  to  his  reswrrectiaih, 

>  Dapais :  Origfo  of  Religioas  Belief,  p.  161.  <  Calmet^s  Fragments,  vol.  il.  p.  21. 

See  alao,  Daolap*s  Myiteries  of  Adoni,  p.  83,  *  Marray :  Maooal  of  Mythology,  p.  86. 

■ad  Spirit  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  216.  «  See  Dapais  :  Origin  of  Beligiona  BeUtfk, 

p.  961. 
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had  he  shown  himself  aliye  after  his  death  to  those  who  were 
»Doemed  to  have  assurance  of  the  fact  that  they  might  believe. 
The  dimne  orade^  be  it  observed,  which  Julias  Firmicius  says 
borne  testimony  to  Christ  Jesus'  resurrection,  was  none  other 
\(m  the  answer  of  the  god  ApoUo^  whom  the  Pagans  worshiped 
Ddphos^  which    this   writer   derived  from   Porphyry's  books 
On  the  Philosophy  of  OraclesP^ 
Eusebius,  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian,  has  also  con- 
loscended  to  quote  this  claimed  testimony  from  a  Po/gam,  oraMe^ 
furnishing  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  could  be  ad- 
^3aced  in  favor  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus. 

"Bat  thou  at  least  (says  he  to  the  Pagans),  listen  to  thine  aten  ffoda,  to  thy 
"^oracular  deUiet  thenudves,  who  have  borne  witness,  and  ascribed  to  our  Saviour 
^Jesas  Christ)  not  imposture,  but  piety  and  wisdom,  and  ascent  into  heaven." 

This  was  vastly  obliging  and  liberal  of  the  god  Apollo,  but,  it 
^lappens  awkwardly  enough,  that  the  whole  work  (consisting  of 
several  books)  ascribed  to  Porphyry,  in  which  this  and  other  admis- 
sions equally  honorable  to  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
made,  was  not  written  by  Porphyry,  but  is  altogether  the  pious 
fraud  of  Christian  hands,  who  have  kindly  fathered  the  great 
philosopher  with  admissions,  which,  as  he  would  certainly  never 
have  made  himself,  they  have  very  charitably  made  for  him.* 

The  festival  in  honor  of  the  resurrection  of  Adonis  was  observed 
in  Alexandria  in  Egypt — the  cradle  of  Christianity — in  the  time 
of  St.  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  (a.  d.  412),  and  at  Antioch — the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Greek  Kings  of  Syria — even  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Julian  (a.  d.  361-363),  whose  arrival  there, 
during  the  solemnity  of  the  festival,  was  taken  as  an  ill  omen.* 

It  is  most  curious  that  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Julian  at 
Antioch — where  the  followers  of  Christ  Jesus,  it  is  said,  were  first 
called  Christians — at  that  time,  should  be  considered  an  ill  omen. 
Why  should  it  have  been  so  ?  He  was  not  a  Christian,  but  a  known 
apostate  from  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  zealous  patron  of 
Paga/nisjn.  The  evidence  is  very  conclusive ;  the  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  resurrection  of  Adonis  had  become  to  be  known  as  a 
Christmnfestivaly  which  Jias  twt  been  aholislied  eveji  unto  this  day. 
The  ceremonies  held  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  on  Good  Friday 
and  on  Easter  Sunday,  are  nothing  more  than  the  festival  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Adonis,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

>  See  Dapaia :  Origin  of  Beligloas  Beliefs,  *  See  Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  164.     We  shall 

1^  M7.  tod  Tajlor'B  Diegesis,  p.  161  speak  of  Christian  f oigeiies  anon. 

*  See  Bell's  Pantheon,  toI.  1.  p.  2. 
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Even  as  late  as  the  year  a.  d.  386,  the  resurrection  of  Adonis 
was  celebrated  in  Judea.    St.  Jerome  says : 

*'  Over  Bethlehem  (in  the  year  386  after  Christ)  the  grove  of  Tammiig,  that  ii^ 
of  Adonis,  was  casting  its  shadow  I  And  in  the  grotto  where  formerly  the  infant 
Anointed  (t.  e.,  Christ  Jestu)  cried,  the  lover  of  Venus  was  being  mourned.'^ 

In  the  idolatrous  woi^ship  practiced  by  the  children  of  IvraA 
was  that  of  the  worship  of  Adonis. 

Under  the  designation  of  TammuZy  this  god  was  worshiped, 
and  had  his  altar  even  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  which  was  at 
JeruBalem.  Several  of  the  Psalms  of  David  were  parts  of  the 
liturgical  service  employed  in  his  worship ;  the  110th,  in  partie- 
ular,  is  an  account  of  a  friendly  alliance  between  the  two  gods, 
Jehovah  and  Adonis,  in  which  Jehovah  adorns  Adonis  for  his 
priest,  as  sitting  at  his  right  hand,  and  promises  to  fight  for  him 
against  his  enemies.  This  god  was  worshiped  at  Byblis  in  Phoo- 
nicia  with  precisely  the  same  ceremonies :  the  same  articles  of  faith 
as  to  his  mystical  incarnation,  his  precious  death  and  burial,  and  his 
glorious  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  even  in  the  very  same 
words  of  religious  adoration  and  homage  which  are  now,  with  the 
slightest  degree  of  variation  that  could  well  be  conceived,  addreesed 
to  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel,  when  an  exile,  painted  once  more  the 
scene  he  had  so  often  witnessed  of  the  Israelitish  women  in  the 
Temple  court  bewailing  the  death  of  Tammuz." 

Dr.  Parkhurst  says,  in  his  '^  Hebrew  Lexicon  ": 


"  I  find  myself  obUged  to  refer  Tammuz,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Romaa 
cules,  to  that  class  of  idols  which  were  originaUy  designed  to  represent  tk$  pram" 
ised  Saviour  (Christ  Jesus),  the  desire  of  all  nations.  His  other  name,  Adonis, 
is  almost  the  very  Hebrew  word  *  Our  Lord,*  a  well-known  title  of  Christ"* 

So  it  seems  that  the  ingenious  and  most  learned  orthodox  Dr. 
Parkhurst  was  obliged  to  consider  Adonis  a  type  of  "  the  promised 
Saviour  (Christ  Jesus),  the  desire  of  all  nations."  This  is  a  very 
favorite  way  for  Christian  divines  to  express  themselves,  when 
pushed  thereto,  by  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  Pagan, 
virgin-bom,  crucified,  and  resurrected  gods  and  Christ  Jesns. 

If  the  reader  is  satisfied  that  all  these  things  are  types  or  sym- 
bols of  what  the  "  real  Saviour  "  was  to  do  and  suffer,  he  is  welcome 

>  Qaoted  io  DonUp^B  Son  of  the  Man,  p.  of  Jeroulem,  the  Anointed  wm  wcnnhiped  in 

▼ii.    See  also.  Knight :  Ancient  Art  and  My-  Babylon,  Basan,  GalUee  and  Palestine.'*    (Boa 

thology,  p.  xrvli.  of  the  Man,  p.  88.) 

**  From  the  days  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  down  *  Ezekiel,  viii.  14. 

to  the  time  when  the  red  cross  knights  gave  no  «  Qaoted  in  Taylor's  Diegssia,  p.  108^ 

quarter  (lighting  for  th$  Christ)  in  the  streets  Higgios  :  Anacalypsis,  voL  IL  p.  114 
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*^  «uch  food.  The  doctrine  of  Dr.  Parkhuret  and  others  comei 
^^tl  but  an  ill  ^i^ace,  however,  from  Koinan  Catholic  priests,  who 
^^^'^  never  oeased  to  euppress  information  when  posstblej  and  when 
^^  WM  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  they  claimed  these  things 
^  be  the  work  of  the  devil,  in  imitation  of  their  predecessors,  the 
Ol:iri8tian  Fathers. 

Julins  Firmidos  has  said :  "  The  devil  has  his  Christs,"  and 
not  deny  that  Adonis  was  one.  Tertullian  and  St.  Justin 
Explain  all  the  conformity  which  exists  between  Christianity  and 
-t^agcmismy  by  asserting  "  that  a  long  time  before  there  were  Ohris- 
tians  in  existence,  the  devil  had  taken  pleasure  to  have  their  future 
Hiysteries  and  ceremonies  copied  by  his  worshipers."* 

Osiris^  the  Egyptian  Saviour,  after  being  put  to  death,  rose 
j^rom  the  dead^  and  bore  the  title  of  "  Ths  Resurrected  OvieP^ 

Prof.  Mahaffy,  lecturer  on  ancient  history  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  observes  that : 

"  The  BMwrrediion  and  reign  oyer  an  eternal  kingdom,  by  an  inoofmaU 
tmediaiing  deity  bom  of  a  virgin,  was  a  theological  conception  which  pervaded 
the  oldest  religion  of  Egypt "« 

The  ancient  Egyptians  celebrated  annually,  in  early  spring, 
about  the  time  known  in  Christian  countries  as  Easter,  the  resmv 
rection  and  ascension  of  Osiris.  During  these  mysteries  the  mich 
fortunes  and  tragical  death  of  the  "  Scmour  "  were  celebrated  in 
a  species  of  drama,  in  which  all  the  particulars  were  exhibited^ 
accompanied  with  loud  lamentations  and  every  mark  of  sorrow. 
At  this  time  his  image  was  carried  in  a  procession,  covered — as 
were  those  in  the  temples — tvith  black  veils.  On  the  25th  of  March 
his  resiirrection  from  the  dead  was  celebrated  with  great  festivity 
and  rejoicings.* 

Alexander  Murray  says: 

"  The  worship  of  Otirii  was  universal  throughout  Egypt,  where  he  was  grate- 
folly  regarded  as  the  great  exemplar  of  ieff-aacriflee—in  giving  his  life  for  others 
—as  the  manifestor  of  good,  as  the  opener  of  truth,  and  as  being  fuU  of  goodness 
and  truth.    Jfter  being  dead,  he  wu  rettared  to  IfflB,"* 

Mons.  Dupuis  says  on  this  subject : 

"The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  writers  of  the  Christian  sect,  speak 
frequently  of  these  feasts,  celebrated  in  honor  of  Osiris,  who  died  and  aroee  from 

*  See  Justin :  Cqhl  l>pho,  and  TertuJliui:  •  See  Bonw1ck*i  B^TPtian Belief ,  p.  KM,  and 
De  Bap.                                                                    Dnnlap's  Mysteriet  of  Adoni,  pp.  194,  DK. 

*  See  Higgirj  :    Anacalypais,  toI.  iL  p.  18,  «  Prolegomena  Co  Ancient  History. 

and  Tol.  L  p.  HO.     Also,  Prichard's  Bgyptian  •  See  Uiggins :  Anacalypsis,  toI.  U.  p.  lOt. 

HT^^oa,  p.  06,   and  Bonwick*8  BKTPtian  •  Murray  :   Mannal  of  Mythology,  pp.  SIT, 

Bdbf,p.l88.  84& 
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1h$  dsad,  and  th^  draw  a  parallel  with  the  adyenturers  of  their  Christ 
Athanasius,  Angustin,  Theophilos,  Athenagoras,  Minucius  Felix,  Lactantiiia» 
Firmiciufl,  as  also  the  ancient  authors  who  have  spoken  of  Oiiria  ...  all 
agree  in  the  description  of  the  universal  mourning  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  featl- 
yal,  when  the  commemoration  of  that  death  took  place.  They  describe  the  cere> 
monies  which  were  practiced  at  his  sepulchre,  the  tears,  which  were  there  ahed 
during  several  days,  and  the  festivities  and  rejoicings,  which  followed  after  that 
mourning,  at  tlie  moment  when  his  resurrection  wtis  announced."' 

Mr.  Bonwick  remarks,  in  his  "  Egyptian  Belief,"  that : 

"  It  is  astonishing  to  find  that,  at  least,  five  thousand  years  ago,  men  trusted 
an  Oririi  as  the  '  Biien  8airiow,*  and  confidently  hoped  to  rise,  as  he  arose,  fram 
the  grave."* 

Again  he  says : 

"Osiris  was,  unquestionably,  the  popular  god  of  Egypt.  .  .  .  Osiris  was 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  was  pre-eminently  '  ffood,*  He  was  in  life 
and  death  their  friend.  EUs  birth,  death,  burial,  resurrection  and  ascension^ 
embraced  the  leading  points  of  Egyptian  theology."  "  In  his  efforts  to  do  good, 
he  encounters  evil.  In  struggling  with  that,  he  is  overcome.  He  is  killed.  The 
story,  entered  into  in  the  account  of  the  Osiris  myth,  is  a  circumstantial  one. 
Osiris  is  buried.  His  tomb  was  the  object  of  pilgrimage  for  thousands  of  years. 
BiU  he  did  not  rest  in  Tiis  grave.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  or  forty,  he  aroee  agoin^ 
an(f  ascended  to  heaven.  This  is  the  story  of  his  humanity."  "  As  the innSedc* 
Otiirie,  his  tomb  was  illuminated,  as  is  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem  now. 
The  mourning  song,  whose  plaintive  tones  were  noted  by  Herodotus,  and  has 
been  compared  to  the  '  mieerere '  of  Rome,  was  followed,  in  three  daye,  by  the 
language  of  triumph."* 

Herodotus,  who  had  been  initiated  into  the  Egyptian  and  Gre- 
cian "  Mysteriesy^  speaks  thus  of  them : 

"At  Sais  (in  Egypt),  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Minerva;  behind  the  chapel 
and  Joining  the  waU,  is  the  tomb  of  one  whose  name  I  consider  it  impious  to 
divulge  on  such  an  occasion;  and  in  the  inclosure  stand  large  stone  obelisks,  and 
there  is  a  lake  near,  ornamented  with  a  stone  margin,  formed  in  a  circle,  and  in 
size,  as  appeared  to  me,  much  the  same  as  tiiat  in  Delos,  whicli  is  called  the  cir- 
cular. In  this  lake  they  perform  by  night  the  representation  of  that  person's 
adventures,  which  they  call  mysteries.  On  these  matters,  however,  though 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  them,  /  mtist  observe  a  discreet 
mlenee  ;  and  respecting  the  sacred  rites  of  Ceres,  which  the  Greeks  call  Thesmy- 
phoria,  although  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  I  must  observe  silence  except  so 
far  as  is  lawful  for  me  to  speak  of  theuL"^ 

Horua^  son  of  the  virgin  /w*,  experienced  similar  misfortunes. 
The  principal  features  of  this  sacred  romance  are  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  They  give  us  a  description 
of  the  grief  which  was  manifested  at  his  death,  and  of  the  rejoicings 
at  his  resv/rrectionj  which  are  similar  to  those  spoken  of  above.* 

>  DapoiB :  Origin  of  BeliicioQi  Belief,  p.  860.  «  Herodotus,  bk.  it.  cbs.  170, 171. 

•  Bonwick^s  KgyptUn  Belief,  p.  tL  *  See  Dnpnto :  Origin  of  Religloas  BeUef,  p. 

■Ibid.pp.l60-15B,  178.  888,  and  Higgint ;  Anacalypds,  toI  U.  108. 
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AljfB,  iba  Fhiygian  Sarionr,  wis  put  to  death,  and  rem  offom 
fi'om  ihe  dead.  YarionB  histories  were  given  of  him  in  various 
plaoeSy  bnt  all  aoooonts  terminated  in  the  nsnal  manner.  He  was 
one  of  the  ^'  Slain  Ones "  who  rose  to  life  again  on  the  25th  of 
^Carch,  or  the  ^  HUaria  "  or  primitive  Easter.' 

JfitArtUj  the  Persian  Saviour,  and  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  was  believed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Persia,  Asia  Minor  and 
Armenia,  to  have  been  pnt  to  death,  and  to  have  risen  again  from 
the  dead'.  In  their  mysteries,  the  body  of  a  young  man,  apparently 
dead,  was  exhibited,  which  was  feigned  to  be  restored  to  life.  By 
hiB  sufferings  he  was  believed  to  have  worked  their  salvation,  and 
on  this  account  he  was  called  their  ^'  Saviour, ^^  His  priests  watched 
his  tomb  to  the  midnight  of  the  veil  of  the  25th  of  March,  vrith 
loud  crieSy  and  in  darkness ;  when  all  at  once  the  lights  burst 
forth  from  all  parts,  and  the  priest  cried : 

"  jBq^!0^,  Oh  ioered  InUiated,  your  god  u  rimf^  Ms  decUh,  hu  pain$,  hU  sttf- 
firitigt,  haoe  wfrked  our  mUtmium,*** 

Mens.  Dupuis,  speaking  of  the  resurrection  of  this  god,  says : 

**  It  is  chiefly  in  the  religion  of  MUhnu.  .  .  .  that  we  find  mostly  these 
iBttoxes  of  analogy  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  with  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Christians.  JiUhrcu,  who  was  also  bom  on  the  S5th  of  December, 
like  Christ,  died  as  he  did;  and  he  had  his  sepulchre,  over  which  his  disciples 
came  to  shed  tean.  During  the  night,  the  priests  carried  his  image  to  a  tomb, 
expressly  prepared  for  him;  he  was  laid  out  on  a  litter,  like  the  Phoenician 
AdtmO. 

"  These  funeral  ceremonies,  like  those  on  Good  Friday  (in  Roman  Catholic 
ehuiches),  were  accompanied  with  funeral  dirges  and  groans  of  the  priests;  after 
hsTing  spent  some  time  with  these  expressions  of  feigned  grief;  after  having 
Ijlg^ited  the  tacred  flambeau,  or  their  paschal  candle,  and  anointed  the  image  with 
tkritm  or  perfumes,  one  of  them  came  forward  and  pronounced  with  the  gravest 
mien  these  words:  '  Be  of  good  cheer,  eacred  band  oflnitialee,  your  god  has  risen 
fnm  the  dead.    His  pains  and  his  sufferings  shall  be  your  salvation,  *  *** 

In  King's  "  Gnostics  and  their  Hemains  "  (Plate  XI,),  may  be 
the  representation  of  a  bronze  medal,  or  rather  disk,  engraved 


>S6e  Boawick*!  BgyptUn  Belief,  p.  160. 
Biniiii :  AiwcalTpeis,  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  Dapuis : 
Origin  of  Beiiglons  Belief,  p.  896.  Dimlap*i 
Vysteriee  of  Adooi,  p.  110,  and  E^night :  Anct. 
Art  and  Mythology,  p.  86. 

t  Higgins :  Anacalypeis,  toI.  ii.  p.  00.  MW^ 
rm  remained  in  the  grave  a  period  of  thr^e  dayt, 
M  did  Christ  Jetut^  and  the  other  Christs. 
**Thie  PerBians  believed  that  the  eonl  of  man 
nmalned  yet  thne  days  in  the  world  after  ita 
sqiumtion  from  the  body."  (Dnnlap :  Mya- 
of  Adoni,  p.  68.) 

**  In  the  Zoroaatrian  religion,  after  aool  and 


body  have  separated,  the  aoola,  ki  ths  third 
night  after  death— as  eoon  as  the  shining  snn 
ascends— come  over  the  Moont  Berezaitl  npon 
the  bridge  Tshina  vat  which  leads  to  Garonmana, 
the  dwelling  of  the  good  gods.**  (Dunlap^s 
Spirit  Hist,  p.  816,  and  Mysteries  of  Adoni,  60.) 

The  Ghost  of  Polydore  says  : 
**  Being  raised  np  this  third  cfc^— light, 
Having  deserted  my  body  I**      (Bnripldai, 

Hecnba,  81, 88.) 
t  Dapola :  Origin  of  Bellgloiis  Belltfi,  pp 
MS,M7. 
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in  tlie  coarsest  manner,  on  which  is  to  be  seen  a  female 

standing  in  the  attitude  of  adoration,  the  object  of  which  is  ex 

pressed  by  the  inscription — obtvs  salvat,  "  The  Hising  of 

Saviour  " — i,  ^.,  of  Mithras^ 

*  *  This  medal  **  (says  Mr.  King),  **  doubtless  had  accompaDied  the  intennent  of 
some  indiyidual  initiated  into  the  Mithraic  mjrsteries;  and  is  certainly  the  inofl 
curious  relic  of  that  faith  that  has  come  under  my  notice."* 

liacchusy  the  Saviour,  son  of  the  virgin  Semele,  after  being  pot 
to  death,  also  arose  from  the  dead.  During  the  commemoration 
of  the  ceremonies  of  this  event  the  dead  body  of  a  young  man  was 
exhibited  with  great  lamentations,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cases 
cited  above,  and  at  dawn  on  the  25th  of  March  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.*  After  having 
brought  solace  to  the  misfortunes  of  mankind,  he,  after  his  resnrreo- 
tion,  ascended  into  heaven.* 

Hercules^  the  Saviour,  the  son  of  Zeus  by  a  mortal  mother,  was 
put  to  death,  but  arose  from  the  funeral  pile,  a/nd  ascended  ifUo 
hea/ven  in  a  cUmdy  'mid  peals  of  thunder.  His  followers  manifested 
gratitude  to  his  memory  by  erecting  an  altar  on  the  spot  from 
whence  he  ascended.* 

Memnon  is  put  to  death,  but  rises  again  to  life  and  immortality. 
His  mother  £os  weeps  tears  at  the  death  of  her  son — as  Mary  does 
for  Christ  Jesus— but  her  prayers  avail  to  bring  him  back,  like 
Adonis  or  Tammuz,  and  Jesus,  from  the  shadowy  region,  to  dwell 
always  in  Olympus.* 

The  ancient  Greeks  also  believed  that  Amfphiaraus — one  of 
their  most  celebrated  prophets  and  demi-gods — rose  from  iJks  dead. 
They  even  pointed  to  the  place  of  his  resurrection.' 

BaJdur^  the  Scandinavian  Lord  and  Saviour,  is  put  to  death,  but 
does  not  rest  in  his  grave.  He  too  rises  again  to  life  and  immor- 
tality.* 

When  "  Baldur  the  Good,"  the  beneficent  god,  descended  into 
hell,  Hela  (Death)  said  to  Hennod  (who  mourned  for  Baldur) : 
"  If  all  things  in  the  world,  both  living  and  lifeless,  weep  for  him, 
then  shall  he  return  to  the  -^sir  (the  gods)."  Upon  hearing  this, 
messengers  were  dispatched  throughout  the  world  to  beg  every- 

>  King's  Gnostics  and  their  Bcmalns,  p.  9S5.  *  Prog.  Bclig.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  894.    See  also, 

s  Ibid.  p.  886.  Goldzhier's  Hebrew  Mythology,  p.  187.    Hiff- 

*  See  HIggins:  Anacalypsts,  toI.  ii.  p.  108.  gins  :  Anacalypsis,  vol.  L  p.  8SS,  and  Obaan- 

Dapnis  :   Origin  of  Religions  Belief,  pp.  850,  bers's  Encyclo.,  art.  **  Hercules." 
857,  and  Bonwick's  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  169.  *  Aryan  Mytho.,  vol.  11.  p.  90. 

^  See  Dapnis:  Origin  of  Bellgioos  Belief,  p.  *  See  Bell's  Pantheon,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

136,  and  HIggins:  Anacalypeis,  vol.  1.  888.  *  Aryan  Mytho.,  vol.  iL  p.  94. 
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thing  to  weep  in  order  that  Baldnr  might  be  delivered  from  hell. 
All  things  everywhere  willingly  complied  with  this  request,  both 
men  and  every  other  living  being,  so  that  waili/ng  was  heard  in  all 
quarters/ 

Thus  we  see  the  same  myth  among  the  northern  nations.  As 
Bunsen  says : 

"  The  tragedy  of  the  murdered  and  risen  god  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  days 
of  ancient  Egypt:  must  it  not  be  of  equally  primeval  origin  here?*'  [In  Teutonic 
tradition.] 

The  ancient  Scandinavians  also  worshiped  a  god  called  ^rey^ 
who  was  put  to  death,  and  rose  a/g€m,from  the  dead.^ 

The  ancient  Druids  celebrated,  in  the  British  Isles,  in  heathen 
times,  the  rites  of  the  resurrected  Bacchus,  and  other  ceremonies, 
similar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.* 

Qtietzalooatle,  the  Mexican  crucified  Saviour,  after  being  put  to 
deatli,  rase  from  the  dead.  BAb  resurrection  was  represented  in 
Mexican  hieroglyphicsy  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Codex  Borgia/n,vs^ 

The  Jews  in  Palestine  celebrated  their  Passover  on  the  same 
day  that  the  Pagans  celebrated  the  resurrection  of  their  gods. 

Besides  the  resurrected  gods  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  who 
were  believed  in  for  centuries  before  the  time  assigned  for  the  birth 
of  Christ  Jesus,  many  others  might  be  named,  as  we  shall  see  in 
our  chapter  on  "Explanation."  In  the  words  of  Dunbar  T. 
Heath: 

"  We  find  men  taught  everywhere,  from  Southern  Arabia  to  Greece,  by 
hundreds  of  symbolisms,  the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  deities,  and  a  res- 
urrection too,  apparently  after  the  second  day,  t.  e,,  on  the  tMrd,"* 

And  now,  to  conclude  all,  another  god  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
on  the  same  dmf  as  these  Pagan  deities  ;  he  is  crucified  and  buried, 
and  on  the  samie  day*  rises  again  from  the  dead.  Ohristians  of 
Europe  and  America  celebrate  annually  the  resurrection  of  their 


>  MaUet'i  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  449. 

*  See  Knight:  Ancient  Art  and  iMythology, 
p.  85. 

>  See  Dayies:  Myths  and  Ritee  of  the  British 
Droids,  pp.  89  and  808. 

«  See  Kingsborough^s  Mexican  Antiquities, 
/oL  vL  p.  160. 

*  Quoted  in  Bonwick*s  Egyptian  Belief,  p. 
174 

*  As  we  shall  see  in  the  chapter  on  **  The 
Birth-day  of  Christ  Jesus.*' 

^  Easter,  the  triumph  of  Christ,  was  origin- 
ally solemnised  on  the  S5th  of  March*  the  very 
day  upon  which  the  Pagan  gods  were  believed 
to  have  risen  from  the  dead.     (See  Dupuis: 

15 


Origin  of  Betigious  Belief,  pp.  844,  856.) 

A  very  long  and  terrible  schism  took  place 
in  the  Christian  Church  upon  the  question 
whether  .^sf^,  the  day  of  the  resurrection, 
was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  of  the  first 
month,  after  the  Jewish  custom,  or  on  the 
Lord's  day  afterward;  and  it  was  at  last  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  Lord's  day.  (See  Big- 
gins: Anacalypeis,  vol.  if.  p.  90,  and  Cham- 
bers's Encyclopedia,  art.  **  Easter.") 

The  day  upon  which  Easter  should  be  cele- 
brated was  not  settled  until  the  Council  of  Nice. 
(See  Buseb.  Life  of  Oonstantlne,  lib.  8,  ch.  xfM. 
Also,  Socrates'  Bed.  Hist  lib.  1,  eh.  tI.) 
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Savioar  in  almost  the  identical  manner  in  which  the  Pagans  cele- 
brated the  resnrrection  of  ihevr  Saviours,  centuries  before  the  Gk)d 
of  the  Christians  is  said  to  have  been  born.  In  Roman  Catliolic 
churches,  in  Catholic  countries,  the  body  of  a  young  man  is  laid  on 
a  bier,  and  placed  before  the  altar ;  the  wound  in  his  side  is  to  be 
seen,  and  his  death  is  bewailed  in  mournful  dirges,  and  the  verse, 
Oloria  Pat/riy  is  discontinued  in  the  mass.  All  the  images  in  the 
churches  and  the  altar  a/re  covered  with  blacky  and  the  priest  and 
attendants  are  robed  in  black  ;  nearly  all  lights  are  put  out,  and  the 
windows  are  darkened.  This  is  the  "  Agonie,"  the  "  Miserere," 
the  ^'  Good  Friday  "  mass.  On  Easter  Sunday*  all  the  drapery  has 
disappeared ;  the  church  is  Hkiminatedy  and  rejoicing,  in  place  of 
sorrow,  is  manifest.  The  Easter  hymns  partake  of  the  following 
expression : 

"B^jaiee,  Oh  9aored  ImHaied^  $four  Ood  it  riien.    Bu  deafh,  kit  paint,  hitntf- 
feiingt,  haw  v>orked  our  tcUwUkm." 

Cedrenus  (a  celebrated  Byzantine  vniter),  speaking  of  the  25th 
of  March,  says : 

"  The  first  day  of  the  first  month,  is  the  first  of  the  month  Niton  ;  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  25th  of  March  of  the  Eamant,  and  the  Phamenot  of  the  Egyptiant. 
On  that  day  Gabriel  saluted  Mary,  in  order  to  make  her  conceiye  the  Savioar. 
I  observe  that  it  is  the  same  monUi,  Phamenot,  that  Otirit  gave  fecundity  to  Itit, 
according  to  the  Egyptian  theology.  On  the  very  tame  day,  our  Ood  Samour 
(Christ  Jesus),  qfter  the  termination  of  hit  career,  wrote  from  the  dead;  that  is, 
what  our  forefathers  called  the  Past-over,  or  the  passage  of  the  Lord.  It  is  also 
on  the  tame  day,  that  our  ancient  theologians  have  fixed  his  return,  or  hif 
second  advent."* 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  a  festival  celebrating  the  resurrection 
of  their  several  gods  was  annually  held  among  the  Pagans,  before 
the  time  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  it  was  almost  universal.  That 
it  dates  to  a  period  of  great  antiquity  is  very  certain.  The  adven- 
tures of  these  incarnate  gods,  exposed  in  their  infancy,  put  to  death, 
and  rising  again  from  the  grave  to  life  and  immortality,  were  acted 
on  the  DeisuU  and  in  the  sacred  theatres  of  the  ancient  Pagans,* 
just  as  the  "  Passion  Play  "  is  acted  to-day. 

Eusebius  relates  a  tale  to  the  effect  that,  at  one  time,  the  Chris- 

>  Bren  the  niime  of  **  Babtbb  "  is  derived  deavored  to  give  a  Christian  sigDiflcanoe  to 

ftom  the  heathen  goddeee,  Oitrt^  of  the  Saxons,  sncb  of  the  rites  as  coald  not  be  rooted  out ; 

and  the  Bottrt  of  the  Germans.  and   in  this  case  the  conversion  was  prao- 

**Many  of  the  popular  observances  con-  tically    easy.^^      (Chambers's  Encyclo.,    ait. 

nected  with  Easter  are  clearly  of  Pagan  origin,  "  Baster.**) 

The  goddess  Ostaro  or  Eastre  seems  to  kave  *  Quoted  in  Dapnis :   Origin  of  Beligfooa 

beea  the  personiilcation  of  the    morning  or  Belief,  p.  944. 

Bast,  and  also  of  the  opening  year  or  Spring.  •  See  Higgins  :  Anacalypaia,  toL  IL  p.  840. 

.    .    .    With  hrr  nsnal  policy,  the  charch  en- 
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dms  were  about  to  celebrate  ^  the  aolemn  yigila  of  Easter/'  when, 
to  their  dismay,  they  found  that  ail  was  wanted.  Narcissus,  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  who  was  among  the  number,  '^  commanded  that  such 
as  had  charge  of  the  ligtUSy  speedily  to  bring  unto  him  water,  dra¥m 
up  out  of  the  next  well."  This  water  Narcissus,  ^^  by  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  GK)d,"  changed  into  otZ,  and  the  celebration  was 
continued/ 

This  tells  the  whole  story.  Here  we  see  the  ail — which  the 
Pagans  had  in  their  ceremonies,  and  with  which  the  priests  anointed 
the  lips  of  the  Initiates — and  the  lights^  which  were  suddenly 
lighted  when  the  god  was  feigned  to  have  risen  from  the  dead. 

With  her  usual  policy,  the  Christian  Church  endeavored  to  give 
a  ChriiUcm  sigmficance  to  the  rites  borrowed  from  Paganism,  and 
in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  conversion  was  particularly 
easy. 

In  the  earliest  times,  the  Christians  did  not  celebrate  the  resur- 
rection of  their  Lord  from  the  grave.  They  made  the  Jewish 
P€t990ve¥'  their  chief  festival,  celebrating  it  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Jews,  the  14th  of  Nisan,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  week  that 
day  might  fall.  Believing,  according  to  the  tradition,  that  Jesus  on 
the  eve  of  his  death  had  eaten  the  Passover  with  his  disciples,  tiiey 
regarded  such  a  solemnity  as  a  commemoration  of  the  Supper  and 
not  as  a  memorial  of  the  Besnrrection.  But  in  proportion  as  Chris- 
tianity more  and  more  separated  itself  from  Judaism  and  imbibed 
paganism,  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  became  less  easy.  A 
new  tradition  gained  currency  among  the  Roman  Christians  to  the 
effect  that  Jesus  before  his  death  had  not  eaten  the  Passover,  but 
had  died  on  the  very  day  of  the  Passover,  thus  substituting  himself 
for  the  Paschal  Lamb.  The  great  Christian  festival  was  then  made 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  first  pagan 
holiday — Swnrday — after  the  Passover. 

This  Easter  celebration  was  observed  in  Chi/Mi^  and  called  a 
"  Festival  of  Gratitude  to  Tien.  "*  From  there  it  extended  over 
the  then  known  world  to  the  extreme  West. 

The  ancient  Pagan  inhabitants  of  Europe  celebrated  annually 
this  same  feast,  which  is  yet  continued  over  all  the  Christian  world. 
This  festival  began  with  a  week's  indulgence  in  all  kinds  of  sports, 
called  the  coflrn&^oals^  or  the  taking  a  farewell  to  animal  food, 
because  it  was  followed  by  a  fast  of  forty  days.  This  was  in  honor 
of  the  Saxon  goddess  Os^t  or  Eoetre  of  the  Germans,  whence  our 
Eastenr^ 


>  I(xl.  Hist,  Ub.  e,  c  Ttti.  •  AiiMAljpsLi,  IL  50. 
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The  most  characteristic  Easter  rite,  and  the  one  most  widely 
diffused,  is  the  use  of  Easter  eggs.  They  are  usually  stained  of 
various  colors  with  dye-woods  or  herbs,  and  people  mutually  make 
presents  of  them  ;  sometimes  they  are  kept  as  omhuUtSy  sometimes 
eaten.  Now,  "  dyed  eggs  were  sacred  Easter  offerings  in  Egypt ;'*^^ 
the  ancient  PersicmSy  "  when  they  kept  the  festival  of  the  solar 
new  year  (in  March),  mutually  presented  each  other  with  colored 
eggs ; '"  ^^  the  Jews  used  eggs  in  the  feast  of  the  Passover ;"  and 
the  custom  prevailed  in  Western  countries." 

The  stories  of  the  resurrection  written  by  the  Oospel  narrators 
are  altogether  different.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  story,  as 
related  by  one,  was  written  to  correct  the  mistakes  and  to  endeavor 
to  reconcile  with  common  sense  the  absurdities  of  the  other.  For 
instance,  the  ^^  MaUhew  "  narrator  says :  '^  And  when  they  saw  him 
(after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead)  Uiey  worshiped  him  ;  hut  some 
dovbtedr' 

To  leave  the  question  where  this  writer  leaves  it  would  be  fatal. 
In  such  a  case  there  must  be  no  doubt  Therefore,  the  ^^MarJc  " 
narrator  makes  Jesus  appear  three  timeSy  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  render  a  mistake  next  to  impossible,  and  to  silence  the  most 
obstinate  skepticism.  He  is  first  made  to  appear  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, who  was  convinced  that  it  was  Jesus,  because  she  went  and 
told  the  disciples  that  he  had  risen,  and  that  she  had  seen  him. 
They — notwithstcmding  tluU  Jesus  had  foretold  ihem»  of  his  resur- 
rection*— disbelieved,  nor  could  they  be  convinced  until  he  appeared 
to  them.  They  in  turn  told  it  to  the  other  disciples,  who  were  also 
skeptical ;  and,  that  they  might  be  convinced,  Jesus  also  appeared 
to  them  as  they  sat  at  meat,  when  he  upbraided  them  for  their 
unbelief. 

This  story  is  much  improved  in  the  hands  of  the  ^^  Mark^^  nar- 
rator, but,  in  the  anxiety  to  make  a  clear  case,  it  is  overdone,  as 
often  happens  when  the  object  is  to  remedy  or  correct  an  oversight 
or  mistake  previously  made.  In  relating  that  the  disciples  doubted 
the  words  of  Mary  Magdalene,  he  had  probably  forgotten  Jesus  had 
promised  them  that  he  should  rise,  for,  if  he  had  told  them  this, 
why  did  they  doubt  f 

Neither  the  "  MaUJiew  "  nor  the  "  Mark  "  narrator  says  in  what 
way  Jesus  made  his  appearance — ^whether  it  was  in  the  body  or  only 
in  the  spirit.    If  in  the  latter,  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  theory 

1  See  Bonwick'i  EgyptiAB  Belief,  p.  94.  «  Matthew,  xxviii.  17. 

s  See  Cbamben*B  Bncyclo.,  art  *'  BMter.**  *  See  xii.  40 ;  zvi.  81 ;  Mark,  ix.  81 ;  zIt.  98 « 

•  n>id.  John.  11. 10. 
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of  the  reBorrectioDy  as  it  is  a  material  resurrection  that  Christianity 
taught — ^jnst  like  their  neighbors  the  Persians — ^and  not  a  spirit- 
ual.' 

To  put  this  disputed  question  in  its  true  light,  and  to  silence 
the  objections  whidi  must  naturally  have  arisen  against  it,  was 
the  object  which  the  "  Luke  "  narrator  had  in  view.  He  says  that 
when  Jesus  appeared  and  spoke  to  the  disciples  they  were  afraid : 
<<  But  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  ev^pposed  they  had 
seen  a  spirii.^^*  Jesus  then — to  show  that  he  was  not  a  spirit — 
ahowed  the  wounds  in  his  hands  and  feet.  ^^  And  they  gave  him  a 
piece  of  a  broiled  fish,  and  of  a  honeycomb.  And  he  took  it,  and 
did  eat  before  them,*^*  After  this,  who  is  there  that  can  doubt  f 
but,  if  the  Jish  and  honeycomb  story  was  true,  why  did  the  "  JUat- 
thew  "  and  ^^  Mark  "  narrators  fail  to  mention  it  ? 

The  ^^  I/uke  "  narrator,  like  his  predecessors,  had  also  overdone 
the  matter,  and  instead  of  convincing  the  skeptical,  he  only  excited 
their  ridicule. 

The  ^^  John  "  narrator  now  comes,  and  endeavors  to  set  matters 
right.  He  does  not  omit  entirely  the  story  of  Jesus  eating  fish,ybr 
tiuU  tootdd  not  doy  after  there  had  been  so  much  said  about  it. 
He  might  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  ^^  lyuke  "  narrator  made 
a  mistake,  so  he  modifies  the  story  and  omits  the  ridiculous  part. 
The  scene  is  laid  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Under  the 
direction  of  Jesus,  Peter  drew  his  net  to  land,  full  of  fish.  ^^  Jesus 
said  unto  them  :  Come  and  dine.  And  none  of  the  disciples  durst 
ask  him,  Who  art  thou  ?  knowing  that  it  was  the  Lord.  Jesus  then 
Cometh,  and  taketh  breads  and  giveth  them^  and^A  likewise."^ 

Tt  does  not  appear  from  this  account  that  Jesus  ate  the  fish  at 
all.  He  took  the  fish  and  ga/ve  to  the  disciples;  the  inference  is 
that  th^y  were  the  ones  that  ate.  In  the  ^^  Imke "  narrator's  ac- 
count, tJie  statement  is  reversed;  the  disciples  gave  the  fish  to 
Jesus,  and  he  cute.  The  "  John  "  narrator  has  taken  out  of  the  story 
that  which  was  absurd,  but  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  "  Luke  " 
narrator  was  careless  in  stating  the  account  of  what  took  place.  If 
we  leave  out  of  the  "  Luke  "  narrator's  account  the  part  that  re- 
lates to  the  fish  and  honeycomb,  he  fails  to  prove  what  it  really 

1  **  And  let  not  any  one  among  yon  aay,  that  aaved  us,  being  flrat  a  spirit,  was  made  flesh, 

this  very  fU$h  is  not  Judged,  neither  raised  vp.  and  so  called  as  :  even  eo  we  aiso  in  lhiefiee\ 

Consider,  in  what  were  ye  saved  r  in  what  did  ye  thall  reoHve  the  reward  (qf  heaven).    (IL  Cor- 

look  up,  if  not  whilst  ye  were  in  this  flesh  f  We  inthians,  ch.  iv.    Apoc,    See  also  the  ChnstlaB 

most,  therefore,  keep  oar  flesh  as  the  temple  Creed  :   "  I  believe  in  the  resarrection  of  the 

of  God.    For  in  like  manner  as  ye  were  called  body.'''') 
In  the  flesh,  ye  thali  also  oome  to  Judgment  in  *  Lake,  xziy.  87. 

tlM  flesh.   Oar  one  Lord  Jesas  Christ,  who  has  *  Lake,  zzIt.  48,  tf.     *  John,  zxL  IS,  11. 
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WIS  which  appeared  to  the  discipleB,  as  it  BeeniB  from  this  that  the 
di0(iipleB  could  not  be  convinoed  that  Jeans  was  not  a  spirit  until  he 
had  actually  eaten  something. 

Now,  if  the  eating  part  is  struck  out — ^which  the  ^^John  "  nar- 
rator does,  and  which,  no  doubt,  the  ridicule  cast  upon  it  drove  him 
to  do— the  "i>wfe"  narrator  leaves  the  question  just  where  he 
found  it  It  was  the  business  of  the  ^^  John  "  narrator  to  attempt 
to  leave  it  clean,  and  put  an  end  to  all  cavil. 

Jesus  appeared  to  the  disciples  when  they  assembled  at  Jerusa- 
lem. '^  And  when  he  had  so  said,  he  shewed  unto  them  his  hands 
and  his  side.'"  They  were  satisfied,  and  no  doubts  were  expressed. 
But  Thomas  was  not  present,  and  when  he  was  told  by  the  breth- 
ren that  Jesus  had  appeared  to  them,  he  refused  to  believe ;  nor 
would  he,  ^^  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails, 
and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand 
into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe."*  Now,  if  Thomas  could  be  con- 
vinced, with  all  his  doubts,  it  would  be  foolish  after  that  to  deny 
that  Jesus  was  not  in  the  body  when  he  appeared  to  liis  disciples. 

After  eight  days  Jesus  again  appears,  for  no  other  purpose — as 
it  would  seem — but  to  convince  tiie  doubting  disciple  Thomas. 
Then  said  he  to  Thomas :  ^'  Beach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold 
my  hands ;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side ; 
and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing."*  This  convinced  Thomas,  and 
he  exclaimed :  "  My  Lord  and  my  God."  After  this  evidence^  if 
there  were  still  unbelievers,  they  were  even  more  skeptical  than 
Thomas  himself.  We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
writers  of  the  first  three  OospeU  entird/y  OTrdtted  iiie  story  of 
Thomas^  if  we  were  not  aware  that  when  the  "  John "  narrator 
wrote  the  state  of  the  public  mind  was  such  that  proof  of  the  most 
unquestionable  character  was  demanded  that  Christ  Jesus  liad  risen 
in  the  body.  The  "  John  "  narrator  selected  a  person  who  claimed 
he  was  hard  to  convince,  and  if  the  evidence  was  such  as  to  satisfy 
Aim,  it  ought  to  satisfy  the  balance  of  the  world.* 

The  first  tliat  we  knew  of  the  fourth  Gospel — ^attributed  to 
John — is  from  the  writings  of  Irenaaus  (a.  d.  177-202),  and  the 
evidence  is  that  he  is  the  autlioT  of  it.^  That  controversies  were 
rife  in  his  day  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  is  very  evident 
from  other  sources.     We  find  that  at  this  time  the  resurrection  of 


>  John,  XX.  20.  tfon,  Reber^s  Christ  of  Paul ;  Scott's  Bngliah 

s  John.  XX.  85.  Life  of  Jesns  ;  and  Greg's  Creed  of  ChriiteB- 

*  John,  XX.  27.  dom. 
«  See,  for  a  further  acooant  of  the  resnrrao-  *  See  the  Chapter  xxxriii. 
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tihe  dead  (according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Ohristian  forgers)  was 
y^erj  far  from  being  esteemed  an  micommon  event;   that  the 
miracle  was  frequently  performed  on  necessary  occasions  by  great 
fasting  and  the  joint  supplication  of  the  church  of  the  place,  and 
that  the  persons  thus  restored  by  their  prayers  had  lived  afterwards 
among  them  many  years.     At  such  a  period,  when  faith  could 
boast  of  so  many  wonderful  victories  over  death,  it  seems  difficult 
to  account  for  the  skepticism  of  those  philosophers,  who  still  re- 
jected and  derided  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.    A  noble  Gre- 
cian had  rested  on  this  important  ground  the  whole  controversy, 
and  promised  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  that  if  he  covld  he 
grai/^fied  hy  the  eight  of  a  eingle  person  who  had  been  actuaJhf 
raieedfrom  the  deadj  he  would  immediately  embrace  the  Christian 
rdiffion. 

^^  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,"  says  Oibbon,  the  historian,  from 
whom  we  take  the  above,  ^'  that  the  prelate  of  the  first  Eastern 
Church,  however  anxious  for  the  conversion  of  his  friend,  thought 
proper  to  decline  this  fair  and  reasonable  challenge."* 

This  Christian  eamtj  Irenssus,  had  invented  many  stories  of 
others  being  raised  from  the  dead,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  strengthen  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  In  the  words 
of  the  Bev.  Jeremiah  Jones : 

"  Such  pioui  flwidi  were  very  common  among  Christiaiis  even  in  the  first 
tlnee  oentories ;  and  a  forgery  of  this  nature,  with  the  view  above-mentioned, 
mmu  natural  and probdNe,'* 

One  of  these  ^^ pume  frcmde'*^  is  the  "  Qospd  of  Nioodemua 
ths  Discipley  concerning  tiie  Sufferings  and  Hesnrreotion  of  our 
Master  and  Samour  Jesua  ChrisV^  Although  attributed  to 
Nioodemus,  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  it  has  been  shown  to  be  a  forgery, 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century — during  the  time 
of  IrenoBuSy  the  well-known  pious  forger.  In  this  book  we  find  the 
following : 

"  And  now  hear  me  a  little.  We  all  know  the  blessed  Simeon,  the  high- 
priest,  who  took  Jesus  when  an  infant  into  his  arms  in  the  temple.  This  same 
Simeon  had  two  sons  of  his  own,  and  toe  were  aU  present  at  their  death  and 
ftmeral,  Qo  therefore  and  see  their  tombe,  for  these  are  open,  and  they  aire  rieen  ; 
and  behold,  they  are  in  the  city  of  Arimathaea,  spending  their  time  together  in 
offices  of  devotion.  *** 

The  purpose  of  this  story  is  very  evident.  Some  "  zealous 
believer,"  observing  the  appeals  for  proof  of  the  resurrection, 
wishing  to  make  it  appear  that  resurrections  from  the  dead  were 

>  Qlbboii^  Borne,  vol.  L  p.  641.  *  Nlood«iiiiii,  Apoe.  eh.  ziL 
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oommon  oocnrrenoes,  invented  this  stoiy  towa/rds  the  cUme  of  the 
d&oond  0€fnJt/wry^  and  fathered  it  upon  Nicodemus. 

We  shall  speak,  anon,  more  fully  on  the  subject  of  the  frauds 
of  the  early  Christians,  the  '^  lying  and  deceivingybr  ihs  ca/use  of 
Cfhrist^^  which  is  carried  on  even  to  the  present  day. 

As  President  Cheney  of  Bates  College  has  lately  remarked, 
*^  The  resurrection  is  the  doctrme  of  Chriaticmitjy  and  ihefowndor 
lion  of  the  entire  systemy^^  but  outside  of  the  four  spurious  gos- 
pels this  greatest  of  all  recorded  miracles  is  hardly  mentioned. 
"We  have  epistles  from  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Jude — ^all  of 
whom  are  said  by  the  evangelists  to  have  seen  Jesus  after  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  in  none  of  which  epistles  is  the  fact  of  the  resurreo- 
tion  even  stated,  much  less  that  Jesus  was  seen  by  the  writer  after 
his  resurrection."* 

Many  of  the  early  Christian  sects  denied  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  Jesus,  but  taught  that  he  will  rise,  when  there  shall  be  a 
general  resurrection. 

No  actual  representation  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Christian's 
Saviour  has  yet  been  found  among  the  monuments  of  early  Chris- 
tianity. The  earliest  representation  of  this  event  that  has  been 
found  is  ap  ivory  carving,  and  belongs  to  the  Jifth  or  sixth 
century.' 


>  Bicwtonw^  Bermoii,  June  SMh,  18BL  >  8tt  HmmimH  HlBt  of  Our  Lofd  In  Aiik 

•Chit;  HitClMdof  Obifftandon,  P.9M.     toL ILt  tad Lmdy*!  MomimentiU CauktfMJty. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  BSOQND  OOMUTG  OF  0HBI8T  JBSITB,  AHD  THB  ULLEBrNIUlC. 

Thx  second  coming  of  Christ  Jesus  is  clearly  tanght  in  the 
csDonicaly  as  well  as  in  the  apocryphal,  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Paul  teaches,  or  is  made  to  teach  U^^  in  the  following 
words: 

"  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  (hem  also  which  sleep 
in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  earning  of  the  Lord,  shall  not 
prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  thaU  deeeendfrom  heaven 
with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God, 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall 
be  taught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air:  and 
■o  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord/** 

He  farther  tells  the  Thessalonians  to  ^^  abstain  from  all  appear- 
ance of  evil,"  and  to  ^^  be  preserved  blameless  tmto  ths  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesvs  Christy^ 

James,*  in  his  epistle  to  the  brethren,  tells  them  not  to  be  in 
too  great  a  hnrry  for  the  coming  of  their  Lord,  but  to  "  be  patient " 
and  wait  for  the  ^^ coming  of  the  Lord,"  as  the  ^'husbandman 
waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth."  But  still  he  assures 
them  that  "  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh,"* 

Peter,  in  his  first  epistle,  tells  his  brethren  that  '^  the  end  of 
all  things  is  at  hand,"'  and  that  when  the  '^  chief  shepherd  "  does 
appear,  they  "shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away."^ 

John,  in  his  first  epistle,  tells  the  Christian  community  to  "  abide 

>  Wt  Mj  "  is  made  to  teach  it,"  for  the      we  have,  In  this  epistle  of  James,  aoother  peen- 
probabllttj  ie  that  Paal  never  wrote  this  pas-      donymous  writing  which  appeared  after  the 


The  aathorlcy  of  boOi  the  Letters  to  the  time  that  James  most  have  lived.    (See  The 

TAsMOlOfiiaftf,  attributed  to  Paul,  is  undonbt-  Bible  of  To-Daj,  p.  SS5.) 
•d)j  fparloos.    (See  The  Bible  of  To-Day,  pp.  •  James,  v.  7,  8. 

HI,  SIS.)  •!.  Petcr,lv.7. 

•  L  Thessalonians,  iv.  14-17.  ^  L  Peter,  v.  7.    This  Bpistle  is  notaathen- 

•  Ibid.  V.  ;0,  8S.  tic.     (See  The  Bible  of  To-Day,  pp.  886, 887. 
«  Wt  Bi^  '*  Jamas,**  but,  it  is  probable  that  888.) 
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in  him"  (Ohrist),  so  that,  ^^  when  he  shall  appear,  we  may  have  oon* 
fidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  before  him.'" 
He  further  says : 

*' Behold,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  Gkxl,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  wm 
shall  be.  but  we  know  that,  ichen  he  shaU  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is."* 

According  to  the  writer  of  the  book  of  "  The  Acts,"  when 
Jesus  ascended  into  heaven,  the  Apostles  stood  looking  tip  towards 
heaven,  where  he  had  gone,  and  while  thus  engaged :  '^  behold,  two 
men  stood  by  them  (dressed)  in  white  apparel,"  who  said  unto  them : 

"  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This  same  JeBas 
which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  eo  eotne  in  like  manner  ae  ye  haoe 
§een  him  go  (up)  into  heawn"* 

The  one  great  object  which  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Revela- 
tions wished  to  present  to  view,  was  "  the  second  coming  of  Christ.^* 
This  writer,  who  seems  to  have  been  anxious  for  that  time,  which 
was  "surely"  to  come  "quickly;"  ends  his  book  by  saying: 
"  Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus."* 

The  two  men,  dressed  in  white  apparel,  who  had  told  the 
Apostles  that  Jeeus  should  "  come  again,"  were  not  the  only  per- 
sons whom  they  looked  to  for  authority.  He  himself  (according 
to  the  Gospel)  bad  told  them  so : 

"  The  Son  of  man  shall  come  (agahi)  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  Mi 
angels." 

And,  as  if  to  impress  upon  their  minds  that  his  second  coming 
should  not  be  at  a  distant  day,  he  further  said : 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  standing  here,  which  shaU  not  taste  of 
death,  tiU  they  eee  the  Son  ef  man  eoming  in  Aw  kingdom,'** 

This,  surely,  is  very  explicit,  but  it  is  not  the  only  time  he 
speaks  of  his  second  advent.  When  foretelling  the  destmction 
of  the  temple,  his  disciples  came  unto  him,  saying : 

"  Tell  us  when  shall  these  things  be,  and  what  $haU  be  the  tign  effhywrn- 
ingf"* 

His  answer  to  this  is  very  plain : 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  thie  generation  Aatt  not  paee  tiU  aU  theee  thkige  b$ 
fuiflUed  (>.  e.,  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  his  second  coming),  but  of  that 
day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father 
only."' 

1 L  John,  it  flS.    Thiiei»liatliBOt«iittiBn-  «  Rer.  xxil.  20. 

tie.    (Bee  n>id.  p.  881.)  •  Hatt  zvL  97,  98. 

•  I.  John,  T.  8.  •  Ibid.  xxlT.  8. 

•  Acto,L  10  11.  V  n>ld  xzlT.  84-88. 
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In  the  seoond  Epistle  attributed  to  Peter,  which  was  written 
^ter  that  generation  had  passed  away,'  there  had  begun  to  be  some 
^-^:^apatience  manifest  among  the  believers^  on  account  of  the  long 
.^lay  of  Christ  Jesus'  second  coming.  "  Where  is  the  promise  of 
.IB  coming  ? ''  say  they,  **  for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things 
^^ontinue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.'"  In 
s^ttempting  to  smoothe  over  matters,  this  writer  says  :  "  There  shall 
in  the  last  days  scoffers,  saying :  *  Where  is  the  promise  of 
lis  coming  ? ' "  to  which  he  replies  by  telling  them  that  they  were 
S^norant  of  all  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  that :  *'  One  day  is  with 
^%;he  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day." 
lELe  further  says :  **The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise  ;" 
sind  that  '^  the  day  of  the  Lord  vriU  comeP  This  coming  is  to  be 
**  as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  that  is,  when  they  least  expect  it.* 

No  wonder  there  should  have  been  scoffers — as  this  writer  calls 
Ihem — the  generation  which  was  not  to  have  passed  away  before 
liis  coming,  had  passed  away ;  all  those  who  stood  there  had  been 
dead  many  years ;  the  sun  had  not  yet  been  darkened ;  the  stars 
were  still  in  the  heavens,  and  the  moon  still  continued  to  reflect 
light.    Kone  of  the  predictions  had  yet  been  fulfilled. 

Some  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  have  tried  to  account  for 
the  words  of  Jesua.  where  he  says :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there 
be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see 
the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom,"  by  saying  that  he  referred 
to  John  only,  and  that  that  Apostle  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping. 
This  fictitious  story  is  related  by  Saint  Augustin,  "  from  the  re- 
port," as  he  says,  "  of  credible  persons,"  and  is  to  the  effect  that : 

"  At  EphesuB,  where  St.  John  the  Apostle  lay  buried,  he  was  not  believed  to 
be  dead,  Intt  to  be  Bleeping  only  in  tJte  grave,  which  he  had  provided  for  himself 
tiU  our  Saviour's  second  coming:  in  proof  of  which,  they  aflSnn,  that  the  earth, 
under  which  he  lay,  was  seen  to  heave  up  and  down  perpetually,  in  conformity 
to  the  motion  of  his  body,  in  the  act  of  breattiing."^ 

This  story  clearly  illustrates  the  stupid  credulity  and  superstition 
of  the  primitive  age  of  the  church,  and  the  faculty  of  imposing  any 
fictions  upon  the  people,  which  their  leaders  saw  fit  to  inculcate. 

The  doctrine  of  the  mUlenniwn  designates  a  certain  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  lasting  for  a  long,  indefinite  space  (vaguely 
a  tJuyuscmd  yeara^  as  the  word  "  millennium  "  implies)  during  which 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  Jesus  will  be  visibly  established  on  the  earth. 
The  idea  undoubtedly  originated  proximately  in  the  Messianic  ex- 

>  Towtrdi  the  close  of  the  second  century.  *  H.  Peter,  111.  4.  •  n.  Pster,  UL  8-10. 

^Bee  BiUt  of  To-Dtj.)  «  See  Mlddleton's  Works,  toI.  i  p.  189. 
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pectation  of  the  Jews  (as  Jesos  did  not  sit  on  the  throne  of  David 
and  become  an  earthly  ruler,  it  muH  be  that  he  is  coming  again  for 
this  purpose),  but  more  remotely  in  the  Pagan  doctrine  of  the  final 
triuuiph  of  the  several  "  Christs  "  over  their  adversaries. 

Ill  the  first  century  of  the  Church,  miUena/ticmism  was  a  whiB- 
pered  belief,  to  which  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  more  particularly  the 
predictions  of  the  Apocalypse^  gave  an  apostolical  authority,  but, 
when  the  church  imbibed  Pagcmiainj  their  belief  on  this  subject 
lent  it  a  more  vivid  coloring  and  imagery. 

The  unanimity  which  the  early  Christian  teachers  exhibit  in 
regard  to  miUenarianisniy  proves  how  strongly  it  had  laid  hold  of 
the  imagination  of  the  Church,  to  which,  in  this  early  stage,  immor- 
tality and  future  rewards  were  to  a  great  extent  things  of  this  world 
as  yet.  Not  only  did  Cerinthus,  but  even  the  orthodox  doctors — 
such  as  Papias  (Bishop  of  Hierapolis),  Irenseus,  Justin  Martyr  and 
others — delighted  themselves  with  dreams  of  the  glory  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  millennial  kingdom.  Papias,  in  his  collection  of 
traditional  sayings  of  Christ  Jesus,  indulges  in  the  most  monstrous 
representations  of  the  re-building  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  colossal 
vines  and  grapes  of  the  millennial  reign. 

According  to  the  general  opinion,  the  millennium  was  to  be 
preceded  by  great  calamities,  after  which  the  Messiah,  Christ  JeeuSj 
would  appear,  and  would  bind  Satan  for  a  thousand  years,  annihilate 
the  godless  heathen,  or  make  them  slaves  of  the  believers,  overturn 
the  Roman  empire,  from  the  ruins  of  which  a  new  order  of  things 
would  spring  forth,  in  which  "  the  dead  in  Christ "  would  rise,  and 
along  with  tlie  surviving  saints  enjoy  an  incomparable  felicity  in 
the  city  of  the  "  New  Jenisalem."  Finally,  all  nations  would  bend 
their  knee  to  him,  and  acknowledge  hvm  only  to  he  the  Christ — ^his 
religion  would  reign  supreme.  This  is  the  "  Golden  Age  "  of  the 
future,  which  all  nations  of  antiquity  believed  in  and  looked  for- 
ward to. 

We  will  first  turn  to  India,  and  shall  there  find  that  the  Hin- 
doos believed  their  "  Saviour,^^  or  "  Preserver"  Vishnu,  who  ap- 
peared in  mortal  form  as  Crishna,  is  to  corns  again  i7i  the  latter 
days.  Their  sacred  books  declare  that  in  the  last  days,  when  the 
fixed  stare  have  all  apparently  returned  to  the  point  whence 
they  started,  at  the  beginning  of  all  things,  in  the  month  ScorpiOj 
Vishnu  will  appear  among  mortals,  in  the  form  of  an  armed  war- 
rior, riding  a  winged  white  horse.*     In  one  hand  he  will  carry  a 

>  Chapters  xz.  and  zxi.  In  particular.  doo  Saviour ^  will  appear  "  In  the  latter  dayi" 

•  The  ChrittUm  Saviour,  aa  well  as  the  Hln-     among  mortals  **  in  the  form  of  an  armed  wai^ 
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seiinitar,  ^UasiDg  like  a  oomet,''  to  destroy  all  the  impure  who 

«hall  then  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     In  the  other  hand  he 

"^rill  carry  a  large  ahining  ring,  to  signify  that  the  great  circle  of 

TuffOi  (agee)  is  completed,  and  that  the  end  has  come.    At  his 

mpproaoh  tAe  9un  and  moan  totll  he  darkened,  the  earth  wiUtr&mile, 

4uid  the  iiare  fall  from  {hefirmamenV 

The  Budcmists  believe  that  Buddha  has  repeatedly  assumed  a 
human  form  to  facilitate  the  reunion  of  men  with  his  own  universal 
soul,  so  they  believe  that  ^^  in  the  loiter  days  "  he  will  come  again. 
Their  sacred  books  predict  this  coming,  and  relate  that  his  mission 
will  be  to  restore  the  world  to  order  and  happiness.'  This  is  exact- 
ly the  Christian  idea  of  the  millennium. 

The  CSwnsee  also  believe  that  ^^  in  the  latter  daye  ^'  there  is  to  be 
a  millennium  upon  earth.  Their  five  sacred  volumes  are  full  of 
prophesies  concerning  this  f^GoIden  Age  of  the  Future."  It  is  the 
aniversal  belief  among  them  that  a  "  Divine  Man  "  will  establish 
himself  on  earth,  and  everywhere  restore  peace  and  happiness.* 

The  ancient  Persians  believed  that  in  the  last  days,  there  would 
be  a  millennium  on  earth,  when  the  reh'gion  of  Zoroaster  would  be 
accepted  by  all  mankind.  The  Parsees  of  to-day,  who  are  the 
remnants  of  the  once  mighty  Persians,  have  a  tradition  that  a  holy 
personage  is  waiting  in  a  region  called  Kanguedez,  for  a  sutnmons 
from  the  Bsed  Serosch,  who  in  the  last  days  will  bring  him  to  Per* 
sia,  to  restore  the  ancient  dominion  of  that  country,  and  spread  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster  over  the  whole  earth.* 

The  Bev.  Joseph  B.  Gross,  in  his  ^^  Heathen  Beligion,"*  speak- 
ing of  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Persians  in  the  millennium,  says : 

"  The  dead  would  be  raised,*  and  he  who  has  made  aU  thinge,  cause  the 
earth  and  the  sea  to  return  again  the  remains,  of  the  departed.*  Then  Ormttsd 
ihan  clothe  them  with  flesh  and  blood»  while  thej  that  live  at  the  time  of  tlie 
resurrection,  most  die  in  order  to  likewise  participate  in  its  advantage. 

"  Before  this  momentous  event  takes  place,  three  illustrious  prophets  shall 
a|q;»ear,  who  wiU  announce  their  presence  bj  the  performance  of  miracles. 

"  Dnring  this  period  of  its  existence,  and  tiU  its  final  removal,  the  earth  will 
be  UWIcaBd  with  pestilence,  tempests,  war,  famine,  and  various  other  baneful 
calamitiei.'** 


flor,fldtqgatPilll<«A0fii.*'  St  John  mm  tbii 
lahte  vMon,  sad  praphMlM  it  in  hit  **BevelA- 
tloB**tiMii:  **  And  I  MW.  and  behold  mtfAUi 
hum:  tad  h«  thai  mX  ob  him  had  m  tow ; 
and  a  cnMMi  waa  giTta  onto  him :  and  he  went 
forth  eonqnertng,  and  to  oonQoer.**  (Rot.  t1.  %) 

>  Prog.  Belig.  Ideaa,  toI.  L  p.  75.  Hlift 
Hlndoetaa,  toL  U.  pp.  487-608.  Sm  alio,  WU- 
liams :  Blndalsm,  p.  108. 

•  Pvog.  Belig.  Ueaa,  L  S47,  and  Bouien^a 
Sngilr¥antah,  pw  IBL 


•  Sm  Vto^,  Belig.  Ideae.  toI.  L  p.  909. 

«  Sm  Ibid.  p.  STSl  The  Angel-Meaalah,  p. 
S87,  and  chap.  ziii.  thia.wo^ 

•  Pp.  Itt,  1S8. 

•  **  And  I  uw  the  dMd,  amall  and  great, 
stand  before  Ood.'*    (BeT.  xx.  18.) 

T  «« And  the  ua  gare  op  the  dead  which 
were  in  it'*    (Ber.  xx.  18.) 

•*' Andjrethallhearof  wan,and  nimoraof 
\;ari.**    **  Nation  ahaU  rlM  againat  natlM,  aad 
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"Alter  the  resurrection,  ereiy  one  will  be  apprised  of  the  good  or  erii 
which  he  may  have  done,  and  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  will  be  separated 
from  each  other.  >  Those  of  the  latter  whose  offenses  have  not  yet  been  expiated, 
will  be  cast  into  hell  during  the  term  of  three  days  and  three  nights,*  in  the 
presence  of  an  assembled  world,  in  order  to  be  purified  in  the  burning  stream  of 
liquid  ore.*  After  this,  they  ex\Joy  endless  felicity  in  the  society  of  the  blessed, 
and  the  pernicious  empire  of  Ahriman  (the  devil),  is  fairly  exterminated.^  Even 
this  lying  spirit  will  be  under  the  necessity  to  avail  himself  of  this  fiery  ordeal, 
and  made  to  rejoice  in  its  expurgating  and  cleansing  efficacy.  Kay,  heU  itself  Is 
purged  of  its  mephltic  impurities,  and  washed  clean  in  the  flames  of  a  nnlTenal 
regeneration.* 

"  The  earth  is  now  the  habitation  of  bliss,  all  nature  glows  In  light;  and  the 
equitable  and  benignant  laws  of  Ormuzd  reign  supremely  through  the  illimitable 
universe.*  FinaUy,  after  the  reedrrection,  mankind  will  recognise  each  other 
again;  wants,  cares,  and  passions  will  cease;*  and  everything  In  the  paradiaUii 
and  all-embracing  empire  of  light,  shall  rebound  tp  the  praise  of  the  benifloent 
GikL"* 

The  disciples  of  Baochna  expected  liis  second  advent.  Tliey 
Loped  he  woald  assume  at  some  fntm^  daj  the  govemDient  of  the 
nniyer^e,  and  that  he  would  restore  to  man  his  primary  felicity/ 

The  Esthonian  from  the  time  of  the  German  invasion  lived  a 
life  of  bondage  under  a  foreign  yoke,  and  the  iron  of  his  slavery 
entered  into  his  soul.  He  told  how  the  ancient  hero  Kalewipoeg 
sits  in  the  realms  of  shadows,  waitiug  nntil  his  country  is  in  its 
extremity  of  distress,  when  he  will  re^m  to  earth  to  avenge  the 
injuries  of  the  Esths,  and  elevate  the  poor  crushed  people  into  a 
mighty  power." 

The  suffering  Celt  has  his  Brian  Boroihme,  or  Arthur,  who  will 
come  again,  the  first  to  inaugurate  a  Fenian  millennium,  the  second 
to  regenerate  Wales.  Olger  Dansk  waits  till  the  time  arrives  when 
he  is  to  iBtart  from  sleep  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dane  against  the 
bated  Prussian.      Tlie  Messiah  is  to  come  and  restore  the  kingdom 


kingdom  againet  IdDgdom,  and  tliero  shall  be 
famines,  postiiencea,  and  oarthqoakes  in  diyers 
placeii/*    (Matt.  zziy.  6,  7.) 

>  **  And  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  na- 
tions :  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from 
another,  as  a  shepherd  divfdeth  his  sheep  fkom 
the  goats^    (Matt.  zzy.  88, 88.) 

s  *'  Ho  descended  into  hell,  the  third  day  he 
rose  (again)  from  the  dead.**  (Apostles* 
Creed.) 

•  Pargatory— a  place  in  which  soals  are 
supposed  by  the  papists  to  be  purged  by  fire 
from  carnal  imparities,  before  they  are  received 
into  hearen. 

«  "  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that 
old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  and 
bonnd  him  a  thousand  years.**    (Bev.  zx.  a) 

s  ••  And  death  tad  heD  wera  oast  into  the 


lake  of  fire.**    (Rev.  zz.  14.) 

*  **  And  I  saw  a  new  heaves  and  a  new 
earth  ;  for  the  first  earth,  and  tho  first  heaven 
were  passed  away.'*    (Bev.  xxL  1.) 

*  ***And  Qod  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  jnote 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain :  for  tho  former 
things  are  passed  away.**    (Sev.  xxL  4.) 

•  "  And  after  these  things  I  hesrd  a  grsat 
voice  of  mach  people  in  heaven,  raying,  *  AJle- 
Inia;  salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and 
power,  nnlo  the  Lord,  oar  God.***  (Bev. 
ziz.  1.)  "For  the  Lord  God  omnipoteot 
reigneth.**    (Bev.  ziz.  8.) 

•  Dnpois :  Orig.  Bellg.  Belief. 

It  Barinff^Kmld :  Orig.  Bellg.  Belief ,  voL  I. 
p.  407. 
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of  the  Jew%.  Charlemagne  was  the  Messiah  of  mediseval  Teuton- 
dom.  He  it  was  who  founded  the  great  German  empire,  and  shed 
over  it  the  blaze  of  Christian  truth,  and  now  he  sleeps  in  the  EyfE- 
hanserberg,  waiting  till  German  heresy  has  reached  its  climax  and 
Germany  is  wasted  through  internal  conflicts,  to  rush  to  earth  once 
more,  and  revive  the  great  empire  and  restore  the  Catholic  faith.' 

The  ancient  Sca/ndinam<in%  believed  that  in  the  ^^  latter  days  *' 
great  calamities  would  befall  mankind.  The  earth  would  tremble, 
and  the  stars  fall  from  heaven.  After  which,  the  great  serpent 
would  be  chained,  and  the  religion  of  Odin  would  reign  supreme.* 

The  disciples  of  Quetzalcoailey  the  Mexican  Saviour,  expected 
his  second  advent.  Before  he  departed  this  life,  he  told  the  in- 
habitants of  Cholula  that  he  would  return  again  to  govern  them.' 
This  remarkable  tradition  was  so  deeply  cherished  in  their  hearts, 
says  Mr.  Prescott  in  his  ^'  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  that  ^'  the  Mexicans 
looked  confidently  to  the  return  of  their  benevolent  deity."* 

So  implicitly  was  this  believed  by  the  subjects,  that  when  the 
Spaniards  appeared  on  the  coast,  they  were  joyfully  hailed  as  the 
returning  god  and  his  companions.  Montezuma's  messengers  re- 
ported to  the  Inca  that  ^'  it  was  Quetzalcoatle  who  was  coming, 
bringing  his  temples  (ships)  with  him."  All  throughout  Kew 
Spain  they  expected  the  reappearance  of  this  ^^  Son  of  the  Great 
GkKi  "  into  the  world,  who  would  renew  all  things.* 

Acoeta  alludes  to  this,  in  his  ^'  History  of  tibe  Indies,"  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1518,  they  (the  Mexicans),  discovered  a  fleet  at 
sea,  in  the  which  was  the  Marques  del  VaUe,  Don  Fernando  Cortez,  with  his  com- 
panions, a  news  which  much  troubled  Montezuma,  and  conferring  with  his 
council,  they  aU  said,  that  without  doubt,  their  great  and  ancient  lord  Quetzal- 
coatle was  come,  who  had  said  that  he  would  return  from  the  East,  whither  he 
had  gone."* 

The  doctrine  of  the  millennium  and  the  second  advent  of  Christ 
Jeeus,  has  been  a  very  important  one  in  the  Christian  church.  The 
ancient  Christians  were  animated  by  a  contempt  for  their  present 
existence,  and  by  a  just  confidence  of  immortality,  of  which  the 
doubtful  and  imperfect  faith  of  modern  ages  cannot  give  us  any 
adequate  notion.  In  the  primitive  church,  the  influence  of  truth 
was  powerfully  strengthened  by  an  opinion,  which,  however  n:uch 
it  may  deserve  respect  for  its  usefulness  and  antiquity,  has  not  been 

>  Baring-Gould :  Orlg.  Belig.  Belief,  vol.  i.  «  Prescott :  Con.  of  Mexico  vol.  1.  p.  60. 

P*  407.  •  Fergasson  :  Tree  and  Seipent  Worship,  p. 

•  8m  Mallet's  Northern  AnUqaities.  87.    Squire  :  Serpent  Symbol,  p.  187, 

•  Hamboldt :  Amer.  Res.,  vol.  i.  p.  91.  •  AcosU  :  Hist.  Indies,  vol.  ii.p.  518. 
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found  agreeable  to  experience.  It  was  universally  'bdieved^  that 
the  end  of  ths  toorld  md  ths  kmgdcmh  of  hea^  The 

near  approach  of  this  wonderful  event  had  been  predicted,  as  we 
have  seen,  bj  the  Apostles  ;  the  tradition  of  it  was  preserved  by 
their  earliest  disciples,  and  those  who  believed  that  the  discoarseB 
aUribiUed  to  Jesus  were  really  uttered  by  him,  were  obliged  to  expect 
the  second  and  glorious  coming  of  the  ^'  Son  of  Man  "  in  the  cloadst 
before  that  generation  was  totally  extinguished  which  had  beheld 
his  humble  condition  upon  earth,  and  which  might  still  witneas 
the  calamities  of  the  Jews  under  Yespasian  or  Hadrian.  The  revola- 
tion  of  seventeen  centuries  has  instructed  us  not  to  press  too  closely 
the  mysterious  language  of  prophecy  and  revelation ;  but  as  long  as 
this  error  was  permitted  to  subsist  in  the  church,  it  was  productive 
of  the  most  salutary  effects  on  the  faith  and  practice  of  ChristianSi 
who  lived  in  the  awful  expectation  of  that  moment  when  the  globe 
itself  and  all  the  various  races  of  mankind,  should  tremble  at  the 
appearance  of  their  divine  Judge,  This  expectation  was  counte- 
nanced— ^as  we  have  seen — by  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  by  the  first  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians. 
Erasmus  (one  of  the  most  vigorous  promoters  of  the  Reformation) 
removes  the  difficulty  by  the  help  of  allegory  and  metaphor;  and 
the  learned  Grotius  (a  learned  theologian  of  the  16th  century)  ven- 
tures to  insinuate,  that,  for  wise  purposes,  the  pious  deception  toas 
permitted  to  take  place. 

The  ancient  and  popular  doct/rvne  of  the  millennium  was  inti- 
mately  connected  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ  Jesus.  As  the 
works  of  the  creation  had  been  fixed  in  six  daysj  their  duration  in 
the  present  state,  according  to  a  tradition  which  was  attributed  to 
the  prophet  Elijah,  was  fixed  to  six  thousand  years.^  By  the  same 
analogy  it  was  inferred,  that  this  long  period  of  labor  and  conten- 
tion, which  had  now  almost  elapsed,  would  be  succeeded  by  a  joyful 
Sabbath  of  a  thouscmd  yearSj  and  that  Christ  Jesus,  with  the  trium- 
phant band  of  the  saints  and  the  elect  who  had  escaped  death,  or  who 
had  been  miraculously  revived,  would  reign  upon  earth  until  the  time 
appointed  for  the  last  and  general  resurrection.  So  pleasing  was  this 
hope  to  the  mind  of  tlie  believers,  that  the  "  New  Jerusalem,"  the 

>  Orer  all  the  Higher  Asia  there  eeems  to  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Chriatiam. 

have  been  dilfased  an  immemorial  tradition  (II.  Peter,  ill.  0.    Hist  Hindoetan,  yoI.  U,  pp. 

relative  to  a  second  grand  convulsion  of  na-  4i)6-fi00.) 

tore,  and  the  final  dlssolation  of  the  earth  by  *  "  And  God  made,  In  six  days,  the  worka  of 

the  terrible  agency  of  fibx,  as  the  first  is  said  his  hands,    .    .    .    the  meaning  of  it  is  this ; 

to   have   been   by  that  of  watir.     It  was  that  in  9ix  thotuand  yean  the  Lord  will  bring 

laaght  by  the  Hindoos,  the  Egyptians,  Plato,  all  things  to  an  end.*'     (Barnabas.   Apoe,  o. 

Pythagoras,  Zurou^ter,  the  Stoics,  and  others,  xlii.) 
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Beat  of  this  blissful  kingdom,  was  quickly  adorned  with  all  the  gay- 
est colors  of  the  imagination.  A  felicity  consisting  only  of  pure 
and  spiritual  pleasure  would  have  been  too  refined  for  its  in- 
habitants, who  were  still  supposed  to  possess  their  human  nature 
and  senses.  A  '^  Garden  of  Eden,"  with  the  amusements  of  the 
pastoral  life,  was  no  longer  suited  to  the  advanced  state  of  society 
which  prevailed  under  the  Roman  empire.  A  city  was  therefore 
erected  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  a  supernatural  plenty  of 
com  and  wine  was  bestowed  on  the  adjacent  territory ;  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  whose  spontaneous  productions,  the  happy  and  benev- 
olent people  were  never  to  be  restrained  by  any  jealous  laws  of  ex- 
clusive property.  Most  of  these  pictures  were  borrowed  from  a 
misrepresentation  of  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse.  One  of 
the  grossest  images  may  be  found  in  Irenseus  (I.  v.)  the  disciple  of 
Papias,  who  had  seen  the  Apostle  St.  John.  Though  it  might  not 
be  universally  received,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  reigning  senti- 
ment of  the  orthodox  believers ;  and  it  seems  so  well  adapted  to 
the  desires  and  apprehensions  of  mankind,  that  it  must  have  con- 
tributed in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  the  progress  of  the  Chria- 
tian  faith.  But  when  the  edifice  of  the  church  was  almost  com- 
pleted, the  temporary  support  was  laid  aside.  The  doctrine  of 
Christ  Jesus'  reign  upon  earth  was  at  first  treated  as  a  profound 
allegory y  was  considered  by  degrees  as  a  dovhtfvl  and  uadess  opin< 
ion,  and  was  at  length  rejected  as  the  absurd  invention  of  heresy 
and  fanaticism.  But  although  this  doctrine  had  been  '^  laid  aside," 
and  ^*  rejected,"  it  was  again  resurrected,  and  is  alive  and  rife  at 
the  present  day,  even  among  those  who  stand  as  the  leaders  of  the 
orthodox  faith. 

The  expectation  of  the  ''  last  day  "  in  the  year  1000  a.  d.,  rein- 
vested the  doctrine  with  a  transitory  importance ;  but  it  lost  all 
credit  again  when  the  hopes  so  keenly  excited  by  the  crusades 
faded  away  before  the  stem  reality  of  Saracenic  success,  and  the 
predictions  of  the  "  Everlasting  Gospel,"  a  work  of  Joachim  de 
Floris,  a  Franciscan  abbot,  remained  unfulfilled.' 

At  the  period  of  the  HefamuUionj  millenarianism  once  more 
experienced  a  partial  revival,  because  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter 

1  After  the  deTOtees  and  followers  of  the  Francis  was  "  wholly  and  entirely  transformed 

new  gospel  had  in  yain  expected  the  £My  into  the  person  of  Christ  **— 7\7^i<m  ChrMo 

Out  who  was  to  come,  they  at  last  pitched  eor{fiffur€Uum.    Some  of  them  maintained  that 

apon  St  Francis  as  having  been  the  expected  the  gospel  of  Joachim  was  expressly  prefer- 

one,  and,  of  coarse,  the  most  sarprising  and  red  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.    (Mosheim  :  Hist, 

absord  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  per-  Cent.,  xiiL  pt  ii.  sects,  ziziv.  and  zzxri. 

formed  by  him.     Some  of  the  fanatics  who  Anacalypsis,  toL  L  p.  096,) 
baUafid  in  this  man,  maintained  that  St. 
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to  apply  some  of  its  symbolism  to  the  papacy.  The  Pope,  for  ex- 
ample, was  Antichrist — a  belief  still  adhered  to  by  some  extreme 
Protestants.  Yet  the  doctrine  was  not  adopted  by  the  great  body 
of  the  reformers,  bnt  by  some  fanatical  sects,  snch  as  the  Anabaptists, 
and  by  the  Theosophists  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Daring  the  civil  and  religious  wars  in  France  and  England, 
when  great  excitement  prevailed,  it  was  also  prominent.  The 
"  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  "  of  Cromwell's  time  were  millenarians  of  the 
most  exaggerated  and  dangerous  sort.  Their  peculiar  tenet  was  that 
the  millennium  had  come,  and  that  they  were  the  saints  who  were 
to  inherit  the  earth.  The  excesses  of  the  French  Boman  Catholic 
Mystics  and  Quietists  terminated  in  chiZiastic^  views.  Among  the 
Protestants  it  was  during  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War  "  that  the  most  en- 
thusiastic and  learned  chiliasts  flourished.  The  awful  sufiering  and 
wide-spread  desolation  of  that  time  led  pious  hearts  to  solace  them- 
selves with  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  and  glorious  future.  Since  then 
the  j)enchant  which  has  sprung  up  for  expounding  the  prophetical 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  the  Apocalypse^  with  a  view  to 
present  events,  has  given  the  doctrine  a  faint  semi-theological  life, 
very  different,  however,  from  the  earnest  faith  of  the  first  Christians. 

Among  the  foremost  chiliastic  teachers  of  modem  centuries  are 
to  be  mentioned  Ezechiel  Meth,  Paul  Felgenhauer,  Bishop  Co- 
menius.  Professor  Jurien,  Seraris,  Poiret,  J.  Mede ;  while  Thomas 
Burnet  and  William  Whiston  endeavored  to  give  chiliasm  a  geolog- 
ical foundation,  but  without  finding  miich  favor.  Latterly,  es- 
pecially since  the  rise  and  extension  of  missionary  enterprise,  the 
opinion  has  obtained  a  wide  currency,  that  after  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  world  to  Christianity,  a  blissful  and  glorious  era  will  en- 
sue ;  but  not  much  stress — except  by  extreme  literalists — is  now 
laid  on  the  nature  or  duration  of  this  far  off  felicity. 

Great  eagerness,  and  not  a  little  ingenuity  have  been  exhibited 
by  many  persons  in  fixing  a  dMe  for  the  commencement  of  the 
millennium.  The  celebrated  theologian,  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel, 
who,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  revived  an  earnest  interest  in  the 
subject  amongst  orthodox  Protestants,  asserted  from  a  study  of  the 
prophecies  that  the  millennium  would  begin  in  1836.  This  date 
was  long  popular.  Swedenborg  held  that  the  last  judgment  took 
pla*'ie  in  1757,  and  that  the  new  church,  or  ^^  Church  of  the  Nefu> 
Jerusalem^^  as  his  followers  designate  themselves — in  other  words, 
the  millennial  era — then  began. 


>  ChUioim—the  thooMnd  yean  when  Satan  la  bound. 
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In  America,  considerable  agitation  was  excited  by  the  prea  3hing 
of  one  William  Miller,  who  fixed  the  second  advent  of  Christ 
Jesos  abont  1843.  Of  late  years,  the  most  noted  English  millen- 
arian  was  Dr.  John  Cnmming,  who  placed  the  end  of  the^^^n^ 
dispensation  in  1866  or  1867  ;  but  as  that  time  passed  without 
any  millennial  symptoms,  he  modified  his  original  views  consider- 
ably, before  he  died,  and  conjectured  that  the  beginning  of 
the  millenninm  would  not  diifer  so  much  after  all  from  the 
years  immediately  preceding  it,  as  people  commonly  suppose. 


\ 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

GHBI8T  JBSUB  AS  JUDQB  OF  THB  DEASk 

AoooBDiNG  to  Christiaii  dogma,  **  God  the  Father  "  is  not  to  be 
tlie  judge  at  the  last  day,  bat  this  very  important  office  is  to  be 
held  by  "  God  the  Sou. "  This  is  taught  by  the  writer  of  "  The 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John" — ^whoever  he  may  have  been — 
when  he  says : 

"For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hatheomrniUedaUjudffmnUwUo  tks 

Paul  also,  in  his  ^'Epistle  to  the  Romans"  (or  some  other  person 
who  has  interpolated  the  passage),  tells  us  that : 

"  In  the  day  when  Qod  shall  Judge  the  secrets  of  men,'*  this  Judgment  shall 
be  done  "  by  Je9u$  Christ,**  his  son.* 

Again,  in  his  "  Epistle  to  Timothy,"'  he  says : 

"  jTAtf  LardJenu  Christ  shaU  Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  at  his  appearing 
and  his  kingdom."^ 

The  writer  of  the  "  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,"  also  de- 
scribes Clirist  Jesus  as  judge  at  the  last  day.* 

Kow,  the  question  arises,  is  this  doctrine  original  with  Chris- 
tia/nity  f  To  this  we  must  answer  no.  It  was  taught,  for  ages  be- 
fore the  time  of  Christ  Jesus  or  Christianity,  that  the  Supreme 
Being — whether  "  Brahmi,"  "  Zerudn6  Aker6n6,"  "  Jupiter," 
or  "  Yahweh,"* — was  not  to  be  the  judge  at  the  last  day,  but  that 
their  sons  were  to  hold  this  position. 

The  sectarians  of  Buddha  taught  that  he  (who  was  the  Son  of 
Ood  (Brahmd)  and  the  Holy  Virgin  Maya),  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
dead.^ 

>  John,  T.  23.  •  Matt  xxy.  81-46. 

*  Romans,  il.  18.  *  Throngh    an    error  we  pronounce  thli 

*  Not  aathentic.    (See  The  Bible  of  To>Day,      name  Jehovah, 

p.  SIS.)  V  See  Dapuis  :  Origin  of  Beligiona  Belief,  p 

«  n,  Timothy,  ir.  1.  101 
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Aooording  to  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  CH^&na  (who  was 
the  Son  cf  Oadj  and  the  Holy  Virgin  Devaki),  is  to  be  the  judge 
at  the  last  day.'  And  Tama  is  the  god  of  the  departed  spirits, 
and  the  judge  of  the  dead,  according  to  the  Vedas.^ 

Osirisy  the  Egyptian  ^'  Saviour  "  and  son  of  the  '^  Immaculate 
Virgin  "  Neith  or  Nout,  was  believed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  to 
be  the  judge  of  the  dead.*  He  is  represented  on  Egyptian  monn- 
ments,  seated  on  his  throne  of  judgment,  bearing  a  staff,  and  car- 
rying the  crux  anscUa^  or  cross  with  a  handle.*  St.  Andrevf% 
ero98  is  upon  his  breast.  His  throne  is  in  checkers,  to  denote  the 
good  and  evil  over  which  he  presides,  or  to  indicate  the  good  and 
evil  who  appear  before  him  as  the  judge."* 

Among  the  manj  hieroglyphic  tiUes  which  accompany  hia  figure 
in  these  sculptures,  and  in  many  other  places  on  the  walls  of  tem- 
ples and  tombs,  are  "  Lord  of  Life,"  "  The  Eternal  Ruler,"  "  Mani- 
fester  of  Good,"  "  Revealer  of  Truth,"  "  Full  of  Goodness  and 
Truth,"  &c* 

Mr.  Bonwick,  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  belief  in  the  last  judg- 
ment, says : 


"  A  perusal  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  wiU  prepare  the  reader 
for  the  inyestigation  of  the  Egyptian  notion  of  the  last  judgment'*^ 

Prof.  Carpenter,  referring  to  the  Egyptian  Bible — which  is  by 
far  the  most  ancient  of  all  holy  books* — says : 

"In  the  '  Book  of  the  Dead,'  there  are  used  the  very  plirases  we  find  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  connection  wUh  the  daiy  of  judgment.'*^ 

According  to  the  religion  of  the  Persians^  it  is  Orrmtad^  ^^Ths 
First  Bom  of  the  Eternal  One^'^  who  is  judge  of  the  dead.  He 
had  the  title  of  "The  AllSeeing,"  and  "The  Just  Judge."" 

Zem&n6  Aker^n6  is  the  name  of  him  who  corresponds  to  "  God 
the  Father "  among  other  nations.  Ue  was  the  "  One  Supreme 
essence,"  the  "Invisible  and  Incomprehensible."" 

Among  the  ancient  Oreeka^  it  was  Aeaoua — Son  of  the  Most 
High  God — who  was  to  be  judge  of  the  dead." 

The  Christian  Emperor  Constantino,  in  his  oration  to  the  clergy, 
speaking  of  the  ancient  poets  of  Greece,  says : 

>  Set  Sunuel  Johnson^s  Oriental  Bellgions,  •  See  Bonwiek*0  ISgypOan  Belief,  p.  lU. 

Pw  6M.  •  See  Prog.  Rellg.  IdoM,  toI.  I.  p^  161' 

*  See  WUliami*  Hindalsm,  p.  25.  *  BgyptUn  Belief,  p.  410. 

•  See  Bonwick's  Bgyptian  Belief,    p.  ISO.  •  See  Ibid.  p.  186. 
BnoQf  :  neligiona  of  the  Andent  BgjptiAnai  *  Quoted  in  Ibid.  p.  410. 

pw  110,  and  Prog.  Belig.  Idees,  vol.  L  p.  188.  »  Prog.  Belig.  Ideu.  toI.  i.  p.  OBO. 

«  See  Bonwick*0  Sgyptian  Belief,    p.  161,  >>  Ibid.  p.  «88. 

•ad  Prog.  Belig.  Ideea,  Tol.  i.  p.  108.  »  See  BeU'e  Pintheon,  toL  U.  pw  M. 
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"Thej  aflinn  that  men  who  are  the  mmi  of  tk§ gods,  do  Judge  departed 

80Ulfl."> 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  ^^  there  are  no  examples  of  Christ 
Jesas  conceived  as  judge,  or  the  last  judgment,  in  the  early  art 
of  Christianity."' 

The  author  from  whom  we  quote  the  above,  says,  ^'  It  would  be 
difficult  to  define  the  ocmae  of  this,  though  many  may  be  con- 
jectured." 

Would  it  be  unreasonable  to  ^^  conjecture"  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians did  not  teach  this  doctrine,  but  that  it  was  imbibed,  in  after 
years,  with  many  other  heathen  ideas! 

1  OonitaTitine*e  Omtloo  to  tiM  CSogj,  eh.  z.     ^roL  U.  p,  IM» 
•  JamMoii:  H]itoi7  of  Ov  LoiaiB  Alt,         •md. 
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Chbistian  dogma  also  teaches  that  it  was  not  ^'  Qod  the  Father," 
oat  ^^  God  the  Son "  who  created  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  all 
that  therein  is. 

The  writer  of  the  fourth  Gkwpel  says : 

"  AU  thingt  w&r§  wunde  hy  Mn^  and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  thai 
was  made."* 

Again: 

"  He  was  in  the  woild  ani  1h$  tsorbi  100*  fnads  hy  Mm,  and  the  world  knew 
him  not"* 

In  the  ^^  Epistle  to  the  Coloesians,"  we  read  that : 

"  By  Mm  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or 
powers;  aU  Mng»  teere  created  by  km,  ** 

Again,  in  the  ^^  Epistle  to  tho  Hebrews,"  we  are  told  that : 

**  God  hath  spoken  unto  us  by  Aw  mm,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things,  by  whom  aleo  he  made  the  world,**^ 

Samuel  Johnson,  D.  O.  Allen,*  and  Thomas  Maurice,*  teli  us 
that,  according  to  the  religion  of  tho  Hindoos^  it  is  Crishna^  the 
Son,  and  the  second  person  in  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,*  '^  who  is  the 
origin  and  end  of  all  tho  worlds ;  all  tfUs  urwoerse  came  into  being 
through  hiniy  the  eternal  maker,^^* 

In  the  holy  book  of  the  Hindoos,  called  the  ^^£hagvat  Oeetci^' 
may  be  found  the  following  words  of  Ori^hna^  addressed  to  his 
"  beloved  disciple  "  Ar-jouan  : 

"  I  am  ^  Lord  of  aU  created  beings,***  "  Mankind  woe  created  by  me  of  four 
kinds,  distinct  in  their  principles,  and  in  their  duties;  know  me  then  io  he  the 
Creator  of  mankind,  uncreated,  and  without  decay."'® 


>  John,  i.  8. 

>  John,  i.  10. 

*  OoIomUuh,  L 

«  Hebrews,  L  a 

•Allen*!  IndlA,  pp.  137  and  880. 


*  Indian  Antlq.,  toI.  U.  p. 

*  Bee  the  chapter  on  the  Trinity. 

*  OrienUl  Religiona,  p.  608. 

*  Lectore  !▼.  p.  61, 
>•  Geeta,  p.  6S. 
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In  Lecture  YII.,  entitled :  ^^  Of  the  Principles  of  Nature,  and  the 
Vital  Spirit,"  he  also  says  : 

"  I  am  the  creation  and  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  nniyene.  There  is  not 
anything  greater  than  I,  and  all  things  hang  on  me." 

Again,  in  Lecture  IX.,  entitled,  ^^  Of  the  Chief  of  Secrets  and 
Prince  of  Science,"  Crishna  says : 

"  The  whole  world  was  spread  abroad  bj  me  in  my  inyisible  form.  AH 
things  are  dependent  on  me.'*  "  I  am  the  Father  and  the  Mother  of  this  world, 
the  Grandsire  and  the  Preserver.  I  am  the  H0I7  One  worthy  to  be  known;  the 
mystic  figure  OM.  *  .      I  am  the  journey  of  the  good;  the  Contfarisr; 

the  Creator;  the  Witness;  the  Besting-plaee ;  the  Asylum  and  the  FHend."* 

In  Lecture  X.,  entitled, "  Of  the  diversity  of  the  Divine  Nature," 
he  says: 

"  I  am  the  OreaAor  ofaU  things^  and  all  things  proceed  from  me.  Tliote 
who  are  endued  with  spiritual  wisdom,  believe  this  and  worship  me;  their  very 
hearts  and  minds  are  in  me;  they  rejoice  amongst  themselves,  and  delight  in 
speaking  of  my  name,  and  teaching  one  another  my  doctrine."* 

Innumerable  texts,  similar  to  these,  might  be  produced  from  the 
Hindoo  Scriptures,  but  these  we  deem  sufficient  to  show,  in  the 
words  of  Samuel  Johnson  quoted  above,  that,  "According  to  the 
religion  of  the  Hindoos,  it  is  Crishna  who  is  the  origin  and  the  end 
of  all  the  worlds ;"  and  that  "  all  this  universe  came  into  being 
through  him,  the  Eternal  Maker."  The  Chinese  believed  in  One 
Supreme  God,  to  whose  honor  they  burnt  incense,  but  of  whom  they 
had  no  image.  This  "  God  the  Father  "  was  not  the  Creator,  ao- 
cording  to  their  theology  or  mythology;  but  they  had  another  god, 
of  whom  they  had  statues  or  idob,  called  Natigai^  who  was  the 
god  of  allterrestrial  things ;  in  fact,  God,  the  Creator  of  iMs  vHnid 
—inferior  or  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Being— from  whom  they 
petition  for  fine  weather,  or  whatever  else  they  want — a  sort  of 
medmtor* 

Lomthuy  who  was  born  of  a  "  pure,  spotless  virgin,"  is  believed 
by  his  followers  or  disciples  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  things  ;*  and 
TaoUj  a  deified  hero,  who  is  mentioned  about  560  b.  c,  is  believed 
by  some  sects  and  affirmed  by  their  books,  to  be  "  the  original  source 
and  first  productive  cause  of  all  things."* 

In  the  Chaldeam,  oracles,  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Only  Begotten 
Son,"  I  A  O,  as  Credtor^  is  plainly  taught. 

>  O.  M.  or  A.  U.  M.  is  the  Hindoo  Ineffable  *  Geeta,  p.  80. 

Bame ;  the  mystic  emblem  of  the  deity.    It  is  •  Oeeta,  p.  84. 

nerer  uttered  aloud,  but  only  mentally  by  the  «  See  Higgins  :  Anacaiypsis,  toI  L  p.  48. 

devout.     It  signifies  Brahma,  Vlshnon,  and  *  See  Bell's  Pantheon,  toL  ii.  p.  8S. 

•iva,  theJERndoo  TrtmUy,    (See  Charles  Wilkes  •  See  DaTis:  Hist  China,  \roL  IL  pp.  lOOtai 

in  Geeta,  p.  14S,  and  Kisg*s  Gnostics  and  their  US,  and  Thornton,  toI.  L  p.  187. 
p.  188.) 
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According  to  ancient  JPersian  mythology,  there  is  one  eapreme 
essence,  invisible  and  incomprehensible,  named  ^^2!eruAnS  AJce- 
-reineP  which  signifies  "  unlimited  time,"  or  "  the  eternal."  From 
him  emanated  Ormmd^  the  "  King  of  Light,"  the  "  First-bom  of  the 
Eternal  One,"  &c.  Now,  this  "  First-bom  of  the  Eternal  One  "  is 
he  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  all  things  came  into  being 
through  him  \?heisihe  Creator^ 

A  large  portion  of  the  Zend-Avesta — the  Persian  Sacred  Book  or 
Bible — is  filled  with  prayers  to  Ormnzd,  God's  First-Bora.  The 
following  are  samples : 

"I  address  my  prayer  to  Ormuzd,  OrecUar  of  all  things;  who  always  has 
been,  who  is,  and  who  wiU  be  forever;  who  is  wise  and  powerful;  who  made 
the  great  arch  of  heaven,  the  sun,  the  moon,  stars,  winds,  clouds,  waters,  earth, 
fire,  trees,  animals  and  men,  whom  Zoroaster  adored.  Zoroaster,  who  brought 
to  the  world  knowledge  of  the  law,  who  knew  by  natural  intelligence,  and  by 
the  ear,  what  ought  to  be  done,  all  that  has  been,  all  that  is,  and  all  that  wiU  be; 
the  science  of  sciences,  the  exceUerU  toard,  by  which  souls  pass  the  luminous  and 
radiant  bridge,  separate  themselves  from  the  evil  regions,  and  go  to  light  and 
holy  dwellings,  full  of  fragrance.  0  Creator ,  I  obey  thy  laws,  I  think,  act,  speak, 
according  to  thy  orders.  I  separate  myself  from  all  sin.  I  do  good  works 
according  to  my  power.  I  adore  thee  with  purity  of  thought,  word,  and  action. 
I  pray  to  Ormuzd,  who  recompenses  good  works,  who  delivers  unto  the  end  all 
those  who  obey  his  laws.  Grant  that  I  may  arrive  at  paradise,  where  all  is  fra- 
grance, light,  and  happiness."* 

According  to  the  religion  of  the  ancient  AasyriamSj  it  was  Na/r- 
duky  the  Logos,  the  wobd,  '^  the  eldest  son  of  Hea,"  '^  the  Merciful 
One,"  ^'  the  Life-giver,"  &c.,  who  created  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and 
all  that  therein  is.* 

AdoniSy  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  was  believed  to  be  the  Creator  of 
men,  and  god  of  the  resiirrection  of  the  dead/ 

Prometheus^  the  Cmcified  Saviour,  is  the  divine  forethought, 
existing  before  the  souls  of  men,  and  the  creator  Hominium/ 

The  writer  of  "  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,"  has  made 
Christ  Jesus  co-eternal  with  God,  as  well  as  Creator,  in  these  words : 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  Wordt  and  the  Word  was  with  God."  "The 
same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God."* 

Again,  in  praying  to  his  Father,  he  makes  Jesus  say : 

"  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory 
^ehieh  I  had  with  thee  brfore  the  world  wae,"^ 

>  See  Prog.  Belig.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  250.    In  *  Qaoted  in  Pmg.  Bellg.  Ideas,  toI.  L  p. 

the  moet  ancient  parts  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  267. 

Onnozd  is  said  to  have  created  the  world  by  *  See  Bonwick's  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  404. 

his  WOBD.     (See  Bnnsen's  Angel-Messiah,  p.  *  Sec  Danlap's  Mysteries  of  Adoni,  p.  15S. 

104,  and  Gibbon's  Borne,  vol.  ii.  p.  802,  Note  *  See  Ibid.   p.  166,   and  Bolfloch,  Age  of' 

by  Ooizot.)     In  the  beginning  was  the  wobd,  Fahlo. 
•nd  tha  word  was  with  God,  and  the  wobd  was  *  John,  i.  1, 2. 

Ctod.**    (John,  i.  1.)  «  John,  xrii.  6. 
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Paul  ia  made  to  say : 

And  he  (CliriBt)  Is  before  all  thingg."* 
Again: 

Jesus  Christy  the  same  yesterdaj*  to-daj,  and  forerer.*^ 

St  John  tlie  Divine,  in  his  <^  Bevehtion,''  has  mada  Ohffal 
tfesna  say : 

"I am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginnhig  and  the  end **— '* whldi  is, and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty,*^  "  the  first  and  the  last*^ 

nindoo  scriptnre  also  makes  Orishna  *^  the  finst  and  the  last,'* 
'^  the  beginning  and  the  end."  We  read  in  the  '^  Gtoeta,"  where 
Crishna  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"I  myself  never  was  not."*  "Learn  that  he  by  whom  all  things  were 
fonned"  (meaniug  himself)  "is  incorrnptible."*  "I  am  eternity  and  non- 
eternity."^  "  I  am  before  idl  things,  and  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  universe.*^  "  I 
am  the  b^inning;  the  middle  and  the  end  of  all  things."* 

Arjonan,  his  disciple,  addresses  him  thns : 

"  Thou  art  the  Supremo  Being,  incorruptible,  worthy  to  be  known;  thoa  ait 
prime  supporter  of  the  universal  orb;  thou  art  the  never-failing  and  eternal 
guardian  of  religion;  thou  art  from  att  beginning,  and  I  esteem  thee."**  ThoQ 
art  "  the  Divine  Being,  before  all  other  gods."" 

Again  he  says : 

"  Reverence  !  Reverence  be  unto  thee,  before  and  behind  t  Beveronoe  bt 
unto  thee  on  all  sides,  O  thou  who  art  all  in  all!  Infinite  in  thy  power  and  thy 
glory  1    Thou  Indudest  all  things,  wherefore  thou  art  all  things."'* 

In  another  Holy  Book  of  the  Hindoos,  called  the  ^'  Yishnn 
Pnraua,"  we  also  read  that  Vishnu — in  the  form  of  Crishn*— 
'^  who  descended  into  tlie  womb  of  the  (virgin)  Devaki,  and  was 
born  as  her  son  "  was  '^  without  heginningy  middle  or  end.^^^* 

Bvddha  is  also  Alpha  and  Omega,  without  beginning  or  end, 
'^  Tlie  Lord,"  ^'  the  Possessor  of  All,"  ''He  who  is  Omnipotent  and 
Everlastingly  to  be  Contemplated,"  ^the  Supreme  Being,  the 
Eternal  One."'* 

Lao-hiun^  the  Chinese  virgin-bom  God,  who  came  upon  earth 
about  six  hundred  years  before  Jesus,  was  without  beginning.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  existed  from  all  eternity/* 


1  Col.  L  17.  *  Lecture  x.  p.  SSi 

>  Hebrews,  ziiL  8.  ^*  Lecture  Iz.  p.  91 

•  Ber.  L  8, 8S,  13.  "  Leciare  x.  p.  84. 

«  Bey. i  17;  zU.  la  >*  Lecture  zL  p.  OS. 

•  Geet«,  p.  88.   y  **  See  Vlshna  Piuanft,  prlAOl 

•  Geete,  p.  38.  "See chapter  xlL 

'  Lectoro  Iz.  p.  8QL  **  See  Vtog.  Belig.  IdeaB.  toL  L  p.  8001 

•  Lectaro  z.  p.  88. 
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The  legends  of  the  Taon-tsze  sect  in  China  declare  their 
:^onnder  to  have  existed  antecedent  to  the  birth  of  the  elements,  in 
^e  Great  Absolute ;  that  he  is  the  ^'pnre  essence  of  the  teen;^^ 
that  he  is  the  original  ancestor  of  the  prime  breath  of  life ;  that  he 
gave  form  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  caused  creations  and 
annihilations  to  sacceed  each  other,  in  an  endless  series,  during  in- 
numerable periods  of  the  world.     He  himself  is  made  to  say : 

"  I  was  in  existence  prior  to  the  manifestation  of  any  corporeal  shape;  I  ap 
peared  anterior  to  the  supreme  being,  or  first  motion  of  creation.  "> 

According  to  the  Zend  A  vesta,  Ormuzd,  the  tirst-bom  of  the 
Eternal  One,  is  he  ^^  who  is,  always  has  been,  and  who  will  be  for- 
ever."* 

Zeiu  was  Alpha  and  Omega.    An  Orphic  line  runs  thus : 

"  Zeus  is  the  beginning,  Zeus  the  middle,  out  of  Zeus  aU  things  have  been 
made."* 

Bdochua  was  without  beginning  or  end.  An  inscription  on  an 
ancient  medal,  referring  to  him,  reads  thus : 

"  It  is  I  who  leads  you;  it  is  I  who  protects  you,  and  who  saves  you.    I  am 
Alpha  and  Om^ga." 

Beneath  this  inscription  is  a  serpent  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth, 
thus  forming  a  cvrcUy  which  was  an  emblem  of  eternity  among  the 
ancients.* 

Without  enumerating  them,  we  may  say  that  the  majority  of 
the  virgin-bom  gods  spoken  of  in  Chapter  XII.  were  like  Clirisv 
Jesus — ^without  beginning  or  end — and  that  many  of  them  were 
considered  Creators  of  all  things.  This  has  led  M.  Dridon  to 
remark  (in  his  Hist,  de  Dieu),  that  in  early  worJca  ofa/rtj  Christ 
Jesus  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  his  Father  in  creation  and  in 
similar  labors,  just  as  in  heathen  religions  an  inferior  deity  does 
the  work  under  a  superior  one. 

1  Thornton :  HlBt  China,  ToL  1.  p.  187.  Greqnes  THE.  qnl eont  le nombre 865.    Leser- 

•  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas.  U.  p.  887.  pent,  qui  cst'ordinali*  nn  embldme  de  r^tenilt^ 

•  MlUler's  ChipB.  vol.  11.  p.  15.  cat  Id  celul  de  eoleU  et  de  see  revelations." 
♦"C'estmol  qui  von8Condnls,vouset  tout  Beausobre :     Hist,    de    Manichce,    Tom.   II. 

ee  qui  vous  regarde.    C'est  moi,  qui  vons  con-  p  ^ 

■erve.  ou  qui  vous  sauve.     Jo  suls  Alpha  et  '•  I  say  that  I  am   imraortaJ,   Dionysus 

Omega.    II  y  a  au  dessous  de  I'lnscriptlon  un  (Bacchus)   son   of  Deus."    {ArUtophane$,   in 

wrpent  qui  tient  sa  queue  dans  sa  gueule  et  nygt.  of  Adoni,  pp.  80  and  105.) 

dans  Ift  oerde  qn*il  d6crit,  cest  trols  lettre 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THB  HIBA0LE8  OF  0HBI8T  JESUS  AND  THB  PBDfTnVB  OUJUBTiAHB. 

Thb  legendary  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  contained  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  full  of  prodigies  and  wonders. 
These  alleged  prodigies,  and  the  faith  which  the  people  seem  to 
have  put  in  such  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  indicate  the  prevalent  dis- 
position of  the  people  to  believe  in  everything,  and  it  was  among 
such  a  class  that  Christianity  was  propagated.  All  leaders  of  relig- 
ion had  the  reputation  of  having  performed  miracles ;  the  biogra- 
phers  of  Jesus,  therefore,  not  wishing  their  Master  to  be  outdone, 
have  made  him  also  a  wonder-worker,  and  a  performer  of  miracles ; 
without  them  Christianity  could  not  prosper.  Miracles  were  needed 
in  those  days,  on  all  special  occasions.  '^  There  is  not  a  single  his- 
torian of  antiquity,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  who  has  not  recorded 
oracles,  prodigies,  prophecies,  and  mvradeSj  on  the  occasion  of  some 
memorable  events,  or  revolutions  of  states  and  kingdoms.  Many  of 
these  are  attested  in  the  gravest  manner  by  the  gravest  writerSi  and 
V)er6  firmly  heUemd  at  the  time  by  thspeiypieP^ 

Hindoo  sacred  books  represent  Oriah/na^  their  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer, as  in  constant  strife  against  the  evil  spirit.  He  surmounts 
extraordinary  dangers ;  strews  his  way  with  miracles ;  raising  the 
dead,  healing  the  sick,  restoring  the  maimed,  the  deaf  and  the  blind ; 
everywhere  supporting  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  oppressed 
against  the  powerful.  The  people  crowded  his  way  and  adored 
him  as  a  Gk)D,  and  these  miracles  were  the  evidences  of  Ins  divin- 
ity for  centuries  before  the  time  of  Jesus. 

The  learned  Thomas  Maurice,  speaking  of  Crishna,  tells  us  that 
he  passed  his  innocent  hours  at  the  home  of  his  foster-father,  in 
rural  diversions,  his  divine  origin  not  being  suspected,  vmiil  repeated 
fM/radee  soon  discovered  his  celestial  origin;^  and  Sir  William 
Jones  speaks  of  his  raisim^  the  dead^  and  saving  multitudes  by  hi$ 

1  Dr.  Conyen  Middleton :  Free  Bnqniiy,  p.  177.         ■  Indian  Antiqiiittei,  ToL  liL  p.  41^ 
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'^vyiraculcus povMTs,^  To  enumerate  the  mirades  of  Orishna  wonld 
^  useless  and  tedious ;  we  shall  therefore  mention  but  a  few,  of 
irhich  the  Hindoo  sacred  books  are  teeming. 

When  Crishna  was  born,  his  life  was  sought  by  the  reigning 
monarch,  Kansa,  who  had  the  infant  Saviour  and  his  father  and 
mother  locked  in  a  dungeon,  guarded,  and  barred  by  seven  iron 
doors.  While  in  this  dungeon  the  father  heard  a  secret  voice  dis- 
tinctly utter  these  words :  '^  Son  of  Yadu,  take  up  this  child  and 
carry  it  to  Qokool,  to  the  house  of  Nanda."  Vasudeva,  struck  with 
astonishment,  answered  :  "  How  shall  I  obey  this  injunction,  thus 
vigilantly  guarded  and  barred  by  seven  iron  doors  that  prohibit 
all  egress  V^  The  unknown  voice  replied  :  "  The  doors  shall  open 
of  themselves  to  let  thee  pass,  and  behold,  I  have  caused  a  deep 
slumber  to  fall  upon  thy  guards,  which  shall  continue  till  thy  jour- 
ney be  accomplished."  Yasudeva  immediately  felt  his  chains  mirac- 
ulously loosened,  and,  taking  up  the  child  in  his  arms,  hurried 
with  it  through  all  the  doors,  the  guards  being  buried  in  profound 
sleep.  When  he  came  to  the  river  Yumna,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  cross  to  get  to  Gokool,  the  waters  immediately  rose  up  to  kiss 
the  child^s  feet,  and  then  respectfully  retired  on  each  side  to  make 
way  for  its  transportation,  so  that  Yasudeva  passed  dry-shod  to  the 
opposite  shore.* 

When  Crishna  came  to  man's  estate,  one  of  his  first  miracles 
was  the  cure  of  a  leper. 

A  passionate  Brahman,  having  received  a  slight  insult  from  a 
certain  Rajah,  on  going  out  of  his  doors,  uttered  this  curse :  ^^  That 
he  should,  from  head  to  foot,  be  covered  with  boils  and  leprosy  ;" 
which  being  fulfilled  in  an  instant  upon  the  unfortunate  king,  he 
prayed  to  Crishna  to  deliver  him  from  his  evil.  At  first,  Cridma 
did  not  heed  his  request,  but  finally  he  appeared  to  him,  asking 
what  his  request  was  ?  He  replied,  ^^  To  be  freed  from  my  dis- 
temper."   The  Saviour  then  cured  him  of  his  distemper.* 

Crishna  was  one  day  walking  with  his  disciples,  when  '^  they 
met  a  poor  cripple  or  lame  woman,  having  a  vessel  filled  with 
spices,  sweetHScented  oils,  sandal-wood,  sa£Eron,  civet  and  other  per- 
fumes. Crishna  making  a  halt,  she  made  a  certain  sign  with  her 
finger  on  his  forehead,  castmg  the  rest  v^pon  his  head.  Crishna  ask- 
ing her  what  it  was  she  would  request  of  him,  the  woman  replied, 
nothing  but  the  use  of  my  limbs.  Crishna,  then,  setting  his  foot  upon 
hers,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  not 

>  Aflatie  RaMarohes,  vol.  J.  p.  VR,         *  Hiat.  Hindostan,  vol.  U.  p.  881.  •  Ibid.  p.  818. 
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only  restored  her  limbs^  but  renewed  her  age,  bo  that,  instead  of  a 
wrhikled,  tawny  skin,  she  i*eceiyed  a  fresh  and  fair  one  in  an  in- 
stant At  her  request,  Crishna  and  his  company  lodged  in  her 
honse.'" 

On  another  occasion,  Crishna  having  requested  a  learned  Brah- 
man to  ask  of  him  whatever  boon  he  most  desired,  the  Brahman  said, 
^^  Above  all  things,  I  desire  to  have  my  two  dead  sons  restored  to 
life."  Crishna  assured  him  that  this  ^ould  be  done,  and  immedi- 
ately the  two  young  men  were  restored  to  life  and  brought  to  their 
father.* 

The  learned  Orientalist,  Thomas  Maurice,  after  speaking  of  the 
miracles  periformed  by  Crishna,  says : 

"  In  regard  to  the  numerous  miracles  wrought  by  Crishna,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  miracles  are  never  wanting  to  the  decoration  of  an  Indian 
romance;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  vast  machine;  nor  is  it  at  all 
a  subject  of  wonder  that  the  dead  should  be  rabed  to  life  in  a  history  expressly 
intended,  like  aU  other  sacred  fables  of  Indian  fabrication,  for  the  propagatton 
and  support  of  the  whimsical  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis."* 

To  speak  thus  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  Jesus,  would,  of  course, 
be  heresy — although  what  applies  to  the  miracles  of  Crishna  apply 
to  those  of  Jesus — we,  therefore,  find  this  gentleman  branding  as 
^^mfidd^^  a  learned  French  orientalifit  who  was  guilty  of  doing  this 
thing. 

Buddha  performed  great  miracles  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
the  legends  concerning  him  are  full  of  the  most  extravagant  prodi- 
gies and  wonders/  ^'  By  miracles  and  preaching,"  says  Bumouf , 
"  was  the  religion  of  Buddha  established." 

B.  Spence  Hardy  says  of  Buddha : 

**  All  the  principal  events  of  his  life  are  represented  as  being  attended  by  in- 
credible  prodigies.  He  could  pass  through  the  air  at  will,  and  know  tha 
thoughts  of  aU  beings."* 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  says : 

''  The  Buddhist  legends  teem  with  miracles  attributed  to  Buddha  and  his 
disciples — miracles  which  in  wonderfulness  certainly  surpass  the  miracles  of  any 
other  religion."* 

Buddha  was  at  one  time  going  from  the  city  of  Bobita-vastu  to 
the  dty  of  Benares,  when,  coming  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ganges, 
and  wishing  to  go  across,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  owner  of  a 

>  Hift  Hlndostan,  toI.  iL  p.  8K).     Vlshan  em    Monachism.       Beal's     BomanUc   HM. 

Parana,  bk.  y.  ch.  xx.  Baddba.    Bonsen's  Angel-Memlab,  and  Hne*f 

■  Prog.  Relig.  Ideaa,  vol.  L  p.  08.  Travela,  &c. 

*  Hlat  Hindofltan,  yol.  ii.  p.  909.  *  Hardy  :  Bnddblst  Legends,  pp.  xxi.  zzii. 

«  See  Hardy's  Buddhist  Legends,  and  East-  *  The  Science  of  Eeligion,  p.  27. 
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terry-  ^Mjat,  thus ;  ^^  Hail  I  respectable  sir  I  I  pray  yc  a  take  me 
across  ihe  riyer  in  year  boat  I"  To  this  the  boatman  replied,  "  If  you 
can  pay  me  the  fare,  I  will  willingly  take  you  across  the  river." 
Suddha  said,  **  Whence  shall  I  procure  money  to  pay  you  your  fare, 
I,  who  have  given  up  all  worldly  wealth  and  ridies,  &c."  The 
boatman  still  refusing  to  take  him  across,  Buddha,  pointing  to  a 
flock  of  geese  flying  from  the  south  to  the  north  banks  of  the  Gkm- 
ges,  said: 

"  See  yonder  geese  in  fellowship  passing  o'er  the  Changes, 
They  ask  not  as  to  fare  of  any  boatman, 
But  each  by  his  inherent  strength  of  body 
Flies  through  the  air  as  pleases  him. 
So,  by  my  power  of  spiritual  energy, 
WiU  I  transport  myself  across  the  river, 
Even  though  the  waters  on  this  southern  bank 
Stood  up  as  high  and  firm  as  (Mount)  Semeru."' 

He  then  floats  through  the  air  across  the  stream. 

In  the  LaUta  Visia/ra  Buddha  is  called  the  "  Great  Physician** 
who  is  to  ^^  dull  all  human  pain."  At  his  appearance  the  "  sick  are 
healed,  the  deaf  are  cured,  the  blind  see,  the  poor  are  relieved." 
He  visits  the  sick  man,  Su-ta,  and  heals  soul  as  well  as  body. 

At  Yaisali,  a  pest  like  modem  cholera  was  depopulating  the  king- 
dom, due  to  an  accumulation  of  festering  corpses.  Buddha,  sum- 
moned, caused  a  strong  rain  which  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  and 
cured  every  one.  At  Gaudh4r&  was  an  old  mendicant  afflicted  with  a 
disease  so  loathsome  that  noue  of  his  brother  monks  could  go  near 
him  on  account  of  his  fetid  humors  and  stinking  condition.  The 
"  Great  Physician  "  was,  however,  not  to  be  deterred ;  he  washed  the 
poor  old  man  and  attended  to  his  maladies.  A  disciple  had  his  feet 
hacked  off  by  an  unjust  king,  and  Buddha  cured  even  him.  To 
convert  certain  skeptical  villagers  near  Srdvasti,  Buddha  showed 
them  a  man  walking  across  the  deep  and  rapid  river  without  im« 
mersing  his  feet.  P^ma,  one  of  Buddha's  disciples,  had  a  brother 
in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck  in  a  "  l)lack  storm."  The  "  spirits 
that  are  favorable  to  Pdma  and  Arya  "  apprised  him  of  this  and  he 
at  once  performed  the  miracle  of  transporting  himself  to  the  deck 
of  the  ship.  '^  Immediately  the  black  tempest  ceased,  as  if  Sumera 
arrested  it."* 

When  Buddha  was  told  that  a  woman  was  suffering  in  severe 
labor,  unable  to  bring  forth,  he  said.  Go  and  say  :  "I  have  never 
knowingly  put  any  creature  to  death  since  I  was  bom  ;  by  the  vir- 

>  Beal :  Hist.  Bnddhii,  pp.  246,  247.  det,  pp.  186  and  192.     Boamouf :  Intro,    p, 

•  DhammapadA,  pp.  47,  60  and  90.  Bigan-      156.    In  Lillie'B  Baddhiim,  pp.  180, 140. 
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tne  of  this  obedience  may  70a  be  free  from  pain  I''  When  these 
words  were  repeated  in  the  prefienoe  of  the  mother,  the  child  was 
instantly  born  with  ease.' 

Innnmerable  are  the  mirades  ascribed  to  Bnddhist  saints,  and 
to  others  who  followed  their  example.  Their  garments,  and  the 
sta£b  with  which  they  walked,  are  supposed  to  imbibe  some  myste- 
rious power,  and  blessed  are  they  who  are  allowed  to  touch  them.* 
A  Buddhist  saint  who  attains  the  power  called  ^' peffectian^^  is 
able  to  rise  and  float  along  through  the  air.*  Having  this  power, 
the  6aiut  exercises  it  by  mere  determination  of  his  will,  his  body 
becoming  imponderous,  as  when  a  man  in  the  common  human  state 
determines  to  leap,  and  leaps.  Buddhist  annals  relate  the  perform- 
ance of  the  miraculous  suspension  by  Gautama  Buddha,  himself, 
as  well  as  by  other  saints.* 

In  the  year  217  b.  c,  a  Buddhist  missionary  priest,  called  by 
the  Chinese  historians  Shih-le-fang,  came  from  ^'  the  west "  into 
Shan-se,  accompanied  by  eighteen  other  priests,  with  their  sacred 
books,  in  order  to  propagate  the  faith  of  Buddha.  The  emperor, 
disliking  foreigners  and  exotic  customs,  imprisoned  the  missionar 
ries ;  but  an  angel,  genii,  or  spirit,  came  and  opened  the  prison  door, 
and  liberated  them.* 

Here  is  a  third  edition  of  *^  Peter  in  prison,''  for  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  Hindoo  sage  Yasudeva  was  liberated  from  prison  in 
like  manner. 

ZoroasteTy  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  the  Persians,  opposed 
his  persecutors  by  performing  miracles,  in  order  to  confiim  his  di- 
vine mission.' 

Bochia  of  the  Persians  also  performed  miracles;  the  places 
where  he  performed  them  were  consecrated,  and  people  flocked  in 
crowds  to  visit  them.* 

Horvsy  the  Egyptian  Saviour,  performed  great  mirades,  among 
which  was  that  of  raising  the  dead  to  life.* 

Osiris  of  Egypt  also  performed  great  miracles  ;*  and  so  did  the 
virgin  goddess  Isis. 

Pilgrimages  were  made  to  the  temples  of  Isis,  in  Egypt,  by  the 
sick.    Diodorus,  the  Grecian  historian,  says  that : 

>  Htfdy :  Maniial  of  Baddbiim.  •  See  Dapols :  Origin  of  Bellgtou  BalM, 

*  See  Prog.  Bellg.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  8S9.  p.  MO,  And  Inman's  Ancient  Faitlia,  toL  1L  p. 

*  See  Tylor :  Primitiye  Cnltare,  toI.  L  p.  UB,      400. 

and  Hardy :  Bnddhift  Legends,  pp.  96, 198, 187.  *  See  Higgina  :  Anacalypala,  toI.  U.  p.  N, 

*  See  Tylor :  Primitiye  Cultore,  toL  1.  p.  *  See  Londj :  Monomental  OhrlstiaiiitJt  ppk 
1».  80MOS. 

*  Thornton :  HIat  China,  toL  1.  p.  841.  *  See  Bonwick*i  Vgyptlan  Belief. 
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"Those  who  go  to  consult  in  dreams  the  goddess  Isis  recover  perfect  health. 
Sfany  whoee  core  has  been  despaired  of  by  physicians  have  by  this  means  been 
sayed,  and  others  who  have  long  been  deprived  of  sight,  or  of  some  other  (lut  of 
Xhe  body,  by  taking  refuge,  so  to  speak,  in  the  arms  of  the  goddess,  have  been 
vestored  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  faculties.  "> 

Serapi8,  the  Egyptian  Saviour,  performed  great  miracles,  prin- 
cipallj  those  of  healing  the  sick.  He  was  called  ^^  The  Healer  of 
the  World."* 

Marduk,  the  Assyrian  God,  the  "  Logos,"  the  "  Eldest  Son  of 
Hea ;"  "  He  who  made  Heaven  and  Earth  ;"  the  "  Merciful  One ;" 
the  •  Ufe-Giver,"  Ac,  performed  great  miracles,  among  which  was 
that  of  raising  the  dead  to  life.* 

Boux^vSy  son  of  Zeus  by  the  virgin  Semele,  was  a  great  per- 
former of  miracles,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  changing 
water  into  wine,*  as  it  is  recorded  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels. 

"  In  his  gentler  aspects  he  is  the  giver  of  joy,  the  healer  of  sick- 
nesses, the  guardian  against  plagues.  As  such  he  is  even  a  law-giver 
and  a  promoter  of  peace  and  concord.  As  kindling  new  or  strange 
thoughts  in  the  mind,  he  is  a  giver  of  wisdom  and  the  revealer  of 
hidden  secrets  of  the  future."* 

The  legends  related  of  this  god  state  that  on  one  occasion  Pan- 
theus,  King  of  Thebes,  sent  his  attendants  to  seize  Bacchus,  the 
"vagabond  leader  of  a  faction" — as  he  called  him.  This  they 
were  unable  to  do,  as  the  multitude  who  followed  him  were  too 
numerous.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  capturing  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, Acetes,  who  was  led  away  and  shut  up  fast  in  prison  ;  but 
while  they  were  getting  ready  the  instruments  of  execution,  tfie 
prison  doors  came  open  of  their  ovm  accordy  and  the  chains  fell 
from,  his  Umis,  and  when  they  looked  for  him  he  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.*    Here  is  still  another  edition  of  "  Peter  in  prison." 

jEscvlapivs  was  another  great  performer  of  miracles.  The 
ancient  Greeks  said  of  him  that  he  not  only  cured  the  sick  of  the 
most  malignant  diseases,  hut  even  raised  the  dead. 


>  footed  by  Baring-Gould :  Orig.  Bellg. 
Belief,  vol.  L  p.  887. 

■  Soe  Prichaid'8  Mytliology,  p.  847. 

*  See  Bonwick'8  l^Tptian  Belief,  p.  404. 

«  See  Dapuis  :  Origin  of  BeligiooB  Belief, 
808,  and  Anacalypsla,  toU  IL  p.  108.  Compare 
John,  iL  7. 

A  QfdkQin  festlTal  called  thtxa  was  ob- 
Mired  by  tbe  Bleans  in  honor  qfBacchui,  The 
prieeta  conreyed  three  empty  veeeels  into  a 
chapel,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly, 
after  which  the  doors  were  shat  and  Motef. 
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**  On  the  morrow  the  company  returned,  and 
after  erery  man  had  looked  apon  his  own  seal, 
and  seen  that  it  was  unbroken,  the  doors  l>eing 
opened,  the  Tessels  were  found  full  of  wine.** 
The  god  himself  is  said  to  hare  appeared  in 
person  and  filled  the  Teesels.  (Bell's  Pantheon.) 

*  Cox :  Aryan  Kytho.,  toL  IL  p.  88S. 

•  Bulflnch:  The  Age  of  Fable,  p.  886. 
**  And  they  laid  their  hands  on  the  apostles, 
and  put  them  in  the  common  prison ;  but  tbe 
angel  of  the  Lord  by  night  opened  the  prisoii 
doors,  and  brought  them  forth.**  (Acta,  t. 
18,  10.) 
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A  writer  in  Bell's  Pantheon  fiays : 

**  As  the  Greeks  always  carried  the  enoomioms  of  thdr  great  men  beyond  the 
truth,  so  they  feigned  that  JSsculapius  was  so  expert  in  medicine  as  not  only  to 
core  the  sick,  but  even  to  raise  the  dead."' 

Eosebius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  speaking  of  JSscolapiaSi 
says: 

"  He  sometimes  appeared  unto  them  (the  Cilicians)  in  dreams  and  visionfl^ 
and  sometimes  restored  the  sick  to  health.'* 

He  claims,  however,  that  this  was  the  work  of  the  Devil, 
^^  who  by  this  means  did  withdraw  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  Saviour."* 

For  many  years  after  the  death  of  ^scolapius,  miracles  contin- 
ued to  be  performed  by  the  efficacy  of  faith  in  his  name.  Patients 
were  conveyed  to  the  temple  of  JSscalapias,  and  there  cured  of 
their  disease.  A  short  statement  of  the  symptoms  of  each  case,  and 
the  remedy  employed,  wei'e  inscribed  on  tablets  and  hung  up  in  the 
temples.*  There  were  also  a  multitude  of  eyes,  ears,  hands,  feet, 
and  other  members  of  the  human  body,  made  of  wax,  silver,  or 
gold,  and  presented  by  those  whom  the  god  had  cured  of  blindness, 
deafness,  and  other  diseases.^ 

Marinus,  a  scholar  of  the  philosopher  Proclus,  relates  one  of 
these  remarkable  cures,  in  the  life  of  his  master.     He  says : 

"  Asclipigenia,  a  young  maiden  who  had  lived  with  her  parents,  was  seized 
with  a  grievous  distemper,  incurable  by  the  physicians.  All  help  from  the  phy- 
sicians failing,  the  father  applied  to  the  philosopher,  earnestly  entreating  him  to 
pray  for  his  daughter.  Proclus,  full  of  faith,  went  to  the  temple  of  .£sculapius, 
mtending  to  pray  for  the  sick  young  woman  to  the  god — for  the  city  (Athens) 
was  at  that  time  blessed  in  him,  and  still  enjoyec  the  undemolished  temple  of 
Thb  Saviour— but  while  he  was  praying,  a  sudden  change  appeared  in  the  dam- 
sel, and  she  immediately  became  convalescent,  for  the  Saoiaur,  JESsculapius,  as 
being  Gkxl,  easily  healed  her."* 

Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  says : 

"  Whatever  proof  the  primitive  (Christian)  Church  might  have  among  them- 
selves, of  the  miraculous  gift,  yet  it  could  have  but  little  effect  towards  tnalring 
proselytes  among  those  who  pretended  to  the  same  gift — ^possessed  more  largely 
and  exerted  more  openly,  than  in  the  private  assemblies  of  the  Christians.  For 
in  the  temples  of  uSaculapitu,  all  kinds  of  diseases  were  believed  to  be  publicly 
cured,  by  the  pretended  help  of  that  deity,  in  proof  of  which  there  were  erected 
in  each  temple,  columns  or  tables  of  brass  or  marble,  on  which  a  distinct  narra- 
tive of  each  particular  cure  was  inscribed.     Pausanias*  writes  that  in  the  temple 

1  Beirs  Pantheon,  yol.  i.  p.  28.  *  Homy  :  Manual  of  Mythology,  |>p.  179, 

*  BasebioB :  Life  of  Constantine,  lib.  8,  ch.  180. 
hT.  *  See  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  vol.  1.  p.  804. 

"  ^seulapius,  the  eon  of  Apollo,  was  en-  *  Marinus  :  Quoted  in  Taylor^a  Diegwis,  p. 

dowed  by  his  father  with  such  skill  in  the  151. 

healing  art  that  he  even  restored  the  dead  to  *  PauBanias  was  one  of  the  moet  otniii««| 

life."    (Bulflnch:  The  Age  of  Fable,  p  S46.)  Greek  geographers  and  historiam. 
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ai'BpldtiiroB  there  were  manj  columns  anciently  of  this  kind,  and  six  of  them 
xemaining  to  his  time,  inseribed  with  the  name$  of  men  and  feomen  who  had  beem 
€wred  bn  the  god,  with  an  account  of  their  several  cases,  and  the  method  of  their 
cure ;  and  that  there  was  an  old  pillar  besides,  which  stood  apart,  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Hippolytus,  wTio  had  been  raieed  from  the  dead,  Strabo,  also,  an- 
other grave  writer,  informs  us  that  these  temples  were  constantly  filled  with  the 
sick,  imploring  the  help  of  the  god,  and  that  they  had  tables  hanging  around 
them,  in  which  all  the  miraculous  cures  were  described.  There  is  a  remarkable 
fragment  of  one  of  these  tables  still  extant,  and  exhibited  by  Gruter  in  his  coUeo- 
tion,  as  it  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  iEsculapius's  temple  in  the  Island  of  the 
Tiber,  in  Rome,  which  gives  an  account  of  two  blind  men  restored  to  sight  by 
.^Isculapius,  in  the  open  view,'  and  with  the  loud  acclamation  of  the  people, 
acknowledging  the  manifest  power  of  the  god."* 

Livy,  the  most  illnBtriooB  of  Koman  historianB  (bom  b.  o.  61), 
tells  ns  that  temples  of  heathen  gods  were  rich  in  the  number  of 
offerings  which  the  people  need  to  make  in  rel/wm  for  the  cure$ 
and  henefUs  which  they  received  from  tiiem.* 

A  writer  in  BdPe  Pamtheon  says : 

"  Making  presents  to  the  gods  was  a  custom  even  from  the  earliest  tlmei^ 
either  to  deprecate  their  wruth,  obtain  some  benefit,  or  acknowledge  some  favor. 
These  donations  consisted  of  garlands,  garments,  cups  of  gold,  or  whatever  con- 
duced to  the  decoration  or  splendor  of  their  temples.  They  were  sometimes  laid 
on  the  fioor,  sometimes  hung  upon  the  walls,  doors,  pillars,  roof,  or  any  other 
conspicuous  place.  Sometimes  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  was  inscribed, 
either  upon  the  thing  itself,  or  upon  a  tablet  hung  up  with  it."^ 

No  one  custom  of  antiquity  is  so  frequently  mentioned  by  an- 
cient historians,  as  the  practice  which  was  so  common  among  the 
heasihene^  of  making  votive  offerings  to  their  deities,  and  hanging 
them  up  in  their  temples,  many  of  which  are  preserved  to  this  day, 
viz.,  images  of  metal,  stone,  or  clay,  as  well  as  legs,  arms,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  im,  teetimony  of  some  dmvM  owre  effected  inthat 
pwrtAcuUM"  memJber.^ 

Horace  says : 

" ^Me  tabula  sacer 

Yotivft  paries  indicat  humida 

Suspendisse  potenti 

Yestimenta  maris  Deo."    (Lib.  1,  Ode  Y.) 

It  was  the  custom  of  offering  eo^ootoe  of  Priapio  forms,  at  the 
church  of  Isemia,  in  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Naples,  during  the 
last  century,  which  induced  Mr.  R.  Payne  Enight  to  compile  hia 
remarkable  work  on  Phallic  Worship. 

>  "And  when  JesoB  departed  thence,  tw)  and  their  0701  were  opened.**     (Matt  Iz.  S7- 

blUut  mm  followed  him,  crying  and  saying :  80.) 

thoa  son  of  David,  hare  mercy  on  ns.  .   .    .  *  Middleton*B  Worka,  toI.  1.  pp.  08,  04. 

And  Jeeas  aaid  nnto  them :  Believe  ye  that  I  *  Ibid.  p.  48. 

am  able  to  do  this  t   They  said  onto  him,  Yea*  *  BeU*s  Pantheon,  foL  L  p.  8B. 

Lord.    Then  touched  he  their  eyee,  saying  •  *  See  10ddleton*s  LettMi  tnm  BOB%  p.  ML 
Aoooidlng  to  your  faith    be    it  onto  yon. 
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Juvenal,  who  wrote  a.  d.  81-96,  says  of  the  goddess  /rt^ 
whose  religion  was  at  that  time  in  the  greatest  vogue  at  Borne,  that 
the  painters  get  their  livelihood  out  of  her.  This  was  because  ^'  the 
most  common  of  all  offerings  (made  by  the  heathen  to  their  deities) 
were  pictures  presenting  the  history  of  the  miraculous  cure  or  de- 
liverance, vouchsafed  upon  the  vow  of  the  donor."*  One  of  their 
prayers  ran  thus : 

"  Now,  Goddess,  help,  for  thou  canst  help  bestow, 
A$  all  them  pieturei  round  thy  aUar$  ihaw,*** 

In  ChrnnheriB  En/yycUypcsdia  may  be  found  the  following : 

"  Patients  that  were  cured  of  their  ailmeDts  (by  .J9Mu2ap»ti#,  or  through  faith 
in  him)  hung  up  a  tablet  in  his  temple,  recording  the  name,  the  disease,  and  the 
manner  of  cure.    Many  of  them  votive  UMste  are  etill  extant.*** 

Alexander  S.  Murray,  of  the  department  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  speaking  of  the  miracles  per- 
formed by  ^8culapiu8^  says : 

"  A  person  who  had  recovered  from  a  local  illness  would  dictate  a  sculptured 
representation  of  the  part  that  had  been  affected.  Cf  ewh  eeiulptwru  there  evre 
a  number  of  examplee  in  the  Britieh  Museum,  "^ 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Apology  for  the  Christian  religion,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  says : 

"  As  to  our  Jesus  curing  the  lame,  and  the  paralytic,  and  such  as  were  crip- 
pled from  birth,  this  is  little  more  than  what  you  say  of  your  jSeoukypiua,*** 

At  a  time  when  the  Romans  were  infested  with  the  plague^ 
having  consulted  their  sacred  books,  they  learned  that  in  order  to 
be  delivered  from  it,  they  were  to  go  in  quest  of  jEBCuLa/pmB  at 
Epidauras ;  accordingly,  an  embassy  was  appointed  of  ten  senators^ 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Quintus  Ogulnius,  and  the  worship  of 
^sculapius  was  established  at  Rome,  a.  u.  o.  462,  that  is,  b.  c.  2S8. 
But  the  most  remarkable  coincidence  is  that  the  worship  of  this 
god  continued  with  scarcely  any  diminished  splendor,  for  several 
hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity.' 

Hermes  or  Mercury,  the  Lord's  Messenger,  was  a  wonder-work- 
er.    The  staff  or  rod  which  Hermes  received  from  Phoibos  (Apol- 


1  See  liiddleton's  Letters  from  Rome,  p.  76. 

•  **  Nnnc  Dea,  nanc  iaccarre  mlhl,  nam 

poeee  mederl 
Picta  docet  temptee  malta  tabelU  tale.** 
(Horace:     TibnU.    lib.  1,    Sleg.   UL     In 
n>ld.) 

•  Cbambent's  Bncyclo..  aru  '^iBacnlaplns." 
4  Murray  :  Mauual  of  Mythology,  p.  180. 

.    *  Apol.  1,  ch.  xxiL 

•  Deaae:  Serp.  Wor.  p.  904.    See  aiao,  Beirt 


Pantheon,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

*'  There  were  namerons  oradee  of  iBeca- 
laplas,  bnt  the  moet  celebrated  one  was  at  Bpi- 
danrus.  Here  the  sick  sought  responses  and 
the  recovery  of  their  health  by  sleeping  in  the 
temple.  .  .  .  The  worship  of  .Ascalaplns 
was  introdaced  into  Borne  in  a  time  of  great 
sickness,  and  an  embassy  sent  to  the  temirie 
Bpidauras  to  entreat  the  aid  of  the  god.** 
(BnUlnch  :  The  Age  of  Fable,  p.  387.) 
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lo),  and  which  connects  this  myth  with  the  special  emblem  of  Yish* 
nn  (the  Hindoo  Saviom*),  was  regarded  as  denoting  his  heraldic 
office.  It  was,  however,  always  endowed  with  magic  properties,  and 
Iiad  the  power  even  of  raising  the  dead.' 

Herodotus,  the  Grecian  historian,  relates  a  wonderful  miracle 
i^vhich  happened  among  the  Spa/rta/ns,  many  centuries  before  the 
time  assigned  for  the  birth  of  Christ  Jesus.  The  story  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  Spartan  couple  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  had  a  daughter  bom  to  them 
who  was  a  cripple  from  birth.  Her  nurse,  perceiving  that  she  was  misshapen, 
and  knowing  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  opulent  persons,  and  deformed,  and  see- 
ing, moreover,  that  her  parents  considered  her  form  a  great  misfortune,  consid- 
ering these  several  circumstances,  devised  the  foUowing  plan.  She  carried  her 
every  day  to  the  temple  of  the  Goddess  Hden,  and  standing  before  her  image, 
prayed  to  the  goddess  to  free  the  child  from  its  deformity.  One  day,  as  tho 
nurse  was  going  out  of  the  temple,  a  woman  appeared  to  her,  and  having  ap- 
peared, asked  what  she  was  carrying  in  her  arms;  and  she  answered  that  she 
was  carrying  an  infant;  whereupon  she  bid  her  show  it  to  her,  but  the  nurse  re- 
fused, for  she  had  been  forbidden  by  the  parents  to  show  the  child  to  any  one. 
The  woman,  however — who  was  none  other  than  the  Goddess  herself — urged 
her  by  aU  means  to  show  it  to  her,  and  the  nurse,  seeing  that  the  woman  was  so 
very  anxious  to  see  the  chUd,  at  length  showed  it;  upon  which  she,  stroking  the 
head  of  the  child  with  her  hands,  said  that  she  would  surpass  all  the  women  in 
Sparta  in  beauty.  From  that  day  her  appearance  began  to  change,  her  deformed 
limbs  became  symmetrical,  and  when  she  reached  the  age  for  marriage  she  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  all  Sparta.' 

ApcUan/iAM  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  who  was  bom  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  about  four  years  before  the 
time  assigned  for  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  who  was  therefore  con- 
temporary with  him,  was  celebrated  for  the  wonderful  miracles  he 
performed.  Oracles  in  various  places  declared  that  he  was  endowed 
with  a  portion  of  Apollo's  power  to  cure  diseases,  and  foretell 
events ;  and  those  who  were  sheeted  were  commanded  to  apply  to 
him.  The  priests  of  lona  made  over  the  diseased  to  his  care,  and 
his  cures  were  considered  so  remarkable,  that  divine  honors  were 
decreed  to  him.' 

He  at  one  time  went  to  Ephesus,  but  as  the  inhabitants  did  not 
hearken  to  his  preaching,  he  left  there  and  went  to  Smyrna,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants.    While  there,  ambassadors 


>  ArTan  Kytho.  vol.  ii.  p.  888. 

*  Herodotus:  bk.  t1.  ch.  61. 

•  See  Philoetratiu:  Vie  d'Apo. 

Gibbon,  the  hlBtorian,  Bays  of  him :  "  Apol- 
kniiis  of  Tyana,  bom  aboat  the  same  time  as 
Jesas  Christ  His  life  (that  of  the  former)  is 
related  in  so  fabuioas  a  manner  by  his  disci- 
ples, that  we  an  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether 


»» 


he  was  a  sage,  an  impostor,  or  a  fanatic. 
(Gibbon's  Borne,  vol.  i.  p.  858,  noU,)  What 
this  learned  historian  says  of  ApoUonlns  applies 
to  Jesos  of  Nasareth.  HU  disciples  have  r»> 
lated  his  life  in  so  fabulous  a  manner,  that 
some  consider  him  to  have  been  an  impostor, 
others  a  fanatic,  others  a  sags,  and  othsfs  a 
God. 
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came  from  Ephesns,  hesmns  him  to  retnm  to  that  dtr.  where  a 
ternhh  ^\»gaew»sr^,2  he  hadprophmsd.  He^Dtinuno- 
diately,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  said  to  the  Epheaiana :  ^  Be 
not  dejected,  I  will  this  day  pnt  a  stop  to  the  disease."  Aooording 
to  his  words,  the  pestilence  was  stayed,  and  the  people  erected  a 
statue  to  him,  in  token  of  their  gratitade/ 

In  the  city  of  Athens,  there  was  one  of  the  dissipated  yoang 
citizens,  who  langhed  and  cried  by  turns,  and  talked  and  sang  to 
himself,  withoat  apparent  cause.  His  friends  supposed  these  habits 
were  the  effects  of  early  intemperance,  bnt  Apollonius,  who  hap- 
pened to  meet  the  young  man,  told  him  he  was  possessed  of  a 
demon  y  and,  as  soon  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  the  demon 
broke  out  into  all  those  horrid,  violent  expressions  used  by  people 
on  the  rack,  and  then  swore  he  would  depart  out  of  the  youth,  and 
never  enter  another.'  The  young  man  had  not  been  aware  that 
he  was  possessed  by  a  devil,  but  from  that  moment,  his  wild,  dis- 
turbed looks  changed,  he  became  very  temperate,  and  assumed  the 
garb  of  a  Pythagorean  philosopher. 

Apollonius  went  to  Home,  and  arrived  there  after  the  empeior 
Nero  had  passed  very  severe  laws  against  magida/ns.  He  was  met 
on  the  way  by  a  person  who  advised  him  to  turn  back  and  not  enter 
the  city,  saying  that  all  who  wore  the  philosopher's  garb  were  in 
danger  of  being  arrested  as  magicians.  He  heeded  not  these  words 
of  warning,  but  proceeded  on  his  way,  and  entered  the  city.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion,  was  closely 
watched,  and  finally  arrested,  but  when  his  accusers  appeared  be- 
fore the  tribunal  and  unrolled  the  parchment  on  which  the  charges 
against  him  had  been  written,  they  found  that  all  the  characters  had 
disappeared.  Apollonius  made  such  an  impression  on  the  magistrates 
by  the  bold  tone  he  assumed,  that  he  was  allowed  to  go  where  he 
pleased.* 

Many  miracles  were  performed  by  him  while  in  Home,  among 
others  may  be  mentioned  his  restoring  a  dead  maiden  to  life. 

She  belonged  to  a  family  of  rank,  and  was  just  about  to  be 
married,  when  she  died  suddenly.  Apollonius  met  the  funeral  pro- 
cession that  was  conveying  her  body  to  the  tomb.  He  asked  them 
to  set  down  the  bier,  saying  to  her  betrothed :  "  I  will  dry  up  the 
tears  you  are  shedding  for  this  maiden."  They  supposed  he  was 
going  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration,  but  he  merely  took  her  hand^ 
bent  over  her,  and  uttered  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone.    She  opened 

>86e  PhUoetntm,  p.  146.  *n>id.p.  158.  *  See  Ibid.  p.  ISt. 
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her  eyes,  and  began  to  speak,  and  was  carried  back  alive  and  well 
to  her  father's  house.' 

Passing  through  Tarsns,  in  his  travels,  a  jonng  man  was  pointed 
out  to  him  who  had  been  bitten  thirty  days  before  by  a  mad  dog, 
and  who  was  then  running  on  all  fours,  barking  and  howling. 
Apollonius  took  his  case  in  hand,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
young  man  was  restored  to  his  right  mind.' 

Domitian,  Emperor  of  Kome,  caused  Apollonius  to  be  arrested, 
during  one  of  his  visits  to  that  city,  on  charge  of  allowing  himself 
to  be  worshiped  (the  people  having  given  him  di/oine  honora)^ 
speaking  against  the  reigning  powers,  and  pretending  that  his  words 
were  inspired  by  the  gods.  He  was  taken,  loaded  with  irons,  and 
cast  into  prison.  "  I  have  bound  you,"  said  the  emperor,  "  and 
you  will  not  escape  me." 

Apollonius  was  one  day  visited  in  his  prison  by  his  steadfast 
disciple.  Damns,  who  asked  him  when  he  thought  he  should  recover 
his  Uberty,  whereupon  he  answered  :  «  This  instant,  if  it  depended 
upon  myself,"  and  drawing  his  legs  out  of  the  shackles,  he  added : 
"Keep  up  your  spirits,  you  see  the  freedom  I  enjoy."  He  was 
brought  to  trial  not  long  after,  and  so  defended  himself,  that  the 
empeior  was  induced  to  acquit  him,  but  forbade  him  to  leave 
Eome.  Apollonius  then  addressed  the  emperor,  and  ended  by 
saying :  "  You  cannot  kill  me,  because  I  am  not  mortal ;"  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  said  these  words,  he  vtmished  fn/m,  the  trihv/nal* 
Damns  (the  disciple  who  had  visited  him  in  prison)  had  previously 
been  sent  away  from  Bome,  with  the  promise  of  his  master  that 
he  would  soon  rejoin  him.  Apollonius  vanished  from  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  (at  Rome)  at  noon.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
dofj/y  he  suddenly  appealed  before  Darrvue  amd  sotfie  other  friends 

who  were  at  Puteoliy  more  tha/n  a  hundred  miles  from  Horns. 

They  started,  being  doubtful  whether  or  not  it  was  his  spirit,  but  he 
stretched  out  his  hand,  saying:  ^^ Take  it,  and  if  I  escape  from  you 
regard  me  as  an  apparition.' 


iu 


>  Compare  Matt  ix.  1&-1K6.  "There  came 
a  certain  mler  and  worshiped  him,  saying : 
*  M7  daughter  is  eren  now  dead,  bat  come  and 
lay  thy  hand  upon  her,  and  she  shall  live,* 
And  Jetns  aroae  and  foRowed  him,  and  so  did 
his  disciples.  .  .  .  And  when  Jesus  came  into 
the  mler's  boose,  and  saw  the  minstrels  and 
the  people  making  a  noLse,  he  said  onto  them: 
'Qlve  peace,  for  the  maid  is  not  dead,  bot 
•leepeth.*  And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn. 
Bui  when  the  people  were  pat  forth,  he  went 


in,  and  took  htr  liy  Vu  hand^  and  the  maid 
arose." 

*  See  Philostratns,  pp.  285-886. 

*  **  He  could  render  himself  invisible,  evokit 
departed  spirits,  otter  predictions,  and  discover 
the  thoughts  of  other  men."  (Hardy :  Bsstem 
Monachism,  p.  880.) 

*  "And  as  they  thus  spoke,  Jesos  himself 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said  onto 
them  :  *  Peace  be  onto  you.*  But  they  were 
terrified  and  affrighted,  and  sopposed  that  they 
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When  Apollonius  had  told  his  disciples  that  he  had  made  hi» 
defense  in  Borne,  only  a  few  honrs  before,  they  marveled  how  he 
coald  have  performed  the  journey  so  rapidly.  He,  in  reply,  said 
that  they  must  ascribe  it  to  a  god/ 

The  Empress  Julia,  wife  of  Alexander  Severus,  was  so  much 
interested  in  the  history  of  Apollonius,  that  she  requested  Flavins 
Philostratus,  an  Athenian  author  of  reputation,  to  write  an  account 
of  him.  The  early  Christian  Fathers,  alluding  to  this  life  of  Apol- 
lonius, do  not  deny  the  miracles  it  recounts,  but  attribute  to  them 
the  aid  of  evil  spirits." 

Justin  Martyr  was  one  of  the  believers  in  the  miracles  per- 
formed by  Apollonius,  and  by  others  through  him,  for  he  says : 

"  How  is  it  that  the  talismaos  of  Apollonius  have  power  in  certain  memben 
of  creation  ?  for  they  prevent,  cutoeiee,  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and  the  violence  of 
th0  winds,  and  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  and  whilst  our  Lord's  miracles  ar$ 
premned  by  tradition  alone,  thaae  of  ApoUonitu  are  mo$i  numeroue,  and  aetuaU$ 
mmntfeited  in preeentfaett,  eo  aeto  lead  aetraiy  aU  beholden."* 

So  much  for  Apollonius.  We  will  now  speak  of  another  miracle 
performer,  Simon  Magus, 

Simon  the  Samaritan,  generally  called  Simon  Magus^  produced 
marked  effects  on  the  times  succeeding  him  ;  being  the  progenitor 
of  a  large  class  of  sects,  which  long  troubled  the  Christian  churches. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  and  Simon  Magus  it  was  almost  univer- 
sally believed  that  men  could  foretell  events,  cure  diseases,  and  ob- 
tain control  over  the  forces  of  nature,  by  the  aid  of  spirits,  if  they 
knew  how  to  invoke  them.  It  was  Simon's  proficiency  in  this 
occult  science  which  gained  him  the  surname  of  JUaguSy  or 
JUagician. 

The  writer  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  "  The  Acta  of  the  Apo9- 
ilea  "  informs  us  that  when  Philip  went  into  Samaria,  '^  to  preach 
Christ  unto  them,"  he  found  there  ^'  a  certain  man  called  Simon, 
which  beforetime  in  the  same  city  used  sorcery,  and  bewitched  the 
people  of  Samaria,  giving  out  that  himself  was  some  great  one. 
To  whom  they  all  gave  heed,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  saying : 
This  man  is  the  great  power  of  God."* 

Simon  traveled  about  preaching,  and  made  many  proselytes.  He 
professed  to  be  «  7%<5  Wisdom  of  God,''  "  The  Word  of  Ood^' 


bad  Men  a  ipirit.     And  he  said  onto  them :  >  See  Philostratas,  p.  WSL 

*  Why  are  ye  troabled  t  and  whj  do  thonghts  *  n>id.  p.  5. 

arlae  in  yoar  hearts  t   Behold  my  hands  and  •  Justin  Martyr's  *'  Qva»<,"  zzir.  Quoted 

ny  feet,  that  it  Is  myself ;  handle  me  and  see ;  in  King's  Quostics,  p.  942 

for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  «  Acts,  viii.  9    10. 

me  have/*    (Lnke,  xziv.  8&-80.> 
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« The  PwraoleU,  or  Comforter ^'^  "  The  Image  of  the  Eternal 
FatheTj  Manifeeted  in  the  Fleeh^'*  and  his  followers  claimed  that 
he  was  "  The  First  Bom  of  the  Supreme.^'^^  All  of  these  are  titles, 
which,  in  after  years,  were  applied  to  Christ  Jesus.  His  followers 
had  a  gospel  called  "  The  Four  Comers  of  the  World^'*  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  reason  given  by  Irenseus,  for  there  being  four 
Gk)6pels  among  the  Christians.     He  says : 

"  It  is  impoesible  that  there  could  be  more  or  less  than  four.  For  there  are 
fifwr  climates,  and/wr  cardinal  winds;  but  the  Gospel  is  the  pillar  and  founda- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  its  breath  of  life.  The  Church,  therefore,  was  to  have 
four  pittan,  blowing  immortality  from  every  quarter,  and  giving  life  to 
men."* 

Simon  also  composed  some  works,  of  which  but  slight  fragments 
remain,  Christian  authority  having  evidently  destroyed  them.  That 
he  made  a  lively  impression  on  his  contemporaries  is  indicated  by 
the  subsequent  extension  of  his  doctrines,  under  varied  forms,  by 
the  wonderful  stories  which  the  Christian  Fathers  relate  of  him, 
and  by  the  strong  dislike  they  manifested  toward  him. 

Eusebius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  says  of  him  : 

"  The  malicious  power  of  Satan,  enemy  to  all  honesty,  and  foe  to  aU  human 
salvation,  brought  forth  at  that  time  this  monster  Simon,  a  father  and  worker 
of  all  such  mischiefs,  cu  a  great  ctdversary  ujUo  the  mighty  and  holy  Apo9tU$, 

**  Coming  into  the  city  of  Rome,  he  was  so  aided  by  that  power  which  prevail- 
eth  in  this  world,  that  in  short  time  he  brought  his  purpose  to  such  a  pass,  that 
his  picture  was  there  placed  with  others,  and  he  honored  as  a  god."* 

Justin  Martyr  says  of  him : 

"After  the  ascension  of  our  Savior  into  heaven,  the  DEVIL  brought  forth  cer- 
tain men  which  caUed  themselves  gods,  who  not  only  suffered  no  vexation  of  you 
(Romans),  but  attained  unto  honor  amongst  you,  by  name  one  Simon,  a  Samari- 
tan, bom  in  the  village  of  Gitton,  who  (under  Claudius  Cffisar)  by  the  art  of 
demU,  through  whom  he  dealt,  wrought  devilish  enchantments,  was  esteemed 
and  counted  m  your  regal  city  of  Rome  for  a  god,  and  honored  by  you  as  a  god, 
with  a  picture  between  two  bridges  upon  the  river  Tibris,  having  this  Roman 
inscription  :  '  Simani  deo  Sancto  *  (To  Simon  the  Holy  God).  And  in  manner 
all  the  Samaritans,  and  certain  also  of  other  nations,  do  worship  him,  acknowl- 
edging him  for  their  chief  god."* 

According  to  accounts  given  by  several  other  Christian  Fathers, 
he  could  make  his  appearance  wherever  he  pleased  to  be  at  any 
moment ;  could  poise  himself  on  the  air  ;  make  inanimate  things 

s  S«e  IfoAhelm,  vol.  1.  pp.  187,  140.  that  *  it  i^  impossible  that  there  could  be  more 

*  IrtDflUfl:  Against  Heresies,  blc  lii.  ch.  xi.  or  less  than  four,"  certainly  makes  it  ap- 

Tlkft  authonhip  of  the  foarth  gospel,  attrib-  pear  very  suspicious.    We  shall  allude  to  thie 

nted  to  John,  has  been  traced  to  this  same  again. 

Jrtnanu.     He  is  the  Jlr$t  person  who  speaks  *  Eusebius:  Eccl.  Hist  lib.  S,  ch.  zir. 

of  it ;  and  adding  this  fact  to  the  statement  *  Apol.  1,  ch.  xziv. 
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move  without  visible  assistance ;  produce  trees  from  the  earth  sad- 
denly  ;  cause  a  stick  to  reap  without  hands  ;  change  himself  into 
the  likeness  of  any  other  person,  or  even  into  the  forms  of  aniauds ; 
fling  himself  from  high  precipices  unhurt,  walk  through  the  streets 
accompanied  by  spirits  of  the  dead ;  and  many  other  such  like  per- 
formances.* 

Simon  went  to  Rome,  where  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  an  "  In- 
carnate Spirit  of  God.'"  He  became  a  favorite  with  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  and  afterwards  with  Nero.  His  Christian  opponents,  as 
we  Lave  seen  in  the  cases  cited  above,  did  not  deny  the  miracles 
attributed  to  him,  but  said  they  were  done  through  the  agency  of 
evil  spirits,  which  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  Fathers.  They 
claimed  that  every  magician  had  an  attendant  evil  spirit,  who  came 
when  summoned,  obeyed  his  commands,  and  taught  him  ceremonies 
and  forms  of  words,  by  which  he  was  able  to  do  supernatural 
things.  In  this  way  they  were  accustomed  to  account  for  all  the 
miracles  performed  by  Gentiles  and  heretics.* 

Menamder — who  was  called  the  "  Wonder- Worker" — was  an- 
other great  performer  of  miracles.  Eusebius,  speaking  of  him,  sajs 
that  he  was  skilled  in  magical  art,  and  performed  devilish  operationB ; 
and  that  ^^  as  yet  there  be  divers  which  can  testify  the  same  of 
him."* 

Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says : 

"  It  was  universaUy  received  and  believed  through  all  ages  of  the  primitivie 
church,  that  there  was  a  number  of  magicians,  necromancers,  or  conjuion, 
both  among  the  QentUes,  and  the  heretical  Christians,  who  had  each  their  peculiar 
demon  or  evil  spirit,  for  their  associates,  perpetually  attending  on  their  persons 
and  obsequious  to  their  commands,  by  whose  help  they  could  perform  miracles, 
foretell  future  events,  call  up  the  souls  of  the  dead,  exhibit  them  to  open  view, 
and  infuse  into  people  whatever  dreams  or  visions  they  saw  fit,  all  which  is 
constantly  affirmed  by  the  primitive  writers  and  apologists,  and  commonly  ap- 
plied by  them  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul."* 

After  quoting  from  Justin  Martyr,  who  says  that  these  magioianB 
could  convince  any  one  ^^  that  the  souls  of  men  exist  still  after 
death,"  he  continues  by  saying : 

"  Lactantius,  speaking  of  certain  philosophers  who  held  that  the  soul  perished 
with  the  body,  says  :  '  they  durst  not  have  declared  such  an  opinion,  in  the 
presence  of  any  magician,  for  if  they  had  done  it,  he  would  have  confuted  them 

>  See  Prog.  Relig.   Ideas,  toI.  il.  pp.  S41,  that  belong  to  God.''      (See    *'  Son  of  tilt 

942.  Man,"  p.  67.) 

*  According  to  Hieronjmiu  (a  Christian  *  See  Prog.  Belig.  Ideas,  vol.  11.  p.  810, 

Father,  bom  a.  d.  840),  Simon  Magns  applied  Middleton 's  Free  Inqniry,  p.  68. 
to  himself  these  words  :  "  I  am  the  Word  (or  ^  Ensebios  :  Ecc  .  Hist,  lib.  8,  ch.  sIt. 

Logos)  of  Gk>d ;  1  am  the  Beaatifnl,  I  the  Ad-  •  Mlddleton'a  Wnla,  t%L  L  p.  M. 

▼ocate,  I  the  Omnipotent ;   I  am  all  things 
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upon  the  spot,  by  sensible  experiments;  hy  eaXUng up  wuUfrom  the  dead,  and ren- 
imimg  them  vMie  to  human  eye9,  and  making  them  vpeak  and  foretell  future  evenk.**^ 

The  ChriBtian  Father  Theophilus,  Bisliop  of  Antioch,  who  was 
oontemporarj  with  IrensBus'  (a.  d.  177-202),  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare that  it  was  evil  spirits  who  inspired  the  old  poets  and  prophets 
of  Greece  and  Rome.    He  says  : 

"  The  truth  of  this  is  manifestly  shown ;  because  those  who  are  possessed  by 
derils,  even  at  this  day,  are  sometimes  exorcised  by  us  in  the  name  of  God ;  and 
the  seducing  spirits  confess  themselTes  to  be  the  same  demons  who  before  in- 
spired the  Gfentile  poets."* 

Even  in  the  second  century  after  Christianity,  foreign  conjurors 
were  professing  to  exhibit  miracles  among  the  Greeks.  Lncian 
gives  an  account  of  one  of  these  ^^  foreign  barbarians  " — as  he  calls 
them* — and  says : 

"  I  believed  and  was  overcome  in  spite  of  my  resistance,  for  what  was  I  to 
do  when  I  saw  him  carried  through  the  air  in  daylight,  and  walking  on  the 
waSer,^  and  passing  leisurely  and  slowly  through  the  fire  Y"* 

He  further  tells  us  that  this  ^^  foreign  barbarian  "  was  able  to 
raise  the  dead  to  Uf e.' 

Athenagoras,  a  Christian  Father  who  flourished  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century,  says  on  this  subject : 

**We  (Christians)  do  not  deny  that  in  several  places,  cities,  and  countries, 
there  are  some  extraordinary  works  i)erformed  in  the  name  of  idoU/*  i.  0.,  heathen 
gods.' 

Miracles  were  not  uncommon  things  among  the  Jews  before 
and  during  the  time  of  Christ  Jesus.  Casting  out  devils  was  an 
every-day  occurrence,*  and  miracles  frequently  happened  to  confirm 
the  sayings  of  Eabbis.  One  cried  out,  when  his  opinion  was  dis- 
puted, "  May  this  -tree  prove  that  I  am  right  I"  and  forthwith  the 
tree  was  torn  up  by  the  poots,  and  hurled  a  hundred  ells  off.    But 


X  Hiddleton'i  Works,  vol.  1.  p.  54. 

•  Prog.  Relig.  Idoae,  vol.  il.  p.  812,  and 
XiddletOB*!  Works,  yoI.  i.  p.  10. 

s  "  The  EgTptiMiB  call  all  men  *  bta^barimu  * 
who  do  not  speak  the  same  language  as  them- 
■elves.**    (Herodotna,  book  ii.  ch.  158.) 

**B7  *  barbarians^  the  Greeks  meant  all 
who  were  not  sprang  from  themselves— all 
foreignerB."  (Henry  Gary,  translator  of  Hero- 
dotus.) 

The  Chinese  caU  the  English,  and  all  for- 
eigners from  western  countries,  *'w€tiem  bar- 
barians ,***  the  Japanese  were  called  by  tbem 
the  '*eastsm  barbarians.''  (See  Thornton's 
History  of  China,  vol.  i.) 

The  Jews  considered  all  who  did  not  be- 
long to  their  race  to  be  hsathsns  and  barbch 
Hans, 


The  Christians  consider  those  who  are  not 
followers  of  Christ  Jesns  to  be  hsathens  and 
barbarians. 

The  Mohammedans  consider  ail  others  to  be 
dOff9t  i7\fid€U^  and  barbarians. 

•  "  And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night, 
Jesns  went  anto  them,  walking  on  the  sea.** 
(Matt.  xiv.  25.) 

•  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  vol.  ii.  p.  286.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Strabo  that  Roman 
priests  walked  barefoot  over  burning  coals, 
without  receiving  the  slightest  injury.  This 
was  done  in  the  pre^ncc  of  crowds  of  people. 
JHiny  also  relates  the  same  story. 

•  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  vol.  il.  p.  286. 

T  Athenagoras,  Apolog.  p.  85.  Quoted  in 
Middleton^B  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

•  Qeikie :  Life  of  Clhrlst,  voL  IL  p.  HH 
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hid  opponents  declared  that  a  tree  conld  prove  nothing.  ^*  May 
this  stream,  then,  witness  for  me  I"  cried  Eliezar,  and  at  once  it 
flowed  the  opposite  way/ 

Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  tells  us  that  King  Solomon  was 
expert  in  casting  out  devils  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  body 
of  mortals.  This  gift  was  also  possessed  by  many  Jews  throughout 
different  ages.  He  (Josephus)  relates  that  he  saw  one  of  his  own 
countrymen  (Eleazar)  casting  out  devils,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude.* 

Dr.  Couyers  Middleton  says  : 

"It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  Christian  Fathers,  who  lay  so  great  a  streas  on 
the  particular  gift  of  casting  out  devils,  allow  the  same  power  both  to  the  Jews 
and  the  Gentiles,  cts  well  before  as  after  our  Saviour^s  coming."^ 

Vespasian,  who  was  bom  about  ten  years  after  the  time  as- 
signed for  the  birth  of  Christ  Jesus,  performed  wonderful  miraclea, 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  Tacitus,  the  Boman  historian,  informs 
us  that  he  cured  a  blind  man  in  Alexandria,  by  means  of  his  spit 
tie,  and  a  lamie  man  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  foot. 

The  words  of  Tacitus  are  as  follows : 

"  Vespasian  passed  some  months  at  Alexandria,  having  resolved  to  defeif  hfti 
Toyage  to  Italy  till  the  return  of  summer,  when  the  winds,  blowing  in  a  regular 
direction,  afford  a  safe  and  pleasant  narigation.  During  his  residence  in  that 
city,  a  number  of  incidents,  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  seemed  to 
mark  him  as  the  peculiar  favorite  of  the  gods.  A  man  of  mean  condition,  bom 
at  Alexandria,  had  lost  his  sight  by  a  defluxion  on  his  eyes.  He  presented  him- 
self before  Vespasian,  and,  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  implored  the  emperor 
to  administer  a  cure  for  his  blindness.  He  came,  he  said,  by  the  admonition  of 
Serapis,  the  god  whom  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians  holds  in  the  highest 
yeneratiou.  The  request  was,  that  the  emperor,  with  his  spittle,  would  conde- 
scend to  moisten  the  poor  man's  face  and  the  balls  of  his  eyes.^  Another,  who 
had  lost  the  use  of  his  hand,  inspired  by  the  same  god,  begged  that  he  would 
tread  on  the  part  affeeted.  ...  In  the  presence  of  a  prodigious  multitude^ 
all  erect  with  expectation,  he  advanced  with  an  air  of  serenity,  and  hazarded  the 
experiment.  The  paralytic  hand  recovered  its  functions,  and  the  blind  man  saw 
the  light  of  the  sun.*  By  living  witnesses,  who  were  actually  on  the  spot,  boith 
events  are  confirmed  at  this  hour,  when  deceit  and  flattery  can  hope  for  no 
reward."* 

The  striking  resemblance  between  the  account  of  these  mira- 
cles, and  those  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  "  according  to  " 

>  Gellde  :  Life  of  ChriBt,  vol.  \.  p.  75.  men  and  trees,*    .    .    .    and  he  was  roBtored.** 

s  Jewish  Antfqiities,  bk.  viU.  ch.  ii.  (Mark.  viii.  22-25.) 

*  Mlddleton'e  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  C8.  *  "  And  behold  there  was  a  man  whi^  had 

*  *'  And  he  cometh  to  Bethsaida,  and  they  hi$  hand  withered.  .  .  .  Then  said  he  onto 
bring  a  blind  man  onto  him,  and  besought  him  the  man.  '  Stretch  forth  thine  band  ;  *  and  he 
to  touch  him.  And  betook  the  blind  man  by  stretched  it  forth,  and  it  was  restored  whotoi 
the  hand   .    .    ,    and  when  ?ii  had  fpU  on  hit  like  as  the  other.''    (Matt.  xii.  10-18.) 

syiM,    ...    he  looked  np  and  said  :  *  I  see  *  Tacitus  :  Hist.,  lib.  iv.  ch  Ixxxi. 
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Sfiatdiew  and  Mark,  would  lead  us  to  think  that  one  had  been 

oopied  from  the  other,  bnt  when  we  find  that  Taeitos  wrote  his 

liistory  a.  d.  98,'   and  that  the  '^  Matthew "  and  Mark  narrators' 

'^workfl  were  not  known  until  after  that  time,*  the  evidence  certainly 

that  Tacitns  was  not  the  plagiarist,  bnt  that  this  charge  most  fall 

the  shoulders  of  the  Christian  writers,  whoever  they  may  have 


To  come  down  to  earlier  times,  even  the  religion  of  the  Ma- 
liometans  is  a  religion  of  miracles  and  wonders.  Mahomet,  like 
Jesns  of  Nazareth,  did  not  claim  to  perform  miracles,  but  the  vot- 
aries of  Mahomet  are  more  assured  than  himself  of  his  miraculous 
.gifts  ;  and  their  confidence  and  credulity  increase  as  they  are  farther 
removed  from  the  time  and  place  of  his  spiritual  exploits.  They 
believe  or  affirm  that  trees  went  forth  to  meet  him ;  that  he  was 
saluted  by  stones ;  that  water  gushed  from  his  fingers ;  that  he  fed 
the  huDgry,  cured  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead ;  that  a  beam 
groaned  to  him  ;  that  a  camel  complained  to  him  ;  that  a  shoulder 
of  mutton  informed  him  of  its  being  poisoued ;  and  that  both  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  nature  were  equally  subject  to  the  apostle 
of  God.  His  dream  of  a  nocturnal  journey  is  seriously  described 
as  a  real  and  corporeal  transaction.  A  mysterious  animal^  the  Borak, 
conveyed  him  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  that  of  Jerusalem  ;  with 
his  companion  Oabriel  he  successively  ascended  the  seven  heavens, 
and  received  and  repaid  the  salutations  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
prophets,  and  the  angels  in  their  respective  mansions.  Beyond  the 
seventh  heaven,  Mahomet  alone  was  permitted  to  proceed ;  he 
passed  the  veil  of  unity,  approached  within  two  bow-shots  of  the 
throne,  and  felt  a  cold  that  pierced  liim  to  the  heart,  when  his 
shoulder  was  touched  by  the  hand  of  God.  After  a  familiar, 
though  important  conversation,  he  descended  to  Jerusalem,  re- 
mounted the  Borak,  returned  to  Mecca,  and  performed  in  the 
tenth  part  of  a  night  the  journey  of  many  thousand  years.  His 
resistless  word  split  asunder  the  orb  of  the  moon,  and  the  obedient 
planet  stooped  from  her  station  in  the  sky.* 

These  and  many  other  wonders,  similar  iiS  character  to  the  story 
of  Jesus  sending^  the  demons  into  the  swine,  are  related  of  Mahomet 
by  his  followers. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  same  circumstances  which  are 
claimed  to  have  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  Christian  religion, 
are  also  claimed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  religious  of  Crishna,  Bud- 

1  See  Chambers*!  Bncjclo.,  art. "  Tacitus/*  <  See  The  Bible  of  To-Day,  pp.  87S,  S78. 

*  See  Gibbon's  Borne,  toI.  i.  pp.  639-Ml. 
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dha,  Zoroaster,  .fiscnlapinB,  BaochnSi  ApoUoniufi,  Simon  Magoi, 
&c.  HiBtories  of  these  persons,  with  mirades,  relics,  drcomstanoes 
of  locality,  snitable  to  them,  were  as  common,  as  well  authenticated 
(if  not  better),  and  as  mnch  believed  by  the  devotees  as  were  those 
relating  to  Jesus. 

All  the  Christian  theologians  which  the  world  has  yet  prodaoed 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  evidence  of  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Oo^peUj  half  so  strong  as  can  be  procored  in  evidence  of 
miracles  performed  by  heathens  and  heathen  gods,  both  before 
and  after  the  time  of  Jesus ;  and,  as  they  cannot  do  this,  let  them 
give  us  a  reason  why  we  should  reject  the  one  and  receive  the  other. 
And  if  they  cannot  do  this,  let  them  candidly  confess  that  we  must 
either  admit  them  all,  or  reject  them  all,  for  they  all  stand  on  the 
same  footing. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Soman  repnbUc,  in  the  war  with  the 
Latins,  the  gods  Oastor  and  Pollux  are  said  to  have  appeared  on 
white  horses  in  the  Soman  army,  which  by  their  assistance  gained 
a  complete  victory :  in  memory  of  which,  tiie  General  Posthumius 
vowed  and  built  a  temple  to  these  deities ;  and  for  a  proof  of  the 
fact,  there  was  shown,  we  find,  in  Oicero^s  time  (106  to  43  b.  a), 
the  marks  of  the  horses'  hoofs  on  a  rock  at  Begillnm,  where  they 
first  appeared.' 

Now  this  mirade,  with  those  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  many  others  of  the  same  kind  which  could  be  men* 
tioned,  has  as  authentic  an  attestation,  if  not  more  so,  as  any  of  the 
Gospel  miracles.  It  has,  for  instance  :  The  decree  of  a  senate  to 
confirm  it ;  visible  marks  on  the  spot  where  it  was  transacted  ;  and 
all  this  supported  by  the  best  authors  of  antiquity,  amongst  whom 
Dionysius,  of  Halicamassus,  who  says  that  there  was  subsisting  in 
his  time  at  S6me  many  evident  proofs  of  its  reality,  besides  a 
yearly  festival,  with  a  solemn  sacrifice  and  procession,  in  memory 
of  if 

With  all  these  evidences  in  favor  of  this  miracle  having  really 
happened,  it  seems  to  us  so  ridiculous,  that  we  wonder  how  there 
could  ever  have  been  any  so  simple  as  to  believe  it,  yet  we  should 
believe  that  Jesus  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  after  he  had  been 
in  the  tomb  four  days,  our  only  authority  being  that  anonymous 
book  known  as  the  "  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,"  which  was  not 

1  Middleton'i  Letters  from  Borne,  p.  108.  on  the  Bide  of  the  Romans,  who  hj  their  ••- 

See  also.  Bell's  Pantheon,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  sifltance  gained  a  complete  victory.    As  a  per> 

*  Dionysios  of  Halicamassas,  one  of  the  most  petoal  memorial  of  it,  a  temple  was  erected  and 

•ocorate  historians  of  antiquity,  says :  "  In  the  a  yearly  festival  institntcd  in  honor  of  t] 

war  with  the  Latins,  Castor  and  Follnx  ap-  deities."    (Prog.  Belig.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  8S8, 

pMnd  Tialldj  oo  white  honea.  and  fought  lOddleton's  Letten  from  Borne,  p.  106.) 
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Lown  nntil  after  a.  d.  173.    Albert  Barnes,  in  his  ^^  Lectures  on 

t;he  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  speaking  of  the  authenticity  of  the 

Ooepel  miracles,  makes  the  following  damaging  confession : 

"  An  important  question  is,  whether  there  is  any  stronger  evidence  in  favor  of 
miracles,  than  there  is  in  favor  of  witchcraft,  or  sorcery,  or  the  re-appearance  of 
the  dead,  of  ghosts,  of  apparitions  ?  Is  not  the  evidence  in  favor  of  these  ug 
strong  as  any  that  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  miracles  ?  Have  not  these  tilings 
"been  matters  of  universal  belief  ?  In  what  respect  is  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  miracles  of  the  Bible  stronger  than  that  which  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of 
witchcraft  and  sorcery  ?  Does  it  differ  in  nature  and  degrees;  and  if  it  differs, 
is  it  not  in  favor  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery  ?  Has  not  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  latter  been  derived  from  as  competent  and  reliable  witnesses  ?  Has  it  not 
been  brought  to  us  from  those  who  saw  the  facts  alleged  Y  Has  it  not  been  sub- 
jected to  a  close  scrutiny  in  the  courts  of  Justice,  to  cross-examination,  to 
tortures  ?  Has  it  not  convinced  those  of  highest  legal  attainments;  those  accus- 
tomed to  sift  testimony;  those  who  understood  the  true  principles  of  evidence? 
Has  not  the  evidence  in  favor  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery  had,  what  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  miracles  has  not  had,  the  advantage  of  strict  Judicial  investigation? 
and  been  subjected  to  trial,  where  evidence  should  be,  before  courts  of  law? 
Have  not  the  most  eminent  Judges  in  the  most  civilized  and  enlightened  courts 
of  Europe  and  America  admitted  the  force  of  such  evidence,  and  on  the  ground 
of  it  committed  great  numbers  of  innocent  persons  to  the  gallows  and  to  the 
stake?  1  eortfeu  ihtU  of  <iU  the  qiies(i(ms  ever  asked  on  the  su^eci  of  m 
the  moit  perplexing  and  the  most  difficult  to  answer.  It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at 
that  it  has  not  been  pressed  with  more  seal  by  those  who  deny  the  reality  of 
miracles,  and  that  they  have  placed  their  objections  so  extensively  on  other 
grounds." 

It  was  a  common  adage  among  the  Greeks,  ^^  Mi/radea  far 
foolsj'*  and  the  same  proverb  obtained  among  the  shrewder  Bo- 
mans,  in  the  saying :  ^'  The  common  people  Wee  to  he  deceived — 
deceived  let  them  heP 

St.  Chrysostom  declares  that  ^^  miracles  are  proper  only  to  excite 
sluggish  and  vulgar  minds,  men  of  sense  ha/oe  no  occasion  for  them,  y" 
and  that  ''they  frequently  carry  some  untoward  suspicion  along 
with  them ;"  and  Saint  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Euthemius,  and  The- 
ophylact,  prove  by  several  instances,  that  real  miracles  had  been 
performed  by  those  who  were  not  Catholic,  but  heretic.  Christians.* 

Celsus  (an  Epicurean   philosopher,  towards  the.  close  of  the 

second  century),  the  first  writer  who  entered  the  lists  against  the 

claims  of  the  Christians,  in  speaking  of  the  miracles  which  were 

claimed  to  have  been  performed  by  Jesus,  says : 

**  His  miracles,  granted  to  be  true,  were  nothing  more  than  the  common  works 
of  those  enchanters,  who,  for  a  few  oboU,  will  perform  greater  deeds  in  the  midst 
of  the  Forum,  calling  up  the  souls  of  heroes,  exhibiting  sumptuous  banquets,  and 
tables  covered  with  food,  which  have  no  reality.  Such  things  do  not  prove  these 
Jugglers  to  be  sons  of  Gk)d;  nor  do  Christ's  miracles."* 

1  See  Prefatory  DiscooiBe  to  vol.  iii.    Mid*  '  See  Origen:  Contra  CeJoa,  bk.  1,  ch.  Ixvili 

dleton's  Works,  p.  04. 
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Ceij^B,  in  common  with  most  of  the  Gh'ecianBi  looked  upon 
Ohristianity  as  a  hlmdfaith^  that  shunned  the  light  of  reason.  In 
speaking  of  the  Christians,  he  sajs : 

"  They  are  forever  repeating:  '  Do  not  examine.  Only  heUace,  and  thy/oAA 
will  make  thee  blessed.  WUdom  is  a  bad  thing  in  life;  fodUthneiB  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred.'"* 

He  jeers  at  the  fact  that  ignorant  men  were  allowed  to  preach, 
and  says  that  ^^  weavers,  tailors,  f allers,  and  the  most  illiterate  and 
mstic  fellows,"  set  up  to  teach  strange  paradoxes.  "  They  openly 
declared  tliat  none  but  the  i^orant  (were)  fit  disciples  for  the  Gtxi 
they  worshiped,"  and  that  one  of  their  rules  was,  ^  let  no  man  that 
is  learned  come  among  us."* 

The  miraoles  claimed  to  have  been  performed  by  the  Christians, 
he  attributed  to  magio*  and  considered — as  we  have  seen  above — 
their  miracle  performers  to  be  on  the  same  level  with  all  Oentile 
magiciaos.  He  says  that  the  "  wonder-workers  "  among  the  Chris- 
tians '^  rambled  about  to  play  tricks  at  fairs  and  markets,"  that  they 
never  appeared  in  the  circles  of  the  wiser  and  better  sort,  but  al- 
ways took  care  to  intrude  themselves  among  the  ignorant  and  un- 
cultured.* 

'*  The  magicians  in  Egypt  (says  he),  cast  out  evil  spirits,  cure  diseases  by 
a  breath,  call  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  make  inanimate  things  move  as  if  they 
were  alive,  and  so  influence  some  uncultured  men,  that  they  produce  in  them 
whatever  sights  and  sounds  they  please.  But  because  they  do  such  things  shaU 
we  consider  them  the  sons  of  €kxl?  Or  shall  we  call  such  things  the  tricks  of 
pitiable  and  wicked  men?"* 

He  believed  that  Jesus  was  like  all  these  other  wonder-workers, 
that  is,  simply  a  necromcmcer^  and  that  he  learned  his  magical  arts 
in  Egypt.*  All  philosophers,  during  the  time  of  the  Early  Fathers, 
answered  the  claims  that  Jesus  performed  miracles,  in  the  same 
manner.  '^  They  even  ventured  to  call  him  a  magician  and  a  de- 
ceiver of  the  people,"  says  Justin  Martyr,*  and  St.  Augustine  as- 
serted that  it  was  generally  believed  that  Jesus  had  been  initiated 
in  m^iccU  art  in  Egypt,  and  that  be  had  written  books  concerning 
magic,  one  of  which  was  called  "  Magia  Jeau  GhristiP^  In  the 
Clementine  Recognitions,  the  charge  is  brought  against  Jesus  that 
he  did  not  perform  his  miracles  as  a  Jewish  prophet,  but  as  a  ma- 
gician, an  initiate  of  the  heathen  temples." 

1  See  Origen:  Contra  Celros,  bk.  1,  ch.  ix.  "  See  Isis  Unveiled,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

«  n>i<l  bk.  lil.  ch.  xUt.  •  See  Baring-Goald*0  Lost  and  HoetUe  Goe- 

*  Ibid.  pels.    A  knowledge  of  magic  had  ipread  from 
<  Ibid.  bk.  1,  cli.  Ixriil.  Central  Asia  into  Syria,  by  means  of  the  retort 

*  Ibid.  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  had  afterwards 

*  Ibid.  extended  widely,  through  the  mixing  of  na- 
^  Dial.  Cum.  Typho.  ch.  IzU.  tions  produced  by  Alexander's  conquests. 
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The  casting  out  of  devils  was  the  most  frequent  and  among  the 
most  striking  and  the  oftenest  appealed  to  of  the  miracles  of  Jesns ; 
jet,  in  the  conversation  between  himself  and  the  Pharisees  (Matt. 
zii.  34~27)|  he  speaks  of  it  as  one  that  was  constantly  and  habitually 
performed  by  their  own  exorcists  ;  and,  so  far  from  insinuating  any 
difference  between  the  two  cases,  esEpresahf  puts  them  on  a  level. 

One  of  the  best  proofs,  and  most  unquestionable,  that  Jesus  was 
accused  of  being  a  magicia/n^  or  that  some  of  the  early  Christians 
believed  him  to  have  been  such,  may  be  found  in  the  representations 
of  him  performing  miracles.  On  a  swroophagus  to  be  found  in  the 
Museo  Oregoricmo^  which  is  paneled  with  bas-reliefs,  is  to  be  seen 
a  representation  of  Jesus  raising  Lazarus  from  the  grave.  He  is 
represented  as  a  young  man,  beardless,  and  equipped  with  a  wand 
in  the  received  guise  of  a  nscromcmcer^  whilst  the  corpse  of  Laz- 
arus is  swathed  in  bandages  exactly  as  an  Egyptian  mummy.'  On 
other  Christian  monuments  representing  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  he 
is  pictured  in  the  same  manner.  For  instance,  when  he  is  repre- 
sented as  turning  the  water  into  wine,  and  multiplying  the  bread  in 
the  wilderness,  he  is  a  necromancer  with  a  wand  in  his  hand.' 

HoruSy  the  Egyptian  Saviour,  is  represented  on  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Egypt,  with  a  wamd  m  his  hcmd  raising  the  dead 
^  2i^<?,  "just  as  we  see  Christ  doing  the  same  thing,"  says  J.  P. 
Lundy,  "  in  the  same  way,  to  Lazarus,  in  our  Christian  monu- 
ments."* 

Dr.  Oonyers  Middleton,  speaking  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
says: 

"  In  the  performance  of  their  miracles,  they  were  always  charged  with  fraud 
and  imposture,  by  their  adversaries.  Lucian  (who  flourished  during  the  second 
centiuy),  tells  us  that  whenever  any  crafty  juggler,  expert  in  his  trade,  and  who 
knew  how  to  make  a  right  use  of  things,  went  over  to  the  Christians,  he  was 
tore  to  grow  rich  immediately,  by  making  a  prey  of  their  simplicity.  And 
Oelsus  represents  all  the  Christian  wonder-workers  as  mere  vagabonds  and  com- 
mon cheats,  who  rambled  about  to  play  their  tricks  at  fairs  and  markets;  not  in 
the  circles  of  the  wiser  and  the  better  sort,  for  among  such  they  never  ventured  to 
appear,  but  wherever  they  observed  a  set  of  raw  young  fellows,  slaves  or  fools, 
there  they  took  care  to  intrude  themselves,  and  to  display  all  their  arts."^ 

The  same  charge  was  constantly  urged  against  them  by  Julian, 
Porphyry  and  others.  Similar  sentiments  were  entertained  by  Poly- 
bius,  the  Pagan  philosopher,  who  considered  all  miracles  as  fables, 
invented  to  preserve  in  the  unlearned  a  due  sense  of  respect  for  the 
deity.* 

>  See  mug's  Onostica,  p.  146.    Monamentiil  HI  tt.  of  Our  Lord,  vol.  L  p.  10. 
Chriftianlty,  pp   100  and  402,  and  Jameson'i  *  Monumental  Christianity,  pp.  40S-406. 
Hifft  of  Onr  Lord  In  Art,  vol.  1.  p.  16.  «  Mlddleton's  Works,  toI.  1.  p.  !•. 

>  See  Monnmeotal  Ohrlitianity,  p.  408,  and  •  See  Tijlor's  Dt^gesis,  p.  M. 
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Edward  Oibbon,  speaking  of  the  miiudes  of  the  ChristiaDfly 

writes  Id  his  familiar  style  as  follows : 

"  How  aball  we  excuse  tbe  supine  iDattention  of  the  Pagan  and  philoaophic 
world,  to  those  evidences  which  were  represented  by  the  hand  of  QnmipoteDce, 
not  to  their  reason,  but  to  their  senses?  During  the  age  of  Christ,  of  his  aposties, 
and  of  their  first  disciples,  the  doctrine  which  they  preached  was  confirmed  by 
innumerable  prodigies.  The  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw,  the  sick  were  hcBled, 
the  dead  were  raised,  demons  were  expelled,  and  the  laws  of  nature  were  ire- 
quently  suspended  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  But  the  sages  of  Greece  and 
Rome  tum^  aside  from  the  awful  spectacle,  and,  pursuing  the  cmlinary  occupa- 
tions of  life  and  study,  appeared  unconscious  of  any  alterations  in  the  mural  or 
physical  goyemment  of  the  world."* 

Tiie  leai-ned  Dr.  Middletoii,  whom  we  have  quoted  on  a  preced- 
ing page,  after  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  miraculous  powers  of 
the  Christians,  says : 

"  From  these  short  hints  and  characters  of  the  primitiTe  wonder-workan,  aa 
given  both  by  friends  and  enemies,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  celebrated 
gifts  of  these  ages  were  generally  engrossed  and  exercised  by  the  primitive 
Christians,  chiefly  of  the  laity,  who  used  to  travel  about  from  city  to  city,  to  aasiit 
the  ordinary  pastors  of  the  church,  and  preachers  of  the  Gk>spel,  in  the  conversion 
of  Pagans,  by  the  extraordinary  gifts  with  which  they  were  supposed  to  be 
indued  by  the  spirit  of  Gk>d,  and  the  miraculous  works  which  they  pretended 
to  perform.     .     .     . 

*'  We  have  just  reason  to  suspect  that  there  was  some  original  fraud  in  the 
case;  and  that  the  strolling  wonder-workers,  by  a  dexterity  of  ju^lery  which 
art,  not  heaven,  had  taught  them,  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  pious  Fathers, 
whose  strong  prejudices  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  interest  of  Christianity  would 
dispose  them  to  embrace,  without  examination,  whatever  seemed  to  promote  so 
good  a  CHUse.  That  this  was  really  the  case  in  some  instances,  is  certain  and 
notorious,  and  that  it  was  so  in  all,  will  appear  still  more  probable,  when  we 
have  considered  the  particular  characters  of  the  several  Fathers,  on  whose  testi- 
mony the  credit  of  these  wonderful  narratives  depends."* 

Again  he  says : 

"  The  pretended  miracles  of  the  primitive  church  were  all  mere  fictions, 
which  the  pious  and  zealous  Fathers,  partly  from  a  weak  credulity,  and  partly 
from  reasons  of  policy,  believing  some  perhaps  to  be  true,  and  knowing  all  of 
them  to  be  useful,  were  induced  to  espouse  and  propagate,  for  the  support  of  a 
righteous  cause."' 

Origen,  a  Christian  Father  of  the  third  century,  uses  the  follow- 
ing words  in  his  answer  to  Oelsus : 

"  A  vast  number  of  persons  who  have  left  those  horrid  debaucheries  in  which 
they  formerly  wallowed,  and  have  professed  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 


>  Gibbon's  Borne,  vol.  i.  p.  668.    An  emi-  Aim  that  tatitfaction.     (See  Gibbon's  Rome, 

aent  heattien  challenged  his  Christian  friend  vol.  i.  p.  541,   and  Middleton's  Works,  vol.  i. 

Theophilns,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a  champion  p.  60.) 

of  the  Goepel,  to  show  him  but  one  person  *  Middleton's  Works,  vol.  1.  pp.  20,  SI. 

who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  on  the  *  Ibid.  p.  62.     The  Christian  Fathers  ar» 

condition  of  taming  Christian  himself  npon  noted  for  their  frauds.     Their  writings  are  fall 

It     Thit  Ohritdan  bit/up  wu  tmadU  to  give  of  falsehoods  and  deceit. 
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•ImU  receiTe  a  bright  and  masaiye  crown  when  this  frail  and  short  life  is  ended, 
though  they  don't  stand  to  examine  the  grounde  on  which  their  faith  i$  built,  nor 
defer  their  conversion  till  they  have  a  fair  opportunity  and  capacity  to  apply 
themselves  to  rational  and  learned  studies.  And  since  our  adversaries  are  con- 
tinually making  such  a  stir  about  our  taking  things  on  trust,  I  answer,  that  we, 
who  see  plainly  and  have  found  tbe  vast  advantage  that  the  common  people  do 
manifestly  and  frequently  reap  thereby  (who  make  up  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber), I  say,  we  (the  Christian  clergy),  who  are  so  wdl  advised  of  these  things, 
do  profesaedly  teach  men  to  believe  without  examination"^ 

Origen  flourished  and  wrote  a.  d.  225-235,  which  shows  that  at 
that  early  day  there  was  no  rational  evidence  for  Christianity,  but 
it  was  professedly  taught,  and  men  were  supposed  to  believe  "  these 
thmge  '*  {i.  e.  the  Christian  legends)  without  severe  examination. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  perpetually  reproached  for  their 
gross  credulity,  by  all  their  enemies.  Celsus,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  declares  that  they  cared  neither  to  receive  nor  give  any  reason 
for  their  faith,  and  that  it  was  a  usual  saying  with  them :  ^^  Do  not 
examine,  but  believe  only,  and  thy  faith  will  save  thee ;"  and  Julian 
aflSrms  that,  "  the  sum  of  all  their  wisdom  was  comprised  in  the 
single  precept,  ^  hel/ieve,^ " 

Amobius,  speaking  of  this,  says : 

"  The  Gentiles  make  it  their  constant  business  to  laugh  at  our  faith,  and  to 
kah  our  credulity  with  their  facetious  Jokes." 

The  Christian  Fathers  defended  themselves  against  these 
chaiges  by  declaring  that  they  did  nothing  more  than  the  heathens 
themselves  had  always  done ;  and  reminds  them  that  they  too  had 
found  the  same  method  useful  with  the  uneducated  or  common 
people,  who  were  not  at  leisure  to  examine  things,  and  whom  they 
taught  therefore,  to  believe  without  reason.' 

This  '^  believing  without  reason  "  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
words  of  Tertullian,  a  Christian  Father  of  the  second  century,  who 
reasons  on  the  evidence  of  Christianity  as  follows : 

"I  find  no  other  means  to  prove  myself  to  be  impudent  with  success,  and 
happily  a  fool,  than  by  my  contempt  of  shame;  as,  for  instance — I  maintain 
that  the  son  of  God  was  born :  why  am  I  not  ashamed  of  maintaining  such  a 
thing?  Why  I  but  because  it  is  n  shameful  thing.  I  maintain  that  the  son  of 
God  died:  well,  thai  is  wholly  credible  because  it  is  monstrously  absurd.  I 
maintain  that  after  having  l>ecn  buried,  he  rose  again:  and  that  I  take  to  be  ab- 
solutely true,  because  it  was  manifestly  impossible.'** 

According  to  the  very  books  which  record  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
he  never  claimed  to  perform  such  deeds,  and  Paul  declares  that  the 
great  reason  why  Israel  did  not  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  was 

1  Contra  Celsus,  bk.  1,  ch.  ix.  x.  »  Oo  The  Flesh  of  ChrUt,  ch.  T. 

■  8m  MSddleton*s  Works,  pp.  68,  68,  «4. 
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that  "  the  Jews  required  a  sign.'"  He  meant :  "  Signs  and  wondcm 
are  the  only  proofs  they  will  admit  that  any  one  is  sent  by  God  and 
is  preaching  the  truth.  If  they  cannot  have  this  palpable,  external 
proof,  they  withhold  their  faith." 

A  writer  of  the  second  century  (John,  in  ch.  iv.  18)  makes  Jesus 
aim  at  his  fellow-countrymen  and  contemporaries,  the  reproach : 
"  Unless  you  see  signs  and  wonders,  you  do  not  believe."  In  con- 
nection with  Paul's  declaration,  given  above,  these  words  might  be 
paraphrased :  "  The  reason  why  the  Jews  never  believed  in  Jesus 
was  that  they  never  saw  him  do  signs  and  wonders." 

Listen  to  the  reply  he  (Jesus)  made  when  told  that  if  he  wanted 
people  to  believe  in  him  he  must  first  prove  his  claim  by  a  miracle: 
"  A  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  asks  for  a  sign^  and  no  sign 
shall  be  given  it  except  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas."*  Of 
course,  this  answer  did  not  in  the  least  degree  satisfy  the  question- 
ers ;  so  they  presently  came  to  him  again  with  a  more  direct  re- 
quest :  '*  If  the  kingdom  of  God  is,  as  you  say,  close  at  hand,  show 
us  at  least  some  one  of  the  signs  in  heaven  which  are  to  precede  the 
Messianic  age."  What  could  appear  more  reasonable  than  such  a 
request?  Every  one  knew  that  the  end  of  the  present  age  was  to 
be  heralded  by  fearful  signs  in  heaven.  The  light  of  the  sun  was 
to  be  put  out,  the  moon  turned  to  blood,  the  stars  robbed  of  their 
brightness,  and  many  other  fearful  signs  were  to  be  shown  !"  If  any 
one  of  these  could  be  produced,  they  would  be  content ;  but  if  not, 
they  must  decline  to  surrender  themselves  to  an  idle  joy  which 
must  end  in  a  bitter  disappointment ;  and  surely  Jesus  himself 
could  hardly  expect  them  to  believe  in  him  on  his  bare  word. 

Historians  have  recorded  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed 
by  other  persons,  but  not  a  word  is  said  by  ihem,  about  the  miracles 
claimed  to  have  been  performed  by  Jesus. 

Justus  of  Tiberias,  who  was  bom  about  five  years  after  the  time 
assigned  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  wrote  a  Jewish  History. 
Now,  if  the  miracles  attributed  to  Christ  Jesus,  and  his  death  and 
resurrection,  had  taken  place  in  the  manner  described  by  the  Gos- 
pel narrators,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  allude  to  them.  But 
Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  tells  us  that  it  contained  "  no 
mention  of  the  coming  of  Ghrist^  nor  of  the  events  concerning  hvm^ 
ncyr  of  the  prodigies  he  wrought^  As  Theodore  Parker  has  re- 
marked :  "  The  miracle  is  of  a  most  fluctuating  character.  The 
miracle-worker  of  to-day  is  a  matter-of-fact  juggler  to-morrow. 

>I.Ck)rInthians,L28.a8.  Matt  xxiv.  29,  80;   Acto,  U.l»,»;    B«f«to 

•Matt,  xil.89.  tioot, tL  IS,  18 ;  ZYi.18,  <<M7. 

*  See,  for  emnple,  Joel,  U.  10, 81 ;  lit  15; 
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Science  each  year  adds  new  wonders  to  our  store.  The  master  of 
a  locomotive  steam-engine  would  have  been  thought  greater  than 
Jnpiter  Tonans,  or  the  Elohim,  thirty  centories  ago." 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Oort :  "  Our  increased  knowledge  of  nature 
has  gradually  undermined  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  miracles, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  of 
any  culture,  all  accounts  of  miracles  will  be  banished  together  to 
their  proper  region — thai  of  legend^ 

What  had  been  said  to  have  been  done  in  India  was  said  by  the 
^h€lf  Jw)'*^  *  writers  of  the  Gospels  to  have  been  done  in  Palestine. 
The  change  of  names  and  places,  with  the  mixing  up  of  various 
sketches  of  Egyptian^  Pheniciom^  Cheek  and  JRonum  mythology, 
was  all  that  was  necessary.  They  had  an  abundance  of  material, 
and  with  it  they  built.  A  long-continued  habit  of  imposing  upon 
others  would  in  time  subdue  the  minds  of  the  impostors  themselves, 
and  cause  them  to  become  at  length  the  dupes  of  their  own  decep- 
tion. 

>  TlM  wilten  of  tiM  Goapels  wcra  **I know  not  wliaft  lort  of  AofT  J«wi»  not  om 
yMk  ifciirtfii.'*  (Btohop  Vtaitao.) 
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0HBI8T  OBIBHNA  AKD  0HRI8T  JESUS  OOMPABED. 


^ 


Belieyino  and  affirming,  that  the  mythdlogioal  portion  of  the 
history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  contained  in  the  books  forming  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  copy 
of  the  mythological  histories  of  the  Hindoo  Saviour  Oriahnaj  and 
the  Buddhist  Saviour  Buddha,^  with  a  mixture  of  mythology  bor- 
rowed from  the  Persians  and  other  nations,  we  shall  in  this  and  the 
chapter  following,  compare  the  histories  of  these  Christs^  side  by 
side  with  that  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Christian  Saviour. 

In  comparing  the  history  of  Crishna  with  that  of  Jesus,  we  have 
the  following  remarkable  parallels : 


1.  "  Crishna  was  bom  of  a  chaste 
virgia,  called  Devaki,  who  was  selected 
by  the  Lord  for  this  purpose  on  ac- 
count of  her  purity.'** 

2.  A  chorus  of  Devatas  celebrated 
with  song  the  praise  of  Devaki,  ex- 
claiming: "In  the  delivery  of  this 
favored  woman  all  nature  shall  have 
cause  to  exult."* 

8.  The  birth  of  Crishna  was  an- 
nounced in  the  heavens  by  his  star.* 


1.  Jesus  was  bom  of  a  chaste  viigin, 
called  Mary,  who  was  selected  by  the 
Lord  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of 
her  purity.* 

2.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  saluted 
Mary,  and  said  :  "  Hail  Maiyl  the 
Lord  is  with  you,  you  are  blessed  above 
all  women,  ...  for  thou  hast  found 
favor  with  the  Lord."* 

8.  The  birth  of  Jesus  was  an- 
nounced in  the  heavens  by  hii  itar,^ 


>  It  is  also  very  evident  that  the  history  of 
Crishna— or  that  part  of  it  at  least  which  has  a 
religious  aspect— Ia  taken  from  that  of  Baddha. 
Crishna,  in  the  ancient  epic  poems,  is  simply  a 
great  hero,  and  it  is  not  nntil  about  the  foorth 
century  b.  o.,  that  he  is  deified  and  declared  to 
be  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  or  Vishnu  him- 
self in  human  form.  (See  Monler  Williams' 
Hinduism,  pp.  102,  103.) 

*'If  it  be  urged  that  the  attribution  to 
Crishna  of  qualities  or  powers  belonging  to  the 
other  deities  is  a  more  device  by  which  his  de- 
votees sought  to  supersede  the  more  ancient 
gods,  the  aiistoer  must  be  that  nothing  is  done  in 
his  case  which  has  not  been  done  in  the  case  qf 
almost  every  other  membert^the  great  company 
4^  the  gods,  and  that  the  systematic  adoption 


of  this  method  is  itself  concloslTe  proof  of  the 
looseness  and  flexibihty  of  the  mutsrialB  of 
which  the  cumbrous  mythology  of  the  Hinda 
epic  poems  is  composed.**  (Cox  :  Aryan  My- 
thology, vol.  11.  p.  180.)  These  words  ^>ply 
very  forcibly  to  the  history  of  Christ  Jesus. 
He  being  attributed  with  qualities  and  powers 
belonging  to  the  deities  of  the  heathen  is  a 
mere  device  by  which  Ms  devotees  sooght  to 
supersede  the  more  ancient  gods. 
<See  ch.xii. 

*  See  The  Qospel  of  Mary,  Apoc^  ch.  vU. 
4  Hist.  Hindostan,  vol.  11.  p.  8S9. 

*  Mary,  Apoe.,  vii.     Luke,  i.  2S-80. 

*  Hist.  Hindostan,  vol.  ii.  pp.  817  and  881 
V  Matt.  iL  8. 
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4.  On  thft  mom  of  Criduui's  Urth, 
**  the  quarters  of  the  horison  were  ir- 
Tadiate  with  Joy,  as  if  moonlight  was 
diffuaed  over  the  wliole  earth;"  "  the 
•pirits  and  nymphs  of  heaven  danced 
ftod  sang,"  and  *'  the  clouds  emitted 
low  pleasing  sounds.  "> 

6.  Crishna,  though  royally  descend- 
ed, 'was  actually  horn  in  a  state  the 
most  ahject  and  humiliating,  haying 
been  brought  into  the  world  in  a  eave,* 


6.  "The moment  Crishna was  bom, 
the  whole  cave  was  splendidly  illumi- 
nated, and  the  countenances  of  his 
father  and  his  mother  emitted  rays  of 
filory."* 

7.  "Soon  after  Crishna's  mother 
waa  delivered  of  him,  and  while  she 
was  weeping  over  him  and  lamenting 
hii  unhappy  dettiny,  the  compassionate 
infant  assumed  the  power  of  speech, 
and  soothed  and  comforted  his  afliicted 
parent.*^ 

a  The  divine  child— Orishna—was 
recognized,  and  adored  by  cowherds, 
who  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
heaven-bom  child.* 

9.  Crishna  was  received  with  divine 
honors,  and  presented  with  gifts  of 
■andal-wood  and  perfumes." 

10.  "  Soon  after  the  birth  of  Crish- 
na* the  holy  Indian  prophet  Nared, 
tearing  of  the  fame  of  the  infant 
Crishna,  pays  him  a  visit  at  Gokul,  ex- 
amines the  stars,  and  declares  him  to 
he  of  celestial  descent.  "*' 

11.  Crishna  was  bom  at  a  time  when 
Kanda—his  foster-father— was  away 
from  home,  having  come  to  the  city  to 

-  pay  his  tax  or  yearly  tribute,  to  the 
kiiig.» 


4  When  Jesus  was  bora,  the  an(;eli 
of  heaven  sang  with  Joy,  and  from  the 
clouds  there  came  pleasing  sounda.* 


5.  "  The  birth  of  Jesus,  the  King 
of  Israel,  took  place  under  circumstan- 
ces of  extreme  indigence;  and  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  according  to  the  united 
voice  of  the  ancients,  and  of  oriental 
travelers,  was  in  a  eate,"* 

6.  The  moment  Jesus  was  bom, 
"  there  was  a  great  light  in  the  cave, 
so  that  the  eyes  of  Joseph  and  the  mid- 
wife could  not  bear  it.*" 

7.  "  Jesus  spake  even  when  he  was 
in  his  cradle,  and  said  to  his  mother: 
'Mary,  I  am  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God, 
that  TfT^  which  thou  didst  bring  forth 
according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel  unto  thee,  and  my  Father 
hath  sent  me  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world.'"* 

8.  The  divine  child— Jesus— was 
recognized,  and  adored  by  shepherds, 
who  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
heaven-bom  child.  >* 

9.  Jesus  was  received  with  divine 
honors,  and  presented  with  gifts  of 
frankincense  and  myrrh.  ** 

10.  "  Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in 
Bethlehem  of  Judea,  behold,  there  came 
wise  men  from  the  East,  saying: 
Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King  of  the 
Jews,  for  we  have  seen  his  «tor  in  the 
East  and  have  come  to  worship  him."^^ 

11.  Jesus  was  bom  at  a  time  when 
Joseph — his  foster-father — ^was  away 
from  home,  having  come  to  the  city  to 
pay  his  tax  or  tribute  to  the  govemor.  >* 


1  Yiahim  Porana,  p.  BOB. 
•Lake,  U.  18. 

•  Bee  ch.  zyI. 

•  Hi«t  Hlndosten,  toI.  li  p.  811.    Bee  alao, 
diap.xTl. 

*8eeclLXvt 

•  ProterangeUon,  Apoe.,  chs.  jSL  tad  xilL 
V  HiM.  HIndostftD,  vol.  U.  811. 

•  Jnttoitj,  Apoe,^  ch.  i.  2, 8. 


*  See  ch.  xv. 
>•  Lake,  ii.  8-10. 

>  >  See  Oriental  Religions,  p.  600,  and  InmaaHi 
Ancient  Faitlw,  vol.  li.  p.  868. 
»  Matt  ii.  S. 

>*  Hist  Hindoetan,  voL  IL  p.  817. 
>«  Matt,  ii.  1,  S. 

>•  Yishnn  Pnraiia,  bk.  t.  ch.  ill. 
>•  Luke,  it  1-17. 
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12.  Orifihiia,  although  bom  in  a  state 
the  mofft  abject  and  hamiliating,  was 
of  royal  descent  > 

18.  Crishna's  father  was  warned  by 
%  ** heavenly  voice,"  to  "fly  with  t^e 
child  to  Qacool,  across  the  river  Jum- 
na/' as  the  reigning  monarch  sought 
his  life.' 

14  The  ruler  of  tlie  country  in 
which  Orishna  was  bom,  having  been 
informed  of  the  birth  of  the  divine 
child,  sought  to  destroy  him.  For  this 
purpose,  he  ordered  "  the  massacre  in 
all  his  states,  of  all  the  children  of  the 
male  sex,  bom  during  the  night  of  the 
birth  of  Crishna."* 

15.  "Mathura  (pronounced  Mattra), 
was  the  city  in  which  Orishna  was 
bom,  where  his  most  extraordinary 
miracles  were  performed,  and  which 
continues  at  tliis  day  the  place  where 
his  name  and  Avatar  are  held  in  the 
most  sacred  veneration  of  any  province 
in  Hindostan."^ 

16.  Orishna  was  preceded  by  Bama, 
who  was  bom  a  short  time  before  him, 
and  whose  life  was  sought  by  Kansa, 
the  mling  monarch,  at  the  time  he  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  infant  Orishna.* 

17.  Orishna,  being  brought  up  among 
shepherds,  wanted  the  advantage  of  a 
preceptor  to  teach  him  the  sciences. 
Afterwards,  when  he  went  to  Mathura, 
a  tutor,  profoundly  learned,  was  ob- 
tained for  him ;  but,  in  a  very  short 
time,  he  became  such  a  scholar  as 
«tterly  to  astonish  and  perplex  his 
master  with  a  variety  of  the  most  in- 
tricate questions  in  Sanscrit  science. " 


12.  Jesna,  although  bom  in  a  state 
the  most  abject  and  humiliating,  was 
of  royal  descent.* 

18.  Jesus'  father  was  warned  "in 
a  dream"  to  "take  the  yonng child 
and  his  mother,  and  flee  into  Egypt," 
as  the  reigning  monarch  sou^t  his 
life.* 

14.  The  mler  of  the  country  in 
which  Jesus  was  bom,  having  been 
informed  of  the  birth  of  the  divine 
child,  sought  to  destroy  hiuL  For  this 
purpose,  he  ordered  "all  the  children 
that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the 
coasts  thereof,"  to  be  slain.* 

15.  Matarea,  near  Hermopolia,  in 
Egypt,  is  said  to  have  been  the  place 
where  Jesus  resided  during  his  abeence 
from  the  land  of  Judea.  At  this  place 
he  is  reported  to  have  wron^^  manj 
miracles.* 


16.  Jesus  was  preceded  by  Jckm 
the  "divine  herald,"  who  was  bom  a 
short  time  before  liim,  and  whoee  life 
was  sought  by  Herod,  the  ruling  mon- 
arch, at  the  time  he  attempted  to 
destroy  the  infant  Jesus.  >* 

17.  Jesus  was  sent  to  Zaccheua  the 
schoolmaster,  who  wrote  out  an  tdpbtk- 
bet  for  him,  and  bade  him  say  Alepk, 
"Then  the  Lord  Jesus  said  to  him, 
Tell  me  flrst  the  meaning  of  the  letter 
Aleph,  and  then  I  will  pronounce  Beth, 
and  when  the  master  threatened  to 
whip  him,  the  Lord  Jesus  explained 
to  him  the  meaning  of  the  letters  Aleph 
and  Beth;  also  which  where  the 
straight  flgures  of  the  letters,  which 
the   oblique,    and  what   letters    had 


>  Asiatic  Besearches,  toI.  i.  p.  SCO.    Hist 
Hindoetan,  vol.  ii.  p.  810. 

•  8eo  the  Genealogies  in  Matt  and  Lake. 

•  See  ch.  zviM. 
«  Matt.  IL  18. 

•  See  ch.  xviii. 

•  Ifatt.  ii.  16. 

•  Hist.  Hindofltan,  vol.  ii.  p.  817.     Asiatic 
Besearches,  vol.  i.  p.  SBO. 

•  Intiodac  to  Infancy,  Apoc.  Higgins :  An- 
Matypsls,  vol.  L  p.  180.    Savary :  Travels  in 


Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  180,  in  Hist,  ffindostan,  voL  IL 
p.  818. 

•  Hiet.  Hindostan,  vol.  ii.  p.  816. 

It  >•  Elisabeth,  hearing  that  her  son  John 
was  aboat  to  be  searched  for  (by  Herod),  took 
him  and  went  up  into  the  monntains,  and  looked 
wroond  for  a  place  to  hide  him.  .  .  .  toA 
Herod  made  search  after  John,  and  sent  servants 
to  Zacharias,^*  Ac.  (Protevangellon,  Apoc. 
ch.  xvi.) 

"  Hist.  Hindostan.  vol.  ti.  p.  831. 
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ISw  "At  a  certain  time,  Crifihna, 
a  walk  with  the  other  cow- 
they  chose  him  their  King,  and 
livery  one  had  hia  place  assigned  him 
^mmder  the  new  King."* 


19.  Some  of  Crishna's  play-fellows 
-were  stung  by  a  serpent,  and  he,  filled 
with  compassion  at  their  untimely  fate, 
*'and  casting  upon  them  an  eye  of 
diyine  mercy,  they  inmiediately  rose," 
and  were  restored.^ 

20.  Crishna's  companions,  with 
some  calires,  were  stolen,  and  hid  in  a 
cave,  whereupon  Crishna,  "by  his 
power,  created  other  calves  and  boys, 
in  all  things,  perfect  resemblances  of 
the  others.''* 

21.  *'  One  of  the  first  miracles  per- 
formed by  Crishna,  when  mature,  was 
the  curing  of  a  leper."' 

22.  A  poor  cripple,  or  lame  woman, 
came,  with  "  a  vessel  filled  with  spices, 
sweet-scented  oils,  sandal-wood,  saffron, 
civet,  and  other  perfumes,  and  made  a 
certain  sign  on  his  (Crishn.i's)  forehead, 
catUng  the  rest  upon  his  head"^^ 

23.  Crishna  was  crucified,  and  he 
is  represented  with  arms  extended, 
hanging  on  a  cross. " 

24.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Crishna,  there  came  calamities  and  bad 
omens  of  every  kind.  A  black  circle 
surrounded  the  moon,  and  the  8un  was 
darkened  at  noon-day  ;  the  sky  mined 
fire  and  ashes ;  flames  burned  dusky 
and  livid;  demons  committed  depreda- 


double  figures;  which  had  points,  and 
which  had  none  ;  why  one  letter  went 
before  another;  and  many  other  things 
he  began  to  tell  him  and  explain,  of 
which  the  master  himself  had  never 
heard,  nor  read  in  any  book."* 

18.  "In  the  month  Adar,  Jesus 
gathered  together  the  boys,  and  ranked 
them  as  though  he  had  been  a  Koo. 
.  .  .  And  if  any  one  happened  to 
pass  by,  they  took  him  by  force,  and 
said.  Come  hither,  and  worship  the 
King."* 

19.  When  Jesus  was  at  play,  a  boy 
was  stung  by  a  serpent,  "  and  he  (Jesus) 
touched  the  boy  with  his  hand,"  and 
he  was  restored  to  his  former  health.* 


20.  Jesus'  companions,  who  had  hid 
themselves  in  a  furnace,  were  turned  in- 
to kids,  whereupon  Jesus  said:  "  Come 
hither,  O  boys,  that  we  may  go  and  play ; 
and  immediately  the  kids  were  changed 
into  the  shape  of  boys.  "^ 

21.  One  of  the  first  miracles  per- 
formed by  Jesus,  when  mature,  was 
the  curing  of  a  leper.* 

22.  "  Now,  when  Jesus  was  in 
Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper,  there  came  unto  him  a  woman 
having  an  alabaster  box  of  very  preci- 
ous ointment,  and  poured  it  on  hie  head, 
as  he  sat  at  meat."** 

23.  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  he  is 
represented  with  arms  extended,  hang- 
ing on  a  cross. 

24.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Jesus,  there  came  calamities  of  many 
kinds.  The  veil  of  the  temple  was 
rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  sun  was  darkened  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  hour,  and  the  graves 
were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the 


I  Infancy,  Apoc.,  ch.  xx.  1-8. 

*  Hist.  Hindoetan,  vol.  ii.  p.  881. 

*  Infancy,  Apoc.,  ch.  xviii.  1-3. 
«  Hint  Hindoatan,  vol.  ii.  p.  848. 

*  Infancy,  Apoc.,  cb.  xriii. 
•Hist.  Hindoatan,  vol.  ii.  p.  840. 

Vytho.,  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 


Iryan 


">  Infaucy,  Apoc.,  ch.  xvii. 

*  Jlist.  Uindofltan,  vol.  ii.  p.  810,  and  ch. 
xxvil.  this  work. 

•  Matthew,  viii.  2. 

*•  Hist.  Hindostan,  /ol.  ii.  p.  880. 
>A  Matt  xxvi.  0  7. 
«*  Sa«»  ch.  XX. 
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tioos  on  earth  ;  at  sunrise  and  sunset, 
thousands  of  figures  were  seen  skir- 
mishing in  the  air;  spirits  were  to  be 
seen  on  all  sides.  * 

25.  Crishna  was  pierced  with  an 
arrow.' 

26.  Crishna  said  to  the  hunter  who 
shot  liim:  "Go,  hunter,  through  my 
favor,  to  heaven,  the  abode  of  the 
gods."» 

27.  Crishna  descended  into  hell.^ 

28.  Crishna,  after  being  put  to 
death,  rose  again  from  the  dead.* 

29.  Crishna  ascended  bodily  into 
heaven,  and  many  persons  witnessed 
his  ascent.'* 

80.  Crishna  is  to  come  again  on 
earth  in  the  latter  days.  He  will  appear 
among  mortals  as  an  armed  warrior, 
riding  a  white  horse.  At  his  approach 
the  sun  and  moon  will  be  darkened, 
the  earth  will  tremble,  and  the  stars 
fall  from  the  firmament.  ** 

31.  Crishna  is  to  be  judge  of  the 
dead  at  the  last  day.  ** 

82.  Crishna  is  the  creator  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible;  "all  this 
universe  came  into  being  through  him, 
the  eternal  maker."" 

88.  Crishna  is  Alpha  and  Omega, 
"the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end  of  all  things.  "»• 

84.  Crishna,  when  on  earth,  was  in 
constant  strife  against  the  evil  spirit.** 
He  surmounts  extraordinary  dangers, 
strews  his  way  with  miracles,  raising 
the  dead,  healing  the  sick,  restoring  the 
maimed,  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  every- 


saints  which  slept  attee  and  came  tut 
of  their  graves.* 


25.  Jesus  was  pierced  with  a  qwer 

26.  Jesus  said  to  one  of  the  male- 
factors who  was  crucified  with  him: 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  this  day  shslt 
thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."* 

27.  Jesus  descended  into  helL* 

28.  Jesus,  after  being  put  to  death, 
rose  again  from  the  dead.  ** 

29.  Jesus  ascended  bodily  into 
heaven,  and  many  persons  witnessed 
his  ascent." 

80.  Jesus  is  to  come  again  on  earth 
in  the  latter  days.  He  will  vppmt 
among  mortals  as  an  armed  warrior, 
riding  a  white  horse.  At  his  approach, 
the  sun  and  moon  will  be  darkened, 
the  earth  will  tremble,  and  the  staa 
fall  from  the  firmament.  *^ 

81.  Jesus  is  to  be  judge  of  the  dead 
at  the  last  day.  ** 

82.  Jesus  is  the  creator  of  all  tldngi 
visible  and  invisible;  "all  this  onivene 
came  into  being  through  him,  the 
eternal  maker.''" 

83.  Jesus  is  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of 
all  things.** 

81  Jesus,  when  on  earth,  was  in 
constant  strife  against  the  evil  spirit** 
He  surmounts  extraordinary  dangen^ 
strews  his  way  with  miracles,  raishig 
the  dead,  healing  the  sick,  restoring 
the  maimed,  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 


Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  vol  i.  p.  71. 

Matt.  zxii.    Lake,  xxriii. 

See  ch.  xx. 

John,  xiz.  84. 

See  Vishnu  Parana,  p.  612. 

Luke,  zxiii.  48. 

Sec  ch.  zxii. 

Sec  Ibid. 

See  ch.  xxill. 

Matt,  xxviii. 

See  ch.  xxtii. 

See  Acts,  1.  9-11. 

See  ch   xxiv. 

See  passages  quoted  in  ch.  xzIt. 

Sec  Oriental  Religions,  p.  fi04. 

Malt  zziv.  81.    Bom.  xiy.  10. 

8m  ch.  xxTl. 


i«  John,  1. 8.    L  Cor.  tUI.  8.    Bph.  UL  S. 

>*  See  Geeta,  lee  z.  p.  86. 

••  Rev.  i.  8, 11 ;  zxii.  13 ;  zzi.  6. 

*i  He  is  descrihed  aa  a  soperfaoiiuui  atgfUk 
of  light,  to  whom  the  sapertiaman  oigan  of 
darkness,  the  eril  serpent,  was  opposed.  Ha 
is  represented  **  hruising  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent,'' and  standing  upon  him.  (See  lUostitp 
tions  in  vol.  i.  Asiatic  Researdies;  voL  IL 
HIggins*  Auacalypsis  ;  Calmet>  Fragmanti, 
and  other  works  illustrating  Hindoo  Mytholoay.) 

**  Jesns,  **  the  Sun  of  RighteonaDess,**  li 
also  described  as  a  saperhumau  organ  of  lights 
opposed  by  Satan,  "  the  old  serpent.**  .  He  li 
claimed  to  have  been  the  seed  of  the  womaa 
who  should  '*  bruise  the  head  of  the  terpent** 
(Genesis,  lii.  15.) 
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where  sapporting  the  weak  against  the 
ilroiig,  the  oppressed  against  the  pow- 
erful The  people  crowded  his  way, 
and  adored  liim  as  a  Chd,^ 

85.  Crishna  had  a  beloved  disciple 
— Arfitna* 

86.  CHshDa  was  transfigured  before 
Ub  disciple  Arjuna.  '  'All  in  an  instant, 
with  a  thousand  suns,  blazing  with 
Hit^^ilng  luster,  so  beheld  he  the  glories 
of  the  universe  collected  in  the  one 
person  of  the  God  of  Gods."* 

Arjuna  bows  his  head  at  this  vision, 
and  folding  his  hands  in  reverence, 
aays: 

"  Now  that  I  see  thee  as  thou  really 
art,  I  thrill  with  terror  I  Mercy  I  Lord 
of  Lords,  once  more  display  to  me  thy 
human  form,  thou  habitation  of  the 
universe."* 

87.  Crishna  was  "  the  meekest  and 
best  tempered  of  beings."  "  He  preach- 
ed very  nobly  indeed,  and  sublimely." 
"He  was  pure  and  chaste  in  reality,"* 
and,  as  a  lesson  of  humility,  "  he  even 
condescended  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
Brahmins."* 

88.  **  Crishna  is  the  very  Supreme 
Brahma,  though  it  be  a  mystery  ho^r 
the  Supreme  should  assume  the  form 
of  aman."i* 

89.  Crishna  is  the  second  person  in 
the  Hindoo  Trinity. »» 


everywhere  supporting  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  the  oppressed  against  the 
powerful.  The  people  crowded  his 
way  and  adored  him  as  a  Ood.^ 

35.    Jesus  had  a  beloved  disciple 
— John,^ 

86.  And  after  six  days,  Jesus  taketh 
Peter,  James,  and  John  his  brother,  and 
bringeth  them  up  into  a  high  mountain 
apart,  and  was  transfigured  before 
them.  And  his  face  did  shine  as  the 
sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the 
light.  .  .  While  he  yet  spake, 
behold,  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed 
them,  and  behold,  a  voice  out  of  the 
cloud,  which  said :  &c."  "And  when 
the  disciples  heard  it,  they  fell  on  their 
faces,  and  were  sore  afraid."^ 


87.  Jesus  was  the  meekest  and  best 
tempered  of  beings.  He  preached  very 
nobly  indeed,  and  sublimely.  He  was 
pure  and  chaste,  and  he  even  conde- 
scended to  wash  the  feet  of  his  disciples, 
tow  horn  he  taught  a  lesson  of  humiUty.  '* 

88.  Jesus  is  the  very  Supreme  Je- 
hovah, though  it  be  a  mystery  how  the 
Supreme  should  assume  the- form  of  a 
man,  for  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of 
GodUness."" 

39.  Jesus  is  the  second  person  in 
the  Christian  Trinity.  ** 


>  See  ch.  xxvii. 

•  According  to  the  New  Testament. 

•  See  Bhagavat  Qeeta. 
«  John,  xiii.  28. 

•  Wiiliams*  Hinduism,  p.  215. 

•  Ibid-  p.  216.  "^  Matt  xvii.  l-«. 
^  *'  He  was  pore  and  chaste  in  rMllty,^''  al- 

Uiongh  represented  as  sporting  amorously, 
wlien  a  youtli,  witli  cowhcrdesses.  According 
to  the  pure  Vai^hnava  faith,  however,  Crishna's 
lore  for  the  Qopis,  and  especially  for  his  favorite 
Badhft,  is  to  be  explained  allegoncally,  as 
symbolizing  the  longing  of  the  human  soul  for 
Um  Supreme.  (Prof.  Monier  Williams :  llin- 
dnism,  p.  144.)  Just  as  the  amorous  *"  Song  qf 
Sotomim''''  is  said  to  bo  aUegoricoU,  aud  to 
meao  '*  Christ's  love  for  his  church.'' 

•  See  Indian  Antiquities,  ill.  40,  and  Asiatic 
BsMftTChes,  vol.  1.  p.  278. 

IS  John,  xiii. 

>i  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  492,  note  3. 
»« I.  Timothy,  iii.  16. 

IS  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.    Crishna  U 
VMnu  in  hwnan  form.    "  A  more  personal, 


and,  so  to  speak,  human  god  than  Siva  was 
needed  for  the  mass  of  the  people— a  god  who 
could  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  human 
hean  for  religion  of  faith  {f>hakti)^K  god 
who  could  sympathize  with,  and  condescend 
to  human  wants  and  necessities.  Such  a  god 
was  found  in  the  second  member  of  the  Trl- 
mtltrl.  It  was  as  Vishnu  that  the  Supreme  Being 
was  supposed  to  exhibit  liis  sympathy  with 
human  trials,  and  his  love  for  the  human  race. 

"  If  Siva  is  the  great  god  of  the  Hindu 
Pantheon,  to  whom  adoration  is  due  from  all 
indiscriminately.  Vishnu  is  certainly  its  most 
popular  deity.  He  is  tho  god  selected  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  individuals  as  their 
Saviour,  protector  aud  friend,  who  re<icucs 
them  from  the  power  of  evil,  interests  him- 
self iu  their  welfare,  and  finally  admits  thefi 
to  his  heaven.  But  it  is  not  so  much  Vishnu 
in  his  o-ATu  person  as  Vishnu  in  hie  incumaiiont^ 
that  effects  ail  this  for  his  votaries."  (Prof. 
Monier  Wiltiam?  :  Hinduism,  p.  100.) 

i«  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Jesns  ii 
the  Som  In  human  form. 
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40.  Crishnasaid:  "  Let  him  if  seek- 
ing Qod  by  deep  abstraction,  abandon 
his  possessions  and  his  hopes,  betake 
himse  f  to  some  secluded  spot,  and  fix 
his  heart  and  thoughts  on  God  alone. ' 

41.  Crishna  said:  "Whate'er  thou 
dost  perform,  whate'er  thou  eatest, 
whatever  thou  givest  to  the  poor, 
whate'er  thou  offercst  in  sacrifice, 
wiiate*er  thou  doest  as  an  act  of  holy 
presence,  do  all  as  if  to  me,  O  Arjuna. 
I  am  the  great  Sage,  without  begin- 
ning ;  I  am  the  Ruler  and  the  All- 
sustainer."* 

42.  Crishna  said  :  "I  am  the  cause 
of  the  whole  universe;  through  me  it  is 
created  and  dissolved;  on  me  all  things 
within  it  hang  ami  suspend,  like  pearls 
upon  a  string."* 

43.  Crishna  said:  "I  am  the  light 
in  the  Sun  and  Moon,  far,  far  beyond 
the  darkness.  I  am  the  brilliancy  in 
flame,  the  radiance  in  all  that's  radiant, 
and  the  light  of  lights."^ 

44.  Crishnasaid:  "  I  am  the  sustain- 
er  of  the  world,  its  friend  and  Lord.  I 
am  its  way  and  refuge."* 

45.  Crishna  said  :  "  I  am  the  Qood- 
ness  of  the  good;  1  am  Beginning, 
Middle,  End,  Eternal  Time,  the  Birth, 
the  Death  of  all. "»> 

46.  Crishna  said:  "Then  be  not 
sorrowful,  from  all  thy  sins  I  will 
deliver  thee.  Think  thou  on  me,  have 
faith  in  me,  adore  and  worship  me, 
and  join  thyself  in  meditation  to  me ; 
thus  shalt  thou  come  to  me,  O  Arjuna  ; 
thus  shalt  thou  rise  to  my  supreme 
abode,  where  neither  sun  nor  moon 
hath  need  to  shine,  for  know  that  all 
the  lustre  they  possess  is  mine."*' 


40.  Jesus  said:  "But  thou,  when 
thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  cloeet,  and 
when  then  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to 
thy  Father,  which  is  in  secrst*** 

41.  Jesus  said :  "  Whether  therefore 
ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  €kxl  "*  who  is  the 
great  Sage,  without  beginning;  the 
Ruler  and  the  All-sustainer. 


42.  "Of  him,  and  through  him, and 
unto  him,  are  all  things."  "All  things 
were  made  by  him  ;  and  without  him 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  mada  "* 

43.  "Then  spoke  Jesus  again  unto 
them,  saying  :  I  am  the  li^t  of  the 
world;  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not 
walk  in  darluiess,  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  Ufe."« 

44.  "Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  am 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  No 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by 
me."»« 

45.  "I  am  the  first  and  the  last; 
and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death."" 

46.  Jesus  said:  "  Be  of  good  cheer; 
thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.""  "My 
son,  give  me  thine  heart""  "  The 
city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  gloiy 
of  Qod  did  lighten  it."" 


Many  other  remarkable  passages  might  be  adduced  from  the 
Bhagiwad-gita,  the  foUowmg  of  which  may  be  noted :" 


>  Williams'  Hindaiem,  p.  211. 
»  Matt.  vi.  6. 

•  Williamn*  IIlDdninn,  p.  212. 

•  I.  Cor.  r.  81. 

»  Willianii'  nindnism.  p.  218. 

♦John,  i.  8. 

^  Williams'  Hinduism,  p.  218. 

•  John.  vili.  12. 

•  Williams'  Hindoism,  p.  218. 


I*  John,  xiv.  8. 

>i  Williams'  Hindaism,  p.  818. 
'»  Rev.  i.  17.  18. 
>•  Williams'  Hindaism,  p.  814. 
'«  Matt.  ix.  2. 
»»  Prov.  xxiii.  28. 
'•  Rev.  xxi.  28. 
IV  Quoted  from  WilllAins* 
817-219. 


f» 
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0BI8UNA  AND  JESUS  COMPARED.  28S 

''He  who  has  brought  his  members  under  subjection,  but  sits  with  foolish 
minds  thinking  in  his  heart  of  sensual  things,  is  called  a  hypocrite."  (Compare 
MaU.  ▼.  2a) 

"Many  are  my  births  that  are  past ;  many  are  thine  too,  O  Arjuna.  I  know 
tliem  all,  but  thou  knowest  them  not."  (Comp.  John,  yili.  14.) 

"  For  the  establishment  of  righteousness  am  I  born  from  time  to  time. 
(Gomp.  John,  zviii.  87 ;  I.  John,  ill.  3.) 

"I  am  dearer  to  the  wise  than  all  possessions,  and  he  is  dearer  to  me. 
(Comp.  Luke,  xiy.  88 ;  John,  ziv.  21.) 

"The  ignorant,  the  unbeliever,  and  he  of  a  doubting  mind  perish  utterly." 
(Comp.  Mark,  xvi.  16.) 

"Deluded  men  despise  me  when  I  take  human  form.*'  (Comp.  John,  i.  10.) 

Crishna  had  the  titles  of  "  Saviour,"  "  Redeemer,"  "  Preserver," 
"Comforter,"  "Mediator,"  &c.  He  was  called  "The  Resurrec 
tion  and  the  Life,"  "  The  Lord  of  Lords,"  "  The  Great  God,"  "  The 
Holy  One,"  "  The  Good  Shepherd,"  &c.  All  of  which  are  titles 
applied  to  Christ  Jesos. 

Justice,  humanity,  good  faith,  compassion,  disinterestedness,  in 
fact,  all  the  virtues,  are  said'  to  have  been  taught  by  Crishna,  both 
by  precept  and  example. 

The  Christian  missionary  Georgius,  who  found  the  worship  of 
the  crucified  God  in  India,  consoles  himself  by  saying :  "  That  which 
P.  Cassianus  Maceratentis  had  told  me  before,  I  find  to  have  been 
observed  more  fully  in  French  by  the  living  De  Guignes,  a  most 
learned  man ;  t.  e.,  that  Orishna  is  the  very  name  corrupted  of 
Christ  the  Saviour."'  Many  others  have  since  made  a  similar  state- 
ment, but  unfortunately  for  them,  the  name  Orislma  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  "  Christ  the  Saviour."  It  is  a  purely  Sanscrit 
word,  and  means  "  ths  da/rh  god  "  or  "  the  bldck  godP*  The  word 
Christ  (which  is  not  a  name,  but  a  title),  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
a  Gh-eek  word,  and  means  "  the  Anointed,"  or  "  the  MessiaJi."  The 
fact  is,  the  history  of  Christ  Crishna  is  older  than  that  of  Christ 
Jesus. 

Statues  of  Crishna  are  to  be  found  in  the  very  oldest  cave  tem- 
ples throughout  India,  and  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  on  the 
authority  of  a  passage  of  Arricm^  that  the  worship  of  Crishna  was 
practiced  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  at  what  still  remains 
one  of  the  most  famous  temples  of  India,  the  temple  of  Mathura, 
on  the  Jumna  river,*  which  shows  that  he  was  considered  a  god  at 

>  It  is  said  in  th«  Hindoo  eacred  books  that  caTerat  P.  Caanianas    Maceratentia,  sic  nono 

CrishTA  was  a  religions  teacher,  bnt,  as  we  have  nberius  in  Galliis  observatnm  intelligo  aTlTO 

prerionsly  remarked,  this  is  a  later  addition  littcratissimo  De  Gnignes)  nomen  ipsnm  cor- 

to  his  legendary  history.     In  the  ancient  epic  mptam  Christ!  Servatoris." 

poems  he  is  simply  a  great  hero  and  warrior.  *  See  Williams'  Hindnism,  and  Maurice : 

The  portion  pertaining  to  his  religions  career,  Hist.  Hindostan,  toI.  il.  p.  800. 

If  evidently  a  copy  of  the  history  of  Buddha.  «  See  Celtic  Druids,  pp.  256,  267. 

*  ^  Xst  Crishna  (qaod  nt  mlhi  pridem  Indi- 
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that  time.^    We  have  already  seen  tbat^  aooording  to  Prof.  Mom6^ 
Williams^  he  was  deified  about  the  fourth  century  b.  a 
Bev.  J.  P.  Lundj  says : 

"  If  we  may  believe  so  good  an  authority  as  Edward  Moor  (author  of  MoafM 
"  Hindu  Pantheon,"  and  "  Oriental  Fragments  "),  both  the  name  of  Criahna,  and 
the  general  outline  of  his  history,  were  long  anterior  to  the  birth  of  our  Sayiour, 
a»  wryemiain  ihing$,  and  probably  extended  to  the  time  of  Homer,  nearly  nina 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  or  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Isaiah  lired 
and  prophesied."* 

In  the  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  compiled  more  than  two  thonsand 
years  ago,  we  have  the  whole  story  of  Orishna,  the  incarnate  deity, 
bom  of  a  virgin,  and  miraculously  escaping  in  his  infancy  from 
Kansa,  the  reigning  monarch  of  the  country. ' 

The  Bev.  J.  B.  S.  Oarwithen,  known  as  one  of  the  ^^  Brampton 
Lecturers,"  says : 

"  Both  the  name  of  Crishna  and  the  general  outline  of  his  story  are  long  an- 
terior to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour;  and  this  we  know,  not  on  ihepruumed  ani^ 
quiUif  of  the  Hindoo  reeordi  aloM.  Both  Arrian  and  ^rabo  assert  that  the  god 
Crishna  was  anciently  worshiped  at  Mathura,  on  the  river  Jumna,  where  he  is 
worshiped  at  this  day.  But  the  emblems  and  attributes  essential  to  thisdeity  an 
alio  transplanted  into  the  mythology  of  the  West"^ 

On  the  walls  of  the  most  ancient  Hindoo  temples,  are  sculptured 
representations  of  the  flight  of  Yasudeva  and  the  infant  Saviour 
Orishna,  from  King  Kansa,  who  sought  to  destroy  him.  The  story 
of  the  slaughtered  infants  is  also  the  subject  of  an  immense  sculp- 
ture in  the  cave  temple  of  Elephanta.  A  person  with  a  drawn 
sword  is  represented  surrounded  by  slaughtered  infant  boys,  while 
men  and  women  are  supplicating  for  their  children.  The  date  of 
this  sculpture  is  lost  in  the  most  remote  antiquity.* 

The  flat  roof  of  this  cavern-temple,  and  that  of  EUora,  and  every 
other  circumstance  connected  with  them,  prove  that  their  origin 
must  be  referred  to  a  very  remote  epoch.  The  (mcierU  temples  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  more  modem  ones — such  as  those 
of  Solsette — by  the  shape  of  the  roof.  The  ancient  are  flat,  while 
the  more  modem  are  arched.* 


I  **  Alexander  the  Great  made  his  ezpediUon 
to  the  bank!  of  the  Indoa  aboat  887  B.  o.,  and 
to  this  Invasion  U  dae  the  llrst  trostworthy 
information  obtained  by  Bnropeans  cmiccm- 
ing  the  north-weeterly  portion  of  India  and  the 
region  of  the  five  rivers,  down  which  the 
Grecian  troops  were  conducted  in  ships  by 
Nearchns.  Megasthenes,  who  was  the  embaa- 
sador  of  Seleakos  Nikator  (Alexander's  sacoea- 
sor,  and  mler  over  the  whole  region  between 
the  Bnphrates  and  Indus,  b.  o.  819),  at  the  conrt 
Of  Candza-gnpa  (Bandzokottos),  in  Fatalipatrm 


(Patna),  during  a  long  sojourn  in  that  city  col- 
lected further  information,  of  which  Strmbo, 
Pliny,  Arrian^  and  others  availed  themaelvea.** 
(Williams'  Hinduism,  p.  4.) 

s  Monumental  Christianity,  p.  151.    See  alaOi 
Aaiatic  Researches,  i.  273. 

*  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  9SS-S7I; 

*  Quoted  in  Monumental  Chriatianity,  pp. 
151,  158. 

*  See  chapter  xviil. 

*  See  Prichard's  Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  IttL 
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The  Bhagavadffi^j  which  contaioB  so  maiy  sentimentB  akin 
to  Christianitj,  and  ^hich  was  not  written  untii  about  the  first  or 
second  centniy,'  has  led  many  Christian  scholars  to  believe,  and  at- 
tempt to  prove,  that  they  have  been  borrowed  from  the  New  Tes- 
tunent,  but  unfortunately  for  them,  their  premises  are  untenable. 
Prof.  Monier  Williams,  the  accepted  authority  on  Hindooism,  and  a 
thorough  Christian,  writing  for  the  "  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Bjiowledge,"  knowing  that  he  could  not  very  well  overlook 
this  subject  in  speaking  of  the  Bhaganxidrgita,  says  : 

"  To  any  one  who  has  followed  me  in  tracing  the  outline  of  this  remarkable 
phflosophical  dialogue,  and  has  noted  the  numerous  parallels  it  offers  to  passages 
In  our  Sacred  Scriptures,  it  may  seem  strange  that  I  hesitate  to  concur  to  any 
theory  which  explains  these  coincidences  by  supposing  that  the  author  had  ac- 
cess to  the  New  Testament,  or  that  he  derived  some  of  his  ideas  from  the  first 
propagaters  of  Christianity.  Surely  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  probability  of 
contact  and  interaction  between  Gentile  systems  and  the  Christian  religion  of  the 
fint  two  centuries  of  our  era  must  have  been  greater  in  Italy  than  in  India.  Yet, 
if  we  take  the  writings  and  sayings  of  those  great  Roman  philosophers,  Seneca, 
I^ictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  shall  find  them  full  of  resemblances  to  pass- 
ages in  our  Scriptures,  while  their  appears  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  sup- 
posing that  these  eminent  Pagan  writers  and  thinkers  derived  any  of  their  ideas 
from  either  Jewish  or  Christian  sources.  In  fact,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  in  his 
interesting  and  valuable  work  'Seekers  after  Gk>d/  has  clearly  shown  that  'to 
■ay  that  Pagan  morality  kindled  its  faded  taper  at  the  Gospel  light,  whether 
fartively  or  unconsciously,  that  it  dissembled  the  obligation  and  made  a  boast  of 
the  splendor,  as  if  it  were  originally  her  own,  is  to  make  an  assertion  wholly 
untenable.'  He  points  out  that  the  attempts  of  the  Christian  Fathers  to  make  out 
Pythagoras  a  debtor  to  Hebraic  wisdom,  Plato  an  '  Atticizing  Moses,'  Aristote  a 
pkdLer-up  of  ethics  from  a  Jew,  Seneca  a  correspondent  of  St  Paul,  were  due  '  in 
some  cases  to  ignorance,  in  some  to  a  want  of  perfect  honesty  in  controversial 
dealing.** 

**Hi»  arguments  toauldbe  even  more  eondunve  \f  applied  to  the  Bhagacad-gUa,  the 
author  of  whic\i  was  probably  contemporaneous  with  Seneca.'  It  must,  indeed, 
be  admitted  that  the  flames  of  true  light  which  emerge  from  the  mists  of  pan- 
theism in  the  writings  of  Indian  philosophers,  must  spring  from  the  same  source 
of  light  as  the  Gospel  itself  ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  there 
could  have  been  any  actual  contact  of  the  Hindoo  systems  with  Christianity  with« 


>  Id  speaking  of  the  aDtiqnlty  of  the 
Bhaffmad-gUa,  Prof.  Monier  Williams  eaye : 
**The  author  was  probably  a  Brahman  and 
aominally  a  Yiahnava,  bnt  really  a  philosopher 
whose  mind  was  cast  in  a  broad  and  compre- 
ieoaiTe  mould.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  India  during  the  first  and  second  century 
Of  our  era.  Some  consider  that  he  lived  as  late 
M  the  third  century,  and  some  place  him  even 
httOT,  but  with  t/nM  I  cannot  agree,**  (Indian 
Wiadom,  p.  187.) 

*  In  order  that  the  resemblances  to  Christian 
iolptare  in  the  writings  of  Roman  philosophers 
be  compared,  Prof.  Williams  refers  the 


reader  to** Seekers  after  God/'  by  the  Bar. 
F.  W.  Farrar,  and  Dr.  Ramage's  **  Beautiful 
Thoughts/'  The  same  sentiments  are  to  be 
found  in  ifonti,  which,  says  Prof.  Williama, 
**few  will  place  later  than  the  fifth  century 
B.C.''  The  Mahabhrata^  written  many  centuries 
B.  c,  contains  numerous  parallels  to  New  Tes- 
tament sayings.  (See  our  chapter  on  **  Pagan- 
ism in  ChrisUanity.") 

*  Seneca,  the  celebrated  Boman  philoeopher, 
was  bom  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  a  few  yean 
B.C.  When  a  child,  he  was  brought  by  bii  fathar 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  isitiated  la  the  study 
of  eloquence. 
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out  a  more  satisfactory  result  in  tlie  modification  of  pantheiatic  and  anti-Ghiit- 
tian  ideas.  "1 

Again  he  says : 

'*  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  although  the  nations  of  Europe  have  changed 
their  religions  during  the  past  eighteen  centuries,  ihe  Hindu  ha$  not  done  90,  ex- 
cept f>ery  partially.  Islam  converted  a  certain  number  by  force  of  arms  in  the 
eighth  and  following  centuries,  and  Christian  truth  is  at  last  slowly  creeping 
onwards  and  winning  its  way  by  its  own  inherent  energy  in  the  nineteenth;  but 
tha  religious  creeds,  rites,  customs,  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  Hindus  generally,  hone 
altered  little  since  the  days  of  Manu,  poe  hundred  years  B.  c.'** 

These  words  are  conclusive ;  comments,  therefore,  are  unneces- 
sary. 

Geo.  W.  Oox,  in  his  "  Aryan  Mythology,"  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject says : 

"  It  is  true  that  these  myths  have  been  crystallized  around  the  name  of  Crishna 
in  ages  subsequent  to  the  period  during  which  the  earliest  wdic  literature  came 
into  existence;  but  the  myths  themselves  are  found  in  this  older  literature  associated 
with  other  gods,  and  not  always  only  in  germ.  There  is  no  more  room  for  infer- 
ring foreign  influence  in  the  growth  of  any  of  these  myths  than,  as  Bunsen  rightly 
insists,  there  is  room  for  tracing  Christian  influence  in  the  earlier  epical  literature  of 
the  Teutonic  tribes.  Practically  the  myths  of  Crishna  seems  to  have  been  fully 
developed  in  the  days  of  Megasthenes  (fourth  century  b.  c.)  who  identifies  him 
with  the  Greek  Hercules."* 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  connection  with  this,  that  Dr. 
Parkhurst  and  others  have  considered  Sercules  a  type  of  Christ 
Jesus. 

In  the  ancient  epics  Crishna  is  made  to  say : 

"  I  am  Vishnu,  Brahma,  Indra,  and  the  source  as  well  as  the  destruction  of 
things,  the  creator  and  the  annihilator  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  existences. 
While  all  men  live  in  unrighteousness,  I,  the  unfailing,  build  up  the  bulwark  of 
righteousness,  as  the  ages  pass  away."^ 

These  words  are  almost  identical  with  what  we  find  in  the 
JBhagavad-gita,  In  the  Mahorbharatay  Vishnu  is  associated  or 
identitied  with  Crislma,  just  as  he  is  in  the  Bhagavad-gita  and 
Vishnu  Purana^  showing,  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Williams,  that :  the 
Puranas^  although  of  a  comparatively  modem  date,  are  neverthe- 
less composed  of  matter  to  be  found  in  the  two  great  epic  poems 
the  Ramayana  and  the  MahorbhcMrata,* 

>  Indian  Wimlom.   pp.  158,   IM.     Similar  •  Williams*  Hlndaiam,  pp.  110^110.    It  was 

•entimentfl  are  expressed  in  his  Hinduism,  pp.  from  these  sources  that  the  doctrine  of  incar- 

)tl8-220.  nation  was  first  evolved  by  the  Brahman. 

•  Indian  Wisdom,  p.  iy.  They  were  written  many  centorlea  b.  0.    (Sm 

*  Cox :  Aryan  Mythology,  toL  IL  pp.  187, 188.  Ibid.) 
« Ibid.  p.  181. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

0HBI8T  BUDDHA  AND  CHRIST  JESUS  OOMPABED. 

**  The  more  I  learn  to  know  Buddha  the  more  I  admire  him,  and  the  sooner 
all  mankind  shall  have  been  made  acquainted  with  his  doctrines  the  better  it  will 
be,  for  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  heroes  of  humanity."  FatubdU, 


Thb  mythological  portions  of  the  histories  of  Buddha  and  Jesos 
are,  without  doubt,  nearer  in  resemblance  than  that  of  any  two  char- 
acters of  antiquity.  The  caiMe  of  this  we  shall  speak  of  in  our 
chapter  on  "  Why  Christianity  Prospered,"  and  shall  content  our- 
selves for  the  present  by  comparing  the  following  analogies  : 


1.  Buddha  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,'  who  conceived  him  without  car- 
nal intercourse.' 

2.  The  incarnation  of  Buddha  is 
recorded  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  desucnt  of  the  divine  power 
called  the  **Boly  Ghost/'  upon  the 
Virgin  Maya.* 

3.  When  Buddha  descended  from 


1.  Jesus  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  conceived  him  without  car- 
nal intercourse.' 

2.  The  incarnation  of  Jesus  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  descent  of  the  divine  power  called 
the  "Holy  Ghost,"  upon  the  Virgin 
Mary.' 

8.  When  Jesus  descended  from  his 


>  Mftja,  and  Mary,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
an  one  and  the  same  name. 

•  See  chap.  zii.  Baddba  la  considered  to  be 
an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  although  he  preached 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Brahmans.  The 
adoption  of  Baddba  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu 
was  really  owning  to  the  desire  of  the  Brahmans 
to  effect  a  compromise  with  Buddhism.  (See 
Williams'  Hinduism,  pp.  8d  and  106.) 

"  Buddha  was  brouj^bt  forth  not  from  the 
matrix,  but  from  the  right  side,  of  a  virgin.*' 
(De  Quignes :  Hist,  des  Huus,  tom.  1.  p.  824.) 

**8ome  of  the  (Christian)  heretics  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  bom  from  the  side  of 
hia  mother.''    (Anacalypeis,  vol.  i.  p.  167.) 

**  In  the  eyes  of  the  Buddhists,  this  personage 
is  sometimes  a  man  and  sometimes  a  god,  or 
rather  both  one  and  the  other,  a  divine  incar- 
nation, a  man-god  ;  who  came  into  the  world 
to  enlighten  men,  to  redeem  them,  and  to  indi- 
cate to  them  the  way  of  safety.  This  idea  of 
redemption  by  a  divine  jncamation  is  so  gen- 

19 


eral  and  popular  among  the  Buddhists,  that 
during  our  travels  in  Upper  Asia,  we  every- 
where found  it  expressed  in  a  neat  formula. 
If  we  addressed  to  a  Mongol  or  Thibetan  tha 
question, '  Who  is  Buddha  f  he  would  imme- 
diately reply,  •  The  Saviour  of  Men.' "  (M. 
L'Abb^  Hue  :  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  ftda.) 

*'  The  miraculous  birth  of  Buddha,  his  life 
and  instructions,  contain  a  great  number  of  tha 
moral  and  dogmatic  truths  professed  in  Chrla- 
tianity."    (Ibid.  p.  887.) 

**  He  in  mercy  left  paradise,  and  came  down 
to  earth  because  he  was  filled  with  compassion 
for  the  sins  and  misery  of  mankind.  He 
sought  to  lead  them  into  better  paths,  and  took 
their  sufferings  upon  himself,  that  he  might 
expiate  their  crimes,  and  mitigate  the  punish- 
ment they  must  otherwise  inevitably  undeigo." 
(L.  Maria  Child.) 

a  Matt.  ch.  1. 

«  See  Bunsen's  Angel-Messiah,  pp.  10, 25  aob 
44.    Also,  ch.  xiii.  this  work. 
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the  regions  of  the  souls, '  and  entered 
the  body  of  the  Virgin  Maya,  her  womb 
assumed  the  appearance  of  clear  trans- 
parent crystal,  in  which  Buddha  ap- 
peared, beautiful  as  a  flower.* 

4.  The  birth  of  Buddha  was  an- 
nounced in  the  heavens  by  an  asterim 
which  was  seen  rising  on  the  horizon. 
It  is  called  the  *'  Messianic  Stor."« 

6.  "The  son  of  the  Virgin  Maya, 
on  whom,  according  to  the  tradition, 
the  '  Holy  Ghost '  had  descended,  was 
said  to  have  been  bom  on  Christmas 
day."* 

6.  Demonstrations  of  celestial  de- 
light were  manifest  at  the  birth  of  Bud* 
dha.  The  Devcu^  in  heaven  and  earth 
sang  praises  to  the  "Blessed  One," 
and  said:  "To  day,  Bodhisattoa  is  bom 
on  earth,  to  give  joy  and  peace  to  men 
and  Devas,  to  shed  light  in  tlie  dark 
places,  and  to  give  sight  to  the  blind.''* 

7.  "Buddha  was  visited  by  wise 
men  who  recognized  in  this  marvelous 
infant  all  the  characters  of  the  divinity, 
and  he  had  scarcely  seen  the  day  before 
he  was  hailed  God  of  Gods."" 

8.  The  infant  Buddha  was  presented 
with  "  costly  jewels  and  precious  sub- 
stances."" 

9.  When  Buddha  was  an  infant, 
just  born,  he  spoke  to  his  mother,  and 
said:  "  I  am  the  greatest  among  men."" 


heavenly  seat,  and  entered  the  body  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  her  womb  assumed 
the  appearance  of  clear  transparent 
crystal,  in  which  Jesus  appeared  beau- 
tiful as  a  flower.* 

4.  The  birth  of  Jesus  was  announced 
in  the  heavens  by  "  his  star,"  which  was 
seen  rising  on  the  horizon.*  It  might 
properly  be  called  the  "Messianic 
Star." 

5.  The  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on 
whom,  according  to  the  tradition,  the 
'  Holy  Ghost '  had  descended,  was  said 
to  have  been  bom  on  Christmas  day.* 

6.  Demonstrations  of  celestial  de- 
light were  manifest  at  the  birth  of  Jesua. 
The  angels  in  heaven  and  earth  sang 
praises  to  the  "  Blessed  One,"  saying  : 
"Glory  to  Qod  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.'*'* 


7.  Jesus  was  visited  by  wise  men 
who  recognized  in  this  marvelous  in- 
fant all  the  characters  of  the  divinity, 
and  he  had  scarcely  seen  the  day  before 
he  was  hailed  God  of  Gods." 

8.  The  infant  Jesus  was  presented 
with  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh." 

9.  When  Jesus  was  an  infant  in  hit 
cradle,  he  spoke  to  his  mother,  and 
said  :  "  I  am  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God.">* 


I  **Ab  a  spirit  in  the  fonrth  heavrai  he 
resolyes  to  give  up  all  that  glory  in  order  to 
be  bom  in  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  rat- 
cuing  all  men  from  their  misery  and  enrj 
future  consequence  of  it :  he  tows  to  dellTer 
all  men  who  are  left  as  it  were  withoat  a  8eh 
viourr    (Buneen :  The  Angel-Messiah,  p.  SO.) 

•  See  King*8  Gnostics,  p.  168,  and  Haidy's 
Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  144. 

*  See  chap.  xii.  noU  9,  page  117. 

"  On  a  painted  glass  of  tho  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, found  in  the  church  of  Jouy,  a  little 
Tillage  in  France,  the  Virgin  is  represented 
standing,  her  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  and  the 
naked  body  of  the  child  in  the  same  attitnde 
appears  upon  her  stomach,  apparently  sup- 
posed to  be  seen  through  the  garments  and 
body  of  the  mother.  M.  Drydon  naw  nt  Lyons 
a  Salutation  painted  on  shutters,  in  which  the 
two  infants  (Jesus  and  John)  likewise  depicted 
on  their  mothers*  stomachs,  were  also  salut- 
ing each  other.    This  precisely  corresponds  to 


Buddhist  accounts  of  the  Boddhlsattras  ante- 
natal   proceedings."      (Viscount    Amberly: 
Analysis  of  Relig.  Belief,  p.  284,  noU.) 
4  See  chap.  xlii. 

•  Matt.  ii.  1,  2. 

*  Bnnsen :  The  Angel-Measiah,  p.  x. 

V  We  show,  in  onr  chapter  on  **  Tbt 
Birth-Day  of  Christ  Jesus,''  that  this  wm  noi 
the  case.  This  dsy  was  adopted  by  hii  flol* 
lowers  long  after  his  death. 

•  "  Devas,^^  i.  #.,  angels. 

*  See  chap.  xIt. 
1*  Luke,  ii.  IS,  14. 
>>  See  chap.  xr. 

««  Matt.  ii.  1-11. 

**  See  chap.  xl. 

»♦  Matt.  ii.  11. 

1*  See  Hardy's  Manual  of  Buddhism,  pp.  M5^ 
140. 

>•  Gospol  of  Infancy,  Apoc.,  i.  8.  No  sooner 
was  A]X)llo  bom  than  ho  spoke  to  his  Tirgln- 
mother,  declaring  that  he  should  teach  to ; 
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10.  Baddha  was  a  "dangerous 
child. "  His  life  was  threatened  by 
King  Bimbasara,  who  was  advised  to 
destroy  the  child,  as  he  was  liable  to 
OYertlm>whim.' 

11.  When  sent  to  school,  the  young 
Baddha  surprised  his  masters.  With- 
out haying  ever  studied,  he  completely 
worsted  all  his  competitors,  not  only  in 
writing,  but  in  arithmetic,  mathona- 
tics,  metaphysics,  astrol<^gy,  geome- 
try, &a* 

12.  "When  twdw  years  old  the 
chfld  Buddha  is  presented  in  the  tem- 
ple. He  explains  and  asks  learned 
questions;  he  excels  all  those  who  enter 
into  competition  with  him."* 


18.  Baddha  entered  a  temple,  on 
which  occasion  forthwith  all  the  statues 
rose  and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
in  act  of  wOTship.* 

14.  "  The  ancestry  of  €k>tama  Bud- 
dha is  traced  from  his  father,  Sodhd- 
dana,  through  various  individuals  and 
races,  all  of  rpysl  dignity,  to  Maha 
Sammata,  the  first  monarch  of  the 
world.  Several  of  the  names  and  some 
of  the  events  are  met  with  in  the  Pur- 
aoas  of  the  Brahmans,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  reconcile  one  order  of  state- 
ment with  the  other;  and  it  would 
appear  that   the  Buddhist  historians 


10.  Jesus  was  a  "  dangerous  child.** 
His  life  was  threatened  by  King  Her- 
od,* who  attempted  to  destroy  the 
child,  as  he  was  liable  to  overthrow 
him.* 

11.  When  sent  to  school,  Jesus  sur- 
prised his  master  Zaccheus,  who,  turn- 
ing to  Joseph,  said : ' '  Thou  hast  brouglit 
a  boy  to  me  to  be  taught,  who  is  more 
learned  than  any  master."* 


12.  "And  when  he  was  hodoe  years 
old,  they  brought  him  to  (the  temple  at) 
Jerusalem  ....  While  in  the  temple 
among  the  doctors  and  elders,  and 
learned  men  of  Israel,  he  proposed 
several  questions  of  learning,  and  also 
gave  them  answers."^ 

13.  "And  as  Jesus  was  going  in  by 
the  ensigns,  who  carried  the  standards^ 
the  tops  of  them  bowed  down  and  wor- 
shiped Jesus."* 

14.  The  ancestry  of  Jesus  is  traced 
from  his  father,  Joseph,  through  vari- 
ous individuals,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  of  royal  dignity,  to  Adam,  the 
first  monarch  of  the  world.  Several  of 
the  names,  and  some  of  the  events,  are 
met  with  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  of 
the  Hebrews,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
reconcile  one  order  of  statement  with 
the  other;  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  Christian  historians  have  invented 


Uie  coondla  of  his  heavenly  father  Zeua.  (See 
Cqk  :  Aryan  Mythology,  yol.  IL  p.  8S.)  Hermm 
■poke  to  hia  mother  aa  soon  as  he  waa  bom, 
and,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  so  did 
JfiMW.  (See  Hardy's  Manual  of  Baddhlam,  p. 
14B.) 

1  See  Beal :  Htot  Boddha,  pp.  108,  104. 

•  See  Matt.  ii.  1. 

*That  is,  provided  he  was  the  expected 

f   Messiah,  who  was  to  be  a  mighty  prince  and 

warrior,  and  who  was  to  role  tils  people  Israel. 

*  See  Hardy's  Mannal  of  Boddhism ;  Bon- 
sen's  Angel-Messiah ;  Seal's  Hist.  Buddha, 
and  other  works  on  Buddhism. 

This  was  a  common  myth.  For  Instance  : 
A  Brahman  called  DaththaJta^  a  **  heaven  da- 
eeended  mortal,^'  after  his  birth,  without  (my 
Annum  inetruetion  whaUver^  was  able  thor- 
oughly to  explain  the  four  Vedae,  the  collective 
body  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos, 
which  were  considered  as  directiy  revealed  by 
Bnluna.    (See  Beal'a  Hist.  Buddha,  p.  48.) 


Ootkfiteku^  the  miraculoua-bom  Chinese 
sage,  waa  a  wonderful  child.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  went  to  a  public  school,  the  superior 
of  which  was  a  person  of  eminent  wisdom  and 
piety.  The  facul^  with  which  Confucius  im- 
bibed the  lessons  of  his  master,  the  ascendency 
which  he  acquired  amongst  his  fellow  pupils, 
and  the  superiorly  of  his  genius  and  capacity, 
raised  universal  admiration.  He  appeared  to 
acquire  knowledge  Intuitively,  and  his  mother 
found  it  superfluous  to  teach  him  what  **  heaven 
had  already  engraven  upon  his  heart."  (See 
Thornton's  Hist  China,  vol.  L  p.  158.) 

*  See  Infancy,  Apoc,  xx.  11,  and  Luke,  IL 
40,  47. 

*  See  Bunsen's  Angel-Measlah,  p.  87,  and 
Beal :  Hist  Buddha,  pp.  87-00. 

V  See  Infancy,  Apoe.,  xzL  1,  t,  and  Lake,  U. 
41-4a 

■  See  Bunsen's  Angel-Mesilih,  p.  87»  aat 
Beal :  Hist  Bud.  87-00. 

*  Nioodemus,  4po0.,  ch.  L  SO. 
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have  introduced  races,  and  invented 
names,  that  they  may  invest  their  ven- 
erated Sage  with  all  the  honors  of 
heraldry,  in  addition  to  the  attributes  of 
divinity."* 

15.  When  Buddha  was  about  to  go 
forth  '*  to  adopt  a  religious  life,"  Mara* 
appeared  before  him,  to  tempt  him.^ 

16.  Mara  said  unto  Buddha:  ''  Go 
not  forth  to  adopt  a  religious  life,  and 
in  seven  days  thou  shalt  become  an 
emperor  of  the  world."* 

17.  Buddha  would  not  heed  the 
words  of  the  Evil  One,  and  said  to  him: 
**  Get  thee  away  from  me."* 

18.  After  Mara  had  left  Buddha, 
"the  slues  rained  flowers,  and  delici- 
ous odors  pervaded  the  air."*^ 

19.  Buddha  fasted  for  a  long 
period." 

20.  Buddha,  the  Saviour,  was  bap- 
tized, and  at  this  recorded  water- 
baptism  the  Spirit  of  God  was  present; 
that  is,  not  only  the  highest  God,  but 
also  the  *'  Holy  Ghost,"  through  whom 
the  incarnation  of  Gautama  Bud- 
dha is  recorded  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  descent  of  that  Divine 
power  upon  the  Virgin  Maya.  ** 

21.  "On  one  occasion  toward  the 
end  of  his  life  on  earth,  Gautama  Bud- 
dha is  reported  to  have  been  trans- 
figured.  When  on  a  mountain  in  Cey- 
lon, suddenly  a  flame  of  light  de- 
scended upon  him  and  encircled  the 
crown  of  his  head  with  a  circle  of 
light.  The  mount  is  called  Pandava, 
or  yellow-white  color.  It  is  said  that 
*  the  glory  of  his  person  shone  forth 
with  double  power,'  that  his  body  was 
'glorious  as  a  bright  golden  image,' 
that  he  '  shone  as  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  and  moon,'  that  bystanders  ex- 
pressed their  opinion,  that  he  could 
not  be  'an  e very-day  person,*  or  *a 


and  introduced  names,  that  thay  may 
invest  their  venerated  Sage  with  all  the 
honors  of  heraldry,  in  addition  to  the 
attributes  of  divinity.* 

15.  When  Jesus  was  about  "  begin- 
ning to  preach,"  the  devU  appeared  be- 
fore him,  to  tempt  him.* 

16.  The  devil  said  to  Jesus:  If  thou 
wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me,  I  will 
give  thee  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.' 

17.  Jesus  would  not  heed  the  words 
of  tlio  Evil  One,  and  said  to  him:  "Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan."* 

18.  After  the  detU  had  left  Jesus, 
"angels  came  and  ministered  unto 
him."" 

19.  Jesus  fasted  forty  days  and 
nights. " 

20.  Jesus  was  baptized  by  John  in 
the  river  Jordan,  at  which  time  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  present;  that  is,  not 
only  the  highest  God,  but  also  the 
"Holy  Ghost,"  through  whom  the  in- 
carnation of  Jesus  is  recorded  to  have 
been  brought  about,  by  the  descent  of 
that  Divine  power  upon  the  Virgin 
Mary.  *» 

21.  On  one  occasion  during  his 
career  on  earth,  Jesus  is  reported  to 
have  been  transfigured:  "Jesus  taketh 
Peter,  James,  and  John  his  brother, 
and  bringeth  them  up  into  a  high 
mouTUain  apart.  And  was  transflguitd 
before  them:  and  his  face  did  shine  as 
the  sun,  and  his  raiment  as  white  as 
the  light."" 


I  R.  Spence  Hardy,  in  Mannal  of  Baddhism. 

*  See  chap.  xvii. 

*''Mara''  la  the  " Author  of  BvU,"  the 
"  King  of  Death,''  the  **  God  of  the  World  of 
Pleasarc/'  &c.,  i.  #.,  the  Devil.  (See  Beal : 
Hist.  Baddha,  p.  86.) 

*  See  ch.  zix. 

•  Matt.  !▼.  1-18. 

•  Bee  ch.  xix. 


V  Matt.  IT.  8-10. 

*  See  ch.  xix. 

*  Luke,  iv.  8. 
1*  See  ch.  xix. 
"  Matt.  iv.  11. 
>*  See  ch.  xix. 
>•  Matt  iv.  2. 

i«  Buneen  :  The  Angel-Meeaiah,  p.  4B. 
>•  Matt.  ill.  1&-17.  ^«  Matt.  xvlL  1, 1 
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moital  man/  and  that  his  body  was 
divided  into  three^  parts,  from  each  of 
which  a  ray  of  light  issued  forth."* 

22.  "Buddha  performed  great  mir- 
acles for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
legends  concerning  him  are  full  of  the 
greatest  prodigies  and  wonders."' 

23.  By  prayers  in  the  name  of  Bud- 
dha, his  followers  expect  to  receive  the 
rewards  of  paradise.* 

24.  When  Buddha  died  and  was 
buried,  *'  the  coverings  of  the  body  un- 
rolled themselves,  and  the  Ud  of  his 
coffin  was  opened  by  supernatural 
powers."* 

25.  Buddha  ascended  bodily  to  the 
celestial  regions,  when  his  mission  on 
earth  was  fulfilled.  > 

26.  Buddha  is  to  come  upon  the 
earth  again  in  the  latter  days,  his  mis- 
sion being  to  restore  the  world  to  order 
and  happiness.  ^^ 

27.  Buddha  is  to  be  judge  of  the 
dead." 

28.  Buddha  is  Alpha  and  Omega, 
without  beginning  or  end,  "the  Su- 
preme Being,  the  Eternal  One."** 

29.  Buddha  is  represented  as  say- 
ing: "Let  all  the  sins  that  were  com- 
mitted in  this  world  fall  on  me,  that 
the  world  may  be  delivered."" 

80.  Buddha  said:  "Hide  your  good 
deeds,  and  confess  before  the  world 
the  sins  you  have  committed."" 


22.  Jesus  performed  great  miracles 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  le- 
gends concerning  him  are  full  of  the 
greatest  prodigies  and  wonders.* 

23.  By  prayers  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
his  followers  expect  to  receive  the  re- 
wards of  paradise. 

24.  When  Jesus  died  and  was 
buried,  the  coverings  of  his  body  were 
unrolled  from  off  him,  and  his  tomb 
was  opened  by  supernatural  powers.^ 

25.  Jesus  ascended  bodily  to  the 
celestial  regions,  when  his  mission  on 
earth  was  fulfilled.* 

26.  Jesus  is  to  come  upon  the  earth 
again  in  the  latter  days,  his  mission  be- 
ing to  restore  the  world  to  order  and 
happiness.** 

27.  Jesus  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
dead." 

28.  Jesus  is  Alpha  and  Omega» 
without  beginning  or  end,"  the  Su- 
preme Being,  the  Eternal  One. " 

29.  Jesus  is  represented  as  the  Sav- 
iour of  mankind,  and  all  sins  that  are 
committed  in  this  world  may  fall  on 
him,  that  the  world  may  be  delivered.'* 

80.  Jesus  taught  men  to  hide  their 
good  deeds,*<^  and  to  confess  before  the 
world  the  sins  they  had  committed.** 


I  This  hM  OTldentiy  an  allQeion  to  the  Trin- 
ity. Baddha,  ab  an  iDcamation  of  Ylahna, 
would  be  one  god  and  yet  three,  three  gods 
and  yet  one.    (See  the  chapter  on  the  Trinity.) 

*  See  BflnMu'8  Angel-Mesfiiah,  p.  45,  and 
Beal :  Hist.  Baddha,  p.  177. 

lamdlichug,  the  great  Neo-Platonic  mystic^ 
was  at  one  time  transfigured.  AccordiDg  to 
the  report  of  his  servants,  wMie  in  prayer  to 
the  ffoiu^  his  body  and  clothes  were  changed 
to  a  beantifnl  gold  color,  bat  after  he  ceased 
from  prayer,  his  body  became  as  before.  He 
then  returned  to  the  society  of  his  followers. 
(Primitiye  Cnltnre,  i.  188, 187.) 

*  See  ch.  xxvli. 

«  See  that  recorded  in  Matt.  Till.  2S-14. 

*  See  ch.  zxiii. 

*  Bansen's  Angel-Messiah,  p.  49. 
T  See  Matt  xxviii.    John,  xx. 

*  See  chap,  xxiii.  •  See  AcU,  1.  0^12. 
^*  See  ch.  zxiv.                "  See  Ibid. 

1*  See  ch.  xxr.  >•  Matt.  XYi.87;  John,  T.  22. 


>«'*BDddha,  the  Angel-Messiah,  was  re- 
garded as  the  divinely  chosen  and  incarnate 
messenger,  the  vicar  of  Qod,  and  Qod  himself 
on  earth.''  (Bonsen  :  The  Angel-Measlah,  p. 
88.    See  al^o,  our  chap,  xzvi.) 

>•  Rev.  i.  8 ;  xxU.  18. 

1*  John,  i.  1.  Titus,  11. 18.  Romans,  iz.  S. 
Acts,  vii.  69,  60. 

IT  Mflller  :  Hist.  Sanscrit  Literature,  p.  80. 

1*  This  is  according  to  Christian  dogma : 

*'  Jesus  paid  it  aU. 
All  to  him  is  due, 
Kothing,  either  great  or  small. 
Remains  for  me  to  do.** 

1*  Mftller  :  Science  of  Religion,  p.  28. 

M  *>  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  almi 
before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them  :  otherwise  j% 
have  no  reward  of  your  father  which  is  in 
heaven.**    (Malt  vi.  1.) 

1*  *'  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and 
pray  one  for  another,  that  f  e  may  be  healed.** 
(Jamea,  t.  16.) 
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81.  "Baddha  was  described  as  a 
•uperhuman  organ  of  light,  to  whom 
a  laperhaman  organ  of  darkness,  Mara 
or  Naga,  the  Evil  Serpent,  was  op- 
posed."* 

82.  Buddha  came,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfill,  the  law.  He  delighted  in 
"  representing  himself  as  a  mere  link  in 
a  long  chain  of  enlightened  teachers."^ 

88.  "  One  day  Ananda,  the  disciple 
of  Buddha,  after  a  long  walk  in  the 
country,  meets  with  Mfttangl,  a  woman 
of  the  low  caste  of  the  KAnd&las,  near  a 
well,  and  asks  her  for  some  water.  She 
tells  him  what  she  is,  and  that  she 
must  not  come  near  him.  But  he  re- 
plies, 'My  sister,  I  ask  not  for  tby 
caste  or  thy  family,  I  ask  only  for  a 
draught  of  water.'  She  afterwards  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Buddha."' 

84.  "  According  to  Buddha,  the  mo- 
tive of  all  our  actions  should  be  pitjf  or 
lace  for  our  neighbor."' 

85.  During  the  early  part  of  his  ca- 
reer as  a  teacher,  '*  Buddha  went  to 
the  city  of  Benares,  and  there  delivered 
a  discourse,  by  which  Eondanya,  and 
afterwards  four  others,  were  induced 
to  become  his  disciples.  From  that 
period,  whenever  he  preached,  multi- 
tudes of  men  and  women  embraced  his 
doctrines. "»« 

86.  Those  who  became  disciples  of 
Buddha  were  told  that  they  must  "  re- 
nounce the  world,"  give  up  all  their 
riches,  and  avow  poverty.** 


81.  Jesufl  was  described  as  a  anper 
human  organ  of  light — "the  Bun  of 
Righteousneas  *** — opposed  by  '  *  the 
old  Serpent,"  the  Satan,  hinderer,  or 
adversary.* 

32.  Jesus  8aid:«<Thhik  not  thati 
am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the 
prophets:  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfilL"* 

83.  One  day  Jesus,  after  a  long 
walk,  Cometh  to  the  city  of  Samaria, 
and  being  wearied  with  his  Joomey, 
sat  on  a  welL  While  there,  a  woman 
of  Samaria  came  to  draw  water,  and 
Jesus  said  unto  her : ' '  give  me  to  drink." 
"  Then  said  the  woman  unto  him :  How 
is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  asketh  drink 
of  me,  which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria? 
For  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Samaritans."^ 

84.  "  Love  your  enemies,  Mess  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  yoiL"* 

85.  During  the  early  yart  of  his 
career  as  a  teacher,  Jesus  went  to  the 
city  of  Capernaum,  and  there  delivered  % 
a  discourse.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
f<mr  fishermen  were  induced  to  become 
his  disciples.  *  *  From  that  period,  when- 
ever he  preached,  multitudes  of  men 
and  women  embraced  his  doctrines.  ** 

86.  Those  who  became  disciples  of 
Jesus  were  told  that  they  must  renoonoe 
the  world,  give  up  all  their  riches,  and 
avow  poverty.  ** 


1  Bim»en  :  The  ADgel-MeesUb,  pp.  z.  and  89. 

s  "  That  was  the  trae  light,  which  lighteth 
erery  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.** 
(John,  i.  9.) 

>  Matt  iv.  1 ;  Mark,  i.  18 ;  Luke,  It.  2. 

4  MtUler :  Science  of  Religion,  p.  140. 

»  Matt.  T.  17. 

•  MUler  :  Science  of  Religion,  p.  948.  See 
also,  BonBen's  Angel-Meeniah,  pp.  47,  48,  and 
Amberly's  Analysis,  p.  886. 

T  John,  iT.  1-11. 

Jast  as  the  Samaritan  woman  wondered  that 
Jesus,  a  Jew,  should  ask  drink  of  her^  one  of 
a  nation  with  whom  the  Jews  had  no  dealings, 
so  this  young  Matangi  waned  Ananda  of  her 
caste,  which  rendered  it  unlawful  for  her  to 
approach  a  monk.  And  as  Jesus  continued, 
DeTertheless,  to  conyerse  with  the  woman,  so 
Ananda  did  not  shrink  rrom  this  ontcast  damsel. 
And  as  the  diiKriples  "  marvelled ''  that  Jesus 
should  have  conversed  with  this  member  of  a 
despised  race,  so  the  respectable  Brahmans  and 


householders  who  adhered  to  Brahmaatm  were 
scandalised  to  learn  that  the  youf  Matangi 
had  been  admitted  to  the  order  of  meAilcants. 

•  Mflller :  Religion  of  Science,  p.  S49. 

•  Matt.  V.  44. 

**  Hardy  :  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  6. 

"  See  Matt  iv.  18-86. 

1*  **And  there  followed  him  great  multitadet 
of  people.**    (Matt  iv.  86.) 

>•  Hardy :  Ssstem  Monachism,  pp.  8  and  88 
et  $eg. 

While  at  Rajageiha  Buddha  called  together 
his  followers  and  addressed  them  at  som* 
length  on  the  means  requisite  for  Buddhlat 
salvation.  This  sermon  was  summed  up  in  tha 
celebrated  verse  : 

**  To  cease  from  all  sin. 
To  get  virtue. 

To  cleanse  one's  own  heart — 
This  ic  the  religion  of  the  Buddhas.** 
-(Rhys  David's  Buddha,  p.  8S.) 

i«  See  Matt.  vUi.  19,  80 ;  zvi.  86-«. 
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87.  It  is  recorded  in  the  "  Sacred 
Canon  "  of  the  Buddhists  that  the  mul- 
titudes  "  required  a  sign  "  from  Buddha 
"that  they  might  believe."* 

88.  When  Buddha's  time  on  earth 
was  about  coming  to  a  close,  he,  ''fore- 
seeing the  things  that  would  happen  in 
future  times,"  said  to  his  disciple  An- 
anda:  "  Ananda,  when  I  am  gone,  you 
must  not  think  there  is  no  Buddha;  the 
dtseoursee  I  have  delivered,  and  the  pre- 
cept9 1  have  enjoined,  must  be  my  sue- 
ceuoTB,  or  representatives,  and  be  to  you 
as  Buddha."* 

89.  In  the  Buddhist /S:7ma{2^t)a,  is  to 
be  found  the  following:  "To  give 
away  our  riches  is  considered  the  most 
difficult  virtue  in  the  world;  he  who 
gives  away  his  riches  is  like  a  man  who 
gives  away  his  life:  for  our  very  life 
seems  to  cling  to  our  riches.  But  Bud- 
dha, when  his  mind  was  moved  by 
pity,  gaw  hie  Ufe  like  grass,  for  the  sake 
of  others;  why  should  we  think  of 
miserable  riches  1    By  this  exalted  vir- 

'  tue,  Buddha,  when  he  was  freed  from 
all  desires,  and  had  obtained  divine 
knowledge,  attained  unto  Buddhahood. 
Therefore  let  a  wise  man,  after  he  has 
turned  away  his  desires  from  all  pleas- 
ures, do  good  to  all  beings,  even  unto 
aacriflcing  his  own  life,  that  thus  he 
may  attain  to  true  knowledge."* 

40.  Buddha's  aim  was  to  establish 


87.  It  is  recorded  in  the  "  Sacred 
Canon  "  of  the  Christians  that  the  mul- 
titudes required  a  sign  from  Jesus  that 
they  might  believe.* 

88.  When  Jesus'  time  on  earth  was 
about  coming  to  a  close,  he  told  of  the 
things  that  would  happen  in  future 
times,^  and  said  unto  his  disciples: 
"  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you; 
and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  un- 
to the  end  of  the  world."* 

89.  "And  behold,  one  came  and 
said  unto  him,  Qood  Master,  what 
good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have 
eternal  life?  .  .  .  Jesus  said  unto  him. 
If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and 
thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven :  and 
come  and  follow  me."^  **  Lay  not  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  break  through  and  steal: 
But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  nor  steaL"* 


40.  '<From  that  time  Jesus  began 


1  MlUler  :  Science  of  Bftllfi^ion,  p.  27. 

■  Hudy  :  Bastern  Monachlsm,  p.  280. 

**G«iUma  BaddhA  Is  said  to  hATo  an- 
BOQBced  to  his  disciples  that  the  time  of  his 
departare  had  oome  :  *  Arise,  let  us  go  hence, 
my  time  is  come.*  Tnmed  toward  the  East 
and  with  folded  arms  he  prayed  to  the  highest 
spirit  who  inhabits  the  region  of  purest  light, 
to  Maha-Brahma,  to  the  king  in  heaven,  to 
Deraraja,  who  from  his  throne  looked  down  on 
Gaatama,  and  appeared  to  him  in  a  self-chcwen 
personality."  (Bnnsen  :  The  Angel-Messiah. 
Compare  with  Matt.  zxri.  3(M7.) 

*  **Then  certain  of  the  scribes  and  Phai^ 
Isees  answered,  saying,  Master,  we  woold  see 
a  sign  flrom  thee."    (Matt  xU.  88.) 

«  See  Malt.  zxiT ;  Mark,  viii.  81 ;  Lake,  iz. 
18. 

•  Mark,  zzriU.  18-20. 

Boddha  at  one  time  said  to  his  disciples : 
"Qo  ye  now,  and  preach  the  most  excellent 
taw,  ezponnding  erery  point  thereof,  and  un- 


folding it  viith  care  and  attention  in  all  its 
bearings  and  particolars.  Vxplain  the  begin- 
ning, the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the  law,  to 
all  men  without  exception ;  let  everything 
respecting  it  be  made  pnblicly  known  and 
bronght  to  the  broad  daylight."  (Bhys  DsTld's 
Bnddhism,  p.  56, 66.) 

When  Baddha,  Jost  before  his  death,  took 
his  last  formal  farewell  of  his  assembled  fol- 
lowers, he  said  onto  them :  **  Oh  mendicants, 
thoronghly  learn,  and  practice,  and  perfect, 
and  spread  abroad  the  law  thooght  oat  and 
revealed  by  me,  in  order  that  this  religion  of 
mine  may  last  long,  and  be  perpetuated  for 
the  good  and  happiness  of  the  great  multt- 
tndes,  out  of  pity  for  the  world,  to  the  adran- 
tage  and  prosperity  of  gods  and  men.**  (Ibid, 
p.  172.) 

•  Mtlller :  Science  of  Beligion,  p.  944. 
V  Matt.  xix.  15-21. 

•  Matt.  It  10,  20. 
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a  "BeligiouB  Kingdom/'  a  "  Kingdom 
tf  Heaven,**^ 

41.  Buddha  said:  "I  now  desire  to 
turn  the  wheel  of  the  excellent  law.' 
For  this  purpose  am  I  going  to  the  city 
of  Benares/  to  give  light  to  those  en- 
shrouded in  darkness,  and  to  open  the 
gate  of  Inmiortality  to  man."* 


42.  Buddha  said:  "Though  the 
heavens  were  to  fall  to  earth,  and  the 
great  world  be  swallowed  up  and  pass 
away:  Though  Mount  Sumera  were  to 
crack  to  pieces,  and  the  great  ocean  be 
dried  up,  yet,  Ananda,  be  assured,  the 
words  of  Buddha  are  true."^ 

48.  Buddha  said:  '*  There  is  no  pas- 
sion more  violent  than  voluptuous- 
ness. Happily  there  is  but  one  such 
passion.  If  there  were  two,  not  a  man 
in  the  whole  universe  could  follow  the 
truth."  "Beware  of  fixing  your  eyes 
upon  women.  If  you  find  yourself  in 
their  company,  let  it  be  as  though  you 
were  not  present.  If  you  speak  with 
them,  guard  well  your  hearts.  "'^ 

44.  Buddha  said:  "A  wise  man 
should  avoid  married  life  as  if  it  were 


to  preach,  and  to  say,  Repent:  for  ths 
Kingdom  cf  Heaven  is  at  hand."* 

41.  Jesus,  after  his  temptation  by 
the  devil,  began  to  establish  the  domin- 
ion of  his  religion,  and  he  went  for 
this  purpose  to  the  city  of  CapemauuL 
"  The  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw 
great  light,  and  to  them  which  sat  in 
the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  llglit 
is  sprung  up."* 

42.  "  The  law  was  given  by  Moses, 
but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesos 
Christ."* 

"Fm^ylsayuntoyou  .  .  .  heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  buin^wardi 
shall  not  pass  away.*** 

48.  Jesus  said:  "Te  liave  heard 
that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time. 
Thou  Shalt  not  commit  adultery:  But 
I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  looketh 
on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  liath  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  already  in  his 
heart."" 


44  "It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to 
touch  a  woman,"  "but  if  they  cannot 


1  Beal :  Hist.  Buddha,  p.  z.  noU. 

•■Matt  iv.  17. 

*  i.  d.,  to  establUh  the  dominion  of  relig- 
ion.   (See  Beal :  p.  244,  noU,) 

«  The  Jenualem,  the  Rome,  or  the  Mecca 
of  India. 

This  celebrated  city  of  Benares,  which  haa 
a  population  of  200.000,  oat  of  which  at  least 
85,000  are  Brahmans,  was  protwbly  one  of  the 
flnt  to  acquire  a  fame  for  sanctity,  and  it  has 
always  maintained  its  repntation  as  the  most 
■acred  spot  in  all  India.  Here,  in  this  fortress 
of  Hindoolsm,  Brahmanlsm  displays  itself  in  all 
Its  plentitnde  and  power.  Here  the  degrding 
effect  of  idolatry  is  visibly  demonstrated  as  it  is 
nowhere  else  except  in  the  extreme  sonthof  In- 
dia. Here,  temples,  idols,  and  symbols,  sacred 
wells,  springs,  and  pools,  are  multiplied  beyond 
all  calculation.  Here  every  particle  of  ground  is 
believed  to  be  hallowed,  and  the  very  air  holy. 
The  number  of  temples  is  at  least  two  thou- 
sand, not  counting  innumerable  smaller  shrines. 
In  the  principal  temple  of  Siva,  called  Visves- 
▼ara,  are  collected  in  one  spot  several  thousand 
idols  and  symbols,  the  whole  number  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  being,  it  Lb  thought,  at 
)sast  half  a  million. 

Benares,  indeed,  must  always  be  regarded 


as  the  Hindoo's  Jemsalem.  The  desire  of  a 
pious  man's  life  is  to  accomplish  at  least  one 
pilgrimage  to  what  he  regards  as  a  portion  of 
heaven  let  down  upon  earth ;  and  if  he  can 
die  within  the  holy  circuit  of  the  Pancakosi 
stretching  with  a  radius  of  ten  miles  aroand 
the  city— nay,  if  any  human  being  die  there, 
be  he  Asiatic  or  European— no  previooaly  incur* 
red  guilt,  however  heinous,  can  prevent  his 
attainment  of  celestial  bliss. 

•  Beal :  Hist.  Buddha,  p.  845. 

•  Matt.  iv.  18-17. 

1  Beal :  Hist  Buddha,  p.  11. 

•  John,  i.  17. 

•  Luke,  xxi.  88,  88. 

1*  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  vol  i.  p.  888. 

"  Matt  V.  87,  28. 

On  one  occasion  Buddha  preached  a  sermon 
on  the  five  senses  and  the  heart  (which  he 
regarded  as  a  sixth  organ  of  sense),  which 
pertained  to  guarding  againet  the  pa«sion  of 
Inst  Rhys  Davids,  who,  in  speaking  of  this 
sermon,  says :  "  One  may  pause  and  wonder 
at  fluding  such  a  eermon  preached  so  early  in 
the  history  of  the  world— more  tlian  400  years 
before  the  rise  of  Christianity— and  among  a 
people  who  have  long  been  thought  peculiarly 
idolatrous  and  sensual."    (Buddhism,  p.  60.) 
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a  taming  pit  of  live  coals.  One  who 
b  not  able  to  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy 
ihoald  not  commit  adultery/*  > 


45.  "Buddhism  is  convinced  that  if 
a  man  reaps  sorrow,  disappointment, 
pain,  he  himself,  and  no  other,  must  at 
■ome  time  have  sown  folly,  error,  sin ; 
and  if  not  in  tliis  life  then  in  some 
fofiner  birth."* 

46.  Buddha  knew  the  thoughts  of 
others :  "By  directing  his  mind  to  the 
thoughts  of  others,  he  can  know  the 
thoughts  of  all  beings."* 

47.  In  the  Somadeva  a  story  is  re- 
lated of  a  Buddhist  ascetic  whose  eye 
offended  him,  he  therefore  plucked  it 
out,  and  cast  it  away.** 

48.  When  Buddha  was  about  to  be- 
come an  ascetic,  and  when  riding  on 
the  horse  "Eantako,"  his  path  was 
itrewD  with  flowers,  thrown  there  by 
Devas.* 

Never  were  devotees  of  any  creed  or  faith  as  fast  bound  in  its 
thraldom  as  are  the  disciples  of  Gautama  Buddha.  For  nearly  two 
thousand  four  hundred  years  it  has  been  the  established  religion  of 
Bormah,  Siam,  Laos,  Pega,  Cambodia,  Thibet,  Japan,  Tartary,  Cey- 
lon and  Loo-Choo,  and  many  neighboring  islands,  beside  about 
two-thirds  of  China  and  a  large  portion  of  Siberia ;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent day  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  simple  peasantry  of 
Swedish  Lapland  are  found  among  its  firm  adherents." 


contain  let  them  nuurry,  for  it  is  better 
to  marry  than  to  bum."  "To  avoid 
fornication,  let  every  man  have  his 
own  wife  and  let  every  woman  have 
her  own  husband."* 

45.  "  And  as  Jesus  passed  by,  he 
saw  a  man  which  was  Idind  from  Ait 
birth.  And  his  disciples  asked  him, 
sayiug,  Master,  who  did  sio,  this  man, 
or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom 
blind."* 

46.  Jesus  knew  the  thoughts  of 
others.  By  directing  his  mind  to 
the  thoughts  of  others,  he  knew  the 
thoughts  of  all  beings.* 

47.  It  is  related  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  Jesus  said:  "  If  thy  right  eye 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it 
from  thee."* 

48.  When  Jesus  was  entering  Jeru- 
salem, riding  on  an  ass,  his  path  was 
strewn  with  palm  branches,  thrown 
there  by  the  multitude.  '* 


1  BhjB  Dayids'  Baddhlon,  p.  188. 
«  L  Corinth,  vii.  1-7. 

*  Blijs  Davids*  Baddhism,  p.  108. 
4  John,  ix.  1,  2. 

This  is  Ihe  doctrine  of  transmigration  clearly 
tangbt.  If  this  man  was  bom  blind,  as  pnn- 
iahment  for  some  ein  committed  by  him,  tliis 
tin  mnst  have  been  committed  in  tome  fwmMr 
MrM. 

*  Hardy  :  Buddhist  Legends,  p.  181. 

*  See  the  story  of  his  conversation  with  the 
iromao  of  Samaria.  (John,  ir.  1.)  And  with 
Uie  woman  who  was  cured  of  the  **  bloody 
kMM.''    (Matt.  ix.  80.) 

*  Mflller :  Science  of  Religion,  p.  245. 
>  Matt.  T.  29. 

*  Hardy :  Buddhist  Legends,  p.  184. 
>•  MaU.  xxi.  1-0. 

Baethyu  rode  in  a  triumphal  procession, 
oo  approaching  the  city  of  Thebes.  "Pan- 
thens,  the  king,  who  had  no  respect  for  the 
wonhlp  (institnted   by  Bacchus)  forbade 


iu  rites  to  be  performed.  But  when  it  was 
known  that  Bacchus  was  advancing,  men  and 
women,  bat  chiefly  the  latter,  young  and  old, 
poured  forth  to  meet  him  and  to  Join  his  tri> 
umphal  march.  ...  It  was  in  vain  Pan- 
theus  remonstrated,  commanded  and  threat- 
ened. *  Go,*  said  he  to  his  attendants,  *  seise 
this  vagabond  leader  of  the  rout  and  bring 
him  to  me.  I  will  soon  make  him  confess 
his  false  claim  of  heavculy  parentage  and  re- 
nounce his  counterfeit  worship.*  **  (Bulflnch  : 
Age  of  Fable,  p.  2si2.  Compare  with  Matt. 
zxvi.;  Luke,  zxii.;  John  xviii.) 

11  "  There  are  few  names  among  the  men  of 
the  West,  that  stand  forth  as  saliontly  as 
Gotama  Buddha,  in  the  auuals  of  the  Bast. 
In  little  more  tlian  two  centuries  from  hia  de- 
cease the  system  he  established  had  spread 
throughout  the  whole  of  India,  overcoming 
opposition  the  most  formidable,  and  binding 
together  the  most  discordant  elements  ;  and 
at  the  present  moment  Baddhism  is  the  pre- 
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''Well  authenticated  records  establish  indisputably  tj^e  faetB, 
that  together  with  a  noble  physique,  superior  mental  endowioents, 
and  high  moral  excellence,  there  were  found  in  Buddha  a  purity  of 
life,  sanctity  of  character,  and  simple  integrity  of  purpose,  that  com- 
mended themselves  to  all  brought  under  his  influence.  Even 
at  this  distant  day,  one  cannot  listen  with  tearless  eyes  to  the  touch- 
ing details  of  his  pure,  earnest  life,  and  patient  endurance  under 
contradiction,  often  fierce  persecution  for  those  he  sought  to 
benefit.  Altogether  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  remarkable 
examples,  of  genius  and  virtue  occasionally  met  with,  unaccountably 
superior  to  the  age  and  nation  that  produced  them. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever  arrogated  to  himself 
any  higher  authority  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  religion,  but,  as  m 
modem  factions^  there  were  readily  found  among  liis  followers 
those  who  carried  his  peculiar  tenets  much  further  than  their 
founder.  These,  not  content  with  lauding  during  his  life-time  the 
noble  deeds  of  their  teacher,  exalted  him,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  his  death,  to  a  place  among  their  deities — worshiping 
as  a  God  one  they  had  known  only  as  a  simple-hearted,  earnest, 
truth-seeking  philanthropist.* 

This  worship  was  at  first  but  the  natural  upgushing  of  the  ven- 
eration and  love  Gautama  had  inspired  during  his  noble  life,  and 
his  sorrowing  disciples,  mourning  over  the  desolation  his  death  had 
occasioned,  turned  for  consolation  to  the  theory  that  he  still  lived. 

Those  who  had  known  him  in  life  cherished  his  name  as  the 
very  synonym  of  all  that  was  generous  and  good,  and  it  required 
but  a  step  to  exalt  him  to  divine  honors  ;  and  so  it  was  that  Gauta- 
ma Buddha  became  a  God,  and  continues  to  be  worshiped  as  such. 

For  more  than  forty  years  Gautama  thus  dwelt  among  his  fol- 
lowers, instructing  them  daily  in  the  sacred  law,  and  laying  down 


Tailing  religion,  under  ▼arioos  modifications, 
of  Tibet,  Nepal,  Siam,  Banna,  Japan,  and 
Soath  Ceylon  ;  and  in  China  it  hae  a  posiiion 
of  at  least  equal  prominence  with  its  two 
great  rivals,  ConfacianiBm  and  Taoaism.  A 
long  time  its  inflaence  extended  throoghont 
nearly  three-fourths  of  Asia  ;  from  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  to  the  palm  groves  of  Ceylon,  and 
from  the  vale  of  Cashmere  to  the  isles  of 
Japan/'  (R.  Spence  Hardy:  Buddhist  Leg. 
p.  xi.) 

1  '*  Gautama  was  very  early  regarded  as 
ommlscient,  and  absolutely  sinless.  His  per- 
fect wisdom  is  declared  by  the  ancient  epithet 
•f  Samma-MfrUmddha,  *  the  Completely  En- 
lightened One ;'  found  at  the  commencement 


of  every  Pali  text ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
in  Ceylon,  the  usual  way  in  which  Qantama 
is  styled  is  8arw<0nan-wahctn9e, '  the  Venerable 
Omniscient  One/  From  his  perfect  wisd<Mn, 
according  to  Buddhist  belief,  his  HnlMtnMt 
would  foUow  at  a  viatter  qf  court*.  He  waa 
the  first  and  the  greatest  of  the  Arahata.  A» 
a  oontequence  qf  this  doctrine  the  belief  socm 
sprang  up  that  he  could  not  have  been,  that 
he  was  not,  bora  as  ordinary  men  are ;  that 
he  had  no  earthly  father ;  that  he  descended 
of  his  own  accord  into  his  mother's  womb 
from  his  throne  in  heaven ;  and  that  he  gavt 
unmistakable  signs,  Inmiediately  after  his  birth^ 
of  his  high  character  and  of  his  future 
ness."    (Rhys  Davids'  Buddhism,  p.  lOa) 
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many  mlee  for  their  guidance  when  he  should  be  no  longer  with 
them.' 

He  lived  in  a  style  the  most  simple  and  iinostentatioos,  bore  un- 
complainingly the  weariness  aud  privations  incident  to  the  many 
long  journeys  made  for  the  propagation  of  the  new  faith  ;  and  per 
formed  countless  deeds  of  love  and  mercy. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  be  perfected,  he  directed  his 
followers  no  longer  to  remain  together,  but  to  go  out  in  companies, 
and  proclaim  the  doctrines  he  had  taught  them,  found  schools  and 
monasteries,  build  temples,  and  perform  acts  of  charity,  that  they 
might  ^  obtain  merit,'  and  gain  access  to  the  blessed  shade  of  Kigban, 
which  he  told  them  he  was  about  to  enter,  and  where  they  believe 
he  has  now  reposed  more  than  two  thousand  years." 

To  the  pious  Buddhist  it  seems  irreverent  to  speak  of  Gautama 
by  his  mere  ordinary  and  human  name,  and  he  makes  use  therefore, 
of  one  of  those  numerous  epithets  which  are  used  only  of  the  Bud- 
dha, "  the  Enlightened  One."  Such  are  SaJcyornnJia^  "  the  Lion  of 
the  Tribe  of  Sakya ;"  Sakyormuniy  "  the  Sakya  Sage ;"  Strata, "  the 
Happy  One  ;"  SaUha^  "  the  Teacher ;"  Jina^  "  the  Conqueror ;" 
Bhagavad^  "  the  Blessed  One ;"  LoTm-natha^  "  the  Lord  of  the 
World ;"  Sarvajna^  "  the  Omniscient  One  ;"  Dha/tmoHroQa^  "  the 
Eling  of  Righteousness ;''  he  is  also  called  "  the  Author  of  Happi- 
ness," "  the  Possessor  of  All,"  "  the  Supreme  Being,"  "  the  Eternal 
One,"  "  the  Dispeller  of  Pain  and  Trouble,"  "  the  Guardian  of  the 
Universe,"  "  the  Emblem  of  Mercy,"  "  the  Saviour  of  the  World," 
"  the  Great  Physician,"  "  the  God  among  Gods,"  "  the  Anointed  " 
or  "the  Christ,"  "the  Messiah,"  "the  Only-Begotten,"  "the 
Heaven-Descended  Mortal,"  "  the  Way  of  Life,  and  of  Immortal- 
ity," Ac* 

At  no  time  did  Buddlia  receive  his  knowledge  from  a  human 


1  Oaatama  Buddha  left  behind  him  no  writ- 
ten works,  but  the  Buddhists  believe  that  he 
composed  works  which  his  immediate  disciples 
teamed  by  heart  in  his  life-time,  and  which 
wert  handed  down  by  memory  in  their  original 
state  until  they  were  committed  to  writing. 
This  is  not  impossible :  it  is  known  that  the 
Y€da»  were  handed  down  in  this  manner  for 
many  hundreds  of  years,  and  none  would  now 
dispute  the  enormous  powers  of  memory  to 
which  Indian  priests  and  monks  attained, 
when  written  books  were  not  invented,  or  only 
used  as  helps  to  memory.  Even  though  they 
are  well  acquainted  with  writing,  the  monks 
in  Ceylon  do  not  use  books  in  their  religious 
aeiTices,  but,  repeat,  for  instance,  the  whole 
or  the  Fatknokkha  on  Uposatha  (Sabbath) 


days  by  heart.    (See  Bhys  Dayids'  Buddhism, 
pp.  9,  10.) 

*  Compare  this  with  the  names,  titles,  and 
characters  given  to  Jeeus.  He  is  called  the 
"  Deliverer,"  (Acts,  vil.  85) ;  the  "  First  Be- 
gotten" (Rev.  i.  5);  **Qod  blessed  forever" 
(Rom.  ix.  6);  the  **Holy  One"  (Luke,  iv.  M; 
Acts.  ill.  14);  the  **King  Everlasting"  (Luke, 
L  88);  "King  of  Kings"  (Rev.  xvU.  14); 
"Lamb  of  God"  (John,  i.  29,  86);  "Lord  of 
Glory"  a.  Cor.  ii.  8);  "Lord  of  Lords"  (Rev. 
xvU.  14);  "Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah"  (Rev. 
V.  6);  "Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things" 
(John,  i.  8,  10;  L  Cor.  vlli.  6;  Col.  i.  16); 
"  Prince  of  Peace  "  (Iwai.  ix.  6)\  "  Redeemer," 
"  Suviour,"  "  Mediator,"  "  Word,"  Ac.,  Ac. 
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Bonrce,  tJiat  is,  from  flesh  and  blood.  His  source  was  the  power  of 
his  divine  wisdom,  the  spiritnal  power  of  Maya,  which  he  already 
possessed  before  his  incarnation.  It  was  by  this  divine  power, 
which  is  also  called  the  ^^  Holy  Ghost,"  that  he  became  the  Saviour, 
the  Knng-teng,  the  Anointed  or  Messiah,  to  whom  prophecies  had 
pointed.  Buddha  was  regarded  as  the  supernatural  light  of  tlie 
world  ;  and  this  world  to  which  he  came  was  his  own«  his  posses- 
sion, for  he  is  styled :  "  The  Lord  of  the  World."' 

^'Gantama  Buddha  taught  that  all  men  are  brothers^  that 
charity  ought  to  bo  extended  to  all,  even  to  enemies ;  that  men 
ought  to  love  truth  and  hate  the  lie ;  that  good  works  ought  not  be 
done  openly,  but  rather  in  secret ;  that  the  dangers  of  riches  are  to 
be  avoided  ;  that  man's  highest  aim  ought  to  be  purity  in  thought, 
word  and  deed,  since  the  higher  beings  are  pure,  whose  nature  is 
akin  to  that  of  man."' 

^^  Sakya-Muni  healed  the  sick,  performed  miracles  and  taught 
his  doctrines  to  the  poor.  He  selected  his  first  disciples  among  lay- 
men, and  even  two  women,  the  mother  and  wife  of  his  first  convert, 
the  sick  Yasa,  became  his  followers.  He  subjected  himself  to  the 
religious  obh'gations  imposed  by  tlie  recognized  authorities,  avoided 
strife,  and  illustrated  his  doctrines  by  his  life."^ 

It  is  said  that  eighty  thousand  followers  of  Buddha  went  forth 
from  Hindostan,  as  missionaries  to  other  lands ;  and  the  traditions 
of  various  countries  are  full  of  legends  concerning  their  benevo- 
lence, holiness,  and  mii*aculous  power.  His  religion  has  never  been 
propagated  by  the  sword.  It  has  been  effected  entirely  by  the  in- 
fluence of  peaceable  and  persevering  devotees.'  The  era  of  the 
Siamese  is  the  death  of  Buddha.  In  Ceylon,  they  date  from  the  in- 
troduction of  his  religion  into  their  island.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
more  extensively  adopted  than  any  religion  that  ever  existed.  Its 
votaries  are  computed  at  four  hundred  millions ;  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  human  race.' 

There  is  much  contradiction  among  writers  concerning  the  c2a^ 


1  Banten  :  Tbe  Angel-MeBsiftb,  p.  41. 

*  "  He  Joined  to  hin  gifts  m  a  tblnkor  a  pro- 
phetic ardor  and  missionary  seal  which 
prompted  him  to  popularize  his  doctrine,  and 
to  preach  to  all  without  exception,  men  and 
women,  high  and  low.  Ignorant  and  learned 
alika.*'    (Rhys  DaTids'  Buddhism,  p.  68.) 

<  Bunsen  :  The  Angel-Messiah,  p.  45. 

*  IMd.  p.  46. 

*  **  The  success  of  Buddhism  was  In  great 
part  due  to  the  reTerence  the  Buddha  inspired 
^y  his  own  personal  character.  He  practiced 
iMmeatly  what  he  preached  enthusiastically. 


He  waa  aiacere,  energetlo,  esmest,  telf-Mctl- 
flcing,  and  devout  Adherents  gathered  In 
thousands  around  the  person  of  tbe  oonsistent 
preacher,  and  the  Buddha  himself  became  the 
real  centre  of  Buddhism.*^  (Williams*  Hlndii- 
Ssm,  p.  103.) 

•  **  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  prerailing  re- 
ligion of  the  world.  Its  adherents  are  estimat  sd 
tXfottr  hundred  mlttlont^  more  tbaa  a  third  of 
the  human  race.'*  (Chambers'i  Kncydo.,  art. 
**  Buddhism.*'  See  also,  Bans<D*t  Aiigel-lft»> 
•lab,  p.  951.) 
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«f  the  Baddhist  religion.  This  oonfusioQ  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  Buddbas,'  objects  of  worship ;  because  the  word 
is  not  a  name,  bat  a  title,  signifying  an  extraordinary  degree  of  holi- 
ness. Those  who  have  examined  the  subject  most  deeply  have 
generally  agreed  that  Buddha  Sakai,  from  whom  the  religion  takes 
its  name,  must  have  been  a  real,  historical  personage,  who  appeared 
many  centuries  before  the  time  assigned  for  the  birth  of  Christ 
Jesus.'  There  are  many  things  to  confirm  this  supposition.  In 
some  portions  of  India,  his  religion  appears  to  have  flourished  for  a 
long  time  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Brahmans.  This  is  shown  by 
the  existence  of  many  ancient  temples,  some  of  them  cut  in  subter- 
ranean rock,  with  an  immensity  of  labor,  which  it  must  have  1*0- 
quired  a  long  period  to  accomplish.  In  those  old  temples,  his  stat- 
ues represent  him  with  hair  knotted  all  over  his  head,  which  was  a 
very  ancient  custom  with  the  anchorites  of  Hindostan,  befoi*e  the 
practice  of  shaving  the  dead  was  introduced  among  their  devotees.* 
His  religion  is  also  mentioned  in  one  of  the  very  ancient  epio 
poems  of  India.  The  severity  of  the  persecution  indicates  that  their 
numbers  and  influence  had  became  formidable  to  the  Brahmans, 
who  had  everything  to  fear  from  a  sect  which  abolished  hereditary 
priesthood,  and  allowed  the  holy  of  all  castes  to  become  teachers.* 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  speaking  of  the  pre-existence  of  Bud- 
dha in  heaven — ^his  birth  of  a  virgin — the  songs  of  the  angels  at 
his  birth — ^his  recognition  as  a  divine  child — ^his  disputation  with 
the  doctors — ^his  temptation  in  the  wilderness — his  transfiguration 
on  the  Mount — his  life  of  preaching  and  working  miracles — and 
finally,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  we  referred  to  Prof.  Samuel  BeaPs 
^History  of  Buddha,"  as  one  of  our  authorities.  This  work  is 
simply  a  translation  of  the  ^^  Fo-penrhing^^  made  by  Professor  Beal 
£rom  a  Chinese  copy,  in  the  ^^  Indian  Office  Library.'' 


s  It  ihoBld  be  andentood  that  the  Baddha  of 
tUe  ohaptor,  and  In  fact,  the  Baddha  of  ihkM 
voik,  it  Qmdama  Baddha,  the  Sakja  Prloce. 
Aooordlng  to  Baddhist  belief  there  have  been 
Btay  dUEemit  Baddhaa  on  earth:  Tht  namet 
d  twenty-/&ur  of  the  Baddhan  who  appeared 
pcvfUMM  to  Gaaiama  have  been  handed  down 
to  iia.  TI10  Buddhavanaa  or  *'  History  of  the 
Biddhaa,**  gltes  the  llyes  of  all  the  previons 
.Bnddhai  before  commencing  the  account  of 
Qantama  himself.  (See  Bhya  Davids*  Bodd- 
hism,  pp.  m,  180.) 

***lh«  data  osoally  fixed  for  Bnddha^s 
death  la  MS  b.  a  Whether  this  precise  year 
for  one  of  the  greateit  epochs  in  the  rellgloos 
hiitory  of  the  bnman  race  can  be  accepted  la 
awfctfnl,  bot  it  la  toletBblj  certain  that  Budd- 


hism arose  In  Behar  and  Eastern  Hindostan 
aboat  flre  centnriea  b.  o.;  and  that  it  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  not  tfff  fomqf  amu,  or 
eo8rcUm<f<My  Jdnd^  like  Mahammedanlsm,  bnt 
by  the  sheer  persaasiveness  of  Hs  doctrlnea.** 
(Monler  Williams*  HIndalam,  p.  II.) 

•  «*  Of  the  high  antiqaity  of  Baddhism  there 
Is  macb  collateral  as  well  as  direct  STidence— 
evidence  that  neither  internecine  nor  foreign 
strife,  not  even  religioiis  persecntloo,  has  been 
able  to  destroy.  .  .  .  Witness  the  gigantic 
images  In  the  caves  of  Blephanta,  near  Bombay 
and  those  of  LingI  Sasa*  in  the  interior  of 
Java,  all  of  which  an  known  to  have  been  in 
existence  at  least  four  centarles  prior  to  oar 
Loid*s  advent**   (The  ICammoth  Bellgloii.) 

«  Bansen*s  Anget-Massiah,  p.  flSO. 
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Kow,  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  this  work,  we  will  qaote  tlie 
words  of  the  translator  in  speaking  on  this  snbjeot. 
First,  he  says : 

Ws  know  (hat  the  F^^n^ng  was  traiudated  into  Chinese  from  Btmmr&  (the 
ancient  Iiingaago  of  HindoHan)  bo  early  as  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Wing-piDg  (Ming-ti),  of  the  Han  dynasty,  i.  «.,  69  or  70  jl  n.  Ws  moir,  tktr$- 
fifre,  iqfelp  iuppom  thai  ths  wiffiMX  work  wu  in  dmUaHon  in  India  fur  araii  Um§ 
prwiouM  to  ihU  date."' 

Again,  lie  says : 

"There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  present  work  (il  «.  the  Fo-pen-hiog*  or  Hist 
of  Bnddha)  contains  as  a  woof  (so  to  speak)  some  of  the  earliest  Tenes  (OSthas) 
in  which  the  History  of  Buddha  was  sung,  long  btfore  ths  work  it»e(fwu  psnnsd. 

These  Gftthas  were  evidently  composed  in  different  Prakrit  forms  (during  a 
period  of  disintegration)  btfors  the  mcn$  modem  type  of  Sanaerit  was  fixed  hy  the 
rules  of  Punioi,  and  the  popular  epics  of  the  Hfthabharata  and  the  Ramayana.*^ 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  points  of  resemblance  in  the  liistory 
of  Buddha  and  Jesus,  he  says : 

"These  points  of  agreement  with  the  Ooepel  narrative  natondly  arouse 
curiosity  and  require  explanation.  If  we  could  prove  that  they  (the  kgenda 
related  of  Buddha)  were  unknown  in  the  East  for  some  centuries  i^ter  CShiisI, 
the  explanation  would  be  easy.  Bui  aU  the  eeidenee  we  ham  goee  io  pram  ike 
contrary. 

It  would  be  a  natural  inference  that  many  of  the  events  in  the  k^gend  of 
Buddha  were  borrowed  from  the  Apocryplial  Gospels,  if  we  were  quite  certain 
that  these  Apocryphal  (gospels  had  not  borrowed  from  it  How  tliea  mi^  we 
explain  the  matter  f  It  would  be  better  at  once  to  say  that  in  oar  present  state 
of  knowledge  there  is  no  complete  explanation  to  offer.  "* 

There  certainly  is  no  ^^  complete  explanation  "  to  be  offered  by 
one  vho  attempts  to  uphold  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  New 
Testament  Tlie  ^^  Devil "  aud  ^'  Type  "  theories  having  vanished, 
like  all  theories  built  on  sand,  nothing  now  remains  for  the  honest 
man  to  do  but  acknowledge  the  truth,  which  is,  thai  the  lUstory  qf 
Je9U9  of  Nazareth  as  related  in  the  hooka  qf  the  New  TedammUf 
ie  simply  a  copy  of  that  of  BuddhOyWith  a  mixtwre  qf  mythology 
horroxjoed  from  other  nations.  Ernest  de  Bunsen  almost  aoknowl- 
edges  this  when  he  says : 

"  With  the  remarkable  exception  of  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  aU>nement  by  vicarious  suffering,  which  is  absolutely  excluded 
by  Buddhism,  the  moet  ancient  of  the  Buddhistic  records  known  to  us  contain 
statements  about  the  life  and  the  doctrines  of  (Jautania  Buddha  which  cor- 
respond in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  itnpoenbly  by  mere  chance^  with  the  tra- 
ditions recorded  in  the  Gospels  about  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ 
It  is  still  more  strange  that  these  Buddhistic  legends  about  Gautama  ae  (he  Angd- 
Meeeiah  refer  to  a  doctrine  which  we  find  only  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  in  the 

*  Beat :  Hlft  Baddha.  p.  ▼!.  •  n>id.  pp.  z.  snd  zL  •  n>ld.  vp.  Till.,  Iz.  and  not*. 
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foarth  GotpoL  Thii  oaii  be  ezpUined  t^  the  MtompCion  of  a  oommon  aouoe 
ol  ivfisklloii;  bat  then  the  aerious  question  must  be  coniidered,  why  the 
doctrine  of  the  Angel-Heaiiah,  sappoeing  it  to  hare  been  rsreeled,  and  which  we 
ind  in  the  Sett  and  in  the  West,  is  not  contained  in  any  of  tho  Soriptnres  of  tho 
Old  Testament  which  can  possibly  have  been  written  before  the  Babylonian 
OqiliTity,  nor  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  Can  ths  iyttematie  k^pinff-baek  cf 
mmnUal  tmik  be  MribuUd  to  'Ood  or  to  manT"^ 

Beeide  the  worK  referred  to  above  as  being  translated  by  Prof. 
Beat,  there  is  another  copy  originally  compoeed  in  verse.  This 
was  translated  by  the  learned  Foncean,  who  gives  it  an  antiqnify  of 
#100  thatuand  yearij  ^^  although  the  original  treatise  must  be  atteib- 
uted  to  an  earlier  date."* 

In  regard  to  the  teachings  of  Bnddha,  which  oorreopond  ao  strik- 
ingly with  those  of  Jesus,  Prof.  Ehys  Davids^  says : 

"  With  regard  to  Gautama's  teachiifg  we  have  more  reliable  anthorit]^  than 
we  have  with  regard  to  his  life.  It  is  true  that  none  of  the  books  of  the  lliree 
Pttakas  can  at  present  be  sntisfactorlly  traced  back  before  the  Council  of  Asoka^ 
held  at  Patna,  about  260  b.  o.,  that  is  to  say,  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty 
yeeis  after  the  death  of  the  teacher ;  but  they  undoubted^  contain  a  great 
deal  of  much  older  matter."* 

Prof.  Max  Huller  says : 

"Between  the  language  of  Buddha  and  his  diadples^  and  the  language 
of  Christ  and  bis  apostles,  there  are  strange  coiucidcnces.  Even  some  of  the 
Buddhist  l^ends  and  parables  sound  as  if  taken  from  the  Kew  Testament ; 
Aeu^A  IM  know  that  manff  qf  them  essUtdd  btfan  tho  beginning  qf  the  Ohrietiaii 


Just  as  many  of  the  myths  related  of  the  Hindoo  Saviour 
Orishna  if  ere  previously  current  regarding  some  of  the  Yedic  gods, 
ao  likewise,  many  of  the  myths  previoudy  current  regarding  the 
god  SumanOy  worshiped  both  on  Adam's  peak,  and  at  the  cave  of 
Dambulla,  were  added  to  the  Buddha  myth.*  Much  of  the  legend 
which  was  transferred  to  the  Buddha,  had  previously  existed,  and 
had  clustered  around  the  idea  of  a  Chakrawa/rti.*  Thus  we  see 
that  the  legend  of  Christ  Buddha,  as  with  the  legend  of  Christ 
JesQS,  existed  be/are  hie  iimeJ 


>  BooMD^t  Angel-HcflsUh,  p.  fiOl 

•  QnoCed  hf  Prof.  Beal :  Hltt.  Buddlis,  p. 
Vttl. 

B  Blurt  DsTid**  Boddhlm,  p.  8S. 
«  Sdeooo  of  Beligioo,  p.  Stt. 

•  BurtDaTida*  Bnddhlam. 
•ntld.p.184. 

••  It  Is  rarprlsine.**  sayt  Bhyt  Dstids,  **  that, 
n»  ^muuia  wonhiping  Angnttna,  or  Gr^ka 
Sflfllnfl  the  gknr  of  tlio  aan-mytli  to  Uio  gloty 
tf  aiczsader,  the  Indiana  ahoold  haTe  taaooA 


an  idaal  of  t1iolrChakiavarcl,and  Mbafotrad  to 
thia  new  idaal  manj  of  tha  diml  j  Mczad  and 
lialf  midaratoodtiaitaorthaVedicheroea!  la 
ft  auprlalng  that  tbo  BoddhiaU  should  have 
ftnnd  It  adillflna  to  raoogniae  lo  tMr  lieio  the 
ChakiaTafti  of  BIghtaooanass,  and  that  tha 
atOfToftha  Bnddha  should  be  tii«ed  with  the 
eolorii«ofthaaeChakiafaiti]njthar*  (|hld. 
Boddhlan,  p.  flV.) 

'In  Chi^ter  ¥t»1t.,  we  ihsll  cqptalathe 
erfyta  of  thais  ■yths 
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We  have  eetablished  the  &ct  then — and  no  man  eanjprodue$ 
better  autharttiee — that  Baddha  and  Baddhism,  which  coTrespond 
in  snch  a  remarkable  manner  with  Jesns  and  Ohriatianitj,  were 
long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  Now,  as  Ernest  de  Bonsen  sajSi 
this  remarkable  similarity  in  the  histories  of  the  fonnden  and  their 
religion,  could  not  possibly  happen  by  chance. 

Whenever  two  religions  or  legendary  histories  of  mythological 
personagdi  resemble  each  other  so  completely  as  do  the  histories 
and  teachings  of  Baddha  and  Jesos,  the  older  mnst  be  the  parent, 
and  the  younger  the  child.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that, 
since  the  history  of  Buddha  and  Buddhism  is- very  much  older  lliaa 
that  of  Jesus  and  Christianity,  tlie  Christians  are  inconteetably 
eiiAer  eeetariana  or  jplagiari$t$  qfthe  reUgion  of  the  Buddhieii. 


CHAPTER  XXX, 

THB  EUOHABIBT  OB  LOBD's   8UPPEB. 

Ws  are  informed  by  the  MaUhew  narrator  that  when  JesuB  was 
eating  his  last  supper  with  the  disciples, 

"  He  took  bread  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  tbe  disciples,  and 
•aid.  Take,  eat,  ihU  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thajiks,  and 
gave  it  to  them,  saying,  drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins."^ 

According  to  Christian  belief,  Jesos  instituted  this  ^^Saora- 
ment^^^ — as  it  is  called — and  it  was  observed  by  the  primitive 
Christians,  as  he  had  enjoined  them ;  but  we  shall  find  that  this 
breaking  of  bread,  and  drinking  of  wine, — s^wpposed  to  he  the  hody 
and  Mood  of  a  god^ — is  simply  another  piece  of  Paganism  imbibed 
by  the  Christians. 

The  Emhwrisst  was  instituted  many  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  time  assigued  for  the  birth  of  Christ  Jesus.  Cicero,  the  great- 
est orator  of  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  states- 
men, bom  in  the  year  106  b.  o.,  mentions  it  in  his  works,  and 
wonders  at  the  strangeness  of  the  rite.  "  How  can  a  man  be  so  stu- 
pid," says  he,  "  as  to  imagine  that  which  he  eats  to  be  a  God  ?'* 
There  had  been  an  esoteric  meaning  attached  to  it  from  the  first 
establishment  of  the  mysteries  among  the  Pagans,  and  the  Euchar- 
istia  is  one  of  the  oldest  rites  of  antiquity. 

The  adherents  of  the  Grand  Lama  in  Thibet  and  Tartary  offer 
to  their  god  a  sacrament  of  hread  and  vnne.* 


>  Matt  xxri.  36.    See  also,  Mark,  xiv.  22. 

*  At  the  heading  of  the  chapters  oamed  in 
tbe  abore  note  may  be  eeen  the  words  :  '*  Jesos 
keepeththe  raseover(and)  inttUuteth  the  Lord's 
Sapper." 

*  According  to  tbe  Roman  Christians,  the 
Eacliarist  is  the  natoral  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  Jesos  ver^  «t  realiter,  hot  the  Protestant 
sophistically  explains  away  these  two  plain 
words  verily  and  indeed,  and  by  the  grossest 
abase  of  langoage,  makes  them  to  mean  tpirit. 
valfy  by  grace  and  tifficacy,    *'  In  the  sacrament 

20 


of  tbe  altar/*  says  the  Protestant  divine,  **  is 
the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  vsr)  ei 
realitert  verily  and  indeed,  if  yoo  take  these 
termB  for  tpirUtially  by  grace  and  efficacy;  bat 
if  yoo  mean  really  and  indeed^  so  that  thereby 
yon  woold  inclode  a  lively  and  movable  body 
onder  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  then  in 
that  sense  it  is  not  Christ's  body  in  the  sacra- 
ment really  and  indeed." 

«  See  Inman*s  Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  iL  p.  908k 
and  Anacalypsis,  L  888. 
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P.  Andrada  La  Crozios,  a  French  missionary^  and  one  of  the 
first  Christians  who  went  to  Nepanl  and  Thibet,  says  in  his  ^^  His- 
tory of  India :" 

"  Their  Grand  Lama  celebrates  a  species  of  sacrifice  with  bread  and  wine,  in 
which,  after  taking  a  small  quantity  himself,  he  distributes  the  rest  among  the 
Lamas  present  at  this  ceremony."^ 

In  certain  rites  both  in  the  Indian  and  the  Parsee  religions,  the 
devotees  drink  the  juice  of  the  Soma,  or  Haoma  plant.  They  con- 
sider it  a  god  as  well  as  a  plant,  just  as  the  wine  of  the  Christian 
sacrament  is  considered  both  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  the  blood 
of  the  Redeemer.*    Says  Mr.  Baring-Gk)uld  : 

'*  Among  the  ancient  Hindoos,  Soma  was  a  chief  deity;  he  is  called  '  the 
Giver  of  Life  and  of  health/  the '  Protector/  he  who  is  '  the  Guide  to  Immortality.' 
He  became  incarnate  among  men,  was  taken  by  them  and  slain,  and  brayed  in 
a  mortar.  But  he  rose  in  flame  to  heaven,  to  be  the  '  Benefactor  of  the  World,* 
and  the  *  Mediator  between  God  and  Man. '  Through  communion  with  him  in  his 
sacrifice,  man,  (who  partook  of  this  god),  has  an  assurance  of  immortality,  for  by 
that  sacrament  he  obtains  union  with  his  divinity."* 

The  ancient  Egyptians — as  we  have  seen — annually  celebrated 
the  liesurrection  of  their  God  and  Saviour  Osiris^  at  which  time 
they  commemorated  his  death  by  the  Eucharistj  eating  the  sacred 
cake,  or  wafer,  after  it  had  been  consecrated  by  the  priest^  a/nd  he- 
cvme  veritable  flesh  ofhisfl^sh.^  The  bread,  after  sacerdotal  rites, 
became  mystically  the  body  of  Osiris^  and,  in  such  a  manner,  they 
ate  thei/r  god,*  Bread  and  wine  were  brought  to  the  temples  by  the 
worshipers,  as  offerings.* 

The  Therapeutes  or  Essence,  whom  we  believe  to  be  of  Bud- 
dhist origin,  and  who  lived  in  large  numbers  in  Egypt,  also  had  the 
ceremony  of  the  sacrament  among  them.'  Most  of  them,  however, 
being  temperate,  substituted  water  for  wine,  while  others  drank  a 
mixture  of  water  and  wine. 

Pythagoras,  the  celebrated  Grecian  philosopher,  who  was  bom 
about  the  year  570  b.  o.,  performed  this  ceremony  of  the  sacrament* 
He  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Egypt,  and  there  availed  himself  of 
all  such  mysterious  lore  as  the  priests  could  be  induced  to  impart. 
He  and  his  followers  practiced  asceticism,  and  peculiarities  of  diet 
and  clothing,  similar  to  the  Essenes,  which  has  led  some  scholars  to 

>  '*  Lear  grand  L&ma  c61dbre  one  espdce  de  *  See  Bonwick^t  BgyptUo  Belief,  p.  168. 

lacriflce  avec  da  pain  et  da  vin  dont  il  prend  one  *  See  Ibid.  p.  417. 

petite  quantity,  et  distribae  le  reste  aaz  Lamas  *  See  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  toI.  i.  p.  170. 

presens  &  cette  c6r6monie.'*    (Quoted  in  Anac-  ^  See  Bonsen's  Keys  of  St.  Peter,  p.  190 ; 

alypsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.)  AnacalypBis,  Tol.  ii.  p.  80,  and  LUlle^s  Bndd- 

'  Viecoant  Amberly's  Analysis,  p.  40.  hism,  p.  186. 

*  Baring-Qoald  :  Orig.  Relig.  Belief,  toI.  i.  «  See  Higgins  :  Anacalypsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

p.  401. 
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believe  that  he  instituted  the  order,  but  this  is  evidently  not  the 
case. 

The  Kenite  "  King  of  Eighteousness,"  Mdchizedeky  "  a  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God,"  brought  out  bbbad  cmd  winb  as  a  sign  or 
m/mbol  of  worship  ;  as  the  mystic  dements  of  Divine  presence.  In 
the  visible  symbol  of  bread  a/nd  wine  they  worshiped  the  inmsible 
presence  of  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earths 

To  account  for  this,  Christian  divines  have  been  much  puzzled. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Milner  says,  in  speaking  of  this  passage : 

"  It  was  in  offering  up  a  sacrifice  of  bread  and  wine,  instead  of  slaughtered 
uiimals,  that  Melchizedek's  sacrifice  differed  from  the  generality  of  those  in  the 
(dd  hiw,  and  that  he  prefigured  the  sacrifice  which  Christ  was  to  institute  in  the 
new  law  from  the  same  elements.  No  other  sense  than  this  can  be  elicited  from 
the  Scripture  as  to  this  matter ;  and  accordingly  the  holy  fathers  unanimously 
adhere  to  this  meaning.'** 

This  style  of  reasoning  is  in  accord  with  the  type  theory  concern- 
ing the  Virgm-bom,  Crucified  and  Resurrected  Saviours,  but  it  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  If  it  had  been  said  that  the  religion  of 
Melchizedek,  and  the  religion  of  the  Persians,  were  the  samey  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  passage. 

Not  only  were  bread  and  wine  brought  forth  by  Melchizedek 
when  he  blessed  Abraham,  but  it  was  offered  to  God  and  eaten  be- 
fore him  by  Jethro  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  some,  at  least,  of 
the  m<mmvng  Israelites  broke  bread  and  drank  ^^  the  cup  of  conso- 
lation," in  remembrance  of  the  departed,  "  to  comfort  them  for  the 
dead.'" 

It  is  in  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia — the  religion  of  Mithra, 
the  Mediator,  the  Bedeemer  and  Saviour — that  we  find  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Christians,  and  from  which  it 
was  evidently  borrowed.  Those  who  were  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  Mithra,  or  became  merrJberSy  took  the  sacrament  of  bread 
and  wine.* 

M.  Benan,  speaking  of  Mithraidsm^  says : 

"  It  had  its  mysterious  meetings:  its  chapels,  which  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  little  churches.  It  forged  a  very  lasting  bond  of  brotherhood  between  its 
initiates:  it  had  a  Bueharist,  a  Supper  so  like  the  Christian  Mysteries,  that  good 
Justin  Martyr,  the  Apologist,  can  find  only  one  explanation  of  the  apparent 
identity,  namely,  that  Satan,  in  order  to  deceive  the  human  race,  determined  to 
imitate  the  Christian  ceremonies,  and  so  stole  them."  * 

>  See  Buomq'b  Keys  of  St.  Peter,  p.  65,  and  *  See  Bnnsen^e  Angel-MeesiAh,  p.  887. 

Geneeifl,  ziv.  18, 19.  *  See  King's  Gnostics  and  their  "Rfm^inm^ 

*  St.  Jerome  Bays  :  "  Melchizedek  in  typo  p.  xxr.,  and  Biggins'  AnacalyptiB,  toL  U.  pp. 

Christi  panem  et  rinam  obtnlit :  et  mysterinm  68,  60. 

CSuistianiim  in  Salvatoris  sangoine  et  corpora  *  Benan's  Hibhert  Lectnret,  pw  Vk 
dsdicaTlt.'' 
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The  words  of  St.  Jostin,  wherein  he  alludes  to  this  ceremony, 
are  as  follows : 

"The  apostles,  in  the  commentaries  written  by  themselves,  which  we  call 
Gospels,  have  delivered  down  to  us  how  that  Jesus  thus  commanded  them :  He 
having  taken  bread,  after  he  had  given  thanks, '  said.  Do  this  in  commemorstloa 
of  me;  this  is  my  body.  And  having  taken  a  cup,  and  returned  thanks,  he  said: 
This  is  my  blood,  and  delivered  it  to  them  alone.  Which  thing  indeed  the  erfl 
spirits  have  taught  to  be  done  out  of  mimicry  in  the  Mysteries  and  Initiatory 
rites  of  Mithra. 

For  you  either  know,  or  can  know,  that  bread  and  a  cup  of  water  (or  wine) 
are  given  out,  with  certaiD  incantations,  in  the  consecration  of  the  person  who 
is  being  initiated  in  the  Mysteries  of  Mithra."  ' 

This  food  tiiey  called  the  Eucharist,  of  which  no  one  was  allowed 
to  partake  but  the  persons  who  believed  that  the  things  they  taught 
were  true,  and  who  had  been  washed  with  the  washing  that  is  for 
the  remission  of  sin.*  TertuUian,  who  flourished  from  193  to  220  a.  d., 
also  speaks  of  the  Mithraic  devotees  celebrating  the  Eucharist/ 

The  Eucharist  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  the  Magi  called 
Mithra,  the  second  person  in  their  Trinity,  or  their  Eucharistic  sac- 
rifice, was  always  made  exactly  and  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
that  of  the  orthodox  Christians,  for  both  sometimes  used  water  in- 
stead of  wine,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.* 

The  Christian  Fathers  often  liken  their  rites  to  those  of  the 
Therapeuts  (Essenes)  and  worshipers  of  Mithra.  Here  is  Jostin 
Martyr's  account  of  Christian  initiation  : 

"But  we,  after  we  have  thus  washed  him  who  has  been -convinced  and 
assented  to  our  teachings,  bring  him  to  the  place  where  those  who  are  called 
brethren  are  assembled,  in  order  that  we  niay  offer  hearty  prayers  in  common  for 
ourselves  and  the  illuminated  person.  Having  ended  our  prayers,  we  salute  one 
another  with  a  kiss.  There  is  then  brought  to  the  president  of  the  brethren 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  mixed  with  water.  When  the  president  has  given  thanks, 
and  all  the  people  have  expressed  their  assent,  those  that  are  called  by  ua 
deacons  give  to  each  of  those  present  to  partake  of  the  bread  and  wine  mixed 
with  water.  "• 


1  In  the  words  of  Mr.  King:  *'  This  expres- 
sion shoMTB  that  the  notion  of  blessing  or  con- 
secrating the  elements  was  at  yet  unknown  to 
the  Christians.^* 

*  Apol.  1.  ch.  IzYl. 

*  Ibid. 

« De  Pmscriptione  Usreticoram,  ch.  zl. 
Tertallian  explains  this  conformity  between 
Christianity  and  Paganism,  by  asserting  that 
the  devil  copied  the  Christian  mysteries. 

*  De  Tinctione,  de  oblatione  panis,  et  de 
imagine  resurrectionis.  vldeatur  doctiss,  de  la 
Oerda  ad  ea  Tertolliani  loca  ubi  de  biscerebus 
agitur.  Oentiles  citra  Christam,  talis  oeld- 
bradant  Mithriaca  que  videbantar  cam  doo- 
triui  eucKaruta  et  resurrecHonii  et  aliis  ritibna 


Christlanis  convenire,  qa«  fecenmt  ex  indos- 
tria  ad  Imltationem  Christianismi :  nnde 
Tertniliani  et  Patres  alant  eos  talla  fecisse, 
dace  diabolo,  qao  vnlt  esse  simia  Ohriati,  Ac. 
Volant  itaqae  cos  res  soas  ita  comp&rar>8e,  at 
MUhrce  mysteria  etMtU  eucharisiia  Christiana 
imago.  Sic  Jast.  Martyr  (p.  96),  et  Tertallianat 
et  Chrysostomos.  In  bois  etiam  sacris  habe- 
bant  Mithriaci  lavacra  (qoasi  regenerationis)  in 
qaibos  tingit  et  ipse  (sc.  sacerdoe)  qao^^m 
atiqae  credentes  et  fldeles  sacs,  et  expiatoria 
dellctonim  de  lavacro  repromittit  et  sic  adhao 
inltiat  Mithne."  (Hyde  :  De  Relig.  Vet.  Per- 
sian, p.  113.) 

•  Justin  :  let  Apol.,  ch.  Ivi. 
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In  the  service  of  Edward  the  Sixth  of  England,  water  is  directed 
to  be  mixed  with  the  wine.'  This  is  a  union  of  the  two ;  not  a 
half  measore,  but  a  double  one.  If  it  be  correct  to  take  it  with 
wine,  then  they  were  right ;  if  with  water,  they  still  were  right ;  as 
they  took  both,  they  could  not  be  wrong. 

The  hreadj  used  in  these  Pagan  Mysteries,  was  carried  in  baskets^ 
which  practice  was  also  adopted  by  the  Ohristians.  St.  Jerome, 
speaking  of  it,  says : 

"  Nothing  can  be  richer  than  one  who  carries  the  body  of  Cfhrut  (viz. :  the 
bread)  in  a  basket  nude  of  twigs."* 

The  Persian  Magi  introduced  the  worship  of  Mithra  into  Rome, 
and  his  mysteries  were  solemnized  in  a  ca/ve.  In  the  process  of 
initiation  there,  candidates  were  also  administered  the  sacrament  of 
h'ead  cmd  wme^  and  were  marked  on  the  forehead  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross.' 

The  ancient  Oreeka  also  had  their  "  Mysteries^'*  wherein  they 
celebrated  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Taylor,  speaking  of  this,  says : 

"  The  JSleusinian  Mysteries,  or,  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  was  the  most 
angost  of  all  the  Pagan  ceremonies  celebrated,  more  especially  by  the  Athenians, 
every  fifth  year,^  in  honor  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  com,  who,  in  allegorical 
language,  had  given  us  her  flesh  to  eat;  hs  Baeehtu,  the  god  of  wine,  in  like  sense, 
hadgiten  us  his  blood  to  drink.    .    .    . 

"  From  these  ceremonies  is  derived  the  veiy  name  attached  to  our  Christian 
•acrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, — 'those  holy  Mysteries;  * — and  not  one  or  two, 
bot  absolutely  all  and  every  one  of  the  observances  used  in  our  Christian 
solemnity.  Very  many  of  our  forms  of  expression  in  that  solemnity  are 
precisely  the  same  as  those  that  appertained  to  the  Pagan  rite."* 

Prodicns  (a  Greek  sophist  of  the  5th  century  b.  o.)  says  that,  the 
ancients  worshiped  bread  as  Deraeter(C5?r^)  and  wine  as  Dionysos 
{Bacchus)  ;•  therefore,  when  they  ate  the  bread,  and  drank  the  wine, 
after  it  had  been  consecrated,  they  were  doing  as  the  Romanists 
daim  to  do  at  the  present  day,  L  e.y  eating  the  flesh  cmd  drinking 
the  blood  of  their  god.'' 

Mosheim,  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian,  acknowledges 
that: 


1  Br.  Orabes^  Notes  on  IrciUBaB,  lib.  v.  c.  2, 
In  Anac.,  vol.  1.  p.  60. 

*  Quoted  in  Monumental  Christianity,  p.  870. 

•  See  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  869. 

"  The  Divine  Presence  called  his  angel  of 
mercy  and  said  unto  him  :  '  Go  through  the 
midst  of  the  city,  through  the  midst  of  Jerusa- 
km,  and  set  the  mark  of  Tan  (T,  the  headless 
cross)  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  that 
sigh  and  that  cry  for  all  the  abominations 
that  are  done  in  the  midst  thereof.' ''    (Bonsen  : 


The  Angol-Messiah,  p.  80S. 

«  They  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year  at 
EUuHs,  a  town  of  Attica,  from  whence  their 
name. 

•  Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  212. 

•  MtUler:  Origin  of  Religion,  p.  181. 

T  '*  In  the  Baochie  Mysteries  a  consecrated 
cup  (of  wine)  was  handed  around  after  supper, 
called  the  cup  of  the  Agathodcumony  (Cousin: 
Lee.  on  Modn.  Phil.  (Quoted  in  Isis  Unveiled, 
ii.618.    See  also,  l>anlap*t  Spirit  Hist.,  p.  217.) 
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"  The  profound  respect  that  was  paid  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  MpUeriet,  and 
the  extraordinary  sanctity  that  was  attributed  to  them,  induced  the  Christians  of 
the  second  century,  to  give  their  religion  a  mysiie  air,  in  order  to  put  it  upon  an 
equal  footing  in  point  of  dignity,  with  that  of  the  Pagans.  For  this  purpose 
they  gave  the  name  of  Mysteries  to  the  institutions  of  the  Gkwpels,  and  decorated 
particularly  the  '  Holy  Sacrament '  with  that  title  ;  they  used  the  veiy  terms 
employed  in  the  Heathen  Mysteries,  and  adopted  some  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  which  those  renowned  mysteries  consisted  This  imitation  began  in  the 
eastern  provinces ;  but,  after  the  time  of  Adrian,  who  first  introduced  the 
mysteries  among  the  Latins,  it  was  followed  by  the  Christians  who  dwelt  in  tlie 
western  part  of  the  empire.  A  great  part,  therefore,  of  the  service  of  the  Church 
in  this — the  second— century,  had  a  certain  air  of  the  Heathen  Mysteries^  and 
resembled  them  considerably  in  many  particulars."' 

Elevsinian  Mysteries  and  Christicm  Sdcra/merUs  Compared, 


1.  ''But  as  the  tienefit  of  Initiation 
was  great,  such  as  were  convicted  of 
witchcraft,  murder,  even  though  unin- 
tentional, or  any  other  heinous  crimes, 
were  debarred  from  those  mysteries.*"* 


2.  "At  their  entrance,  purifying 
themselves,  by  washing  their  hands  in 
holy  watery  they  were  at  the  same  time 
admonished  to  present  themselves  with 
pure  minds,  without  which  the  external 
clesnncss  of  the  body  would  by  no 
means  be  accepted."^ 

8.  "The  priests  who  officiated  in 
these  sacred  solemnities,  were  called 
Hierophants,  or  '  refiedUre  of  holy 
things.' **• 

4.  The  Pagan  Priest  dismissed  their 
congregation  with  these  words: 
"  The  Lord  be  toith  you,**^ 

These  Eleusinian  Mysteries  were  accompanied  with  various  rites, 
expressive  of  the  purity  and  self-denial  of  the  worshiper,  and  were 
therefore  considered  to  be  an  expiation  of  past  sins,  and  to  place 
the  initiated  under  the  special  protection  of  the  awful  and  potent 
goddess  who  presided  over  them.* 

These  mysteries  were,  as  we  have  said,  also  celebrated  in  honor 
of  Bacchus  as  well  as  Ceres.  A  consecrated  cup  of  wine  was 
handed  around  after  supper,  called  the  "  Cup  of  the  Agathodae- 


1.  "For  as  the  benefit  is  great,  if, 
with  a  true  penitent  heart  and  lively 
faith,  we  receive  that  holy  sacrament, 
&c.,  if  any  be  an  open  and  notorious 
evil-liver,  or  hath  done  wrong  to  his 
neighbor,  &c.,  tha:  he  presume  not  to 
come  to  the  Lord's  table."' 

2.  See  the  fonts  of  holy  toater  at  the 
entrance  of  every  Catholic  chapel  in 
Christendom  for  the  same  purpose. 

"Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true 
heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having 
our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  con- 
science, and  our  bodies  washed  with 
pure  water."* 

8.  The  priests  who  officiate  at  these 
Christian  solemnities  are  supposed  to 
be  'revealers  of  holy  things.' 

4.  The    Christian   priests    <^i«m<«i 
their  congregation  with  these  words: 
"  The  Lord  bewith  you.*' 


*  Eccl.  Hist  cent.  li.  pt  2,  sec.  v. 
»  Beira  Pantheon,  vol.  i.  p.  2»i. 

*  Bpiscopal  Commanion  Service. 
«  Bell's  Pantheon,  vol.  i.  p.  28S. 


*  Hebrews,  x.  83. 

*  See  Taylor's  Oiegesls,  p.  818. 
f  See  Ibid. 

*  Kenrlck's  Sgypt,  vol.  i.  p.  471. 
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mon  " — ^the  Gkxxi  Divinity.*  Throughout  the  whole  ceremony,  the 
name  of  the  Lord  was  many  times  repeated,  and  his  brightness  or 
glory  not  only  exhibited  to  the  eye  by  the  rays  which  surrounded 
his  name  (or  his  monogram,  i.  h.  s.),  but  was  made  the  peculiar 
theme  or  subject  of  their  triumphant  exultation.* 

The  mystical  wine  and  bread  were  used  during  the  Mysteries  of 
Adoni%^  the  Lord  and  Saviour."  In  fact,  the  communion  of  bread 
and  wine  was  used  in  the  worship  of  nearly  every  important  deity/ 

The  rites  of  Bacchua  were  celebrated  in  the  British  Islands  in 
heathen  times,*  and  so  were  those  of  Miih/ra^  which  were  spread 
over  Gaul  and  Great  Britain.*  We  therefore  find  that  the  ancient 
Drwida  offered  the  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine,  during  which 
ceremony  they  were  dressed  in  white  robes,*  just  as  the  Egyptian 
priests  of  Isis  were  in  the  habit  of  dressing,  and  as  the  priests  of 
many  Christian  sects  dress  at  the  present  day. 

Among  some  negro  tribes  in  Africa  there  is  a  belief  that  ^^  on 
eating  and  drinking  consecrated  food  they  eat  and  drink  the  god 
himself."' 

The  ancient  Mexiccms  celebrated  the  mysterious  sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist,  called  the  "  most  holy  supper,"  during  which  they 
ate  the  flesh  of  their  god.  The  bread  used  at  their  Eucharist  was 
made  of  com  meal,  which  they  mixed  with  hlood^  instead  of  wine. 
This  was  consecrated  by  the  priest,  and  given  to  the  people,  who 
ate  it  with  humility  and  penitence,  as  the  flesh  of  their  god.* 

Lord  Elingsborough,  in  his  ^^Meooica/n  Antiqtdties"  speaks  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans  as  performing  this  sacrament ;  when  they  made 
a  cake,  which  they  called  Tzoalia.  The  high  priest  blessed  it  in 
his  manner,  after  which  he  broke  it  into  pieces,  and  put  it  into  cer- 
tain very  clean  vessels.  He  then  took  a  thorn  of  maguery^  which 
resembles  a  thick  needle,  with  which  he  took  up  with  the  utmost 
reverence  single  morsels,  which  he  jmt  into  the  mouth  of  each  i/r^ 
dividtuily  after  the  ma/nner  of  a  communion.^* 

The  writer  of  the  "Explanation  of  Plates  of  the  Codex  Vaii- 
ecM/uSj^ — which  are  copies  of  Mexican  hieroglyphics — says : 

"  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  these  poor  people  have  had  the  knowledge  of 
oar  mode  of  communion,  or  of  the  annimciation  of  the  gospel ;  or  perhaps  the 

1  See  Dnnlap'e  Spirit  Hist,  p.  817,  and  Isifl            ^  See  Myths  of  the  Brltiflh  Druids,  p.  980, 

Unveiled,  toI.  11.  p.  618.  and  Prog.  Relig.  Ideas,  toI.  i.  p.  878. 

*  See  Taylor's  Dlegesis,  p.  814.  •  Herbert  Spencer :    Principles  of  Soclol- 

•  See  Isis  Unveiled,  vol.  11.  p.  189.  ogy,  vol.  1.  p.  999. 

«  See  Ibid.  p.  618.  •  See  Monmnental  Christianity,  pp.  890  and 

•  See  Myths  of  the  British  Dmids,  p.  80.         898. 

*  See  Dapola :  Origin  of  Relig.  Belief,  p.  >•  Mexican  Antiquities,  toI.  tI.  p.  980. 
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dml,  most  enyious  of  the  honor  of  Qod,  may  have  led  them  hito  this  soperatl- 
tion,  in  order  that  hj  this  ceremony  he  might  be  adored  and  aerred  as  Christ  oat 
Lord."> 

The  Rev.  Father  Acosta  says ; 

"  That  which  is  most  admirable  in  the  hatred  and  presumption  of  Satan  is, 
that  he  hath  not  only  counterfeited  in  idolatry  and  sacrifice,  but  also  in  certain 
ceremonies,  our  SacramenU,  which  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  hath  instituted  and  the 
holy  Church  doth  use,  having  especiaUy  pretended  to  imitate  in  some  sort  the 
Saeiwnent  cf  the  Communion,  which  is  the  most  high  and  divine  of  all  others.** 

He  then  relates  how  the  Mssdcana  and  Perv/oiwnSy  in  certain 
ceremonies,  ate  the  flesh  of  their  god,  and  called  certain  morsels  of 
paste,  '^  the  flesh  and  bones  of  VitzilipmUV^ 

'*  Alter  putting  themselves  in  order  about  these  morsels  and  pieces  of  paste, 
they  used  certain  ceremonies  with  singing,  by  means  whereof  they  (the  pieces  of 
paste)  were  blessed  and  consecrated  for  the  flesh  and  bones  of  this  idoL"* 

These  facts  show  that  the  JEucharist  is  another  piece  of  Pagan- 
ism adopted  by  the  Christians.  The  story  of  Jesns  and  his  disciples 
being  at  sapper,  where  the  Master  did  break  bread,  may  be  true,  but 
the  statement  that  he  said,  ''  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me," — 
"this  is  my  body,"  and  "this  is  my  blood,"  was  nndonbtedly  in- 
vented to  give  authority  to  the  mystic  ceremony,  whicli  had  been 
borrowed  from  Paganism. 

Why  should  they  do  this  in  remembrance  of  Jesus  ?  Provided 
he  took  this  supper  with  his  disciples — which  the  John  narrator 
denies' — he  did  not  do  anything  on  that  occasion  new  or  unusual 
among  Jews.  To  pronounce  the  benediction,  break  the  bread,  and 
distribute  pieces  thereof  to  the  persons  at  table,  was,  and  is  now,  a 
common  usage  of  the  Hebrews.  Jesus  could  not  have  commanded 
bom  Jews  to  do  in  remembrance  of  him  what  they  already  prac- 
ticed, and  what  every  religious  Jew  does  to  this  day.  The  whole 
story  is  evidently  a  myth,  as  a  perusal  of  it  with  the  eye  of  a  critic 
clearly  demonstrates. 

The  Mark  narrator  informs  us  that  Jesus  sent  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples to  the  city,  and  told  them  this  : 

"  Ck)  ye  into  the  city,  and  there  shall  meet  you  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of 
water;  follow  him.  And  wheresoever  he  shall  go  in,  say  ye  to  the  gpodman  of 
the  house.  The  Master  saith.  Where  is  the  guest-chamber,  where  I  shall  eat  the 

>  Quoted  is  Mexican  Antiquities,  toI.  tI.  p.  before  the  feMt  opened.      According  to  the 

ttl.  Synoptics,  JesoB  partook  of  the  Paachal  mp- 

*  Acoflta :  Hiet.  Indies,  vol.  ii.  che.  xiiL  and  per,  was  captored  the  first  night  of  the  feast, 
sir.  and  executed  on  the  first  day  thereof,  which 

*  According  to  the  "  John  '*  narrator,  Jesus  was  on  a  Friday.  If  the  John  narrator's 
ate  no  Paschal  meal,  but  was  captured  the  account  is  true,  that  of  the  SffnoptUa  is  not,  or 
•▼uing  before  Passover,  and  was  crucified  viotverta. 
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paflsover  with  my  disciples  ?  And  he  will  show  you  a  large  upper  toom  fur- 
fiiahed  cmd  prepared  :  there  make  ready  for  us.  And  his  disciples  went  forth, 
and  came  into  the  cily,  and  found  as  he  had  said  unto  them:  and  they  made 
ready  the  passoyer."^ 

The  story  of  the  passover  or  the  last  supper,  seems  to  be  intro- 
duced in  this  unusual  manner  to  make  it  manifest  that  a  divine 
power  is  interested  in,  and  conducting  the  whole  affair,  parallels  of 
which  we  find  in  the  story  of  Elieser  and  Rebecca,  where  Kebecca 
is  to  identify  herself  in  a  manner  pre-arranged  by  Elieser  with 
God  ;'  and  idso  in  the  story  of  Elijah  and  the  widow  of  Zarephath, 
where  by  God's  directions  a  journey  is  made,  and  the  widow  is 
found." 

It  su^ests  itself  to  our  mind  that  that  this  style  of  connecting 
a  supernatural  interest  with  human  affairs  was  not  entirely  original 
with  the  Mark  narrator.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  man  in  Jerusalem  should  have  had  an  unoccupied  and 
•properly  furnished  room  just  at  that  time,  when  two  millions  of 
pilgrims  sojourned  in  and  around  the  city.  Th  j  man,  it  appears, 
was  not  distinguished  either  for  wealth  or  piety,  for  his  ncmie  is 
not  mentioned ;  he  was  not  present  at  the  supper,  and  no  further 
reference  is  made  to  him.  It  appears  rather  that  the  Mark  nar- 
rator imagined  an  ordinary  man  who  had  a  furnished  room  to  let 
for  such  purposes,  and  would  imply  that  Jesus  knew  it  pro- 
pheticaUy,  He  had  only  to  pass  in  his  mind  from  Elijah  to  his 
disciple  Elisha,  for  whom  the  great  woman  of  Shunem  had  so 
richly  furnished  an  upper  chamber,  to  find  a  like  instance.*  Why 
should  not  somebody  have  furnished  also  an  upper  chamber  for  the 
Messiah  t 

The  Matthew  narrator's  account  is  free  from  these  embellish- 
ments, and  simply  runs  thus :  Jesus  said  to  some  of  his  disciples — 
the  number  is  not  given — 

"Qo  into  the  city  to  such  a  man,  and  say  unto  him,  The  Master  saith,  My 
time  is  at  hand ;  I  will  keep  the  passover  at  thy  house  with  my  disciples.  And 
the  disciples  did  as  Jesus  had  appointed  them;  and  they  made  ready  the  pass- 
over."* 

In  this  account,  no  pitcher,  no  water,  no  prophecy  is  men- 
tioned.* 

It  was  many  centuries  before  the  genuine  heathen  doctrine  of 
TVansubstantiation — a  change  of  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist  into 

>  Xftrk,  ziy.  IS-IS.  *  For  farther  obeervatione  on  this  enbject, 

*  Gen.  xxiy.  eee  Dr.  Iisaac  M.  Wise's  "  Martyrdom  of  Jeeas 

*  I.  Kings,  xtU.  8.  of  Nazareth/'  a  valuable  little  work  published 

*  U.  Kings,  iv.  8.  at  the  office  of  the  American  Israelite,  Cfncin- 

*  Matt  xxTi.  18, 19.  natl,  Ohio. 
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the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  Jeans — ^became  a  tenet  of  the 
Christian  faith.  This  greatest  of  mysteries  was  developed  gradu- 
ally. As  early  as  the  second  century,  however,  the  seeds  were 
planted,  when  we  find  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Irenseus  ad- 
vancing the  opinion,  that  the  mere  bread  and  wine  became,  in  the 
Eucharist,  somethmg  higher — the  earthly,  something  heavenly — 
without,  however,  ceasing  to  be  bread  and  wine.  Though  these 
views  were  opposed  by  some  eminent  individual  Christian  teachers, 
yet  both  among  the  people  and  in  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  the 
miraculous  or  su pel-natural  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  gained 
ground.  After  the  third  century  the  office  of  presenting  the  bread 
and  wine  came  to  be  confined  to  the  ministers  or  priests.  This 
practice  arose  from,  and  in  turn  strengthened,  the  notion  which  was 
gaining  ground,  that  in  this  act  of  presentation  by  the  priest,  a  sac- 
rifice, similar  to  that  once  offered  up  in  the  death  of  Christ  Jeens, 
though  bloodless,  was  ever  anew  presented  to  God.  This  still 
deepened  the  feeling  of  mysterious  significance  and  importance 
with  which  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  viewed,  and  led  to 
that  gradually  increasing  splendor  of  celebration  which  took  the 
form  of  the  Mass.  As  in  Christ  Jesus  two  distinct  natures,  the 
divine  and  the  human,  were  wonderfully  combined,  so  in  the 
Eucharist  there  was  a  corresponding  union  of  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  no  formal  declaration  of  the  mind  of 
the  Church  on  the  real  presence  of  Christ  Jesus  in  the  Eucharist. 
At  length  a  discussion  on  the  point  was  raised,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  time  took  part  in  it.  One  party  maintained 
that  "  the  bread  and  wine  are,  in  the  act  of  consecration,  trans- 
formed by  the  omnipotence  of  God  into  the  very  body  of  Christ 
which  was  once  bom  of  Mary,  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  raised  from 
the  dead."  According  to  this  conception,  nothing  remains  of  the 
bread  and  wine  but  the  outward  form,  the  taste  and  the  smell ; 
while  the  other  party  would  only  allow  that  there  is  soms  chomge  in 
the  bread  and  wine  themselves,  but  granted  that  an  actual  transfor- 
mation of  their  power  and  efficacy  takes  place. 

The  greater  accordance  of  the  first  view  with  the  credulity  of 
the  age,  its  love  for  the  wonderful  and  magical,  the  interest  of  the 
priesthood  to  add  lustre,  in  accordance  with  the  heathens,  to  a  rite 
which  enhanced  their  own  office,  resulted  in  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation  being  declared  an  article  of  faith  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

Transubstantiation,  the  invisible  change  of  the  bread  and  wine 
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into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  a  tenet  that  may  defy  the 
powers  of  argument  and  pleasantry ;  but  instead  of  consalting  the 
evidence  of  their  senses,  of  their  sight,  their  feeling,  and  their  taste, 
the  first  Protestants  were  entangled  in  their  own  scruples,  and  awed 
by  the  reputed  words  of  Jesus  in  the  institution  of  the  sacrament. 
Luther  maintained  a  corporeal^  and  Calvin  a  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  tlie  Eucharist ;  and  the  opinion  of  Zninglius,  that  it  is  no  more 
than  a  spiritual  communion,  a  simple  memorial,  has  slowly  prevailed 
in  the  reformed  churches.' 

Under  Edward  VI.  the  reformation  was  more  bold  and  perfect, 
bat  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  strong 
and  explicit  declaration  against  the  real  presence  was  obliterated  in 
the  original  copy,  to  please  the  people,  or  the  Lutherans,  or  Queen 
Elizabeth.  At  the  present  day,  the  Greek  and  Eoman  Catholics 
alone  hold  to  the  original  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 

Of  all  the  religious  observances  among  heathens,  Jews,  or  Turks, 
none  has  been  the  cause  of  more  hatred,  pelisecution,  outrage,  and 
bloodshed,  than  the  Eucharist.  Christians  persecuted  one  anothei 
like  relentless  foes,  and  thousands  of  Jews  were  slaughtered  on  ac 
count  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  Host. 


>  See  Oibbon*8  Bome.  toI.  ▼.  pp.  809,  400. 
GRlTin,  after  qaotiiig  MaU.  xxrl.  26,  87,  says: 
*■  There  is  no  doabt  that  as  soon  as  these 
words  are  added  to  the  bread  and  the  wine,  the 
bread  and  the  wine  become  the  true  body  and 
the  true  blood  of  Christ,  so  that  the  substance 
of  bread  and  wine  is  transmuted  mto  the  true 
bojy  and  blood  of  Christ  He  who  denies 
this  calls  the  omnipotence  of  Clirist  in  question. 


and  charges  Christ  himself  with  foolishness.*^ 
(Calvin's  Tracts,  p.  214.  Translated  by  Henry 
Beveridge,  Edinburgh,  1861.)  In  other  parts 
of  his  writings,  Calvin  seems  to  contradict 
this  statement,  and  speaks  of  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Eucharist  as  being  eymMUAti, 
Gibbon  evidently  refers  to  the  passage  quoted 
above. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

BAPTISM. 

Baftisic,  or  purification  from  sin  by  water,  is  supposed  bj  manj 
to  be  an  exclusive  Christian  ceremony.  The  idea  is  that  circum- 
cision was  given  up,  but  baptism  took  its  place  as  a  compulsory  form 
indispensable  to  salvation,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Jesus  himself  or  by  his  predecessor  John.*  That  Jesus  was 
baptized  by  John  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not,  but  that  he  never 
directly  enjoined  his  followers  to  call  the  hsatJien  to  a  share  in  the 
privileges  of  the  Oolden  Age  is  gospel  doctrine;*  and  this  say- 
ing: 

' '  Ck)  out  into  aU  the  world  to  preach  the  g08x>el  to  every  creature.  And  who- 
ever believes  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  whoever  believes  not  shall  be 
damned,' 


»» 


must  therefore  be  of  comparatively  late  origin,  dating  from  a  period 
at  which  the  mission  to  the  heathen  was  not  only  fully  recog- 
nized, but  even  declared  to  have  originated  with  the  followers  of 
Jesus."  When  the  early  Christians  received  members  among  them 
they  were  not  initiated  by  baptism,  but  with  prayer  and  laying  on  of 
hands.  This,  says  EvsMvSy  was  the  "  aneieni  cvstom^^^  which  was 
followed  until  the  time  of  Stephen.  During  his  bishopric  contro- 
versies arose  as  to  whether  members  should  be  received  "  after  the 
ancient  Christian  custom  "  or  by  baptism,*  after  the  heathen  cus- 
tom. Rev.  J.  P.  Lundy,  who  has  made  ancient  religions  a  special 
study,  and  who,  being  a  thorough  Christian  writer,  endeavors  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  by  saying  that : 

"  John  the  Baptist  simply  adopted  and  practiced  the  universal  etutom  of  sacred 
bathing  for  the  remission  of  sins,  Christ  sanctioned  it;  the  church  inherited  it 
from  his  example."' 

1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Qeikie  makes  the  aMertion  1.  p.  8M.) 
that :  "  With  the  call  to  repent,  John  nnited  a  *  See  Galatians,  11.  7-0.    Acts,  x.  andzL 

jigniflcant  rite  for  all  who  were  willing  to  own  *  See  The  Bible  for  Learners,  voU  ill.  pp.  M 

their  sins,  and  promise  amendment  of  life.    It  and  472. 

wae  the  new  and  striking  reqairument  of  bap-  *  See  Eaeebins  :  Eccl.  Hist,  lib.  7,  Ch.  A. 

iism.  which  John  had  been  $ent  tty  divim  ap-  *  Monumental  Christianity,  p.  885. 

pointment  to  introduce.'*   (Life  of  Clirist,  vol. 
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When  we  say  that  baptism  is  a  heaiheT^  rite  adopted  by  the 
Christians,  we  come  near  the  truth.  Mr.  Londy  is  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  type  theory — of  which  we  shall  speak  anon — therefore 
the  above  mode  of  reasoning  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  that  baptism  by  immersion,  or  sprink- 
ling in  infancy,  for  the  remission  of  sin,  was  a  common  rite,  to  be 
fonnd  in  countries  the  most  widely  separated  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  most  unconnected  in  religious  genealogy.* 

If  we  turn  to  India  we  shall  find  that  in  the  vast  domain  of  the 
Buddhist  faith  the  birth  of  children  is  regularly  the  occasion  of  a 
ceremony,  at  which  the  priest  is  present.  In  Mongolia  and  Thibet 
this  ceremony  assumes  the  special  form  of  baptism.  Candles 
bum  and  incense  is  offered  on  the  domestic  altar,  the  priest  reads 
the  prescribed  prayers,  dips  the  child  three  tim£S  in  water j  cmd  im- 
poses on  it  a  nam^} 

Brahmamism,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  had  its  initiatory 
rites,  similar  to  what  we  shall  find  among  the  ancient  Persians, 
Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  "  Royal 
Masonic  CyclopflBdia,"  {s^  voce  "  Mysteries  of  Hindustan,")  gives 
a  capital  digest  of  these  mysteries  from  the  "  Indische  Alterthum- 
Skunde "  of  Lassen.  After  an  invocation  to  the  sun,  an  oath  was 
demanded  of  the  aspirant,  to  the  effect  of  implicit  obedience  to 
saperiors,  purity  of  body,  and  inviolable  secrecy.  Water  was  then 
sprinkled  over  him^  suitable  addresses  were  made  to  him,  &c. 
This  was  supposed  to  constitute  the  regeneration  of  the  candidate, 
and  he  was  now  invested  with  the  white  robe  and  the  tiara.  A 
pecoliar  cross  was  marked  on  his  forehead,  and  the  Tan  cross  on  his 
breast.    Finally,  he  was  given  the  sacred  word,  A.  U.  M." 

The  Brahmans  had  also  a  mode  of  baptism  similar  to  the  Chris- 
tian sect  of   Baptists,  the  ceremony  being  performed  in  a  river. 


1  **  Among  all  nations,  and  fjrom  the  very 
Mrliast  period,  watib  hae  been  nsed  a«  a 
■pecipe  of  religions  sacrament.  .  .  .  Water 
was  the  agent  by  means  of  which  everything 
was  regentraUd  or  bom  again.  Hence,  in  all 
nations,  we  find  the  Dove,  or  Dtvine  Love, 
operating  by  means  of  its  agent,  water,  and  all 
nations  ooing  the  ceremony  of  plunging,  or, 
as  we  call  it,  baptizing,  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  to  introduce  the  candidate  to  a  regen- 
eration, to  a  new  birth  nnto  righteoosness/* 
(Higglns  :  Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  529.; 

**  Baptism  is  a  very  ancient  rite  pertaining 
to  heaitun  religions,  whether  of  Asia,  Africa, 
Borope  or  America.*'  (Bonwick:  Egyptian 
Belief,  p.  416.) 

''  BapUsm,  or  pariflcation  by  water,  was  a 


ceremony  common  to  all  religions  of  antiqiiitiy. 
It  consists  in  being  made  clean  from  some  nip- 
posed  pollution  or  defilement"  (Bellas  Pan- 
theon, vol.  it.  p.  201.) 

'*  Lineage  de  ce  Baptihu  par  immersion,  qui 
subsists  dans  TOccident  Jnsqn*  an  8e  cidcle,  se 
maintient  encore  dans  TBglise  Oreqne :  c*est 
celui  que  Jean  le  PricurHur  administra,  dans 
le  Jourdain,  k  Jesos  Christ  m6me.  II  f nt  pra- 
tique Chez  les  Jnifs,  chea  les  Grecs,  et  ehn 
pntque  tout  lespeupUi^  bien  des  sidcles  avant 
Texistence  de  la  religion  Chr6tlenne.*'  (D'An- 
carville  :  Bes.,  vol.  i.  p.  898.) 

*  See  Amberly'e  Analysis,  p.  61.  Bunsen's 
Angel-Measiah,  p.  48.  Higgins*  Anacalypds, 
vol.  11.  p.  69,  and  Lillie's  Buddhism,  pp.  66  and 
184.  *  LUlie'B  Bnddhin^  p.  IK 
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The  offidating  Brahman  priest,  who  was  called  Gooroo,  or  Pastor/ 
rubbed  mud  on  the  candidate,  wnd  then  pkmged  him  three  times 
into  ike  vxUer.    Daring  the  process  the  priest  said  : 

"  0  Supreme  Lord,  this  man  is  impure,  like  the  mud  of  this  stream;  bat  as 
water  deanses  him  from  this  dirt,  do  thou  free  him  from  hie  «n."* 

Bivers,  as  soarces  of  fertility  and  puiification,  were  at  an  early 
date  invested  with  a  sacred  character.  Every  great  river  was  sap- 
posed  to  be  permeated  with  the  divine  essence,  and  its  waters  held 
to  cleanse  from  all  moral  gailt  and  contamination.  And  as  the 
.Ganges  was  the  most  majestic,  so  it  soon  became  the  holiest  and 
most  revered  of  all  rivers.  !No  sin  too  heinous  to  be  removed,  no 
character  too  black  to  be  washed  clean  by  its  waters.  Hence  the 
countless  temples,  with  flights  of  steps,  lining  its  banks ;  hence  the 
array  of  priests,  called  ^^  Sons  of  the  Gkmges,"  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  its  streams,  ready  to  aid  the  ablutions  of  conscience-stricken 
bathers,  and  stamp  them  as  white-washed  when  they  emeige  from 
its  waters.  Hence  also  the  constant  traffic  carried  on  in  transport- 
ing Ganges  water  in  small  bottles  to  all  parts  of  the  country." 

The  ceremony  of  baptism  was  a  practice  of  the  followers  of 
ZarocuteTj  both  for  infants  and  adults. 

M.  Beausobre  tells  us  that : 

**  The  ancient  BBrnane  carried  their  infants  to  the  temple  a  few  days  after 
they  were  bom,  and  presented  them  to  the  priest  before  the  sun,  and  before  the 
fire,  which  was  his  symbol.  Then  the  priest  took  the  eAUd  and  bapiieed  it  for  the 
purifieaiion  of  the  eoul.  Sometimes  he  plunged  it  into  a  great  vase  full  of  water: 
it  was  in  the  same  ceremony  that  the  father  gave  a  name  to  the  child."* 

The  learned  Dr.  Hyde  also  tells  us  that  infants  were  brought 
to  the  temples  and  baptized  by  the  priests,  sometimes  by  sprinkling 
and  sometimes  by  immersion,  plunging  the  child  into  a  large  vase 
filled  with  water.  This  was  to  them  a  regeneration,  or  a  purifica- 
tion of  their  souls.  A  name  was  at  the  same  time  imposed  upon 
the  child,  as  indicated  by  the  parents.* 


1  Life  and  Beligion  of  the  Hindoa,  p.  9L 

s  Prog.  Belig.  Ideas,  toL  1.  p.  1S6. 

**  Bvery  orthodox  Hindu  is  perfectly  per- 
Boaded  that  the  dirtiest  water,  if  taken  ttom  a 
taered  stream  and  applied  to  his  body,  either 
externally  or  internally,  will  putifif  Ms  souL** 
(Prof.  Monier  Williams :  Hindoism,  p.  157.) 
The  Egyptians  bathed  in  the  water  of  the  Nile ; 
the  Ctialdeans  and  Persians  in  the  Baphratea, 
and  the  Hindus,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Gan- 
ges, all  of  which  were  considered  as  *'  saored 
waters  '*  by  the  different  nations.  The  Jews 
looked  upon  the  Jordan  in  the  same  manner. 

Hsrodotns,  speaking  of  the  Persians*  man- 


ners, says: 

**They  (the  Persians)  neither  make  water, 
nor  spit,  nor  wash  their  hands  in  a  river,  nor 
defile  the  stream  with  nrine,  nor  do  they  allow 
any  one  else  to  do  so,  but  they  pay  extreme 
veneration  to  all  rivers.**    (Hist  lib.  L  ch.  188.) 

*  Williams*  Hinduism,  p.  178. 

*  Hist  Manichee,  lib.  ix.  ch.  vl.  sect  xvl.  in 
Anac.,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  See  also,  Dnpuis :  Orig. 
Belig.  Belief,  p.  948,  tnd  fiaring-Qould :  Orig. 
Belig.  Belief,  vol.  i.  p.  S9S. 

*  "  Pro  infantibns  non  utuntur  circumcia> 
ione,  sed  tantnm  baptismo  sen  ]ot;>one  ad 
unfipfff  pmrifljCdtJooMD  intaniaiiL   Infiuitm  Ad 
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The  rite  of  baptism  was  also  administered  to  adnlts  in  the 
MUkraie  mysteries  daring  initiation.  The  foreheads  of  the  ini- 
tiated being  marked  at  the  same  time  with  the  ^^Mcred  sign^^^  which 
was  none  other  than  the  sign  of  the  oboss.'  The  Christian 
Father  Tertnllian,  who  believed  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  devil, 
says: 

"He  BAFTizBB  his  believers  and  followers;  he  promises  the  remission  of  sins 
at  the  mwredfouTU,  and  thus  initiates  them  into  the  religion  of  MUhra;  hemarki 
^n  thefarehsad  his  own  soldiers/'  &c.* 

'^  He  marks  on  the  forehead/'  i.  e.j  he  marks  the  sign  of  the 
eroes  on  their  foreheads,  just  as  priests  of  Christ  Jesus  do  at  the 
present  day  to  those  who  are  initiated  into  the  Christian  mysteries. 

Again,  he  says : 

"  The  nations  who  are  strangers  to  aU  spiritual  powers  (the  heathens),  ascribe 
to  their  idols  (gods)  the  power  of  impregnating  the  waters  with  the  same  efficacy 
•B  in  (christian  baptisnu"  For,  "  in  certain  sacred  rites  of  theirs,  the  mode  of 
initiation  is  by  baptism,"  and  "whoever  had  defiled  himself  with  murder,  ex- 
piation was  sought  in  purifying  water.*** 

He  also  says  that : 

«*The  devil  signed  his  soldiers  in  the  forehead,  in  imitation  of  the  duli- 
tiana.'^ 

And  St.  Angnstin  says : 
"  The  ero»  and  baptism  were  never  parted."* 

The  ancient  Egypticme  performed  their  rite  of  baptism,  and 
those  who  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis  were  baptized/ 

Apnleius  of  Madnra,  in  Africa,  who  was  initiated  into  these 
mysteries,  shows  that  baptism  was  nsed ;  that  the  ceremony  was 
p^formed  by  the  attending  priest,  and  that  purification  and  for- 
giveness of  sin  was  the  result.* 


In  ecdesiuA  Addactum  siirtiint 
eonun  sole  et  igne,  quA  fact!  ceremonlA,  eun- 
dem  eanctiorem  exiedmaDt.  D.  Lord  diclt 
quod  aquam  ad  hoc  aflemnt  in  cortice  arborit 
Holm  :  ea  autem  arbor  revera  est  Hanm  Ma- 
gorom,  cajns  meDtloDem  allA  occasione  snpra 
fecimas.  Alias,  aliqaando  fit  immergendo  in 
magnam  yas  aqne,  at  dicit  Tavemier.  Post 
talem  lotionem  seu  baptismnm,  eacerdos  im- 
ponit  nomen  k  parentibae  indltam.''  (Hjde 
de  BeL  Vet.  Pers.,  p.  414.)  After  this  Hyde 
foes  on  to  say,  that  when  he  comes  to 
be  fifteen  years  of  age  he  is  confirmed  by 
fteeiTiiig  the  girdle,  and  the  sodra  or  ca»- 


1  See  Knight :  Anct  Art  and  Ifytho^  pb 
HIggins :  Anac,  toI.  L  pp.  818  and  VSL 
Dunlap :  Mysteries  of  Adoni,  p.  189.  King : 
The  Onostlcs  and  their  Rwnalna,  p.  61. 

*  De  PrasBcrlp.  ch.  xL 

■  Ibid. 

«  *'  Mithra  signat  illic  in  frontibas  militcs 


snos. 


t% 


•  *'  Semper  enlm  cnici  baptismas  Jangitor.** 
(Aag,  Temp.  Ser.  ci.) 

*  See  Anacalypsis,  vol.  U.  p.  60,  and  Mona- 
mental  Christianity,  p.  88S. 

V  *'  Sacerdos,  stipatom  me  religiosa  cohorte. 
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The  custom  of  baptism  in  Egypt  is  known  by  the  hieroglyphic 
term  of  ^^  water  of  pwrificcUion.^^  The  water  so  used  in  immer- 
sion absolutely  cleansed  the  soul,  and  the  person  was  said  to  he  re- 
gejieraied^ 

They  also  believed  in  baptism  after  deaih^  for  it  was  held 
that  the  dead  were  washed  from  their  sins  by  Osiris,  the  benefi- 
cent saviour,  in  the  land  of  shades,  and  the  departed  are  often 
represented  (on  the  sarcophagi)  kneeling  before  Osiris,  who  pours 
over  them  water  from  a  pitcher.* 

The  ancient  Etruscams  performed  the  rite  of  baptism.  In 
Tab,  clxxii.  Gorius  gives  two  pictures  of  ancient  Etruscan 
baptism  by  water.  In  the  first,  the  youth  is  held  in  the  arms 
of  one  priest,  and  another  is  pouring  water  upon  his  head.  In 
the  second,  the  young  person  is  going  through  the  same  ceremony, 
kneeling  on  a  kind  of  altar.  At  the  time  of  its  baptism  the  child 
was  named,  blessed  and  marked  on  the  forehead  with  the  sign  of 
the  cro88^ 

Baptism,  or  the  application  of  water,  was  a  rite  well  known 
to  the  Jews  before  the  time  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  was  practiced 
by  them  when  they  admitted  proselytes  to  their  religion  from 
heathenism.  When  children  were  baptized  they  received  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  were  anointed,  and  fed  with  milk  and  honey.* 
"  It  was  not  customary,  however,  among  them,  to  baptize  those 
who  were  converted  to  the  Jewish  religion,  vMil  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,^^^  This  clearly  shows  that  they  learned  the  rite 
from  their  heathen  oppressors. 

Baptism  was  practiced  by  the  ascetics  of  Buddhist  origin,  known 
as  the  Essenes^  John  the  Baptist  was,  evidently,  nothing  more 
than  a  member  of  this  order,  with  which  the  deserts  of  Syria  and 
the  Thebais  of  Egypt  abounded. 

The  idea  that  man  is  restrained  from  perfect  union  with  God 
by  his  imperfection,  uncleanness  and  sin,  was  implicitly  believed 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  In  Thessaly  was  yearly 
celebrated  a  great  festival  of  cleansing.  A  work  bearing  the 
name  of  ^^ Museus'^'^  was  a  complete  ritual  of  purifications.  The 
usual  mode  of  purification  was  dipping  in  water  (immersion),  or 

dedncit  ad  proximae  balncas ;  et  prins  eneto  p.  802. 

lavraco   traditam,    prcefatas    defim    vcniam,  *  See  Htggine  :  Anac..  vol.  il.  pp.  67-09. 

purissimO  circamrorans   abluit/'     (Apaleiae :  <  Barnes:   Notes,   vol.  i.  p.  AS.    Higgint: 

Milesi,  ii.  citat.  a  HigginH  :   Anac,  vol.  ii.  p.  Anacalypsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

W.)  »  Baraes  :  Notes,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

1  Bonwick :  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  416.     Dun-  •  Sec     Bnuflen'e    Angel-Messiah,    p.     181, 

lap :  Mysteries  Adonl,  p.  139.  Gainsburgh's  Essenes,  and  Uiggins*  Anacalyp- 

»  Baring-Goald  :  Orig.  Belig.  Belief,  vol.  i.  sis,  vol.  IL  pp.  66, 67. 
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it  was  performed  by  aspersioD.  These  sacraments  were  held  to  have 
yirtne  independent  of  the  dispositions  of  the  candidates,  an  opin- 
ion which  called  forth  the  sneer  of  Diogenes,  the  Grecian  his- 
torian, when  he  saw  some  one  undergoing  baptism  by  aspersion. : 

"  Poor  wretch  1  do  you  not  see  that  since  these  sprinklings  cannot  repair  your 
grBmmatical  errors,  they  cannot  repair  either,  the  faults  of  your  life.*'* 

And  the  belief  that  water  could  wash  out  the  stains  of  oiiginal 
sin,  led  the  poet  Ovid  (43  b.  o.)  to  say  : 

"  Ah,  easy  fools,  to  think  that  a  whole  flood 
Of  water  e'er  can  purge  the  stain  of  blood." 

These  ancient  Pagans  had  especial  gods  and  goddesses  who  pre- 
sided over  the  birth  of  children.  The  goddess  Nundina  took  her 
name  from  the  ninth  day,  on  which  all  male  children  were 
sprinkled  with  holy  water^  as  females  were  on  the  eighth,  at 
the  same  time  receiving  their  name,  of  which  addition  to  tlie  cere- 
monial of  Christian  baptism  we  iind  no  mention  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  When  all  the  forms  of  the  Pagan  nundination  were 
duly  complied  with,  the  priest  gave  a  certificate  to  the  parents  of 
the  regenerated  infant ;  it  was,  therefore,  duly  recognized  as  a 
legitimate  member  of  the  family  and  of  society,  and  the  day  was 
spent  in  feasting  and  hilarity.* 

Adults  were  also  baptized ;  and  those  who  were  initiated  in  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  Bacchic  mysteries  were  regenerated  and  ad- 
mitted by  baptism,  just  as  they  were  admitted  into  the  mysteries 
of  Mithra.*  Justin  Martyr,  like  his  brother  Tertullian,  claimed 
that  this  ablution  was  invented  by  demons,  in  imitation  of  the 
Prue  baptism,  that  their  votaries  might  also  have  their  pretended 
purification  by  water.' 

Infant  Baptism  was  practiced  among  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  northern  Europe — the  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Icelanders 
— ^long  before  the  first  dawn  of  Christianity  had  reached  those 
parts.     Water  was  poured  on  the  head  of  the  new-bom  child,  and 


1  BariDg-OouId  :  Orig.  Rellg.  Belief,  vol.  1. 
p.  891. 

•  *•  £fo/j/  Water  " — water  wherein  the  person 
is  baptized,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
the  bon.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoet.  (Church  of 
England  Catechism.) 

»  See  Taylor's  Dlegesis,  pp.  833,  334,  and 
Higgins'  Anacalypsis,  11.  p.  65. 

«  See  Taylor's  Diegesis,  pp.  80  and  332,  and 
Barlng-Gould'H  Grig.  Relig.  Belief,  vol.  i.  p. 
801. 

"Dela-vint,  que  pour  devenir  capable 
d^entendre  les  secrets  de  la  creation,  r6y61te 
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dans  ces  mdmes  mjstdres,  il  fallat  so  faire 
reg^nSrer  par  rinitiatian,  Cette  c6r6monie, 
par  laqnelle,  on  apprenoit  Us  vrcUs  princi- 
pes  de  la  vie,  s'op^roit  par  le  moyen  de 
Veau  qui  voit  6t6  celui  de  la  rigeneration 
du  monde.  On  conduisoit  sur  les  bords 
de  rilisnns  le  candidat  qui  devoit  dtrc  lniti6 ; 
apres  lavoir  pnrifl6  avec  le  sel  et  Teau  de 
lar  mer,  on  repandoit  do  Torge  sur  lui,  oa 
le  couronoit  dc  fleurs,  et  CUydranot  oa  le 
Baptiseur  le  pongeolt  dans  le  fleure.**  (D'An- 
carvilie  :  Res.,  vol.  i.  p.  292.  Anac.,  ii.  p.  66.) 
*  Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  2S2. 
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a  name  was  given  it  at  the  same  time.  Baptism  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Ha/oormal  and  Rig^-mcJ^  and-  allnded  to  in  other 
epic  poems.* 

The  ancient  lAvonicma  (inhabitants  of  the  three  modem  Baltic 
provinces  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia),  observed  the  same 
ceremony;  which  also  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Germans. 
This  is  expressly  stated  in  a  letter  which  the  famous  Pope  Gregory 
m.  sent  to  their  apostle  Boniface,  directing  him  how  to  act  in  res- 
pect to  it.' 

The  same  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  ancient  Dndds  of 
Britain." 

Among  the  New  Zealomders  young  children  were  baptized. 
After  the  ceremony  of  baptism  had  taken  place,  prayers  were  of- 
fered to  make  the  child  sacred,  and  clean  from  all  impurities.* 

The  ancient  Mexiccms  baptized  their  children  shortly  after 
birth.  After  the  relatives  had  assembled  in  the  court  of  the  parents' 
house,  the  midwife  placed  the  child's  head  to  the  east,  and  prayed 
for  a  blessing  from  the  Saviour  Quetzacoatle,  and  the  goddess  of 
the  water.  The  breast  of  the  child  was  then  touched  with  the 
fingers  dipped  in  water,  and  the  following  prayer  said  : 

"  May  it  (the  water)  destroy  and  separate  from  thee  all  the  evil  that  was  b^ 
ginning  in  thee  before  the  beginning  of  the  world." 

After  this  the  child's  body  was  washed  with  water,  and  all 
things  that  might  injure  him  were  requested  to  depart  from  him, 
"  that  now  he  may  live  again  and  be  bom  again."* 

Mr.  Prescott  alludes  to  it  as  follows,  in  his  "  Conquest  of 
Mexico  :"• 

"The  lips  and  bosom  of  the  infant  were  sprinkled  with  water,  and  the 
Lord  was  implored  to  permit  the  holy  drops  to  wash  away  that  sin  that  was  given 
to  it  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  so  that  the  child  might  be  bom  anew." 
"This  interesting  rite,  usually  solemnized  with  great  formality,  in  the  presence 
of  assembled  friends  and  relations,  is  detailed  with  minuteness  by  Sahagon  and 
tfy  Zuazo,  both  of  them  eyewitnesses." 

Kev.  J.  P.  Lundy  says : 

"  Now,  as  baptism  of  some  kind  has  been  the  universal  ctutom  of  all  religious 
nations  and  peoples  for  purification  and  regeneration,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  it  had  found  its  way  from  high  Asia,  the  centre  of  the  Old  World's  religion 
and  civilization,  into  the  American  continent.    .    .    . 

1  See  Mallet^fl  Northern  Antiquities,  pp.  806,  *  Sir  George  Grey  :  Poiyneeian  ICythc,  p. 

818,  820,  866.      Baring-Gonld'e   Orig.    Relig.  82,  in  Baring-Goold  :  Orig.  Relig.  Belief,  toL  L 

Belief,  vol.  i.  pp.  802,  393,  and  Dupais,  p.  242.  p.  892. 

*  Mallet :  Northern  Antiqnitiee,  p.  206.  *  See  Viscount  Amberly^s  Analysis  B»Ug 

*  Baring-Gould :  Orig.  Relig.  BeUef,  toI.  i.  Belief,  p.  69. 

p.  808.     Higgina:   Anac.,  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  and  *  Vol.  i.  p.  64, 

Davles :  ICyths  of  the  British  Dmids. 
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'*  American  priests  were  found  in  Mexico,  beyond  Darien,  bbptizingboys  and 
gbli  a  year  old  in  the  temples  at  the  cross,  pouring  the  water  upon  them  from  a 
small  pitcher."! 

The  water  which  they  need  was  called  the  ^^  water  of  bbgen- 

XRATION.'" 

The  Kev.  Father  Acosta  alludes  to  this  baptism  by  saying : 

"  The  Indians  had  an  infinite  number  of  other  ceremonies  and  customs  which 
resembled  to  the  ancient  law  of  Moses,  and  some  to  those  which  the  Moores  use^ 
and  some  approaching  near  to  the  Law  of  the  Gk>spel,  as  the  baths  or  Opcteuna, 
as  they  csJled  them;  t^ey  did  wuh  thenuelneB  in  water  to  cteanie  Ihmimbfm 
from  tin.*** 

After  speaking  of  ^^  confewion  which  the  India/ns  used^^  he 
says: 

"  When  the  Inca  had  been  confessed,  he  made  a  certain  bath  to  cleanse  him- 
self, in  a  ruDning  river,  saying  these  words:  'i  Aom  U>td  my  tint  to  the  Bun  (his 
god);  reeeiw  them,  0  thou  Bieer,  and  carry  them  to  the  Sea,  tehere  they  may  neeer 
appear  more,'  "* 

He  tells  OS  that  the  Mexicans  also  had  a  baptism  for  infants, 
which  they  performed  with  great  ceremony.* 

Baptism  was  also  practiced  in  Yucatan.  They  administered  it 
to  children  three  years  old ;  and  called  it  bbgenebation.* 

The  ancient  Peruvians  also  baptized  their  children.^ 

History,  then,  records  the  fact  that  all  the  principal  nations  of 
antiquity  administered  the  rite  of  baptism  to  their  children,  and  to 
adults  who  were  initiated  into  the  sacred  mysteries.  The  words 
^regenerationem  et  impimitatem  peiyt^riorttm  auorum  " — used  by 
the  heathen  in  this  ceremony — prove  that  the  doctrines  as  well  as 
the  outward  forms  were  the  same.  The  giving  of  a  name  to  the 
child,  the  marking  of  him  with  the  cross  as  a  sign  of  his  being  a 
soldier  of  Christ,  followed  at  fifteen  years  of  age  by  his  admission 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  ceremony  of  conJirTndtiony  also  prove  that 
the  two  institutions  are  identicaL  But  the  most  striking  feature 
of  all  is  the  regeneration — and  consequent  forgiveness  of  sins — 
the  being  "  horn  agavnP  This  shows  that  the  Christian  baptism 
in  doctrine  as  well  as  in  ovi/uoard  ceremony^  was  precisely  that  of  the 
heathen.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  supposed  to  destroy  all  the 
evil  in  him,  and  all  things  that  might  injure  him  were  requested 
to  depart  from  him.  So  likewise  among  the  Christians ;  the  priest, 
looking  upon  the  child,  and  baptizing  him,  was  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  say : 

1  H onnmental  Christianity,  pp.  889,  890.  «  niid.  p.  801. 

t  Kingsborongh  :  Mez.  Antiq.,  vol.  tL  p.  *  n>ld.  p.  809. 

114.  •  H onumental  Chiistisnitj,  p.  880. 

B  Hiflt  Indies,  toI.  11.  p.  880.  v  Bonwick :  Kcrptian  Beltof ,  pb  410. 
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"  I  commaDd  thee,  unclean  spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Qhoet,  that  thou  come  out  and  depart  from  this  infant,  whom  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  vouchsafed  to  call  to  this  holy  baptism,  to  be  made  mem- 
ber of  his  body  and  of  his  holy  congregation.  And  presume  not  hereafter  to 
exercise  any  tyranny  towards  this  infant,  whom  Christ  hath  bought  with  his 
precious  blood,  and  by  this  holy  baptism  called  to  be  of  his  flock." 

The  ancients  also  baptized  with^«  as  well  as  water.  This  is 
what  is  alluded  to  many  times  in  the  gospels ;  for  instance,  Matt 
(iii.  11)  makes  John  say,  "I,  indeed,  baptize  you  with  water;  he 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fibb." 

The  baptism  by  fire  was  in  use  by  the  Romans ;  it  was  per- 
formed by  jumping  three  times  through  the  flames  of  a  sacred  fire. 
This  is  still  practiced  in  India.  Even  at  the  present  day,  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  a  costom  at  the  baptism  of  children  to  swing 
them  in  their  clothes  over  a  fire  three  timeSj  saying,  "  ^ow,  f/re^ 
hum  this  child^  or  n&^yerP  Here  is  evidently  a  relic  of  the  heathen 
baptism  hyfi/re. 

Christian  baptism  was  not  originally  intended  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  unconscious  infants,  but  to  persons  in  full  possession  of  their 
faculties,  and  responsible  for  their  actions.  Moreover,  it  was  per- 
formed, as  is  well  known,  not  merely  by  sprinkling  the  forehead, 
but  by  causing  the  candidate  to  descend  naked  into  the  water,  the 
priest  joining  him  there,  and  pouring  the  water  over  his  head. 
The  catechumen  could  not  receive  baptism  until  after  he  mider- 
Btood  something  of  the  nature  of  the  faith  he  was  embracing,  and 
was  prepared  to  assume  its  obligations.  A  rite  more  totally  unfit- 
ted for  administration  to  mfa/nts  could  hardly  have  been  found. 
Yet  such  was  the  need  that  was  felt  for  a  solemn  recognition  by 
religion  of  the  entrance  of  a  child  into  the  world,  that  this  rite,  in 
course  of  time,  completely  lost  its  original  nature,  and,  as  with  the 
heathen,  infancy  took  the  place  of  maturity  :  sprinkling  of  immer- 
sion. But  while  the  age  and  manner  of  baptism  were  altered,  the 
ritual  remained  under  the  influence  of  the  primitive  idea  with 
which  it  had  been  instituted.  The  obligations  were  no  longer 
confined  to  the  persons  baptized,  hence  they  must  be  undertaken 
for  them.  Thus  was  the  Christian  Church  landed  in  the  absurdity 
— unparalleled,  we  believe,  in  any  other  natal  ceremony — of  requir- 
ing the  most  solemn  promises  to  be  made,  not  by  those  who  were 
thereafter  to  fulfill  them,  but  by  others  in  their  name  ;  these  others 
having  no  power  to  enforce  their  fulfillment,  and  neither  those  actu- 
ally assuming  the  engagement,  nor  those  on  whose  behalf  it  was  as- 
sumed, being  morally  responsible  in  case  it  should  be  broken.  Yet 
this  strange  incongruity  was  forced  upon  the  church  by  an  imperious 
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want  of  human  nature  itself,  and  the  insignificant  sects  who  have 
adopted  the  baptism  of  adults  only,  have  failed,  in  their  zeal  for 
historical  consistency,  to  recognize  a  sentiment  whose  roots  lie  far 
deeper  than  the  chronological  foundation  of  Christian  rites,  and 
stretch  far  wider  than  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

The  intention  of  all  these  forms  of  baptism  is  identical.  Water, 
as  the  natural  means  of  physical  cleansing,  is  the  universal  symbol 
of  spiritual  purification.  Hence  immersion,  or  washing,  or  sprink- 
ling, implies  the  deliverance  of  the  infant  from  the  stain  of  original 
sin.*  The  Pagan  and  Christian  rituals,  as  we  have  seen,  are  per- 
fectly clear  on  this  head.  In  both,  the  avowed  intention  is  to  wash 
away  the  sinful  nature  common  to  humanity  ;  in  both,  the  infant  is 
declared  to  be  bom  again  by  the  agency  of  water.  Among  the 
early  Christians,  as  with  the  Pagans,  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was 
supposed  to  contain  a  full  and  absolute  expiation  of  sin ;  and  the 
soul  was  instantly  restored  to  its  original  purity,  and  entitled  to  the 
promise  of  eternal  salvation.  Among  the  proselytes  of  Christi- 
anity, there  were  many  who  judged  it  imprudent  to  precipitate  a 
salutary  rite,  which  could  not  be  repeated ;  to  throw  away  an  in- 
estimable privilege,  which  could  never  be  recovered.  By  the  delay 
of  their  baptism,  they  could  venture  freely  to  indulge  their  pas- 
sions in  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  while  they  still  retained  in 
their  own  hands  the  means  of  a  sure  and  easy  absolution.  St.  Con- 
stantino was  one  of  these. 

1  That  man  ia  born  in  original  tin  seema  to  **  I  am  sinfal,  I  commit  iln,  my  natora  Is 

bsre  been  ttie  belief  of  all  nationa  of  antiqoity,  ainfal,  1  can  conotivtd  in  Hn,   Save  me,  O  ttaoa 

capecially  the  Hindoa.     This  sense  of  original  lotna-ejed  Herl,  the  remover  of  Sin.**     (W& 

eormption  ia  expressed  in  the  following  pn^yer,  liama*  Hinduism,  p.  814.) 
vsadbythem: 
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Th«  worship  of  the  "  Yirffn"  the  "  Qneeo  of  Heaven,"  tha^ 
"  Great  Goddeaa,"  the  "  Mother  of  God,"  &c,  which  has  becom» 
one  of  the  grand  featnree  of  the  Ohristian  religion — the  Ooan(dl  of 
Ephesns  (a.  n.  431)  having  declared  Marj  "  Mother  of  God,"  her 
aseamption  being  declared  in  813, 
and  her  Immacolate  Conception 
by  the  Pope  and  OoancU  in 
1861' —  waa  almoet  aniyerBa],  for 
ages  before  the  birth  of  Jeens, 
and  "  the  pure  virpniiy  of  the 
celestial  mother  was  a  tenet  of 
faith  for  two  thooaand  years  be- 
fore the  vii^n  now  adored  waa 
bom."* 

In  India,  they  have  wor- 
shiped, for  ages,  Devi,  Maha- 
iJwt— "The  One  Great  God- 
dess'"— and  have  temples  erected 
in  honor  of  her.*  Gonzales  states 
that  among  the  lodians  he  foond 
a  temple  "  PariturcB  Virginia " — of  the  Virgin  abont  to  bring 
forth.' 

Maya,  the  mother  of  Bnddho,  and  Devoid  the  mother  of  Orishna, 
were  worshiped  as  virgins,'  and  represented  with  the  infant  Savioars 
in  their  arms,  jnst  as  the  virgin  of  the  Christians  is  represented  at 
the  present  day.  Maya  was  so  pare  that  it  was  imposeible  for  God, 
man,  or  Asura  to  view   her  with  carnal  desire.      Fig.  No.  16  is 

'  Bm  BonwLck'i  EgrpUan  Belief,  p.  110,  and  •  See  Hlggins :  AoaolTpalB,  Tol.  I.  p.  Btt. 

HounmeaCal  ChrlaUaaitr,  pp.  300  and  X9S.  •  8m  Tajlar'g  Dleguti.  p.  IBS. 

■  Inoun  ;  AdcIcdC  FilUiB.  Tol.  I.  p.  IBB.  •  SI.  Jerviai  luji:    "It  la  handed  downu 

•  8m  WllUanu'  II<iidiiI(m.  ■  tndltloD  among  tbe  O^rmooMpbliu  of  Indto, 
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a  representation  of  the  Virgin  Devaki,  with  the  infant  Savioor 
Grishna,  taken  from  Moor's  ^^  Hindu  Pantheon.'"  ^^No  person 
could  bear  to  gaze  upon  Devaki,  because  of  the  light  that  in- 
Tested  her."  "The  gods,  invisible  to  mortals,  celebrated  her  praise 
continually  from  the  time  that  Vishnu  was  contained  in  her  per- 
son.'" 

"  Crishna  and  his  mother  are  almost  always  represented  Uooifc,"* 
and  the  word  ^^Orishna  "  means  "  the  hlack.^^ 

The  Chinesej  who  have  had  several  a/vatarsy  or  virgin-bom  gods, 
among  them,  have  also  worshiped  a  Virgin  Mother  from  time  im- 
memorial. Sir  Charles  Francis  Davis,  in  his  "  History  of  China," 
tells  us  that  the  Chinese  at  Canton  worshiped  an  idol,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  "  The  Virgin."* 

The  Bev.  Joseph  B.  Qross,  in  his  "  Heathen  Religion,"  tells  us 
that: 

"Upon  the  altars  of  the  Chinese  temples  were  placed,  behind  a  screen,  an 
image  of  8hin-inoo,  or  the  '  Eolp  Mother,'  titUng  wUh  a  ehOd  in  her  ormt,  in  an 
alcove,  with  rays  of  glory  around  her  head,  and  tapers  constantly  burning  before 
her.'^ 

Shin-moo  is  called  the  "  Mother  Goddess,"  and  the  "  Virgin.** 
Her  child,  who  was  exposed  in  his  infancy,  was  brought  up  by 
poor  fishermen.  He  became  a  great  man,  and  performed  wonder- 
ful miracles.  In  wealthy  houses  the  sacred  image  of  the  ^^  Mother 
Goddess  "  is  carefully  kept  in  a  recess  behind  an  altar,  veiled  with 
a  silken  screen.' 

The  Bey.  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  in  his  ^^  Travels,"  speaking  of  the  Chinese 
people,  says: 

"  Though  otherwise  very  reasonable  men,  they  have  always  showed  them- 
selves bigoted  heathens.  .  .  .  They  have  everywhere  built  splendid  temples, 
ehiefly  in  hcmor  of  Ma490(hpo,  the  '  QyMn  qfBeaicen,*  "^ 

IsiSy  mother  of  the  Egyptian  Saviour,  Horns,  was  worshiped  as 
a  virgin.  Nothing  is  more  common  on  the  religious  monuments  of 
Egypt  than  the  infant  Horns  seated  in  the  lap  of  his  virgin  mother. 
She  is  styled  "  Our  Lady,"  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven,"  "  Star  of  tlie 
Sea,"  "  Governess,"  '*  Mother  of  God,"  "  Intercessor,"  "  Immacu- 


that  Bvddha,  Uie  founder  of  Uu>ir  s jstem  wis  hudly  be  borne.    Her  ooDTemtion  wis  with 

brought  forth  by  a  yirgin  from  her  side.**  the  angels,  Ac.''    (Nativity  of  Hary,  Apoe,) 

{Omtra  Jovian,  hk.  I,    Quoted  In  BhysDayidB*  •  See  Ancient  Faitha,  L  401. 

Boddhism,  p.  188.)  «  Davia'  China,  toL  ii.  p.  96. 

1  Plate  69.  •  The  Heathen  Bellg.,  p.  60. 

•  Monomental  Christianity,  p.  218.  •  Barrows:  Travels  in  China,  p.  407. 

Of  the  Virgin  Mary  we  read  :  **  Her  face  t  QatslalTs  Voyages,  p.  154. 
was  sliining  as  snow,  and  its  brightness  oonld 
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late  Yirgin,"  &c.;'  all  of  which  epithets  were  in  after  years  applied 
to  the  Virgin  Mother  worshiped  by  the  Christians.' 

^'  The  most  common  representation  of  Horns  is  being  nursed  on 
the  knee  of  Isis,  or  snckled  at  her  breast.'"  In  Monumental 
OhHstiamty  (Fig.  92),  is  to  be  seen  a  representalfcn  of  '^  Isis  and 
Horns."  The  infant  Saviour  is  sitting  on  his  mother's  knee,  while 
she  gazes  into  his  face.  A  cross  is  on  the  back  of  the  seat.  The 
author,  Bev.  J.  P.  Lundy,  says,  in  speaking  of  it : 

"  Is  this  Egyptian  mother,  too,  meditating  her  son's  conflict,  suffering,  and 
triumph,  as  she  holds  him  before  her  and  gazes  into  his  face?  And  is  this  obosb 
meant  to  oonyey  the  idea  of  life  through  suffering,  and  conflict  with  Typho  or 

In  some  statues  and  hasso-reUeooSy  when  Isis  appears  alone,  she 
is  entirely  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  in  common  with  nearly  every 
other  goddess,  as  a  symbol  of  a  mother's  chastity.  No  mortal  man 
hath  ever  lifted  lier  veil. 

Isis  was  also  represented  standing  on  the  crescent  moon,  with 
'wd/oe  sta/rs  surrounding  her  head.*  In  almost  every  Boman 
Catholic  Church  on  the  continent  of  Europe  may  be  seen  pictures 
and  statues  of  Mary^  the  ^'  Queen  of  Heaven,"  standing  on  the 
crescent  moon,  and  her  head  surrounded  with  iAjoehe  stars. 

Dr.  Inman,  in  his  "  Pagan  and  Christian  Symbolism,"  gives  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  her  infant,  standing  on  the  crescent 
moon.    In  speaking  of  this  figure,  he  says : 

"  In  it  the  Virgin  is  seen  as  the  '  Queen  of  Heaven,'  nursing  her  infant,  and 
idendfled  with  the  crescent  moon.  .  .  .  Than  this,  nothing  could  more  com- 
pletely identify  the  Christian  mother  and  child,  with  Isis  and  Horus."* 

This  crescent  moon  is  the  symbol  of  Isis  and  Juno,  and  is  the 
Yoni  of  the  Hindoos.* 

The  priests  of  Isis  yearly  dedicated  to  her  a  new  ship  (emble- 
matic of  the  YoKi),  laden  with  the  firet  fruits  of  spring.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  carrying  in  procession  of  ships,  in  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  takes  the  place  of  the  heathen  goddesses,  has  not  yet 
wholly  gone  out  of  use.* 

Isis  is  also  represented,  with  the  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms, 
enclosed  in  a  framework  of  the  flowers  of  the  Egyptian  bean,  or 
lotus,*  The  Virgin  Mary  is  very  often  represented  in  this 
manner,  as  those  who  have  studied  mediaeval  art  well  know. 

>  Bonwick*s  BgjptUn  Belief,  p.  141.  *  See  Monnmentol  ChriBtianity,  p.  807,  and 

*  See  The  Lily  of  Israel,  p.  14.  J>r.  Ixuxun'a  Ancient  Faiths. 

•  Kenrick*s  Egypt,  toI.  1.  p.  425.  ^  See  Cox'a  Aiyan  Mytho.,  Yol.  U.  p.  U9l 

*  See  Draper's  Science  and  Religion,  pp.  47,  note. 

48  And  Higgine'  Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  804.  *  See  Pagan  and  Christian  SymboUam,  ppi. 

•  Pagan  and  Chriat&an  SymboUam,  p.  60.  18, 14. 
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Dr.  Inman,  deacribiiig  a  paiDting  of  tbe  Virgin  Marj,  whicli  is 
to  be  seen  in  tbe  Soatb  Kensington  MuBenm,  and  wbicb  is  en- 
cloaed  in  a  framework  of  flowers,  saj's : 

"  It  repreaenta  Ihe  Ylrg^  and  Cbild  precisely  aa  ahe  used  to  be  represented  in 
Sgypt,  in  India,  in  Aaajria,  Babylonia,  Pbteaida,  and  Etruria."' 

Tbe  lotus  and  poppy  were  eacred  among  all  Eastern  nations, 
and  were  consecrated  to  the  various  virgins  worshiped  hy  tbem. 
These  virgins  are  represented  holding  this  plant  in  their  hands,  jnst 
as  t]ie  Yirgiii,  adored  by  the  Christians,  is  represented  at  tbe  present 
day.*     Hr.  Squire,  speaking  of  this  plant,  says : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  '  Nympht ' 
—  lotus  or  waterOily  —  ia  held  aacred 
throughout  the  East,  and  the  varioua  sects 
of  Uiat  quarter  of  tbe  globe  represented 
their  deities  either  decorated  wkb  its 
flowers,  holding  it  as  a  sceptrt',  or  sealed 
on  a  lotus  throne  or  pedestal.  Lactluni, 
the  beautiful  Iliudoo  goddess,  is  ossoci- 
■ted  with  the  lotus.  The  Egyptian  Tiit  is 
often  called  tbe  '  Lotaa-craieiuxl,'  in  the 
ancieat  iuvocaliuDS.  The  Mexican  god- 
dess Gorieoll,  is  often  represented  with  a 
water-plant   resembling  tbe  lotua  in  her 

In  Egyptian  and  Hindoo  my- 
thology, the  ofEspring  of  tlie  virgin 
is  made  to  bniiee  the  head  of  tbe 
serpent,  but  the  Romanists  havegiven  this  office  to  the  mother.  Mary 
is  often  s«en  represented  standing  on  the  serpent,  Fig.  17  alludes 
to  this,  and  to  her  immaculate  conception,  whicli,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  declared  by  the  Pope  and  council  in  1851,  Tbe  notion  of  the 
divinity  of  Mary  was  broached  by  some  at  tbe  Conncil  of  Nice, 
and  they  were  thence  named  Marianites. 

The  Christian  Fatiier  Epiplianins  accounts  for  the  fact  of  tbe 
Egyptians  worshiping  a  virgin  and  child,  by  declaring  that  the 
prophecy — "  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bring  forth  a  aoa" 
— roost  have  been  revealed  to  them.' 

In  an  ancient  Christian  work,  called  the  "Chronicle  of  Alex- 
andria," occurs  the  following : 


>  Ptgiui  and  Chrintlan  Symbol  iiin,  pp.  4,  S.  iplit  ■pricot,  the  pomegniuti,  I 

■BeeKolgbt:  Ancieot  Art  and  Mftholugj,  ttieViue.  Jun  aawu  tbeanclsut  V 

pp.  U,  101.  lOj.  iDman  :  Ancleat  iraUba,  vol,  1.  p.  I 
"We  «c.  la  plcUirea,  Ibat  ibaVlcglD  tni  ■  Serpent  Symtral,  p.  SB. 

CUM  an  aiwclaied  Id  modem  time*  with  Iti*  •  TitWi  Dtaga^  p.  U6. 
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*'  Watch  how  Egypt  has  constructed  the  childbirth  of  a  virgin,  and  the  birth 
of  her  son,  who  was  exposed  in  a  crib  to  the  adoration  of  the  people.**^ 

We  have  another  Egyptian  Virgin  Mother  in  Neith  or  Nout, 
mother  of  "  Osiris  the  Saviour."  She  was  known  as  the  "  Oreat 
Mother,"  and  yet  "Immaculate  Virgin.""  M.  Beauregard  speaks 
of 

"  The  Immaculate  >  Conception  of  the  Virgin  (Mary),  who  can  henceforth,  as 
well  as  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  the  mysterious  Neith,  boast  of  having  come  fnm 
herself,  and  of  having  given  birth  to  god."* 

What  is  known  in  Christian  countries  as  "  Candlemas  day,"  or 
the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  of  Egyptian  origin.  The 
feast  of  Candlemas  was  kept  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  honor  of 
the  goddess  Neith,  and  on  the  very  day  that  is  marked  on  our 
Christian  almanacs  as  "  Candlemas  day."* 

The  ancient  Chaldees  believed  in  a  celestial  virgin,  who  had 
purity  of  body,  loveliness  of  person,  and  tenderness  of  affection ; 
and  who  was  one  to  whom  the  erring  sinner  could  appeal  with 
more  chance  of  success  than  to  a  stern  father.  She  was  portrayed 
as  a  mother,  although  a  virgin,  with  a  child  in  her  arms.* 

The  ancient  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  worshiped  a  goddess 
mother,  and  son,  who  was  represented  in  pictures  and  in  images  as 
an  infant  in  his  mother's  arms  (see  Fig.  No.  18).  Her  name  was 
Mylittay  the  divine  son  was  Tammm^  the  Saviour,  whom  we  have 
seen  rose  from  the  dead.  He  was  invested  with  all  his  father's 
attributes  and  glory,  and  identified  with  him.  He  was  worshiped 
as  mediator.* 

There  was  a  temple  at  Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mylitta,  and  was  the  most  celebrated  one  in  Grecian 
times.^ 

The  ancient  Etrusca/ns  worshiped  a  Virgin  Mother  and  Son. 
who  was  represented  in  pictures  and  images  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother.  This  was  the  goddess  Nutria^  to  be  seen  in  Fig.  No. 
19.  On  the  arm  of  the  mother  is  an  inscription  in  Etruscan 
letters.  This  goddess  was  also  worshiped  in  Italy.  Long  before 
the  Christian  era  temples  and  statues  were  erected  in  memory 
of  her.  "  To  the  Great  Goddess  Nutria,"  is  an  inscription  which 
has  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  her. 
No   doubt    the   Roman    Church   would   have  claimed  her  for  a 


>  Bonwlck*8  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  14S. 

« Ibid.  p.  115. 

•  Qaoted  In  Ibid.  p.  116. 

« Ibid.,  and  Kenrlck't  Egypt. 


*  Inman*s  Ancient  Faiths,  toL  t  p.  60. 

*  See  Monomental  diristianity,  p.  ttl. 
Ancient  Faitha,  yoI.  ii.  p.  850. 

V  Ancient  Faiths,  yoL  1.  p.  818. 
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Ibdonna,  but  most  wilackily  for  them,  eho  has  the  oame 
"Jfvtria,"  in  Etruecan  letters  on  her  arm,  after  the  EtmscaD 
pBctice. 

The  Egyptkn  Jsts  was  also  worshiped  in  Italy,  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  all  images  of  her,  with  the  infant 
Honu  in  her  arms,  have  been  adopted,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
by  the  Christiana,  even  though  they  represent  her  and  her  child 
as  Uaek  as  au  Ethiopian,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  that 
Devaki  and  Crishna  were  represented. 


The  children  of  Israel,  who,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  previous 
chapter,  were  idolaters  of  the  worst  kind — worshiping  the 
ton,  moon  and  stars,  and  offering  hnman  sacrifices  to  their  god, 
Holoch — were  also  worshipers  of  a  Virgin  Mother,  whom  they 
B^led  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven." 

Jeremiah,  who  appeared  in  Jerusalem  abont  the  year  625  B.a, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  prophets  and  reformers,  rebukes  the 
Israelites  for  their  idolatry  and  worship  of  the  "  Qneen  of  Heaven," 
whereopon  they  answer  him  as  follows  : 

"  Aa  for  the  word  that  thou  hast  Bpoken  unto  us,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, we 
wiU  oot  hearken  unto  thee.  But  ne  will  certainly  do  whatsoever  thing  goeth 
forth  out  of  our  own  mouth,  to  bum  iacenee  unto  the  QiMun  of  Sisaeen,  and  to 
pour  out  drink  offeringa  unto  her,  a*  u#  htm  done,  we,  and  mir  father*,  our  kmgt, 
tMi  ovrprineee,  in  the  dig  ofJudaA,  and  in  the  ttreeU  efjenuaitm :  for  then  we 
bad  plentj  of  victuals,  and  were  well,  and  saw  no  evil. 

"But  since  we  left  off  to  burn  incense  to  the  Qneen  of  ^aten,  and  to  pour 
Mt  drtok  offerings  unto  her,  we  have  wanted  all  thinp,  and  have  been  coaaumed 
bj  the  sword  and  by  the  famine.    And  when  we  burned  Incenao  to  the  Queen  vf 
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Beaten,  and  poured  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  did  we  make  her  eakei  to  wor- 
ship her,  and  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  without  our  men  7"' 

The  "  cakes  "  which  were  offered  to  the  "  Queen  of  Heayen  " 
by  the  Israelites  were  marked  with  a  cross,  or  other  symbol  of  snn 
worship.'  The  ancient  Egyptians  also  put  a  cross  on  their 
"sacred  cakes.""  Some  of  the  early  Christians  offered  "sacred 
cakes"  to  the  Virgin  Mary  centuries  after/ 

The  ancient  Persians  worshiped  the  Virgin  and  Child.  On 
the  monuments  of  Mithra,  the  Saviour,  the  Mediating  and  Redeem- 
ing God  of  the  Persians,  the  Virgin  Mother  of  this  god  is  to  be  seen 
Buckling  her  infant.* 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans  worshiped  the  Virgin  Mother 
and  Child  for  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  One  of  these 
was  Myrrha*  the  mother  of  JBacchtis,  the  Saviour,  who  was 
represented  with  the  infant  in  her  arms.  She  had  the  title  of 
"Queen  of  Heaven."^  At  many  a  (christian  shrine  the  infant 
Saviour  Bacchus  may  be  seen  reposing  in  the  arms  of  his  deified 
mother.     The  names  are  changed — the  ideas  remain  as  before.* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stuckley  writes : 

"Diodorus  says  Bacchus  was  bom  of  Jupiter,  the  Supreme  €k>d,  and  Ceras 
(Myrrha).  Both  Ceres  and  Proserpine  were  called  Virgo  (Virgin).  The  story  of 
this  woman  being  deserted  by  a  man,  and  espoused  by  a  god,  has  somewhat  so 
exceedingly  like  that  passage.  Matt.  L  19,  20,  of  the  blessed  Virgin's  history,  that 
we  should  wonder  at  it,  did  toe  not  tee  the  paraUeliem  infinite  between  the  eaered  and 
the  profane  JUstory  before  us. 

"  There  are  many  similitudes  between  the  Virgin  (Mary)  and  the  mother  of 
Bacchus  (also  called  Mary — see  note  6  below)— in  aU  the  old  fables.  Mary,  or 
Miriam,  St.  Jerome  interprets  Myrrha  Maris.  Orpheus  calls  the  mother  of 
Bacchus  a  Sea  Goddess  (and  the  mother  of  Jesus  is  called  '  Mary,  Star  of  the 
Sea.*y 

Thus  we  see  that  the  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Stuckley  has  clearly 


1  Jeremiah,  xUy.  16-22. 

*  See  ColenBO*8  Lectnrea,  p.  297,  and  Bon- 
wick's  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  148. 

*  S*e  tbe  Pontateach  Examined,  toI.  vl.  p. 
115,  App.,  und  Bonwick'8  Egyptian  Belief,  p. 
148. 

*  See  King's  Gnostics,  p.  91,  and  Monamen- 
tal  Christianity,  p.  224. 

*  See  Dnpnis:  Origin  of  Relig.  Belief,  p.  237. 

*  It  woald  seem  more  than  chance  that  so 
many  of  the  virgin  mothers  and  goddesses  of 
antiquity  slionld  have  (he  name  name.  The 
mother  of  Bocc/lus  was  Myrrha  :  tbe  mother  of 
Mercury  or  Hermes  was  Myrrha  or  Maia  (See 
Ferguison's  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  p.  186, 
and  lnman*s  Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.'>3);  the 
mother  of  the  Siamese  Saviour— Sommona  Ca- 
dom— was  called  Maya  Maria,  i. «.,  "■  the  Great 
Mary  ;**  the  mother  of  Adonis  was  Myrrha 


(See  Anacalypsia,  toI.  I.  p.  814,  and  Iiiman*a 
Ancient  FaiUiiB,  vol.  ii.  p.  258);  tbe  mother  of 
Buddha  was  Maya;  now,  all  these  namea, 
whether  Myrrha,  Maia  or  Maria,  are  the  same 
as  Mary,  the  name  of  the  mother  of  the  Chris- 
tian Saviour.  (See  Inman's  Ancient  Faiths, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  858  and  780.  Also,  Dnnlap's  Myt- 
teries  of  Adoni,  p.  124.)  The  month  of  May 
was  sacred  to  these  goddesses,  so  likewise  ia 
it  sacred  to  tbe  Virgin  Mary  at  the  present 
day.  She  was  also  called  Myrrha  and  Maria,  as 
well  as  Mary.  (See  Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  804, 
and  Son  of  the  Man,  p.  28.) 

^  Higgins :    Anacalypsis,   vol.   i.   pp.    80S, 
804. 

•  Prof.  Wilder,  in  "  Evolution,"  June,  TT. 
Isis  Unveiled,  vol.  ii. 

*  Stuckley  :  Pal.  Sac.  No.  1  p.  8i,  in  Anac- 
alypsis, i.  p.  804. 
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made  out  that  the  story  of  Mary,  the  ^'  Queen  of  Heaven,"  the 
"  Star  of  the  Sea,"  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  with  her  translation  to 
heaven,  &c.,  was  an  old  story  long  before  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
bom.  After  this  Stuckley  observes  that  the  Pagcm  "  Queen  of 
Heaven  "  has  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.  This,  as  we 
have  observed  above,  is  the  case  of  the  Christicm  "Queen  of 
Heaven"  in  almost  every  Romish  church  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

The  goddess  Gybde  was  another.  She  was  equally  called  the 
"Queen  of  Heaven"  and  the  "Mother  of  God."  As  devotees 
now  collect  alms  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  did  they  in 
ancient  times  in  the  name  of  Cybele.  The  Odlli  now  used  in  the 
churches  of  Italy,  were  anciently  used  in  the  worship  of  Cybele 
(called  OaUianJmSy  and  sang  by  her  priests).  "  Our  Lady  Day," 
or  the  day  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Boman  Ohurch,  was  here- 
tofore dedicated  to  Cybele.* 

Minervay  who  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  "Virgin 
Queen,"*  was  extensively  worshiped  in  ancient  Greece.  Among 
the  innumerable  temples  of  Greece,  the  most  beautiful  was  the 
Parthenon^  meaning,  the  Temple  of  the  Virgin  Goddess.  It  was 
a  magnificent  Doric  edifice,  dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  presiding 
deity  of  Athens. 

Juno  was  called  the  "  Virgin  Queen  of  Heaven."'  She  was 
represented,  like  Isis  and  2la/ry^  standing  on  the  crescent  moon,* 
and  was  considered  the  special  protectress  of  women,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  just  as  Mary  is  considered  at  the  prdsent 
day. 

Dianay  who  had  the  title  of  "Mother,"  was  nevertheless 
famed  for  her  virginal  purity.*  She  was  represented,  like  Isis 
and  Mary^  with  stars  surrounding  her  head.* 

The  ancient  Muscovites  worshiped  a  sacred  group,  composed 
of  a  woman  with  a  male  child  in  her  lap,  and  another  standing  by 
her.  They  had  likewise  another  idol,  called  the  golden  heifetj 
which,  says  Mr.  Knight,  "  seems  to  have  been  the  animal  symbol 
of  the  same  personage."^  Here  we  have  the  Virgin  and  infant 
Saviour,  with  the  companion  (John  the  Baptist),  and  ' '  The  Lamb 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  among  the  ancient  Musoo- 

>  Higglns  :  Anacalypels,  tol.  i.  p.  806.  *  Bee  Monamenial  Cbrittlanlty,  p.  808— Fig. 

s  See  Beirs  Pantheon,  and  Knight :  Andent  144. 
Art  and  Mytho.,  p.  175.  *  See  Knight :  Anct  Art  and  ICytho.,  ppb 

*  See  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  78.    Anacalyp-  175, 178. 
■la,  Tol.  ii.  p.  8S,  and  Bell's  Pantheon,  yoL  U.  *  See  Montfancon,  yoL  L  plate  xoiL 

F-Ild  V  Knight's  Anct.  Art  and  Kjtho.,  p.  Mr. 
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fritM  before  the  time  of  Christ  Jesus.  This  goddess  had  also  the 
title  of  "  Queen  of  Heaven.* 

The  ancient  Germans  worshiped  a  virgin  goddess  under  the 
the  name  of  Hertha^  or  Ostara,  who  was  fecundated  by  the  active 
spirit,  i.d.,  the  "  Holy  Spirit."*  She  was  represented  in  images 
as  a  woman  with  a  diild  in  her  arms.  This  image  was  oonmion  in 
their  consecrated  forests,  and  was  held  peculiarly  sacred.'  The 
Christian  celebration  called  hosier  derived  its  namie  from  this 
goddess. 

The  ancient  Scandmavicma  worshiped  a  virgin  goddess  called 
Disa.     Mr.  K.  Payne  Ejiight  tells  us  that : 

"This  goddess  is  delineated  on  ttie  sacred  drums  of  the  Laplanders,  aewm' 
panied  by  a  child,  similar  to  the  Bdrus  of  the  Egyptians,  who  so  often  appears  in 
the  lap  of  Isis  on  the  religious  monuments  of  that  people."^ 

The  ancient  8<xmdinama/M  also  worshiped  the  goddess 
Frigga.  She  was  mother  of  "  Baldur  the  Gk)od,"  his  father  being 
Odin,  the  supreme  god  of  the  northern  nations.  It  \\as  she  who 
was  addressed,  as  Mary  is  at  the  present  day,  in  order  to  obtain 
happy  marriages  and  easy  childbirths.  The  Eddas  style  her  the 
most  favorable  of  the  goddesses.* 

In  Ga/uly  the  ancient  Druids  worshiped  the  Vi/rgo-Paritura  as 
the  ^'  Mother  of  God,"  and  a  festival  was  annually  celebrated  in 
honor  of  this  virgin.* 

In  the  year  1747  a  monument  was  found  at  Oxford,  England, 
of  pagan  origin,  on  which  is  exhibited  a  female  nursing  an  infant.* 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Virgin  and  Child  were  worshiped,  in 
pagan  times,  from  China  to  Britain,  and,  if  we  turn  to  the  New 
World,  we  shall  find  the  same  thing  there ;  for,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Inman,  "  even  in  Mexico  the  '  Mother  and  Child '  were  wor- 
shiped."' 

This  mother,  who  had  the  title  of  "  Virgin,"  and  "  Queen 
of  Heaven,"*  was  Cliimalman,  or  Sochiquetzal,  and  the  infant 
was  Quetzalcoatle,  the  crucified  Saviour.  Lord  Eingsborough 
says: 

"She  who  represented  *Our  Lady'  (among  the  ancient  Mexicans)  had  her 
hair  tied  up  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian  women  tie  and  fasten  their  hair, 

>  AnacalypBis,  yo\.  il.  pp.  109, 110.  Celtic  Draids,  p.  168,  and  Taylor^s  Diegetia,  p. 

s  See  Knight's  Anct  Art  and  Mytbo.,  p.  81.  184. 

•  See  Prog.  Betig.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  874,  and  ">  See  Celtic  Draids,  p.  168,  and  Dapuia,  p. 
Mallet :  Northern  Antiqnities.  887. 

4  Knight :  Anct.  Art  and  Mytho.,  p.  147.  *  Ancient  Faitha,  yoI.  i.  p.  100. 

•  See  Mallet's  Northern  Antiqaitles.  *  See  Anacalypaia,  toL  IL  p.  88,  and  Msifr 

•  See  Higgina :  Anacalypais,  roL  IL  pp.  106,  ican  Antiqnitiea,  yoL  yL  p.  178. 
100,  MB.   Dapola :  Orig.  Belig.  Belief,  p.  967. 
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and  in  the  knot  behind  was  inserted  a  small  erou,  bj  which  it  was  intended  to 
show  that  she  was  the  Most  Holy.'*' 

The  Mexicans  had  pictures  of  this  "  Heavenly  Qoddess "  on 
long  pieces  of  leather,  which  they  rolled  up.* 

The  annunciation  to  the  Yirgin  Chimalman,  that  she  should  be- 
come the  mother  of  the  Saviour  Quetzalcoatle,  was  the  subject  of  a 
Mexican  hieroglyphic,  and  is  remarkable  in  more  than  one  respect. 
She  appears  to  be  receiving  a  bunch  of  flowers  from  the  embassador 
or  angel,"  which  brings  to  mind  the  lotvs^  the  sacred  plant  of 
the  East,  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pagan  and  Christian 
virgins. 

The  25th  of  March,  which  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
ancient  Grecian  and  Koman  world,  in  honor  of  '^  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods,"  was  appointed  to  the  honor  of  the  Christian  "Mother  of 
God,"  and  is  now  celebrated  in  Catholic  countries,  and  called 
"  Lady  day."*  The  festival  of  the  conception  of  the  "  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary  "  is  also  held  on  the  very  day  that  the  festival  of  the 
miraculous  conception  of  the  "  Blessed  Virgin  Juno "  was  held 
among  the  pagans,*  which,  says  the  author  of  the  "  Perennial 
Calendar,"  "  is  a  remarkable  coincidence."'  It  is  not  such  a  very 
^^  remarkable  coincidence  "  after  all,  when  we  find  that,  even  as 
early  as  the  time  of  St.  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Neo-Csesarea,  who 
flourished  about  a.d.  240-250,  Pagan  festivals  were  changed  into 
Christian  holidays.  This  saint  was  commended  by  his  namesake 
of  Nyssa  for  changing  the  Pagan  festivals  into  Christian  holidays, 
the  better  to  draw  the  heathens  to  the  religion  of  Christ.^ 

The  month  of  Mayy  which  was  dedicated  to  the  heathen  Virgin 
Mothers,  is  also  the  month  of  Mary,  the  Christian  Virgin. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  that  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
was  universal  for  ages  before  the  Christian  era,  we  shall  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  pictures  and  images  of  the  Madonna — so 
called. 

The  most  ancient  pictures  and  statues  in  Italy  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  representations  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  infant  Jesus,  are  hlacJc.  The  infant  god,  in  the  arms 
of  his  black  mother,  his  eyes  and  drapery  white,  is  himself  perfectly 
black.' 

Godfrey  Higgins,  on  whose  authority  we  have  stated  the  above, 
informs  us  that,  at  the  time  of  his  writing — 1825-1835 — images  and 


I  Mexican  AntiqaitiM,  toI.  tI.  p.  176. 

*n}id. 

•  Ibid. 

4  Higgins  :  AnjiCA)7iMi0,  toI.  I.  p.  804. 

•Ibid.  ToL  iL  p.  as. 


•  Qnoted  In  Ibid. 

V  See  Middleton*8  Letters  from  Boms,  p. 
S. 

•  Higgins :  Anacalypsis,  ▼Oa.  i.  p  Itt. 
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paintings  of  this  kind  were  to  be  seen  at  the  cathedral  of  Motdins; 
the  famous  chapel  of  ''the  Virgin  "  at  Loretto;  the  church  of  the 
Annunciation,  the  church  of  St.  Lazaro,  and  the  church  of  8t 
Stephens,  at  Genoa;  St.  Francis,  at  Pisa;  the  church  at  Brixen^ 
in  the  Tyrol ;  the  church  at  Padua  ;  the  church  of  St  Theodore, 
at  Munich — in  the  two  last  of  which  the  white  of  the  eyes  and 
teeth,  and  the  studied  redness  of  the  lips,  are  very  observable.* 

"  The  JBambino*  at  Pome  is  black,"  says  Dr.  Inman,  "  and 
so  are  the  Virgin  and  Child  at  Loretto."'  Many  more  are  to  be 
seen  in  Borne,  and  in  innumerable  other  places ;  in  fact,  says  Mr. 
Higgins, 

**  There  is  scarcely  an  old  church  in  Italy  where  some  remains  of  the  worahip 

of  the  black  Virgin,  and  black  child,  are 
not  met  with;'*  and  that  "pictnres  in 
great  numbers  are  to  be  met  with,  where 
the  white  of  the  eyes,  and  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  Upe  a  little  tinged  with  red, 
like  the  black  figures  in  the  museum 
of  the  Indian  company."^ 

Fig.  No.  20  is  a  copy  of  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  of  Loretto. 
Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  speaking 
of  it,  says : 

"  The  mention  of  Loretto  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  surprise  that  I  was  in  at 
the  first  sight  of  the  Holy  Image,  for 
its  face  is  as  black  as  a  negro's.  But 
I  soon  recollected,  that  this  very  cir- 
cumstance of  its  complexion  made  it 
bat  resemble  the  more  exactly  the  old  idok  of  Paganiam,*'* 

The  reason  assigned  by  the  Christian  priests  for  the  images  being 
black,  is  that  they  are  made  so  by  smoke  and  incense,  but,  we  may 
ask,  if  they  became  black  by  smoke,  why  is  it  that  the  wMte  drapery, 
white  teeth,  and  the  white  of  the  eyes  have  not  changed  in  color  I 
Why  are  the  lips  of  a  bright  red  color  ?  Why,  we  may  also  ask,  are 
the  black  images  crowned  and  adorned  with  jewels,  just  as  the 
images  of  the  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  virgins  are  represented  ? 

When  we  find  that  the  Virgin  Devaki,  and  the  Virgin  Isis  were 
represented  just  as  these  so-called  ancient  Christian  idols  represent 
Mary,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  Pagan  idols  adopted 
by  the  Christians. 


^  Higgins  :  Anacalypsis,  vol.  I.  p.  188. 
*  Bamldno—A  term  In  art,  descriptive  of  the 
■waddled  flgnre  of  the  infant  Savioar. 


*  Ancient  Faiths,  toI.  i.  p.  401. 

4  Higgins  :  Anacalypsls,  vol.  1.  d.  V^ 

*  Letten  from  Borne,  ^  S' 
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We  may  saj,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lundy,  '^  what  jewels  are 
doing  on  the  neck  of  this  poor  and  lowly  maid,  it  is  not  easy  to  say."' 
The  orown  is  also  foreign  to  early  representations  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  but  not  so  to  Devaki  and  Crishna,'  and  Isis  and  Horns. 
The  ooraruUion  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  unknown  to  primitive  Chris- 
tian art,  but  is  common  in  Pagan  art.'  ^'  It  may  be  well,"  says  Mr. 
Lnndy,  "  to  compare  some  of  the  oldest  Hindoo  representations  of 
the  subject  with  the  Bomish,  and  see  how  complete  the  resemblance 
is ;  "*  and  Dr.  Inman  says  that,  ^^  the  head-dress,  as  put  on  the  head 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  of  Grecian,  Egyptian,  and  Indian  origin."* 

The  whole  secret  of  the  fact  of  these  early  representations  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  Jesus — so-called — being  hlaok^  crowned,  and  cov- 
ered with  jewels,  is  that  they  are  of  pre-Christian  origin ;  they  are 
laia  and  Horus^  and  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  Devaki  and  Crishna, 
baptized  anew. 

The  Egyptian  "  Queen  of  Heaven  "  was  worshiped  in  Europe 
for  centuries  before  and  after  the  Christian  Era.*  Temples  and 
Btatues  were  also  erected  in  honor  of  Isis,  one  of  which  was  at 
Bologna,  in  Italy. 

Mr.  King  teUs  us  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian  zealously  strove  to 
reanimate  the  forms  of  that  old  religion,  whose  spirit  had  long  since 
passed  away,  and  it  was  under  his  patronage  that  the  creed  of  the 
Pharaohs  blazed  up  for  a  moment  with  a  bright  but  fictitious  lustre.^ 
To  this  period  belongs  a  beautiful  sard,  in  Mr.  King's  collection , 
representing  Serapis'  and  Isis,  with  the  legend :  ^'  Inmiaculate  is  Our 
Lady  Isis."* 

Mr.  King  further  tells  us  that : 

"  The  '  Black  Virgins  *  so  highly  reverenced  in  certain  French  eathedrals 
dming  the  long  night  of  the  middle  ages,  proved,  when  at  last  examined  criti- 
callj,  basalt  figures  of  Isis."*^ 

And  Mr.  Bonwick  says  : 
**  We  may  be  surprised  that,  as  Europe  has  Black  Madonnas,  Egypt  had  Black 


t  Monnmental  Chrietianity,  p.  206. 

s  See  Ibid.  p.  229,  and  Moore's  Hinda  Pan- 
theon, Inman's  Christian  and  Pagan  Symbol- 
isn,  Higgins'  Anacalypsis,  toI.  ii.,  where  the 
flgares  of  Crishna  and  Devaki  may  be  seen, 
crowned,  laden  with  jewels,  and  a  ray  of  glory 
ffUiToanding  their  heads. 

t  Monnmental  ChristlAnity,  p.  227. 

<n)id. 

*  Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  11.  p.  767. 

*  In  King's  Gnostics  and  their  Remains,  p. 
100,  the  anthor  gives  a  description  of  a  pro- 
cession, given  during  the  second  century  by 
Apnleins,  in  honor  of  IHs,  the  '*  Immacnlate 
Udj.'' 

22 


^  King's  Gnostics,  p.  71. 

*  "  Serapis  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
natiye  gods,  or  monsters,  who  sprung  from  the 
frultfnl  soil  of  Bgypt  The  first  of  the  Ptolemies 
had  been  commanded,  by  a  dream,  to  import 
the  mysterious  stranger  from  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  where  he  had  been  long  adored  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sinope  ;  but  his  attributes  and 
his  reign  were  so  imperfectly  understood,  that 
it  became  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  he 
represented  the  bright  orb  of  day,  or  the 
gloomy  monarch  of  the  snbterraneoiu  regioDa.* 
(Gibbon's  Bome,  toI.  iii.  p.  148.) 

•  Ibid. 

!•  King's  Gnostics,  p.  71,  not$. 
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images  and  pictures  of  lais.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  little  odd  thut  the  Vlrgis 
Mary  copies  most  honored  should  not  only  be  Black,  but  have  a  decided  Jm  etui 
of  feature."* 

The  shrine  now  known  as  that  of  the  "  Virgin  in  Amadon,"  in 
France,  was  formerly  an  old  Black  Venus* 

"  To  this  we  may  add/*  (says  Dr.  Inman),  "  that  at  the  Abbey  of  Einsiedelen, 
on  Lake  Zurich,  the  object  of  adoration  is  an  old  bladk  doU,  dressed  in  gold  bro- 
cade, and  glittering  with  jewels.  She  is  called,  apparently,  the  Virgin  of  the 
Swiss  Mountains.  My  friend,  Mr.  Newton,  also  teUs  me  that  he  saw,  over  a 
church  door  at  Ivrea,  in  Italy,  twenty-nine  miles  from  Turin,  the  fresco  of  hBUuk 
Virgin  and  child,  the  former  bearing  a  triple  crown,*** 

This  tr7j?le  crmoii  is  to  be  seen  on  the  heads  of  Pagan  gods  and 
goddesses,  especially  those  of  the  Hindoos. 
Dr.  Barlow  says : 

' '  The  doctrine  of  the  Mother  of  €k)d  was  of  Egyptian  origin.  It  was  brou^t 
in  along  with  the  worship  of  the  Madonna  by  Cyril  (Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  Cyril  of  Hypatia)  and  the  monks  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
earliest  representations  of  the  Madonna  have  quite  a  Greco-Egyptian  character, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Isis  nursing  Horns  was  the  origin  of  them 
all"* 

And  Arthur  Murphy  tells  us  that: 

*'  The  superstition  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  EgypHam  were  diffused 
over  Asia,  Greece,  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  Brotier  says,  that  inscriptiona  of  Isii 
and  Scrapis  (Horns  ?)  have  been  frequently  found  in  Oermany.  .  .  .  The  mission- 
aries who  went  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  to  propagate  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  those  parts,  saw  ma/ny  images  and  statues  of  these  gods,*** 

These  "  many  images  and  statues  of  these  gods  "  were  evidently 
baptized  anew,  given  other  names,  and  allowed  to  remain  where 
they  were. 

In  many  parts  of  Italy  are  to  be  seen  pictures  of  the  Virgin  with 
her  infant  in  her  arms,  inscribed  with  the  words :  "  Deo  Soli."  This 
betrays  their  Pagan  origin. 

1  Bon  wick's  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  141.   *'  Blaek  •  Ancient  Faiths,  toL  IL  p.  2M. 

is  the  color  of  the  Egyptian  Isis.''    (The  Boee-  «  Quoted  in  Bonwlck's  Sorptlan  Belief,  p. 

cracians,  p.  154.)  14S. 

s  Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  i.  p.  159.    In  Monte-  *  Notee  8  and  4  to  Tadtiis*  Xaonen  of  tte 

*huicon,  vol.  i.  plate  xcv.,  may  be  seen  a  rep-  Gennans. 
BMntation  of  a  Black  Venos. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

0HBI8TIAN   8YKB0LB. 

A  THOBOUOH  investigation  of  this  subject  would  require  a  volume, 
therefore,  as  we  can  devote  but  a  chapter  to  it,  it  must  necessarily 
be  treated  somewhat  slightingly. 

The  first  of  the  Christian  Symbols  which  we  shall  notice  is  the 

GROSS. 

Overwhelming  historical  facts  show  that  the  cross  was  used,  as  a 
reUffwus  emblem,  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  by  every 
nation  in  the  world.  Bishop  Colenso,  speaking  on  this  subject, 
says: — 

''From  the  dawn  of  organized  Paganism  in  ttie  Eastern  world,  to  the  final 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  West,  the  cross  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  sacred  of  symbolical  monuments.  Apart  from  any  distinc- 
tions of  social  or  intellectual  superiority,  of  caste,  color,  nationality,  or  location 
in  either  hemisphere,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  aboriginal  possession  of  every 
people  in  antiquity. 

"Diversified  forms  of  the  symbol  are  delineated  more  or  less  artistically, 
according  to  the  progress  achieved  in  civilization  at  the  period,  on  the  ruined 
walls  of  temples  and  palaces,  on  natural  rocks  and  sepulchral  gaUeries,  on 
the  hoariest  monoliths  and  the  rudest  statuary;  on  coins,  medals,  and  vases  of 
every  description;  and  in  not  a  few  instances,  are  preserved  in  the  architectural 
proportions  of  subterranean  as  well  as  superterranean  structures  of  tumuli,  as 
well  as  fanes. 

'*  Populations  of  essentially  different  culture,  tastes,  and  pursuits — the  highly- 
civilized  and  the  semi-civilized,  the  settled  and  the  nomadic — vied  with  each 
other  in  their  superstitious  adoration  of  it,  and  in  their  efforts  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  its  exceptional  import  and  virtue  amongst  their  latest  posterities. 

"  Of  the  several  varieties  of  the  cross  still  in  vogue,  as  national  and  ecclesi- 
astical emblems,  and  distinguished  by  the  familiar  appellations  of  St.  Gkorge, 
Bt.  Andrew,  the  Maltese,  the  Qreek,  the  Latin,  &c.,  &c.,  there  is  not  one  amongst 
than  the  existence  of  which  may  not  he  traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  They  toere 
the  comm/m  property  of  the  Eastern  nations. 

"  That  each  known  variety  Las  been  derived  from  a  common  source,  and  is 
emblematical  of  one  and  the  same  truth  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  forms 
identically  the  same,  whether  simple  or  complex,  cropping  out  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, in  the  Western  as  well  as  the  Eastern  hemisphere."' 

1  The  Pentateuch  Rxamlned,  toL  wi.  p.  ItS. 
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The  cross  has  been  adored  in  India  from  time  immemorial,  and 
was  a  symbol  of  m jsterions  significance  in  Brahmanical  iconography. 
It  was  the  symbol  of  the  Hindoo  god  Agni,  the  ^^  Light  of  the 
World."* 

In  the  Cave  of  Elephanta,  over  the  head  of  the  figure  represented 
as  destroying  the  infants,  whence  the  story  of  Herod  and  the  in- 
fants of  Bethlehem  (which  was  unknown  to  all  the  Jewish,  Roman, 
and  Grecian  historians)  took  its  origin,  may  be  seen  the  Mitre,  the 
Crosier,  and  the  Cross.* 

It  is  placed  by  Muller  in  the  hand  of  Siva,  Brahma,  Yishnn, 
Crishna,  Tvashtri  and  Jama.  To  it  the  worshipers  of  Vishnu  at- 
tribute as  many  virtues  as  does  the  devout  Catholic  to  the  Christian 
cross.'  Fra  Paolino  tells  us  it  was  used  by  the  ancient  kings  of 
India  as  a  sceptre.^ 

Two  of  the  principal  pagodas  of  India — ^Benares  and  Mathura — 
were  erected  in  the  forms  of  vast  crosses/  The  pagoda  at  Mathura 
T^as  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Virgin-bom  and  crucified  Saviour 
Crishna.* 

The  cross  has  been  an  object  of  profound  veneration  among  the 
Buddhists  from  the  earliest  times.  One  is  the  sacred  Swastica 
(Fig.  No.  21).  It  is  seen  in  the  old 
Buddhist  Zodiacs,  and  is  one  of  the 
symbols  in  the  Asoka  inscriptions.     It 

is  the  sectarian  mark 
of  the  Jains,  and  the 
-    ^^^^       distinctive    badge    of 
I    I  the  sect  of  Xaca  Ja- 

•■J^™^       ponicus.     The  Vaish- 

navas  of  India  have 
also  the  same  sacred 
slgn.^  And,  accord- 
ing to  Arthur  Lillie,' 
^^the  onhf  Christian  cross  in  the  cata- 
combs is  this  Buddhist  Swastica.^^ 

The  cross  is  adored  by  the  follow- 
ers of  the   Lama  of  Thibet.*     Fig.   No.    22  is   a  representation 
of    the    most     familiar    form    of    Buddhist    cross.      The    close 


Fig  N?  21 


1  Monamental  Christianity,  p.  14. 

*  BariDg-GonId  :    Carious    Myths,   p.  801. 
Higgins  :  Anac,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

«  Curious  Myths,  p.  301. 
4  Ibid.  p.  80S. 

•  Ma'irice  ;   Indian  Antiquities,   vol.  11.  p. 
369. 


•  Ibid.  vol.  ill.  p.  47. 

V  Curious  Myth9,  pp.  280-282.  Buddha  and 
Early  Buddhism,  pp.  7,  0,  and  23,  and  Anacft' 
lypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  223, 

"  Buddha  and  Early  Buddhism,  p.  2S7. 

*  Inman :  Ancit-nt  Faiths,  vol.  1.  p.  400. 
Higgins  :  Anac.,  vol.  1.  p.  880. 
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reeemblance  between  the  ancient  religion  of  Thibet  and  that 
of  the  Christians  has  been  noticed  by  many  European  trav- 
ellers and  missionaries,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Fere 
Grebillon,  Pere  Grneber,  Horace  de  la  Paon,  D'Orville,  and 
M.  L' Abb6  Hac.  The  Buddhists,  and  indeed  all  the  sects  of  India, 
marked  their  followers  on  the  head  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.' 
This  was  undoubtedly  practiced  by  almost  all  heathen  nations,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  the  Eucha/ri%t  that  the  initiates  into 
the  Heathen  mysteries  were  marked  in  that  manner. 

The  ancient  Egypticma  adored  the  cross  with  the  profoundest 
veneration.  This  sacred  symbol  is  to  be  found  on  many  of  their 
ancient  monuments,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day 
in  the  British  Museum.*  In  the  museum  of  the  London  University, 
a  cross  upon  a  Calvary  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  breast  of  one  of  the 
Egyptian  mummies.*  Many  of  the  Egyptian  images  hold  a  cross 
in  their  hand.  There  is  one  now  extant  of  the  Egyptian  Saviour 
Horus  holding  a  cross  in  his  hand,^  and  he  is  represented  as  an  in- 
fant sitting  on  his  mother's  knee,  with  a  cross  on  the  back  of  the 
Beat  they  occupy.* 

The  commonest  of  all  the  Egyptian  crosses,  the  obuz  ansata 
(Fig.  No.  23)  was  adopted  by  the  Christians.  Thus, 
beside  one  of  the  Christian  inscriptions  at  Phile  (a 
celebrated  island  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  Nile)  is 
Been  both  a  Maltese  cross  and  a  crux  ansata.*  In  a 
painting  covering  the  end  of  a  church  in  the  cemetery 
of  El  KJiargeh,  in  the  Great  Oasis,  are  three  of  these 
crosses  round  the  principal  subject,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  figure  of  a  saint.'  In  an  inscription  in  a 
Christian  church  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  in  the  desert,  these  crosses 
are  also  to  be  seen.  Beside,  or  in  the  hand  of,  the  Egyptian  gods, 
this  symbol  is  generally  to  be  seen.  When  the  Saviour  Osiris  is 
represented  holding  out  the  crux  ansata  to  a  mortal,  it  signifies 
that  the  person  to  whom  he  presents  it  has  put  off  mortality,  and 
entered  on  the  life  to  come.* 

The  Greek  cross,  and  the  cross  of  St.  Anthony,  are  also  found 


A 


>  See  Ibid. 

'See  Celtic  Dniida,  p.  128;  AnacalypeiB, 
fcL  1.  p.  217,  and  Bonwick's  Egyptian  Belief, 
pp.  216,  217  and  219. 

I  Anacalypsls,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

«  Koight :  Aoct.  Art  and  Mytho.,  p.  58. 


•  See  Inman*8  "  Symboliam,**  and  Londy's 
Monn.  Christianity,  Fig.  02. 

•  Baring-Goald  :  Carious  Mytha,  p.  28&. 

•  HoBkins'  Visit  to  the  great  Oasia,  pi.  sdL 
in  Carious  Myths,  p.  286. 

•  Carioos  Myths,  p.  286. 
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on  Egyptian  monuments.  A  figure  of  a  Shan  (Fig.  T^o.  24),  from 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  book,  has  a  necklace  round  his  throat, 
from  which  depends  a  pectoral  cross.      A  third  Egyptian  crosB  is 

that  represented  in  Fig.  No.  25,  which  is  ap- 
parently intended  for  a  Latin 
cross  rising  out  of  a  heart,  like 
the  mediaeval  emblem  of  "  Oar 
171  Crucej  Crux  in  Cords : " 
it  is  the  hierogylph  of  good- 
ness.* 

It  is  related  by  the  eccles- 
iastical historians  Socrates  and 
Sozomon,  that  when  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  was  demolished  by  one  of  the   Christian 
emperors,  beneath  the  foundation  was  discovered  a  cross.      The 
words  of  Socrates  are  as  follows : 

"  In  the  temple  of  Serapis,  now  overthrown  and  rifled  throughout,  there  were 
found  engraven  in  the  stones  certain  letters  .  .  .  resemhling  the  form  of  the 
cross.  The  which  when  both  Christians  and  Ethnics  beheld,  every  one  applied 
to  his  proper  religion.  The  Christians  affirmed  that  the  cross  was  a  sign  or 
token  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  the  proper  cognizance  of  their  profession. 
The  Ethnics  afxmched  that  therein  icae  contained  something  in  eammon,  belonging 
as  well  to  Scrapie  as  to  Christ.'** 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  connection  with  this,  that  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  saw  no  di£Eerence  between  the  worshipers  of 
Serapis  and  the  worshipers  of  Christ  Jesus.  In  a  letter  to  the  Con- 
sul Servanus  he  says : 

"  There  are  there  (in  Egypt)  Christians  who  worship  Serapis,  and  devoted  to 
Serapis  are  those  who  call  themselves  '  Bishops  of  Christ.*  *** 

The  ancient  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  cross  on 
their  sacred  cakes,  just  as  the  Christians  of  the  present  day  do  on 
Good  Friday.*  The  plan  of  the  chamber  of  some  Egyptian  sepul- 
chres has  the  form  of  a  cross,*  and  the  cross  was  worn  by  Egyptian 
ladies  as  an  ornament,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  CluJatian 
ladies  wear  it  at  the  present  day.* 

The  ancient  Babylonians  honored  the  cross  as  a  religious  symboL 
It  is  to  be  found  on  their  oldest  monuments.  Ann,  a  deity  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  mythology,  had  a  cross  for  his 


1  Carious  Hytbs,  p.  287. 

•  Socrates :  Eccl.  Hist,  lib.  t.  ch.  xvlL 

•  Qnoted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Giles :  Hebrew  and 
CbriBtiau  Records,  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  and  Rev.  Robert 
Taylor :  Diegesis,  p.  20SL 


•  See  Colenso's  Pentateuch  Bxamhied  voL 
vL  p.  116. 

•  Bonwick  :  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  U. 

•  Ibid.  p.  219. 
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sign  or  symboL'  It  is  also  the  Bjmobl  of  the  Babylonian  god  Bal.*  A 
cross  hangs  on  the  breast  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  in  the  colossal  tablet 
from  Kimroad,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Another  king,  from 
the  ruins  of  Ninevah,  wears  a  Maltese  cross  on  his  bosom.  And 
another,  from  the  hall  of  Nisroch,  carries  an  emblematic  necklace, 
to  which  a  Maltese  cross  is  attached.*  The  most  common  of  crosses, 
the  crux  anscUa  (Fig.  !No.  21)  was  also  a  sacred  symbol  among  the 
Babylonians.  It  occurs  repeatedly  on  their  cylinders,  bricks  and 
g^ns.^ 

The  ensigns  and  standards  carried  by  the  Persians  during  their 
wars  with  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  o.  335),  were  made  in  the  form 
of  a  cross — as  we  shall  presently  see  was  the  style  of  the  ancient 
Soman  standards — and  representations  of  these  cross-standards  have 
been  handed  down  to  the  present  day. 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  his  very  valuable  work  entitled : 
"  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Ancient  Babylonia,"* 
shows  the  representation  of  a  has^eUef^  of  very  ancient  antiquity, 
which  he  f ound  at  Nashi-Roustam,  or  the  Mountain  of  Sepulchres. 
It  represents  a  combat  between  two  horsemen — Baharam-Gour,  one 
of  the  old  Persian  kings,  and  a  Tartar  prince.  Baharam-Gour  is  in 
the  act  of  charging  his  opponent  with  a  spear,  and  behind  him, 
scarcely  visible,  appears  an  almost  e£Eaced  form,  which  must  have 
been  his  standard-bearer,  as  the  ensign  is  very  plainly  to  be  seen. 
This  ensign  is  a  cross.  There  is  another  representation  of  the  same 
subject  to  be  seen  in  a  bas-relief y  which  shows  the  standard-bearer 
and  his  cross  ensign  very  plainly.*  This  has-reU&f  belongs  to  a 
period  when  the  Arsace^lian  kings  governed  Persia,*  which  was 
within  a  century  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  consequently 
more  than  two  centuries  b.  o. 

Sir  Robert  also  found  at  this  place,  sculptures  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  which  are  in  the  form  of  crosses.  These  belong  to  the  early 
race  of  Persian  monarchs,  whose  dynasty  terminated  under  the  sword 
of  Alexander  the  Great.*  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Nakshi-Rajab, 
he  also  found  bas-relief 8^  among  which  were  two  figures  carrying 
a  cross-standard.  Fig.  No.  26  is  a  representation  of  this.*  It  is 
coeval  with  the  sculptures  found  at  Nashi-Roustam,'*  and  therefore 
belongs  to  a  period  before  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion. 

The  cross  is  represented  frequently  and  prominently  on  the  coins 

>  BoDwick  :   Bgyptian  Belief,  p.  218,  and  ■  Vol.  t  p.  887,  pi.  xz. 

Smith's  CbAldean  Acoount  of  GenedB,  p.  54.  *  Travels  In  Persia,  toL  i.  p.  54B,  pL  zxl. 

•  Bgyptian  Belief,  p.  218.  *  n>id.  p.  6£9,  and  pi.  ztL 

*  Bonomi :   Ninevah  and  Its  Palaces,    in  *  n>ld.,  and  pi.  xrii. 
Corions  Myths,  p.  887.  *  Ibid.  pi.  zxrii. 

«  Onrions  Myths,  p.  287.  >•  Ibid.  p.  578. 
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of  Asia  Minor.  Several  have  a  ram  or  lamb  on  one  side,  «&d  a  croes 
on  the  other.'  On  some  of  the  earl;  coins  of  the  Fheniciana,  the 
croea  Ib  found  attached  to  a  chaplet  of  beads  placed  in  a  circle,  eo  aa 
to  form  a  complete  rosary,  sach  as  the 
Lamas  of  Thibet  and  Cliina,  the  Hin- 
doos, and  the  Roman  Catholics,  now 
tell  over  while  they  pray.'  On  a 
Fhenician  medal,  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Oitinm,  in  Cyprus,  and  printed  in 
Dr.  Clark's  "  Travels  "  (vol.  ii.  e.  xL), 
are  engraved  a  etom,  a  rosary,  and  a 
lamb.*  This  is  the  "  Lamb  of  Ood 
who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world." 

The  ancient  Etruscans  revered  the 
cross  as  a  religions  emblem.  This 
sacred  sign,  accompanied  with  the 
heart,  is  to  be  seen  on  their  monn- 
ments.  Fig.  "So.  27,  taken  from  the  work  of  Gorrio  (Tab.  xzzv.), 
shows  an  ancient  tomb  with  angels  and  the  croes  thereon.  It 
would  answer  perfectly  for  a  Chris- 
tian cemetery. 


The  cross  was  adored  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
centnriee  before  the  Angnstan  era.  An  ancient  inscription  in 
Thessaly  is  accompanied  by  a  Calvary  cross  (Fig.  Ko.  28) ;  and 
Greek  crosses  of  equal  arms  adorn  the  tomb  of  iUjdas  (one  of  the 
ftQcient  kings),  in  Fhrygia.* 

■  Onflow  Hrttai,  p.2M.  •  B«a  niDiMtlan  in  Antcaljiida,  toI.  L  f. 

■Kri^:  AnctAitanilMTtlKi.,  p.  tl.  »l. 

•  BulDs-Ooilil :  Cnrtou  Hjtlu,  p.  Wl. 
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Tlie  adoration  of  the  croes  by  the  Bomans  is  spoken  of  by  the 
Ohristian  Father  Minncius  Felix,  when  denying  the  diai^  of  idol- 
atry which  was  made  against  his  sect. 

"  As  for  the  adoration  of  cross,"  (says  he  to  the  Romans),  "which  you  object 
•gainst  us,  I  must  tell  you  that  we  neither  adore  crosses  nor  desire  them.  Tou 
h  is,  ye  Pagans,  who  worship  wooden  gods,  who  are  the  most  likely  people  to 
adore  wooden  crosses,  as  being  part  of  the  same  substance  with  your  deities. 
For  what  else  are  your  ensigns,  flf^,  and  standards,  but  crosses,  gilt  and  beauti- 
foL  Your  yictorious  trophies  not  only  represent  a  cross,  but  a  cross  with  a  man 
aponit"> 

The  principal  silver  coin  among  the  Bomans,  called  the  de- 
narifiSy  had  on  one  side  a  personiJScation  of  Borne  as  a  warrior  with 
a  helmet,  and  on  the  reverse,  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  The 
driver  had  a  cross-standard  in  one  hand.  This  is  a  representation  of 
a  denarius  of  the  earliest  kind,  which  was  iirst  coined  296  b.  c* 
The  cross  was  nsed  on  the  roll  of  the  Boman  soldiery  as  the  sign  of 
U/e.' 

Bat,  long  before  the  Bomans,  long  before  the  Etruscans,  there 
lived  in  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy  a  people  to  whom  the  croes  was  a 
religious  symbol,  the  sign  beneath  which  they  laid  their  dead  to  rest ; 
a  people  of  whom  history  tells  nothing,  knowing  not  their  name ; 
but  of  whom  antiquarian  research  has  learned  this,  that  they  lived 
in  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  that  they  dwelt  in  villages 
built  on  platforms  over  lakes,  and  that  they  trusted  to  the  cross  to 
guard,  and  may  be  to  revive,  their  loved  ones  whom  they  committed 
to  the  dust. 

The  examination  of  the  tombs  of  Golasecca  proves,  in  a  most 
convincing,  positive,  and  precise  manner  that  which  the  terramares 
of  Emilia  had  only  indicated,  but  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
cemetery  of  Yillanova,  that  above  a  thousand  years  b.  c,  the  cross 
was  already  a  religious  emblem  of  frequent  employment.^ 

"It  is  more  than  a  coincidence," (says  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-€k>uld),  "that 
Osiris  by  the  cross  should  give  life  eternal  to  the  spirits  of  the  just;  that  with 
tlie  cross  Thor  should  smite  the  head  of  the  great  Serpent,  and  bring  to  life  those 
who  were  slain ;  that  beneath  the  cross  the  Muysca  mothers  should  lay  their 
babes,  trusting  to  that  sign  to  secure  them  from  the  power  of  evil  spirits;  that 
with  that  symbol  to  protect  them,  the  ancient  people  of  Northern  Italy  should 
lay  them  down  in  the  dust."* 

The  cross  was  also  found  among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.* 
It  was  a  sacred  emblem  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians. 

X  OcUTtnt,  ch.  xxlx.  «  Ibid.  pp.  291,  296. 

•  See  Cluunben*B  Bncyclo.,  art  '*  nenariaa/*  *  Ibid.  p.  811. 

•  Corknu  llTths,  p.  201.  *  The  PeDtateoch  Kzamlned,  toI.  vi.  p.  116. 
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"It  occurs  "(says  Mr.  R  Pajme  Knight),  '*on  many  llunic  monomentt 
foond  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which  are  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  apt 
proach  of  Christianity  to  those  countries,  and,  probably,  to  its  appearance  in 
the  world."' 

Their  god  Thor,  son  of  the  Supreme  god  Odin,  and  the  goddess 
Freyga,  had  the  hammer  for  his  symbol.  It  was  with  this  hammer 
that  Thor  crushed  the  Jiead  of  the  great  Mitgard  serpent,  that  he 
destroyed  the  giants,  that  he  restoi-ed  the  dead  goats  to  life,  which 
drew  his  car,  that  he  consecrated  the  pyre  of  Baldur.  This  ha/m/m&r 
was  a  cross,* 

The  cross  of  Thor  is  still  used  in  Iceland  as  a  magical  sign  in 
connection  with  storms  of  wind  and  rain. 

King  Olaf,  Longfellow  tells  us,  when  keeping  OhriBtmas  at 
Drontheim : 

"  O'er  his  drinking-horn,  the  sign 
He  made  of  the  Cross  Divine, 
And  he  drank,  and  mutter'd  his  prayers; 
But  the  Berserks  evermore 
Made  the  sign  of  the  hammer  of  Thor 

Over  theirs." 

Actually,  they  both  made  the  same  symbol. 

This  we  are  told  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  in  the  Heimskringla 
(Saga  iv.  c.  18),  when  he  describes  the  sacrifice  at  Lade,  at  which 
King  Hakon,  Athelstan's  foster-son,  was  present : 

"Now  when  the  first  full  goblet  was  flUed,  Earl  Sigurd  spoke  some  words 
over  it,  and  blessed  it  in  Odin's  name,  and  drank  to  the  king  out  of  the  horn; 
and  the  king  then  took  it,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  it  Then  said 
Eaare  of  Greyting,  '  What  does  the  king  mean  by  doing  so?  wUl  he  not  sacri- 
fice?' But  Earl  Sigurd  replied,  '  The  King  is  doing  what  all  of  you  do  who 
trust  in  your  power  and  strength;  for  he  is  blessing  the  full  goblet  in  the  name 
of  Thor,  by  making  the  sign  of  his  hammer  over  it  before  he  drinks  it"* 

The  cross  was  also  a  sacred  emblem  among  the  Zaplanden. 
*^  In  solemn  sacrifices,  all  the  Lapland  idols  were  marked  with  it 
from  the  blood  of  the  victims."* 

It  was  adored  by  the  ancient  Druids  of  Britain,  and  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  so-called  "  fire  towers  "  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The 
^^  consecrated  trees "  of  the  Druids  had  a  cross  heamft  attached  to 
them,  making  the  figure  of  a  cross.  On  several  of  the  most  curious 
and  most  ancient  monuments  of  Britain,  the  cross  is  to  be  seen,  evi- 
dently cut  thereon  by  the  Druids.  Many  large  stones  throughout 
Ireland  have  these  Druid  crosses  cut  in  them.* 

1  Anct  Art  and  Mytko.,  p.  80.  *  Knight :  Ancient  Art  and  Mytiio.,  p.  80. 

•  Corioos  Myths,  pp.  280,  281.  •  8e«  Celtic  Dmids,  pp.  128,  180,  181. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  281,  288. 
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OldaDd  observes,  in  his  "  Attempt  to  Eevive  Celtic  Literature,'* 
that  the  Druids  taught  the  doctrine  of  an  overruling  providence,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul :  that  thej  had  also  their  Lent,  their 
Purgatory,  their  Paradise,  their  Hell,  their  Sanctuaries,  and  the 
similitude  of  the  May-pole  inform  to  the  cross,^ 

"  In  the  Island  of  I-cora-kill,  at  the  monastery  of  the  Culdees, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty 
crosses."*  The  Caaba  at  Mecca  was  surrounded  by  three  hundred 
and  sixty  crosses.*  This  number  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Christianity,  but  is  to  be  found  everywhere  among  the  ancients. 
It  represents  the  number  of  days  of  the  ancient  year.* 

When  the  Spanish  missionaries  first  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of 
America^  in  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were  amazed  to  find  that 
the  cross  was  as  devoutly  worshiped  by  the  red  Indians  as  by  them- 
selves. The  hallowed  symbol  challenged  their  attention  on  every 
hand,  and  in  almost  every  variety  of  form.  And,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  the  cross  was  not  only  associated  with  other  objects  cor- 
responding in  every  particular  with  those  delineated  on  Babylonian 
monuments  ;  but  it  was  also  distinguished  by  the  Catholic  appella- 
tions, "  the  tree  of  subsistence,"  "  the  wood  of  health,"  "  the  emblem 
of  Kfe,"  Ac' 

When  the  Spanish  missionaries  found  that  the  cross  was  no  new 
object  of  veneration  to  the  red  men,  they  were  in  doubt  whether  to 
ascribe  the  fact  to  the  pious  labors  of  St.  Thomas,  whom  they  thought 
might  have  found  his  way  to  America,  or  the  sacrilegious  subtlety 
of  Satan.  It  was  the  central  object  in  the  great  temple  of  Coza- 
mel,  and  is  still  preserved  on  the  bds-reliefs  of  the  ruined  city  of 
Palenque.  From  time  immemorial  it  had  received  the  prayers 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Aztecs  and  Toltecs,  and  was  suspended  as  an 
august  emblem  from  the  walls  of  temples  in  Popogan  and  Cundin- 
amarca.* 

The  mined  city  of  Palenque  is  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  of 
Central  America.  It  was  not  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards.  They  discovered  the  temples  and  pal- 
aces of  Chiapa,  but  of  Palenque  they  knew  nothing.  According  to 
tradition  it  was  founded  by  Votan  in  the  ninth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  principal  building  in  this  ruined  city  is  the 
palace.     A  noble  tower  rises  above  the  courtyard  in  the  centre.     In 

>  Cleland,  p.  102,  In  Anac.  1.  p.  716.  «  See  Maarice  :  Indian  Antlqaltle«,  vol.  U. 

*  Celtic  Druids,   p.    242,   and  Ctiamben^s      103. 

Bncyclo.,  art.  "  CroBs."  •  The    Pentatench  Examined,   vol.   vi.   p. 

•  Ibid.  IH- 

•  Brinton  :  Myths  of  the  New  World,  p.  95. 
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this  building  are  Boveral  small  temples  or  chapels,  with  altars  stand- 
ing. At  the  back  of  one  of  these  altars  is  a  slab  of  gjrpsom,  on 
which  are  sculptured  two  figures,  one  on  each  side  of  a  cross  (Fig. 
No.  29).  The  cross  is  surrounded  witli  rich  feather- work,  and  orna- 
mental chains.'  ^'  The  style  of  scripture,"  says  Mr.  Baring-Gould, 
^'  and  the  accompanying  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  leave  no  room 
for  doubting  it  to  be  a  heathen  representation.'" 

The  same  cross  is  represented  on  old  pre-MexicanMSS.,  as  in 
the  Dresden  Oodex,  and  that  in  the  possession  of  Herr  Fejervary,  at 

the  end  of  which  is  a  colossal  cross,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  represented  a  bleed- 
ing deity,  and  figures  stand  round  a  Tau 
cross,  upon  which  is  perched  the  sacred 
bird.' 

The  cross  was  also  used  in  the  north 
of  Mexico.  It  occurs  among  the  Mix- 
tecas  and  in  Queredaro.  Siguenza  speaks 
of  an  Indian  cross  which  was  found  in 
the  ca/e  of  Mixteca  Baja.  Among  the 
ruins  on  the  island  of  Zaputero,  in  Lake 
Nicaragua,  were  also  found  old  crosses 
reverenced  by  the  Indians.  White  marble 
crosses  were  found  on  the  island  of  St 
Ulloa,  on  its  discoveiy.  In  the  state  of 
Oaxaca,  the  Spaniards  found  that  wooden  crosses  were  erected 
as  sacred  symbols,  so  also  in  Aguatoleo,  and  among  the  Zapa- 
tecas.  The  cross  was  venerated  as  far  as  Florida  on  one  side,  and 
Oibola  on  the  other.  In  South  America,  the  same  sign  was  consid- 
ered symbolical  and  sacred.  It  was  revered  in  Paraguay.  In  Pern 
the  Incas  honored  a  cross  made  out  of  a  single  piece  of  jasper ;  it 
was  an  emblem  belonging  to  a  former  civilization.* 

Among  the  Muyscas  at  Oumana  the  cross  was  regarded  with 
devotion,  and  was  believed  to  be  endowed  with  power  to  drive  away 
evil  spirits;  consequently  new-bom  children  were  placed  under  the 
sign.' 

The  Toltecs  said  that  their  national  deity  Quetzalcoatle— whom 
we  have  found  to  be  a  virgin-born  and  crucified  Saviour — had  intro* 


>  BtephflDi :  Central  Amerlwi,  toL  U.  p.  8M, 
la  Coilooi  Kyths,  p.  K6. 

*  Cariou  Mjths,  p.  MS. 

•  Klemm  Knltiui«ic]ilclite»  t.  148.  in  Cort- 


ooi  Mytlia,  pp.  906,  800. 

«  CnrioiM  Myths,  p.  800. 

•  MtLller :  Oetchlchte  dcr  Amcritaaiaebaa 
Umligionen,  In  Ibid. 
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dnced  the  sign  and  ritual  of  the  cro66|  and  it  was  called  the  ^^  Tree 
of  Nutriment,"  or  "  Tree  of  Life."' 

ICalcom,  in  his  '^  Antiquities  of  Britain/'  says  • 

"  Gomara  tells  that  St  Andrew's  cross,  which  is  the  same  with  that  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  in  great  veneration  among  the  Cumas,  in  South  America,  and  that 
they  fortified  themselves  with  the  cross  against  the  incursions  of  evU  spirits,  and 
were  in  use  to  put  them  upon  new-bom  infants;  which  Uiing  very  Justly  deserves 
admiration."* 

Felix  Oabrara,  in  his  ^^Description  of  the  Ancient  City  ol 
Mexico,"  says : 

"  The  adoration  of  the  cross  has  been  more  general  in  the  world,  than  that 
of  any  other  emblem.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  fine  city  of  Mexico, 
near  Pdenque,  where  there  are  many  examples  of  it  among  the  hieroglyphics  on 
\he  buildings."* 

In  ^  Ohambers's  Encyclopsedia  "  we  find  the  following : 

"  It  appears  that  the  sign  of  the  erosi  was  in  use  aa  an  emblsm  having  certain 
rdiiffiaui  and  mysUc  meanings  attached  to  it,  long  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the 
Spanish  conquerors  were  astonished  to  find  it  an  cf^ject  ef  rdigioui  veneration 
among  toe  nations  of  Central  and  South  America."^ 

Lord  Elingsborough,  in  his  ^^  Antiquities  of  Mexico,"  speaks  of 
crosses  being  found  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Yucatan.*  He  also  informs 
08  that  the  hcmner  of  Montezuma  was  a  cross,  and  that  the  historical 
paintings  of  the  ^^  Oodex  Yaticanus  "  represent  him  carrying  a  cross 
as  his  banner.* 

A  very  fine  and  highly  polished  marble  cross  which  was  taken 
from  the  Incas,  was  placed  in  the  Boman  Catholic  cathedral  at 
Ouzco/ 

Few  cases  have  been  more  powerful  in  producing  mistakes  in 
ancient  history,  than  the  idea,  hastily  taken  by  Christians  in  all  ages, 
that  every  monument  of  antiquity  marked  with  a  cross,  or  with  any 
of  those  symbols  which  they  conceived  to  be  monograms  of  their  god, 
was  of  Christian  origin.  The  early  Christians  did  not  adopt  it  as 
one  of  their  symbols ;  it  was  not  until  Christianity  began  to  be  pa- 
ganized that  it  became  a  Christian  monogram,  and  even  then  it  was 
not  the  cross  as  we  know  it  to-day.  ^^  It  is  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  Jifth  century  that  the  pure  form  of  the  cross  emerges  to 
light."*  The  cross  of  Constantino  was  nothing  more  than  the  ^ , 
the  monogram  of  Osiris,  and  afterwards  of  Christ.*     This  is  seen 

>  Cnrloiu  Myths,  p.  801.  *  HlgRins  :  Anacftlypals,  toL  IL  p.  82. 

s  Quoted  in  Anacalypcis,  rol.  it.  p.  80.  *  JameMn's  Hist  of  Our  Lord  in  Art,  ^ol. 

*  Quoted  in  Celtic  Draida,  p.  181.  U.  p.  818. 

«  Cbamben*!  Encyclo.,  art  "  Croea.**  *  "  Theae  two  letters  in  the  old  Samaritan, 

*  Mexican  Antiquities,  vol.  ▼!.  pp.  185, 180.       aa  found  on  colna,  stand,  the  first  for  400,  the 
•Ibid.  p.  179.  second  for  800-000.    This  U  the  staff  of  Osiris. 
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from  the  fact  that  the  ^'  Labarum^^  or  sacred  banner  of  CSonatantine 
—on  which  was  placed  the  sign  by  which  he  was  to  conqner — ^was 
inscribed  with  this  sacred  monogram.  Fig.  Ko.  30  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Labamm,  taken  from  Smith's  Dictionaly  of  the  Bible. 
The  anthor  of  "  The  History  of  Our  Lord  in  Art "  says : 

*'  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  cross  of  Constantino  was  of  tiie  simple 
ooDStraction  as  now  understood.  As  regards  the  Labamm.  the  ocrfnsof  the 
time,  in  which  it  is  expressly  MCt  forth,  proves  that  the  so-called  cross  apoa  U  was 
nothing  else  than  the  same  ever-recurring  monogram  of  Christ.'*' 

Now,  this  so-called  monogram  of  Christi 
like  eveiy thing  else  called  Christian,  is  of 
Pagan  origin.  It  was  the  monogram  of  the 
Egyptian  Savionr,  Osiris,  and  also  of  Jajn- 
ter  Ammon.*  As  M.  Basnage  remarks  in 
his  Hist,  de  Juif:^ 

"Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  Jasns  Christ, 
than  the  Oracle  of  JupUer  Amman,  And  yet  the  mm» 
cipher  served  the  false  god  as  weU  as  the  true  one ; 
for  we  see  a  medal  of  Ptolemy,  King  of  Cyrene^ 
having  an  eagle  carrying  a  thunderbolt,  foUk  1k$ 
monogram  of  Christ  to  tignffif  the  Orade  of  JupUtfr 
Ammon,** 

Rev.  J.  P.  Lnndy  says : 

"  Even  the  P.X.,  which  I  had  thought  to  be  ex- 
clusively Christian,  are  to  be  found  in  combination 

thus:    >F'   (Just  as  the  early  Christians  used  It),  on 

coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  on  those  of  Herod  the 
Great,  struck  forty  years  before  our  era,  together  with 
this  other  form,  so  often  seen  on  the  eariy  Christian 

monuments,  viz. :  ^  ."* 

This  monogram  is  also  to  be  found  on  the  coins  of  Decias,  a  Pa- 
gan Roman  emperor,  who  ruled  during  the  commencement  of  the 
third  century.* 

Another  fonn  of  the  same  monogram  is    X   and  X  H.    The 

monogram  of  the  S^n  was  V.P.BL  All  these  are  now  caUed  mono* 
grams  of  Christ,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers  in  almost 


It  It  also  the  monognm  of  Odrtt,  and  hai 
been  adopted  by  tho  ChristiaiiB,  and  it  to  be 
seen  hi  the  chorcbes  in  Italy  in  thoneandt  of 
places.  See  Baeoage  (lib.  iiL  e.  xxxiii.),  where 
eeireml  other  Inetanoee  of  thie  kind  may  be 
foand.  In  Addiaon^a '  Travela  in  Italy  *  there 
is  an  acooont  of  a  medal,  at  Borne,  of  Oon- 
■tantiiM,  with  this  Inscription ;  In  hoe  riffno 


FleCorsris  ^.**    (Anacalypaia,  toL  L  p.  MS.) 

a  mat  of  Onr  Lord  in  Ait,  vol.  tt.  p.  SM. 

•  See  Celtic  Droids*  p.  187,  and  Bonwiskis 
S^TPtisn  Belief,  p.  S1& 

•  Bk.  iiL  c.  xxiiL  hi  Anac,  L  p.  ttti 
4  Monnmental  Christianity,  p.  tA 

•  See  Celtic  nmlds,  pp.  1S7,  ISSL 
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every  church  in  Italy.*  The  monogram  of  Heronry  was  a  cross.* 
The  monogram  of  the  Egyptian  Taut  was  formed  by  thiee  crosses.* 
The  monogram  of  Satom  was  a  cross  and  a  ram's  horn ;  it  was  also 
a  monogram  of  Jupiter.*  The  monogram  of  Yenns  was  a  cross 
and  a  circle.*  The  monogram  of  the  Phenician  Astarte,  and  the 
Babylonian.  Bal,  was  also  a  cross  and  a  circle.*  It  was  also  that  of 
Freya,  Holda,  and  Aphrodite.'  Its  true  significance  was  the  Linga 
and  Yoni. 

The  cross,  which  was  so  oniversally  adored,  in  its  difierent  forms 
among  heathen  nations,  was  intended  as  an  emblem  or  symbol  of  the 
Sun^  of  eternal  Ufe^  the  generative  po^ere^  &c.' 

As  with  the  cross,  and  the  X.  P.,  so  likewise  with  many  other 
80-called  Christian  symbols  —  they  are  borrowed  from  Paganism. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  mystical  tliree  letters  L  H.  S., 
to  this  day  retained  in  some  of  onr  Protestant,  as  well  as  Boman 
Catholic  dinrches,  and  falsely  supposed  to  stand  for  ^^  Jeev,  Hominir 
um  Salvatary^^  or  "  In  Hoc  Signo."  It  is  none  other  than  the  iden- 
tical monogram  of  the  heathen  god  Baoohue^  and  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  coins  of  the  Maharajah  of  Caehmere^^    Dr.  Inman  says : 

"  For  a  long  period  L  H.  S. ,  L  S.  E.  S,  was  a  moDOgram  of  Bacchus;  letters 
now  adopted  by  Romanlsta  Eemu  was  an  old  divinity  of  Qaul,  possibly  left  by 
the  Phenicians.  We  have  the  same  L  H.  8.  in  JoMobel,  and  reproduced  in  our 
iioML    The  idea  connected  with  the  word  is  '  PhaXUc  Vigor.*  "** 

The  Tbianole,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  tne  present  day  in  Chris- 
tian churches  as  an  emblem,  of  the  ^^  Ever-blessed  Trinity,"  is  also 
of  Pagan  origin,  and  was  used  by  them  for  the  same  purpose. 

Among  the  numerous  symbols,  the  Triangle  is  conspicuous  in 
India.  Hindoos  attached  a  mystic  signification  to  its  iJiree  sides, 
and  generally  placed  it  in  their  temples.  It  was  often  composed  of 
lotus  plants,  with  an  eye  in  the  center.'*  It  was  sometimes  repre« 
sented  in  connection  with  the  mystical  word  AUM  •*  (Fig.  No.  81), 
and  sometimes  surrounded  with  rays  of  glory.'* 

This  symbol  was  engraved  upon  the  tablet  of  the  ring  which  the 
religious  chief,  called  the  Brah/m-dtma  wore,  as  one  of  the  signs  of 


s  See  n)id.  and  Monamental  ChrUtUnity, 
pp.  15,  OS.  128,  126.  137. 

•JSee  Celtic  Dniidp,  p.  101.  AnacalTpalf, 
ToL  L  p.  220.    Indian  Andq.,  ii.  68. 

•S«e  Celtic  Dniids,  p.  101.  Bonwick*s 
flSTptUn  Belief,  p.  108. 

« S«e  Celtic  Druids,  p.  127,  and  Tftylor^a 
IHflgetia,  p.  201. 

•  See  Celtic  Dniids,  p.  127. 

•  See  Bonwick*B  B^jptlan  Belief,  p.  218. 

•  See  Cox :  Aryan  Mythology,  toL  IL  119. 


*  See  The  FentateBch  Examined,  vol.  tL 
pp.  118-115. 

*  See  HIgKlna  :  Anaealypels,  toI.  1.  pp.  291 
and  828.  Taylor*!  Dlegeeis,  p.  187.  Celtic 
Draids,  p.  ,127,  and  Ids  Unveiled,  p.  687,  rol.  11. 

i«  See  Bonwick's  Bgyptlan  Belief,  p.  212. 
»  Ancient  Faiths,  toL  i.  pp.  618,  610. 
>•  See  Prog.  Belig.  Ideas,  vol  1.  p.  04» 
>*Thls   word— AUM— stood  for   BrahBia, 
Ylshna  and  Siva,  the  Hindoo  Irinitj. 
>^  See  Isis  Unvei  ed,  toL  ii.  p.  81. 
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his  dignity,  and  it  was  used  by  the  Buddhists  as  emblematic  of  the 
Trinity.' 

The  ancient  EgypUa/ns  signified  their  divine  Triad  by  a  single 
Triangle,* 

Mr.  Bonwick  says : 

"  The  Triangle  was  a  religious  fonn  from  the  first.  It  is  to  be  recognized  in 
the  Obelisk  and  Pyramid  (of  Egypt).  To  this  day,  in  some  Christian  churches, 
the  priest's  blessing  \&  gi^en  as  it  was  in  Egypt,  by  the  sign  of  a  triangle;  viz.: 
two  fingers  and  a  thumb.  An  Egyptian  god  is  seen  with  a  triangle  over  liis 
shoulders.  This  figure,  in  ancient  Egyptian  theology,  was  the  type  of  the  Holy 
Trinity — three  in  one."* 

And  Dr.  In  man  says : 

"  The  Triangle  is  a  sacred  symbol  in  our  modem  churches,  and  it  was  the 
sign  used  in  ancient  temples  before  the  initiated,  to  indicate  the  Trinity — three 
persons  'co-eternal  togeUier,  and  co-equal.'  "^ 

The  Triangle  is  found  on  ancient  Greek  monuments.*  An  an- 
cient seal  (engrave  1  in  the  MSmoires 
de  1' Academic  royale  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles  Lettres),  supposed  to  be  of 
Phenician  origin,  ^'  has  as  subject  a 
standing  figure  between  two  stars, 
beneath  which  are  handled  crosses. 
Above  the  head  of  the  deity  is  the 
TRIANGLE,  or  symbol  of  the  Trinity."* 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
among  the  symbols  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  Trinity,  to  be  seen  in 
Christian  churches,  is  the  compound 
leaf  of  the  trefoil.  Modem  story  had 
attributed  to  St.  Patrick  the  idea  of 
demonstrating  a  trinity  in  unity,  by 

showing  the  sha/mrock  to  his  hearers ;  but,  says  Dr.  Inman,  ^^  like 

many  other  things  attributed  to  the  modems,  the  idea  belongs  to  the 

ancients."* 

The  Trefoil  adomed  the  head  of  OairiSj  the  Egyptian  Saviour, 

and  is  to  be  found  among  the  Pagan  symbols  or  representations  of 


*■  See  Isis  Unveiled,  rol.  il.  p.  81. 

>  Knight :  Anct.  Art  and  Mytho.,  p.  190. 

>  Bonwick's  Bf^yptiui  Belief,  p.  818. 
*  Ancient  Faiths,  toI.  L  p. 


IM. 


•  See  Knight :  Anct  Ait  and  Xytho.,  p. 


•  CnriooB  Myths,  p.  980. 

V  inman's  Ancient  Faiths,  ?ol.  L  pp.  Ui, 
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the  ihreedti-one  mystery.'  Fig.  No.  32  is  a  representation  of  the 
Trefoil  used  by  the  ancient  Hindoos  as  emblematic  of  their  celestial 
Triad  —  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva  —  and  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  Christians.*  The  leaf  of  the  Vild^  or  Bd-tree^  is  typical  of 
Siva's  attributes,  because  triple  in  form.* 

The  Trefoil  was  a  sacred  plant  among  the  ancient  Druids  of  Bri- 
tain. It  was  to  them  an  emblem  of  the  mysterious  three  m  one.* 
It  is  to  be  seen  on  their  coins.* 

The  Tripod  was  very  generally  employed  among  the  ancients 
as  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity ^  and  is 
found  composed  in  an  endless  variety 
of  ways.  On  the  coins  of  Menecratia, 
in  Phrygia,  it  is  represented  between 
two  asterisks, with  a  serpent  wreathed 
around  a  battle-axe,  inserted  into  it,  as 
an  accessory  symbol,  signifying  pre- 
servation and  destruction.  In  the 
ceremonial  of  worship,  the  number 
three  was  employed  with  mystic  so- 
lenmity.* 

The  three  lines,  or  three  human 
legs,  springing  from  a  central  disk  or 
circle,  which  has  been  called  a  Tri- 
nacriay  and  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
island  of  Sicily,  is  simply  an  ancient  emblem  of  the  Trinity. 
"  It  is  of  Asiatic  origin ;  its  earliest  appearance  being  upon 
the  very  ancient  coins  of  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia;  sometimes 
alone  in  the  square  incuse,  and  sometimes  upon  the  body  of  an 
eagle  or  the  back  of  a  lion."* 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  chapter  on  the  cruoifiooion^  that  the 
earliest  emblems  of  the  Christian  Saviour  were  the  "  Good  Shep- 
herd "  and  the  "  Lamb."  Among  these  may  also  be  mentioned  the 
Fish.  "  The  only  satisfactory  explanation  why  Jesus  should  be 
represented  as  a  Fish^^^  says  Mr.  King,  in  his  Gnostics  and  their 
Bemains,*  "  seems  to  be  the  circumstance  that  in  the  quaint  jargon 
of  the  Talmud  the  Messiah  is  often  designated  *  Dag,'  or  *  The 
Fish  ;'  "  and  Mr.  Lundy,  in  his  "Monumental  Christianity,"  says: 


>  See  Bonwlck^B  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  942. 

*  See  Inman^s   Pagan  and  Christian  Sym- 
Iwliiim,  p.  80. 

*  See  Williams*  Hlndnlsm,  p.  09. 

«  Sm  ]£7tb0  of  the  British  Dralds.  d.  448. 


•  n)ld.  p.  001. 

*  Knight :  Anct.  Art  and  Mytho.,  p.  190. 
V  Ibid.  pp.  100,  m. 

•Page  188. 
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"  Next  to  the  sacred  monogram  (the   vB  )  the  jnSi4  takes  its  place  in  import 

ance  as  a  sign  of  Christ  in  his  special  office  of  Saviour"  **  In  the  Talmad  the 
Messiah  is  called  'Dag'  or  'Fish.'"  ''Where  did  the  Jews  learn  to  apply  'Dag* 
to  their  Messiah  ?  And  why  did  the  primitive  Christians  adopt  it  as  a  sign  of 
Christ  ?"  "I  cannot  disguise  facts.  Truth  demands  no  concealment  or  apology. 
Paganism  has  its  types  and  prophecies  of  Christ  as  well  as  Judaism.  What  then 
Is  the  Dag-on  of  the  old  Babylonians  ?  The  fith-god.  or  being  that  taught  them 
all  their  civilization. "> 

Afi  Mr.  Lundj  says,  '^  truth  demands  no  concealment  or  apol- 
ogy," therefore,  when  the  truth  is  exposed,  we  find  that  Vishnu^ 
the  Hindoo  Messiah,  Preserver,  Mediator  and  Saviour ^  was  repre^ 

sented  as  a  "  dag,"  or  fish.  The  Itsh 
takes  its  place  in  importance  as  a  sign 
of  Vialmu  in  his  special  office  of 
Samour. 

Prof.  Monier  Williams  says : 

"It  is  as  Vishnu  that  the  Supreme  Being, 
according  to  the  Hindoos,  exhibited  his  sympa- 
thy with  human  trials,  his  love  for  the  human 
race.  Nine  principal  occasions  have  already 
occurred  in  which  the  god  has  thus  interposed 
for  the  salvation  of  his  creatures.  The  first 
was  Mdlsaya,  the  Fish.  In  this  Vishnu  became 
a  fish  to  save  the  seventh  Manu,  the  progenitor 
of  the  human  race,  from  the  universal  deluge."* 

We  have  already  seen,  in  Chap.  IX., 
the  identity  of  the  Hindoo  Mataaya 
and  the  Babylonian  Dagon. 

The  fish  was  sacred  among  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians  and 
Phenicians,  as  it  is  among  the  Komanists  of  to-day.  It  was  sacred 
also  to  VeniLS^  and  the  Romanists  still  eat  it  on  the  very  day  of  the 
week  which  was  called  ^"^ Dies  venerisy^  Venus'  day;  fish  day.* 
It  was  an  emblem  of  fecv/ndity.  The  most  ancient  symbol  of  the 
productive  power  was  a  fish,  and  it  is  accordingly  found  to  be  the 
universal  symbol  upon  many  of  the  earliest  coins.*  Pythagoras 
and  his  followers  did  not  eat  fish.  They  were  ascetics,  and  the  eat- 
ing of  fish  was  supposed  to  tend  to  carnal  desires.  This  ancient 
superstition  is  entertained  by  many  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  fish  was  the  earliest  symbol  of  Christ  Jesus.  Fig.  No.  33 
is  a  design  from  the  catacombs.*  This  cross-fish  is  not  unlike  the 
sacred  monogram. 


>  Monamental  Cbristianitj,  pp.  180, 183, 183. 
I  Indian  Wisdom,  p.  829. 
*  Inman  :  Anct.  Faiths,  yol.  i.  pp.  5S8,  689, 
tnd  MtUler :  Science  of  Relig.,  p.  81S. 


«  Knight :  Anct  Art  and  Mythc,  p.  111. 
*  Lillie :  Baddha  and  Barlj  Baddhiim,  p^ 
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That  the  Ohristian  Baviour  should  be  called  a  fish^  may  at  firet 
appear  strange,  but  when  the  m  jthos  is  properly  understood  (as  we 
shall  endeavor  to  make  it  in  Chap.  XXXIX.),  it  will  not  appear  so. 
The  Eev.  Dr.  Gteikie,  in  his  "  Life  and  Words  of  Christ,"  says  that 
a  fish  stood  for  his  namej  from  the  significance  of  the  Greek  letters 
in  the  word  that  expresses  the  idea,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  called 
a  fish.  But,  we  may  ask,  why  was  Buddha  not  only  called  Fo, 
or  Po,  but  Dag-Po,  which  was  literally  the  Fish  Po,  or  Fish 
Buddha  ?  The  fish  did  not  stand  for  his  name.  The  idea  that  Jesus 
was  called  a  fish  because  the  Messiah  is  designated  ^^ Dag"  in  the 
Talmud,  is  also  an  unsatisfactory  explanation. 

Julius  Africanus  (an  early  Ohristian  writer)  says : 

"  Christ  is  the  great  Fish  taken  by  the  flah-hook  of  Qod,  and  whoie  ileab 
nouriahea  the  whole  world."> 

"  The  fish  fried 
Was  Christ  that  died," 

is  an  old  couplet.* 

Prosper  Africanus  calls  Christ, 

"  The  great  fish  who  satisfied  for  himself  the  disdplea  on  the  ahora^  tod 
offered  himself  as  a  fish  to  the  whole  world."* 

The  Serpent  was  also  an  emblem  of  Ohrist  Jesus,  or  in  other 
words,  represented  Christ,  among  some  of  the  early  Christians. 

Moses  set  up  a  brazen  serperU  in  the  wilderness,  and  Christian 
divines  have  seen  in  this  a  type  of  Christ  Jesus.  Indeed,  the  Gos- 
pels sanction  this ;  for  it  is  written  : 

"  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wildemeaa,  so  must  the  Son  of  man 
be  lifted  up." 

From  this  serpent,  Tertullian  asserts,  the  early  sect  of  ChristianB 
called  Ophites  took  their  rise.  Epiphanius  says,  that  the  "  Ophites 
sprung  out  of  the  Nicolaitans  and  Gnostics,  who  were  so  called  from 
the  serpent^  which  they  worshiped."  "The  Gnostics,"  he  adds, 
"  ta/ugkt  that  the  ruler  of  the  world  was  of  a  d/raconUoform?^  The 
Ophites  preserved  live  serpents  in  their  sacred  chest,  and  looked 
upon  them  as  the  mediator  between  them  and  God.  Manes,  in  the 
third  century,  taught  serpent  worship  in  Asia  Minor,  under  the 
name  of  Christianity,  promulgating  that 

"  ChrUt  was  an  incamaMon  cf  the  Oreat  Serpent,  uiho  gUdsd  owr  the  cradle  qf 
(he  Virgin  Ma/ry,  whsn  she  toas  asieep,  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  a  haJ^f/*^ 

"  The  Gnostics,"  says  Irenaeus,  "  represented  the  Mind  (the  SoUi 

s  Qpoted  in  MonniDeDtal  ClurlBtiaiiitj,   p.  *  n>ld.  p.  US.  •  niid.  p.  S9I. 

lai  « Squire :  SMpant  Symbol,  p.  9ia 
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the  Wisdom)  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,"  and  "  the  Ophites,"  sayi 
Epiphanius,  '^  have  a  veneration  for  the  serpent ;  they  esteem  him 
the  same  as  Christ."  "  They  even  qnote  the  Gospels,"  says  Ter- 
tnllian,  "  to  prove  that  Christ  was  an  imitation  of  the  serpent."* 

The  question  now  arises,  Why  was  the  Christian  Saviour  repre- 
sented as  a  serpent?  Simply  because  the  heathen  Saviours  were 
represented  in  like  manner. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  historical  notice, 
the  serpent  has  been  connected  with  the  preserving  gods,  or  Sa- 
viours ;  the  gods  of  goodness  and  of  wisdom.  In  Hindoo  mythol- 
ogy, the  serpent  is  intimately  associated  with  Yishnu,  the  preserving 
god,  the  Saviour.'  Serpents  are  often  associated  with  the  Hindoo 
gods,  as  emblems  of  eternity.'  It  was  a  very  sacred  animal  among 
the  Hindoos.* 

Worshipers  of  Buddha  venerate  serpents.  "This  animal," 
says  Mr.  Wake,  "  became  equal  in  importance  as  Buddha  himself." 
And  Mr.  Lillie  says  : 

'*  That  God  was  worshiped  at  an  early  date  by  the  Buddists  under  the  symbol 
of  the  Serpent  is  proved  from  the  sculptures  of  oldest  topes,  where  worshiperB 
are  represented  so  doing."* 

The  Egyptians  also  venerated  the  serpent.  It  was  the  special 
symbol  of  Thoth,  a  primeval  deity  of  Syro-Egyptian  mythology, 
and  of  all  those  gods,  such  as  Hermes  and  Seth,  who  can  be  con- 
nected with  him.*  Kneph  and  Apap  were  also  represented  aa 
serpents.* 

Herodotus,  when  he  visited  Egypt,  found  sacred  serpents  in  the 
temples.     Speaking  of  them,  he  says : 

"  In  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes,  there  are  sacred  serpents,  not  at  all  hurtful 
to  men :  they  are  diminutive  in  size,  and  carry  two  horns  that  grow  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  When  these  serpents  die,  they  bury  them  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter; 
for  they  say  they  are  sacred  to  that  god."* 

The  third  member  of  the  Chaldean  triad,  H^  or  Hoa,  was  rep- 
resented by  a  serpent.  According  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  the 
most  important  titles  of  this  deity  refer  "  to  his  functions  as  the 
source  of  all  knowledge  and  science."  Not  only  is  he  "  The  Intel- 
ligent Fish,"  but  his  name  may  be  read  as  signifying  both  "  Life  '* 
and  a  "Serpent,"  and  he  may  be  considered  as  "figured  by  the 
great  serpent  which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  among  the 

>  Fersneeon :  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  p.  9.  *  Wake,  p.  78.    Lillio  :  p.  90. 

•  Wake  :  Phallism  in  Ancient  Religs.,  p.  73.  *  Wake,  p.    40,  and    Bansen*!    K^yi,  |k 

>  Williams'  Hindaism,  p.  100.  101. 

*  Knight :  Anct.  Art  and  Mytho.,  p.  Id,  and  *  ChampoUion,  pp.  144, 145. 
Veigosson :  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship.  *  Herodotoa,  bk.  U.  ch.  74. 
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BTmbole  of  the  gods  on  the  black  stoDes  recording  Babylonian  bene- 
factors.'" 

The  Phenicians  and  other  eastern  nations  venerated  the  serpent 
as  symbols  of  their  beneficent  gods.' 

As  god  of  medicine,  Apollo,  the  central  figore  in  Grecian  my- 
thology, was  originally  worshiped  under  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and 
men  invoked  him  as  the  ^'  Helper."  He  was  the  Solar  Serpent-god.' 

^scnlapins,  the  healing  god,  the  Savionr,  was  also  worshiped 
under  the  form  of  a  serpent.*  "  Throughout  Hellas,"  says  Mr.  Cox, 
^^  ^sculapius  remained  the  ^  Healer,'  and  the  '  Kestorer  of  Life,'  and 
accordingly  the  serpent  is  everywhere  his  special  emblem.'" 

Why  the  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  the  Saviours  and  beneficent 
gods  of  antiquity,  will  be  explained  in  Chap.  XXXIX. 

The  Dove^  among  the  Christians,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Matthew  narrator  relates  that  when  Jesus  went  up  out 
of  the  water,  after  being  baptized  by  John,  "  the  heavens  were 
opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a 
d<yoej  and  lighting  upon  him." 

Here  is  another  piece  of  Paganism,  as  we  find  that  the  Dovs 
was  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  all  nations  of  antiquity. 
Bev.  J.  P.  Lundy,  speaking  of  this,  says : 

''  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  spirit  (i.  e.,  the  Holy  Spirit)  has  been  fijm- 
bolized  amoDg  all  religious  and  civilized  nations  by  the  2>om."* 

And  Earnest  De  Bunsen  says : 

"  The  symbol  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  the  Dave,  in  Greek,  pMa,  and  the 
Samaritans  bad  a  brazen  fiery  dove,  instead  of  the  brazen  fiery  serpent  Both 
referred  to  fire,  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost. ''^ 

Buddha  is  represented,  like  Christ  Jesus,  with  a  dove  hovering 
over  his  head.' 

The  virgin  goddess  Juno  is  often  represented  with  a  dove  on  her 
head.  It  is  also  seen  on  the  heads  of  the  images  of  Astarte,  Cybele, 
and  Isis ;  it  was  sacred  to  Yenus,  and  was  intended  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.' 

Even  in  the  remote  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  bird  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

R.  Payne  Knight,  in  speaking  of  the  "  mystic  Dove,"  says : 

'^ 

1  Wake  :  PballiBm  in  Anct.  Relige.,  p.  30.  finch  :  Age  of  Fable,  p.  887. 

t  See  Knight :  Anct.  Art  and  Hytbo.,  p.  16.  *  Aryan  Mytho.,  vol.  LL  p.  88. 

Cox  :  Aryan  Mytho.,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.     Fergus-  *  Monomental  Christianity,  p.  888. 

ton's  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  and  Squire's  ^  Bunsen's  Angel-Messiah,  p.  44. 

Serpent  Symbol.  •  See  cb.  xxix. 

»  Deane:  Serpent  Worship,  p.  218.  •  Monumental  Christianity,  pp  888  and  881 

«  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  p.  7,  and  Bal-  ^^  Knight :  Anct  Art  and  Mytho.,  p  108 
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"  A  bird  was  probably  chosen  for  the  emblem  of  the  third  person  (i.  e,,  the 
Holy  Ghost)  to  signify  incubation,  by  which  was  figuratively  expressed  the  fruc- 
tification of  inert  matter,  caused  by  the  vital  spirit  moving  upon  the  waters. 

"  The  Ikne  would  naturally  be  selected  in  the  East  in  preference  to  every 
other  species  of  bird,  on  account  of  its  domestic  familiarity  with  man;  it  usually 
lodging  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  and  being  employed  as  his  messenger 
from  one  remote  place  to  another.  Birds  of  this  kind  were  also  remarkable  for 
the  care  of  their  offspring,  and  for  a  sort  of  conjugal  attachment  and  fidelity  to 
each  other,  as  likewise  for  the  peculiar  fervency  of  their  sexual  desires,  whence 
they  were  sacred  to  Venus,  and  emblems  of  love."> 

MasoDs'  marks  are  conspicuons  among  the  Chriatian  symbols. 
On  some  of  the  most  ancient  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals  are  to  be 
found  figures  of  Christ  Jesus  with  Mason's  marks  about  him. 

Many  are  the  so-called  Christian  symbols  which  are  direct  im- 
portations from  paganism.  To  enumerate  them  would  take,  as  we 
have  previously  said,  a  volume  of  itself.  For  further  infonnation 
on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Inman's  ^^  Ancient  Pa- 
gan and  Modem  Christian  Symbolism,"  where  he  will  see  how  many 
ancient  Indian,  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Grecian  and  Boman  symbols 
have  been  adopted  by  Christians,  a  great  number  of  which  are 
PhaUic  emblems.' 

>  Knis^*!  Andent  Art  ind  Mjiliology,  p.     PriApaa,  and  ths  other  woriB  of  Dr.  Tboaii 
•  Bm  alio,  B.  Fajne  Knl^t*i  WonUp  of 
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Ohei8tica8  —  December  the  25th  —  is  a  day  which  has  been  set 
apart  by  the  Christian  church  on  which  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
their  Lord  and  Savioiu*,  Christ  Jesns,  and  is  considered  by  the  ma- 
jority of  persons  to  be  really  the  day  on  which  he  was  bom.  This 
is  altogether  erroneous,  as  will  be  seen  upon  examination  of  the 
subject. 

There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  period  of  observing  the  Nativity 
among  the  early  Christian  churches ;  some  held  the  festival  in  the 
month  of  May  or  April,  others  in  January.* 

The  year  in  which  he  was  born  is  also  as  uncertain  as  the  month 
or  day.  "  The  year  in  which  it  happened,"  says  Mosheim,  the  eo- 
dedastical  historian,  «haa  not  hitherto  been  fixed  with  certainty, 
notwithstanding  the  deep  and  laborious  researches  of  the  learned.'" 

According  to  Iben^sus  (a.  d.  190),  on  the  authority  of  "The 
Gospel,"  and  '^  all  the  elders  who  were  conversant  in  Asia  with 
John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,"  Christ  Jesus  lived  to  be  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  ^1^  yea/rs  of  age.  If  this  celebrated  Christian  father  is 
correct,  and  who  can  say  he  is  not,  Jesus  was  bom  some  twenty 
years  before  the  time  which  has  been  assigned  as  that  of  his  birth/ 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Giles  says : 

"  Conoeming  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  there  are  even  greater  doubts  thao 
about  the  jilaM  ;  for,  though  the  four  Evangelists  have  noticed  several  contem- 
poraiy  facts,  which  would  seem  to  settle  this  point,  yet  on  comparing  these 
dates  with  the  general  history  of  the  period,  we  meet  with  serious  discrep- 
ancies, which  involve  the  subject  in  the  greatest  uncertainty."^ 

Again  he  says : 

iSee  Bible  for  Learners   vol.  ill.  p.  M;  >  See  Chapter  XL.,  tills  work. 

Chambers's  Bncyclo.,  art.  '*  Thristmaa,^"  «  Hebrew  tad  GhilitiMi  Beooidi,  voL  tt.  pt. 

*  Iccl.  HisL,  Tol.  L  p.  68.     Qnoted  in  Taj-  ISB. 
lor^a  DiegeeiB,  p.  104. 
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"  Not  only  do  we  date  our  time  from  the  exact  year  in  which  Christ  %$  mrid  lo 
haw  been  bom,  but  our  ecclesiastical  calendar  has  determined  with  scrupuloiis 
minuteness  the  day  and  almost  the  hour  at  which  every  particular  of  Christ's 
wonderful  life  is  stated  to  have  happened.  All  this  is  implicitly  believed  by 
millions;  yet  aU  iheee  things  are  among  the  mo^  uncertain  and  ahadowy  that  hietorg 
ka$  recorded.  We  fuive  no  elue  to  either  the  day  or  the  Ume  cfye<vr,  or  ewn  the  year 
Umif,  in  which  Ohriet  woe  bom.**^ 

Some  Chrifitian  writers  fix  the  year  4  b.  o.,  as  the  time  when 
he  was  bom,  others  the  year  6  b.  a,  and  again  others  place  his  time 
of  birth  at  about  16  b.  a  The  Bev.  Dr.  G^ikie,  speaking  of  thi% 
in  his  lAfe  of  Christy  says : 

"  The  whole  subject  is  wry  uncertain,  Ewald  appears  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
birth  at^  years  earlier  than  our  era.  Petavius  and  Usher  fix  it  on  the  35th  of 
December,  five  years  before  our  era.  Bengel  on  the  25th  of  December, /nir 
years  before  our  era;  Anger  and  Winer,  four  years  before  our  era,  in  the  Spring; 
Bcaliger,  three  years  before  our  era,  in  October;  St.  Jerome,  three  years  before 
our  era,  on  December  25th;  Eusebius,  itoo  years  before  our  era,  on  January  6th; 
and  Idler,  aeoen  years  before  our  era,  in  December.*** 

Albert  Barnes  writes  in  a  manner  which  impUes  that  he  knew 
all  about  the  year  (althongh  he  does  not  give  any  anthoritiee),  but 
knew  nothing  about  the  month.     He  says : 

"  The  birth  of  Christ  took  place /<7ur  years  before  the  common  era.  That  era 
began  to  be  used  about  a.d.  526,  being  first  employed  by  Dionysius,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  placed  about  four  years  too  late.  Some  make  the  difference 
two,  others  three,  four,  five,  and  even  eight  years.  He  was  bom  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  or  at  the  close  of  the  year 
preceding."* 

"  The  Jews  sent  out  their  flocks  into  the  mountainous  and  desert  r^ons  during 
the  summer  months,  and  took  them  up  in  the  latter  part  of  October  or  the  first 
of  November,  when  the  cold  weather  conunenced.  .  .  .  It  is  dear  from  this 
that  our  Saviour  was  bom  before  the  25th  of  December,  or  before  what  we  call 
Ohriitmae.  At  that  time  it  is  cold,  and  especially  in  the  high  and  mountainous 
regions  about  Bethlehem.  Ood  hoe  concealed  the  time  of  hie  birth.  There  i$  no 
way  to  ascertain  it.  By  different  leamed  men  it  has  been  fixed  at  each  month  in 
the  year."* 

Canon  Farrar  writes  with  a  little  more  cantion,  as  follows : 

"Although  the  date  of  Christ's  birth  cannot  be  fixed  with  absolute  certainty, 
there  is  at  least  a  large  amount  of  evidence  to  render  it  probable  that  he  was 
horn  four  years  before  our  present  era.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  our  re- 
ceived chronology,  which  is  not  older  than  Dionysius  Exignus,  in  the  sixth 
century,  is  wrong.  But  all  attempts  to  discover  the  month  and  the  day  are  use- 
less. No  data  whatever  exists  to  enable  us  to  determine  them  with  even  ap- 
proximate accuracy.*'* 


1  Hebrew  and  ChrittiAn  Beoords,  p.  104.  «  Ibid.  p.  SS. 

•  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  660.  *  Fvrar's  Life  of  Christ,  App.,  pp.  078, 4. 

•  Baroet*  Notes,  toI.  U.  p.  408. 
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BnBBon  attempts  to  show  (on  the  anthority  of  Irenmus^  above 
quoted),  that  Jesns  was  bom  %ome  fifteen  years  before  the  time  as- 
aigned,  and  that  he  lived  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  fifty  years  of 

age.' 

According  to  Basnage,'  the  Jews  placed  his  birth  near  a  century 
sooner  than  the  generally  assumed  epoch.  Others  have  placed  it 
even  in  the  third  century  b.  o.  This  belief  is  founded  on  a  pas- 
sage in  the  "  Book  of  WUdom^'*^  written  about  250  b.  c,  which 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  Christ  Jesv^^  and  none  other.  In  speaking 
of  some  individual  who  lived  at  that  time,  it  says  : 

"  He  professeth  to  have  the  knowledge  of  Qod,  and  he  calleth  himself  ihs 
thOdcfIhe  Lord,  He  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts.  He  is  grievous  unto 
us  even  to  behold;  for  his  life  is  not  like  other  men's,  his  ways  are  of  another 
fashion.  We  are  esteemed  of  him  as  counterfeits;  he  abstaineth  from  our  ways 
SB  from  filthiness;  he  pronounceth  the  end  of  the  just  to  be  blessed,  and  maketh 
ki$  boa»t  that  Ood  w  his  father.  Let  us  see  if  his  words  be  true;  and  let  us  prove 
what  shall  happen  in  the  end  of  him.  For  if  ihejfiat  man  be  the  son  of  God,  he 
(God)  will  help  him,  and  deliver  him  from  the  hand  of  his  enemies.  Let  us 
examine  him  with  despitef  ulness  and  torture,  that  we  may  know  his  meekness, 
and  prove  his  patience.  Let  us  condemn  him  with  a  shameful  death;  for  by  his 
own  saying  he  shall  be  respected." 

This  is  a  very  important  passage.  Of  course,  the  church  claim 
it  to  be  2ipf*ophecy  of  what  Christ  Jesus  was  to  do  and  suffer,  but 
this  does  not  explain  it. 

If  the  writer  of  the  "  Oospd  according  to  Luke "  is  correct, 
Jesus  was  not  born  until  about  a.  d.  10,  for  he  explicitly  tells  us 
that  this  event  did  not  happen  until  Cyrenius  was  governor  of 
Syria.*  Now  it  is  well  known  tliat  Cyrenius  was  not  appointed  to 
this  office  until  long  after  the  death  of  Herod  (during  whose  reign 
the  Matthew  narrator  informs  us  Jesus  was  born  *),  and  that  the 
taxing  spoken  of  by  the  Luke  nariator  as  having  taken  place  at  this 
time,  did  not  take  place  until  about  ten  years  after  the  time  at  which, 
according  to  the  Matthew  narrator,  Jesus  was  born.* 

Eusebius,  the  first  ecclesiastical  historian,*  places  his  birth  at  the 
time  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria,  and  therefore  at  about  a.  d. 
10.     His  words  are  as  follows  : 

**It  was  the  two  and  fortieth  year  after  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Emperor, 
and  the  eight  and  twentieth  year  after  the  subduing  of  Egypt,  and  the  death  of 
Antonius  and  Cleopatra,  when  lust  of  all  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  ceased  to  bear 

>  Bible  Chronology,  pp.  78,  74.  ^  Eusebius  was  Bishop  of  Cesarea  from  a.d. 

*  Hist,  de  Joif .  815  to  340,  in  which  he  died,  in  the  70th  year 

*  Chap.  11. 13-^.  of  his  a^,  thus  playing  his  great  part  in  llf« 

*  Lake,  il.  1-7.  chiefly  under  the  reigns  of  Constantlne  the 

*  Matt.  11. 1.  Great  and  his  son  Conatantias. 

*  See  Joeephos  :  Antiq.,bk.  xriii.  ch.  1.  tee.  1. 
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rule,  when  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  time  of  the  first  taxinf— 
Cyrenius,  then  President  of  Syria—was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  a  city  of  Jndea, 
according  unto  the  prophecies  in  that  behalf  premised."' 

Had  the  Luke  narrator  known  anything  about  Jewish  hiBtorj, 
he  never  would  have  made  so  gross  a  blander  as  to  place  the  taxmg 
of  Cyrenins  in  the  days  of  Herod,  and  would  have  saved  the  im- 
mense amount  of  labor  that  it  has  taken  in  endeavoring  to  explain 
away  the  effects  of  his  ignorance.  One  explanation  of  this  uiistake 
is,  that  there  were  two  assessments,  one  about  the  time  Jesus  was 
bom,  and  the  other  ten  years  after ;  but  this  has  entirely  failed. 
Dr.  Hooykaas,  speaking  of  this,  says : 

**  The  Evangelist  (Luke)  falls  into  the  most  extraordinary  mistakes  throo^- 
out.  In  the  first  place,  history  is  silent  as  to  a  census  of  the  whole  (Roman) 
world  ever  having  been  made  at  all.  In  the  next  place,  though  Quirinius  cer- 
tainly did  make  such  a  register  in  Judea  and  Samaria,  it  did  not  extend  to 
Gkdilee  ;  so  that  Joseph's  household  was  not  affected  by  it.  Besides,  it  did  not 
take  place  until  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Herod,  when  his  son  Archelaus  was 
deposed  by  the  emperor,  and  the  districts  of  Judea  and  Samaria  were  thrown 
into  a  Roman  province.  Under  the  reign  of  Herod,  nothing  of  the  kind  toc^ 
place,  nor  was  there  any  occasion  for  it.  Finally,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  the  Governor  of  Syria  was  not  Quirinius,  but  Quintus  Sentius  Satuml- 
nus."* 

The  institution  of  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ  Jesus 
being  held  on  the  25th  of  December,  among  the  Christians,  is  at- 
tributed to  Telesphorus,  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Anto- 
nius  Pius  (a.  d.  138-161),  but  the  first  certodn  traces  of  it  are  found 
about  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodus  (a.  d.  180-192).* 

For  a  long  time  the  Christians  had  been  trying  to  discover  upon 
what  particular  day  Jesus  had  possibly  or  probably  come  into  the 
world ;  and  conjectures  and  traditions  that  rested  upon  absolutely 
no  foundation,  led  one  to  the  20th  of  May,  another  to  the  19th  or 
20th  of  April,  and  a  third  to  the  5th  of  January.  At  last  the  opin- 
ion of  the  comrminiiy  at  Rome  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  the  25th 
of  December  was  fixed  upon.*  It  was  not  until  ihQ fifth  century, 
however,  tliat  this  day  liad  been  generally  agreed  upon.*  How  U 
happened  that  this  day  finally  became  fixed  as  the  birthday  of 
Christ  Jesus,  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  shall  now  see. 

On  the  first  moment  after  midnight  of  the  24th  of  Decembei 
(i.  ^.,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th),  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 

>  Eoiebias :  EccL  Hist,  Ub.  1,  ch.  tL  from  the  inflaence  of  some  tradition,  or  fram 

*  Bible  for  Learners,  yol.  iii.  p.  66.  the  desire  to  sapplant  Eioiherk  Futivalt  of  that 

*  See  Chambera'B  Bncydo.,  art  **  Ohrit$'  period  of  the  year,  tach  as  the  Satamalla,  tht 
mof.*^  25th  of  Docember  had  been  generally  ayetd 

*  See  Bible  for  Learners,  vol.  iii.  p.  M.  upon/*     (Encyclopssdia  Brit,   art    **  GMal* 

*  "  By  the  fifth  century,  however,  whether  mas/' 
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as  if  by  common  consent,  celebrated  the  accouchement  of  tho 
"  Queen  of  Heaveii^'^  of  the  "  Cdeetial  Virgin  "  of  the  sphere,  and 
the  birth  of  the  god  Sol. 

In  India  this  is  a  period  of  rejoicing  everywhere.*  It  is  a  great 
religions  festival,  and  the  people  decorate  their  hoiLseewithgarUmds^ 
and  maJce  presents  to  friends  and  relatives.  This  custom  is  of  very 
great  antiquity.' 

In  China^  religious  solemnities  are  celebrated  at  the  time  of  the 
winter  solstice^  the  last  week  in  December^  when  all  shops  are  shut 
up,  and  the  courts  are  closed.' 

Buddha^  the  son  of  the  Virgin  Maya,  on  whom,  according  to 
Chinese  tradition,  "  the  Holy  Ghost "  had  descended,  was  said  to 
have  been  bom  on  Christmas  day,  December  25th.* 

Among  the  ancient  Persiams  their  most  splendid  ceremonials 
were  in  honor  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour  Mithras  /  they  kept  his 
birthday,  with  many  rejoicings,  on  the  25th  of  December. 

The  author  of  the  "  Cdl^  Druids  "  says : 

"It  was  the  custom  of  the  heathen,  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  cele- 
brate the  birth-day  of  their  gdds/'  and  that,  "  the  25th  of  December  was  a  great 
festival  with  the  P&rtiani,  who,  in  very  early  times,  celebrated  the  birth  of  their 
god  ifi«Ara*."» 

The  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Gross,  in  his  " Heathen  ReUgionj^  also 
tells  us  that : 

"  The  ancient  Persians  celebrated  a  festival  in  honor  of  Jiithras  on  the  first 
day  succeeding  the  Winter  Solstice,  the  object  of  which  was  to  eommemorats  the 
UrtA  of  Mithras,*** 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians^  for  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  25th  of  December  was  set  aside  as  the  birthday  of 
their  gods.    M.  Le  Clerk  De  Septehenes  speaks  of  it  as  follows : 

"  The  ancient  Egyptians  fixed  the  pregnancy  of  Isis  (the  Q^een  of  Heaven,  and 
the  ViSrgin  Mother  of  the  Saviour  Horns),  on  the  last  days  of  March,  and  towards 
the  end  of  December  they  placed  the  commemoration  of  her  delivery."^ 

Mr.  Bonwick,  in  speaking  of  Horus^  says : 

"He  is  the  great  God-loved  of  Heaven.  His  birth  was  one  of  the  greatest 
mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  religion.    Rctures  representing  it  appeared  on  the 


>  SeeMonier  Willianu :  Hiodnism,  p.  181. 

*  See  Prog.  Belig.  IdeM,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

•  n)id.  216. 

4  See  BanBen  :  The  AQgel-Mesulah,  pp.  x.- 
ff,  and  110,  and  Llllie :  Baddha  and  BaddhiBm, 
p.  78. 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  (M»hna  is 
■aid  to  have  been  bom  on  December  25th,  bat 
this  is  not  the  case.  His  birthday  is  held  in 
Jnly-Aogost    (See  Williams'  Hinduism,  p.  188, 


and  Life  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  184.) 

*  Celtic  Droids,  p.  168.  See  also.  Prog. 
Belig.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  273 ;  Monnmental  Chris- 
tianity, p.  167 ;  Bible  for  Learners,  iii.  pp.  66, 
67. 

*  The  Heathen  Beligion,  p.  287.  See  also, 
Dapuis :  p.  246. 

V  Belig.  of  the  Anct  Greeks,  p.  814.  See  also, 
Higgins :  Anacalypsis,  toI  11.  p.  W. 
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walls  of  temples.  One  passed  through  the  holy  Adytwrn}  to  the  stfll  mon 
sacred  quarter  of  the  temple  known  as  the  birth-place  of  Horos.  He  waf  jn- 
sumably  the  child  of  Deity.  At  Chrutmas  time,  or  that  answering  to  oar  festi- 
val,  his  image  was  brought  out  of  that  sanctuary  with  peculiar  ceremonies^ 
as  the  image  of  the  infant  Bambino^  is  still  brought  out  and  exhibited  ia 
Rome."» 

Rigord  obfterves  that  the  Ejg^yptians  not  only  worshiped  a  Ftr- 
ffin  Mother  "  prior  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  but  exhibited  the 
eflSgy  of  her  son  lying  in  the  manger,  in  the  manner  the  infant  Je- 
sus was  afterwards  laid  in  the  cave  at  Bethlehem."* 

The  "Chronicles  of  Alexandria,"  an  ancient  Christian  work, 
says : 

*'  Watch  how  Egypt  has  constructed  the  childbirth  of  a  Virgin,  and  the  birth 
of  her  son,  toko  toM  exposed  in  a  crib  to  the  adoraium  of  the  people"* 

Osiris,  son  of  the  "  Soli/  Virgiuj^^  as  they  called  Ceres,  or 
Neith,  his  mother,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  December.* 

This  was  also  the  time  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Cheeks  as  being 
the  birthday  of  Hercules.  The  author  of  "7%^  Religion  of  the  At^ 
dent  Greeks  "  says : 

"  The  night  of  the  Winter  Solstice,  which  the  Greeks  named  the  triple  nij^ 
was  that  which  they  thought  gave  birth  to  HerevUe"'^ 

He  further  says : 

"  It  has  become  an  epoch  of  singular  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christiany 
who  has  destined  it  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  the  true  Sun  of  Justice^ 
who  alone  came  to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  ignorance."* 

Bacchus,  also,  was  born  at  early  dawn  on  the  25th  of  December. 
Mr.  Higgins  says  of  him : 

"The  birth-place  of  Bacchus,  called  Sabizius  or  Sabaoth,  was  claimed  by 
several  places  in  Greece  ;  but  on  Mount  Zelmissus,  in  Thrace,  his  worship  seemi 
to  have  been  chiefly  celebrated.  He  was  born  of  a  virgin  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  was  always  called  the  Sayiour.  In  his  Mysteries,  he  was  shown  to 
the  people,  as  an  infant  is  by  the  Christians  at  this  day,  on  Christmas-day  morn- 
ing, in  Rome."* 

The  birthday  of  Adonis  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber.    This  celebration  is  spoken  of  by  Tertullian,  Jerome,  and  other 

>  ^'Adytum  *^— the  interior  or  e>acred  i>art  postea  in  Bethlehemetic&  epeltmcft  natiu  est.** 

of  a  heathen  temple.  (Qnotcd  in  Anacalypsis,  p.  102,  of  vol.  U.) 

*  *'  Bambino  "—a  term  need  for  reprepcnta-  »  Quoted  by  Bon  wick,  p.  148. 

tions  of  the  infant  Sarioor,  Christ  Je8U8,  in  *  Auncalypsi».  vol.  ii.  p.  09. 

twaddlings.  '  Relig.  Anct.  Greece,  p.  215. 

»  Bonwiclc'8  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  157.     See  «  Ibid, 

also,  Dupuis,  p.  237.  *  Anacalypsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  108 ;  Dupals,  p.  SWt 

4  '  Deinceps  Egyptii  Paritubam  Viroinem  and  Baring-Goald  :  Orig.  Bclig.  Belief,  ¥01.  L 

magno  in  honore  habaenmt ;  qoin  soliti  sant  p.  3^. 
pnernm  efflngere  Jacentem  in  prasepe,  qoali 
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Fathers  of  the  Church/  who  inf  orm  us  that  the  ceremonies  took  place 

in  a  cave,  and  that  the  cave  in  which  they  celebrated  his  mysteries 

in  Bethlehem,  was*  that  in  which  Christ  Jesus  was  born. 

This  was  also  a  great  holy  day  in  ancient  Home.  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Oross  says : 

**  In  Boms,  before  the  time  of  Christ,  a  festival  was  observed  on  the  25th 
of  December,  under  the  name  of  '  Natahs  Solis  Invicti  *  (Birthday  of  Sol  the 
Invincible).  It  was  a  day  of  universal  rejoicings,  illustrated  by  illuminations 
and  public  games."*  **  All  public  business  was  suspended,  declarations  of  war 
and  criminal  executions  were  postponed,  frienda  made  prea&nU  to  one  another, 
and  the  slaves  were  indulged  with  great  liberties."* 

A  few  weeks  before  the  winter  solstice,  the  Calabrian  shepherds 
came  into  Eome  to  play  on  the  pipes.  Ovid  alludes  to  this  when 
he  says: 

"  Ante  Dedm  matrem  comu  tibioen  adunco 
Cum  canit,  ezigusB  quis  stipis  aera  neget.*' 

— {Epist  L  1.  ii) 

i.  e.,  **  When  to  the  mighty  mother  pipes  the  swain, 
Gnidge  not  a  trifle  for  his  pious  strain." 

This  practice  is  kept  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  ancient  Oermcms^  for  centuries  before  "  the  true  Sun  of 
Justice  "  was  ever  heard  of,  celebrated  annually,  at  the  time  of  the 
Wmter  solstice^  what  they  called  their  Yule-feast.  At  this  feast 
agreements  were  renewed,  the  gods  were  consulted  as  to  the  future, 
aacrifices  were  made  to  them,  and  the  time  was  spent  in  jovial  hos- 
pitality. Many  features  of  this  festival,  such  as  burning  the  yule- 
log  on  Christmas-eve,  still  survive  among  us.* 

Yvle  was  the  old  name  for  Christmas.  In  French  it  is  called 
Nod^  which  is  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  word  Nvle^ 

The  greatest  festival  of  the  year  celebrated  among  the  ancient 
Soa/ndmavicms^  was  at  the  Winter  solstice.  They  called  the  night 
upon  which  it  was  observed,  the  **  Mother-nighiP  This  feast  was 
named  Jul  —  hence  is  derived  the  word  Yule —  and  was  celebrated 
in  honor  of  Freyr  (son  of  the  Supreme  God  Odin,  and  the  goddess 
Frigga),  who  was  born  on  that  day.  Feasting,  nocturnal  assemblies, 
and  all  the  demonstrations  of  a  most  dissolute  joy,  were  then  author- 
ized by  the  general  usage.  At  this  festival  the  principal  guests  re- 
cewed  presents  —  generally  horses,  swords,  battle-axes,  and  gold 
rings — at  their  departure.* 

>  AxiAcaljpsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  90.  Cbamben,  art  "  Tule.** 

*  The  Heathen  Keligion,  p.  287 ;  Dnpois,  p.  *  See  Chamben's,  art  '*  Tale,*'  and  "  Celtfc 
188.                                                                          Draidfl/*  p.  16S. 

•  Bamnch,  p.  21.  •  Mallet's  Northern  Antiqiiitief,  pp.  110  and 
«jBm  Blbla  for  Learaen,  vol.  ill.  p.  67,  and      856.    Knight :  p.  87. 
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The  festival  of  the  26th  of  Deoember  was  oelebrated  by  the 
tndent  Druida^  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  great  lires 
lighted  on  the  tope  of  hills.* 

Godfrey  Higgins  says : 

"  Stackley  observes  that  the  worship  of  liithra  was  spread  all  over  QkoI  and 
Britain.  The  Druids  kept  this  night  as  a  great  festival,  and  called  the  day  fol- 
lowing it  Nolagh  or  Noel,  or  the  day  of  regeneration,  and  celebrated  it  with 
great  fires  on  the  tops  of  their  mountains,  which  they  repeated  on  the  day  of  the 
Spiphany  or  twelfth  night  The  Mithraic  monuments,  which  are  common  in 
Britain,  have  been  attributed  to  the  Romans,  but  this  festival  proves  that  the 
Mithraic  worship  was  there  prior  to  their  arrival"* 

This  was  also  a  time  of  rejoicing  in  Ancient  Mexico.  Aoosta 
says: 

"  In  the  first  month,  which  in  Peru  they  call  Rayme,  and  answering  to  our 
December,  they  made  a  solemn  feast  called  CJofpaeraiffmB  (the  Winter  Solstice), 
wherein  they  made  many  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  which  continued  many 
days."* 

The  evergreens,  and  particularly  the  mistletoe,  which  are  nsed 
all  over  the  Christian  world  at  Christmas  time,  betray  its  heathen 
origin.  Tertullian,  a  Father  of  the  Chnrch,  who  flonrished  about 
A.  D.  200,  writing  to  his  brethren,  affirms  it  to  be  "  rcmJc  idolatry^^ 
to  deck  their  doors  ^'  with  garlands  or  flowers^  onfestwal  days^  oo- 
cordmg  to  the  custom  of  the  heathen.^-* 

This  shows  that  the  heathen  in  those  days,  did  as  the  Christians 
do  now.  What  have  evergreens,  and  garlands,  and  Christmas  treeSi 
to  do  with  Christianity?  Simply  nothing.  It  is  the  old  Yule- 
feast  which  was  held  by  all  the  northern  nations,  from  time  imme- 
morial, handed  down  to,  and  observed  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
greenery  with  which  Christians  deck  their  houses  and  temples  of 
worship,  and  in  the  Christmas-trees  laden  with  gifts,  we  unques- 
tionably see  a  relic  of  the  symbols  by  which  our  heathen  f  oref  atiiers 
signified  their  faith  in  the  powers  of  the  returning  sun  to  clothe  the 
earth  again  with  green,  and  hang  new  fruit  on  the  trees.  Foliage, 
such  as  the  laurel,  myrtle,  ivy,  or  oak,  and  in  general,  aU  evergreens^ 
were  Dion/t/siao  plants,  that  is,  symbols  of  the  generative  power, 
signifying  perpetuity  of  youth  and  vigor.* 

Among  the  causes,  then,  that  co-operated  in  fixing  this  period — 
December  25th  —  as  the  birthday  of  Christ  Jesus,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  almost  every  ancient  nation  of  the  earth  held  a  festival 
on  this  day  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  their  virgin-born  god. 

>  napnis,  100  ;   Celtic  DrnldB,  and   Mono-  *  HUt.  Indies,  toI.  ii.  p.  864. 

Ctiristiaiiity,  p.  167.  *  See  Middleton^s  Works,  toI.  L  p.  80. 

•AiMcaljpd0,ToLltp.W.  •Knlglit:  AiMt.Artand][7tlM.,p.at 
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On  this  account  the  Christians  adopted  it  as  the  time  oi  tie  birth 
of  their  God.  Mr.  Gibbon,  speaking  of  this  in  his  '^  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  says  • 

"  The  Roman  Christians,  ignorant  of  the  real  date  of  his  (Christ's)  birth,  fixed 
the  solemn  festival  to  the  25th  of  December,  the  BrumaiM,  or  Winter  Solstice, 
when  the  Pagans  annually  celebrated  the  birth  of  8dy^ 

And  Mr.  Eling,  in  his  '^  Gnostics  and  thdr  Remains,"  says : 

"  The  ancient  festival  held  on  the  25th  of  December  in  honor  of  the '  Birthday 
of  the  Invincible  One/  and  celebrated  by  the  *  great  games '  at  the  circus,  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  precise 
day  of  which  many  of  the  Fathers  confess  was  then  unknown."* 

St.  Ghrysostom,  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  390,  referring  to  this 
Pagan  festival,  says : 

"  On  this  day,  aito,  the  birth  qf  Christ  was  latdy  faud  at  Borne,  in  order  that 
whilst  the  heathen  were  busy  with  their  profane  ceremonies,  the  Chriillaiis 
might  perform  their  holy  rites  undisturbed."* 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  St.  Gregory,  a  Christian  Father  of  the 
third  century,  was  instrumental  in,  and  commended  by  other  Fathers 
for,  changing  Pagcmfestwald  into  Christian  holidays^  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  they  said,  of  drawing  the  heathen  to  the  religion  of  Christ^ 

As  Dr.  Hooykaas  remarks,  the  church  was  always  anxious  to 
meet  the  heathen  halfwm/j  by  allowing  them  to  retain  the  feasts 
they  were  accustomed  to,  only  giving  them  a  ChrisUan  d/resSy  or 
attaching  a  new  or  Christian  signification  to  them.* 

In  doing  these,  and  many  other  such  things,  which  we  shall 
apeak  of  in  our  chapter  on  '^Pagcmism  in  Ohristianityj^*  ihe 
Christian  Fathers,  instead  of  drawing  the  heathen  to  their  religion, 
drew  themselves  into  PaganisuL 

>  Qlbbon*!  Borne,  Tol.  U.  p.  88a  «  8m  tiM  ehaptar  on  **  FigMilsin  in 

•King*iGiiottict,p.4a  8aitir.** 

•  Qnotod  In  Ibid.  >BlbleteLa8iiieis,?o.ULp.ir. 
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«« 


Bay  not  there  are  three  Gods,  Qod  is  bat  One  Qod."— {Koran.) 


Thb  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  highest  and  moat  mysterious 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  church.  It  declares  that  there  are  ihttB 
persons  in  the  Godhead  or  divine  nature  —  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  —  and  that  ^^  these  three  are  one  tme,  eternal  Gh>d, 
the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory,  although  distin- 
guished by  their  personal  propensities."  The  most  celebrated  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  Athanasian  creed,'  which 
asserts  that : 

"  The  Catholic*  faith  id  this:  Tliat  we  worship  One  Qod  as  Trinity,  and  Trin- 
ity in  Unity — neither  confounding  the  persons,  nor  diyiding  the  substance — ^for 
there  is  One  person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the  Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  But  the  Gkxlhead  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
tt  aXi  one;  the  glory  equal,  the  majesty  co-etemaL^ 

As  M.  Reville  remarks : 

"  The  dogma  of  the  Trinity  displayed  its  contradictions  with  true  brayery. 
The  Deity  divided  into  three  divine  persons,  and  yei  these  three  persons  forming 
only  One  God  ;  of  these  three  the  first  only  being  self-  existent,  the  two  others  dff- 
riving  tJieir  existence  from  the  first,  and  yet  these  three  persons  being  considered 
as  perfectly  equal;  each  having  his  special,  distinct  character,  his  individual 
qualities,  wanting  in  the  other  two,  and  yet  each  one  of  the  three  being  supposed 
to  possess  the  fullness  of  perfection — here,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  have  the 
deification  of  the  contradictory."* 

We  shall  now  see  that  this  very  peculiar  doctrine  of  three  in 
one,  and  one  in  three,  is  of  Iieat^hen  origin,  and  that  it  must  fall  with 
all  the  other  dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion. 

1  The  celebrated  passage   (I.  John,  ▼.  7)  (See  Giles'  Hebrew  and  Christian  Records,  TOl. 
'*  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  ii.  p.  12.     Gibbon's  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  666.     la- 
the Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  man's  Ancient  Faltlis,  vol.  ii.  p.  880.     Taylor^ 
these  three  are  one,"  is  now  admitted  on  all  Diegesis  and  Reber's  Christ  of  Panl.) 
hands  to  be  an  interpolation  into  the  epistle  *  That  is,  the  trn€  faith, 
many  centarics  after  the  time  of  Christ  Jesus.  *  Dogma  Deity  Jesus  Christ,  p.  M- 
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The  nnmber  three  is  sacred  in  all  theories  derived  from  oriental 
sources.  Deity  is  always  a  trinity  of  some  kind,  or  the  successive 
emanations  proceeded  in  threes.' 

If  we  tnm  to  India  we  shall  find  that  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  in  the  Indian  theology  is  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  triad, 
governing  all  things.  This  triad  is  called  Tri-rmirti — from  the 
Sanscrit  word  tri  (three)  and  murti  (form)  —  and  consists  of 
Brahma,  Yishnu,  and  Siva.  It  is  an  i/neeparable  unity,  though  three 
in  form.' 

"  When  the  universal  and  infinite  being  Brahma  —  the  only  re- 
4illy  existing  entity,  wholly  without  form,  and  unbound  and  unaf- 
fected by  the  three  Gunas  or  by  qualities  of  any  kind  —  wished  to 
<sreate  for  his  own  entertainment  the  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
he  assumed  the  quality  of  activity  and  became  a  male  person,  as 
JBrahma  the  creator.  Next,  in  the  progress  of  still  further  self- 
evolution,  he  willed  to  invest  himself  with  the  second  quality  of 
goodness,  as  Vishnu  the  preserver,  and  with  the  third  quality  of 
darkness,  as  Siva  the  destroyer.  This  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  triple  manifestation  {tri-murti)^  which  appears  first  in  the  Brah- 
manized  version  of  the  Indian  Epics,  had  already  been  adumbrated 
in  the  Yeda  in  the  triple  form  of  fire,  and  in  the  triad  of  gods, 
Agni,  Stlrya,  and  Indra ;  and  in  other  ways.'" 

This  divine  Tri-mv/rti — says  the  Brahmans  and  the  sacred  books 
— is  indivisible  in  essence,  and  indivisible  in  action ;  mystery  pro> 
found !  which  is  explained  in  the  following  manner : 

Brahma  represents  the  creative  principle,  the  unreflected  or  un- 
evolved   protogoneus  state  of  divinity  —  the  Farther. 

Vishnu  represents  the^^^^in^  and  preeervvng  principle,  the 
evolved  or  refiected  state  of  divinity  —  the  Son,* 

Svva  is  the  principle  that  presides  at  destruction  and  re-con- 
struction—the Holy  Spirit.* 


1  •*  The  notion  of  a  Trieui  of  Snpreme  Pow- 

is  indeed  common  to  most  ancient  relig- 

*     (Prichard'e  Egyptian  Mytho.,  p.  285.) 

''  Nearly  all  the  Pagan  nationa  of  antiquity, 
In  their  varioas  theological  systema,  acknowl- 
edged a  trinity  in  the  diWne  natare/'  (Manr- 
4oe  :  Indian  Antiquitiee,  vol.  vi.  p.  86.) 

**  The  ancients  imagined  that  their  triad  of 
goda  or  persons,  only  constituted  one  god.'* 
^Celtic  Dmids,  p.  197.) 

*  The  three  attribntes  called  Brahmfl,  Vishna 
and  SlTa,  are  indicated  by  letters  corresponding 
to  our  ▲.  u.  M.,  generairy  pronounced  om.  This 
myttic  word  is  never  uttered  except  in  prayer, 
and  the  sign  which  represents  it  in  their  tem- 
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plea  is  an  object  of  profound  adoradon. 

•  Monier  Williams*  Indian  Wisdom,  p.  8M. 

•  That  is,  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Oriahna,  The 
Supreme  Spirit,  in  order  to  preserve  the  world, 
produced  Vishnu.  Vishnu  came  upon  earth,  for 
this  purpose,  in  the  form  of  Crishna.  He 
was  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  one  of  the  persons  of  their  holy 
and  mysterious  trinity,  to  use  their  language, 
'*  The  Lord  and  Savior— three  persons  and  one 
god."  In  the  Geita,  Crlshna  is  made  to  say: 
*'  I  am  the  Lord  of  all  created  beings.**  '*  I  am 
the  mystic  figure  o.  m.**  "I  am  Brahml, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  three  goda  in  one." 

•  See  The  Heathen  Beligion,  p.  IM. 
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The  third  person  was  the  Destroyer,  or,  in  his  good  capacity,  the 
Regenerator.  The  dove  was  the  emblem  of  the  Begenerator.  As 
the  apiritvs  was  the  passive  cause  (brooding  on  the  face  of  the 
waters)  by  which  all  things  sprang  into  life,  the  dove  became  the 
emblem  of  the  Spirit,  or  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  person. 

These  three  gods  are  the  first  and  the  highest  manifestations  of 
the  Eternal  Essence,  and  are  typified  by  the  three  letters  composing 
the  mystic  syllable  OM  or  AUM.  They  constitute  the  well  known 
Trimurti  or  Triad  of  divine  forms  which  characterizes  Hindooism. 
It  is  nsnal  to  describe  these  three  gods  as  Creator,  Preserver  and 
Destroyer,  but  this  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  their  complex 
characters.  Nor  does  the  conception  of  their  relationship  to  each 
other  become  clearer  when  it  is  ascertained  that  their  functions  are 
constantly  interchangeable,  and  that  each  may  take  the  place  of  the 
other,  according  to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  greatest  of  In- 
dian poets,  Kalidasa  (Eumaransambhava,  Griffith,  vii.  44) : 

"  Iq  those  three  persons  the  One  €k)d  was  shown — 
Each  first  in  place,  each  last — not  one  alone ; 
Of  Siva,  Vishnu,  BrahmS,  each  may  be 
First,  second,  third,  among  the  blessed  three." 

A  devout  person  called  Attencin,  becoming  convinced  that  he 
should  worship  but  one  deity,  thus  addressed  Brahma,  Vishnu  and 
Siva: 

"  O  you  three  Lords  ;  know  that  I  recognize  only  One  Qod  ;  inform  me  there- 
fore, which  of  you  is  the  true  dmnity,  that  I  may  address  to  him  alone  my  vowt 
and  adorations.'* 

The  three  gods  became  manifest  to  him,  and  replied : 

"  Learn,  O  devotee,  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  us  ;  what  to  you 
appears  such  is  only  by  semblance ;  the  Single  Being  appears  under  three  farmt, 
hut  he  is  One,"^ 

Sir  William  Jones  says : 

"  Very  respectable  natives  have  assured  me,  that  one  or  two  missionaries 
have  been  absurd  enough  in  their  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  (Sentiles,  to  urge 
that  the  Hindoos  were  even  now  almost  Christians ;  because  their  BrahmS, 
Yishnou,  and  Mahesa  (Siva),  were  no  other  than  the  Christian  Trinity.*** 

Thomas  Maurice,  in  his  ^'  Indian  Antiquities,"  describes  a  mag- 
nificent piece  of  Indian  sculpture,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
of  stupendous  antiquity,  namely : 

"  A  bust  composed  of  three  heads,  united  to  one  body,  adorned  with  the  oidesi 
symbols  of  the  Indian  theology,  and  thus  expressly  fabricated  according  to  tb« 

>  AUen*i  India,  pp.  888, 888.  *  AaUtic  BflMarchM,  fol.  i.  p.  878. 
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IS  confeflBioQ  of  tbe  sacred  Bocerdotal  tribe  of  India,  to  Indicate  A«  On- 
Qb)r,  \ha  Pre»ervBr,aiiAtiM  Begenerator.ot  mankind  ;  yi^aiahettabliAetthttotenin 
fast,  that  from  Aertmotetlcrat,  the  Indian  natim*  had  oAnvd  a  Iriune  dei^."' 

Fig.  No,  34  is  a  representation  of  an  Indian  sculpture,  intended 
to  represent  the  Triune  God,'  evidently  similar  to  the  one  described 
above  by  Mr,  Maurice.  It  is  taken  from  "  a  veiy  ancient  granite" 
in  the  mnseam  at  the  "Indian 
Honse,"  and  was  dug  from  the 
mins  of  a  temple  in  the  island 
of  Bombay. 

The  Buddhists,  as  well  as  the 
Brabmans,  have  had  their  Trin- 
ity from  a  very  early  period. 

Mr.  Faber,  in  his  "  Origin  of 
Heathen  Idolatry,"  says : 

"  Among  ttie  Hindooe,  we  iiave  tlie 
Triad  of  Brahma,  Yiabnu.aod  Siva;  «o, 
among  ttie  70taries  of  Buddha,  we  find 
the  self -triplicated  Buddba  declared  to 
be  tbe  Kama  as  tbe  Hindoo  TrimurtL 
Among  the  Buddliist  sect  of  tbe  J^n- 
iiU,  we  liave  the  triple  Jiva,  in  whom 
tbe  Trimurti  is  eimilarlf  declared  to 
be  incarnate." 

In  this  Trinity  Vajrapani  answers  to  Brahmft,  or  Jehovah,  the 
"All-father,"  Mmijuari  is  tho  "deified  teacher,"  the  counterpart 
of  Crisbna  or  Jesus,  and  AvaloMteavara  is  the  "  Holy  Spirit." 

Buddha  was  believed  by  kia  followers  to  be,  not  only  an  incar- 
nation of  the  deity,  but  "  God  himself  in  human  form  "  —  as  the 
followers  of  Crisbna  believed  liim  to  be  —  and  therefore  "  three  gods 
in  one."  This  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  following  address  delivered 
to  Buddha  by  a  devotee  called  Amora : 

"  Reverence  be  unto  tbee,  O  God,  In  tbe  form  of  tbe  Oodof  mercy,  the  di>- 
peiier  of  pun  and  trouble,  the  Lord  of  all  things,  tbe  guardian  of  tbe  universe, 
the  emblem  of  mere;  towards  those  wlu>  serve  ihee— OH  I  tbe  possessor  of  all 
things  in  vital  form.  Tbnu  art  BrabmB,  Viabnu,  and  Mabeaa ;  tbou  art  Lord  of 
all  the  universe.  Thou  art  under  tbe  proper  form  of  all  things,  movable  and 
immovable,  the  possessor  of  the  whole,  and  thus  I  adore  tbee.  I  adore  thee, 
who  art  celebrated  by  a  thousand  names,  and  under  various  fomu  ;  in  the  shape 
of  Buddha,  the  god  of  mercy."' 

The  inhabitants  of  Ckma  and  Ja^ptm,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  Buddhists,  worship  God  in  tbe  form  of  a  Trinity.   Their  name 
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for  him  (Baddha)  is  Fo,  and  in  speaking  of  the  Trinity  they  say : 
**  The  three  pure,  precious  or  honorable  Fo.'"  This  triad  is  repre- 
sented in  their  temples  by  images  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
pagodas  of  India,  and  when  they  speak  of  Gkxi  they  say :  "  jPb  « 
one  person^  hut  has  three  formsy^ 

In  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Poo-ta-la,  which  wa» 
found  in  Mancliow-Tartary,  was  to  be  seen  representations  of  Fo,  ii> 
the  form  of  three  persons.* 

Navarette,  in  his  account  of  China,  says : 

"  This  sect  (of  Fo)  has  another  idol  they  call  Sanpao.  It  consists  of  thfm, 
equal  in  all  respects.  This,  which  has  been  represented  as  an  image  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Trinity,  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  which  is  on  the  high  altar  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Trinitarians  at  Madrid.  If  any  Chinese  whatsoever  saw  it,  he 
would  say  that  8anpao  of  his  country  was  worshiped  in  these  parts." 

And  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  "  Origin  of  Heathen  Idolatry,"  says: 

**  Among  the  Chinese,  who  worship  Buddha  under  the  name  of  Fb,  we  find 
this  Gk)d mys^riously  multiplied  into  three  persons.** 

The  mystic  syllable  O.  M.  or  A.  XJ.  M.  is  also  reverenced  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,*  as  we  have  found  it  reverenced  by  the  in- 
habitants of  India. 

The  followers  of  Laou-tsze,  or  Laou-keum-tsze — a  celebrated 
philosopher  of  China,  and  deified  hero,  bom  604  b.  o.  —  known  as 
the  Taou  sect,  are  also  worshipers  of  a  Trinity/  It  was  the  leading 
feature  in  Laou-keun's  system  of  philosophical  theology,  that  Taou, 
the  eternal  reason,  produced  one  /  one  produced  two  /  two  produced 
three ;  and  three  produced  all  things.*  This  was  a  sentence  which 
Laou-keun  continually  repeated,  and  which  Mr.  Maurice  considers, 
"  a  most  singular  axiom  for  a  heathen  philosopher."' 

The  sacred  volumes  of  the  Chinese  state  that : 

"The  Source  and  Root  of  all  is  Ons.  This  self -existent  unity  necessarily 
produced  a  second.  The  first  and  second,  by  their  union,  produced  a  thiMU 
These  Three  produced  all."* 

The  ancient  emperore  of  China  solemnly  sacrificed,  every  three 
years,  to  "  Ilim  who  is  One  and  Three."* 

The  ancient  Egyptians  worshiped  God  in  the  form  of  a  Trinity, 

1  Davis*  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  This  Taou  sect,  according  to  John  Francto 

•  Ibid.  pp.  108  and  81.  Davis,  and  the  Bev.  Charles  Gntzlalt,  both  of 

•  n)id.  pp.  105, 106.  whom  have  resided  in  China— call  their  trinity 
«  Ibid.  pp.  108,  81.  "  the  three  pure  ones,"  or  "  the  three  precioaa 
» Ibid.  110,  111.    Beirs  Pantheon,  vol.  Ii  p  ones  in  heaven."     (See  Davis'  China,  voL  it  p^ 

86.    Dunlap's  Spirit  Uist.,  160.  110,  and  GutelafTs  Voyages,  p.  307.) 

•  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  v.  p.  41.     Dapois,  »  See  Prog.  Rclig.  Ideas,  vol.  I.  p.  210. 
p.  885.    Dnnlap'8  Spirit  Hist.,  1230.  *  Ibid. 

V  Indian  Antiqnities,  vol.  v.  p.  41. 
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which  was  represented  in  scolptureB  on  the  most  ancient  of  their 
temples.  The  celebrated  symbol  of  the  wing,  the  globe,  and  the 
serpent,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  for  the  di£Eerent  attributes  of 
God.' 

The  priests  of  Memphis,  in  Egypt,  explained  this  mystery  to  the 
novice,  by  intimating  that  the  premier  (fii'st)  laonad  created  the 
dyadj  who  engendered  the  iriady  and  that  it  is  this  triad  which 
shines  through  nature. 

Thulis,  a  great  monarch,  who  at  one  time  reigned  over  all  Egypt, 
and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  of  Serapis,  is  said 
to  have  addressed  the  oracle  in  these  words : 

"  Tell  me  if  ever  there  was  before  one  greater  than  I,  or  will  ever  be  one 
greater  than  me  ?" 

The  oracle  answered  thus : 

'*  First  Ood,  afterward  the  Word,  and  with  them  the  Hcly  Spirit^  all  these 
are  of  the  same  nature,  and  make  but  one  whole,  of  which  the  power  is  eternal. 
Go  away  quickly,  mortal,  thou  who  hast  but  an  uncertain  life."* 

The  idea  of  calling  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  the  Logoa^ 
or  Word*  is  an  Egyptian  feature,  and  was  engrafted  into  Christi- 
anity many  centuries  after  the  time  of  Christ  Jesus.*  ApoUo^  who 
had  his  tomb  at  Delphi  in  Egypt,  was  called  the  Word.' 

Mr.  Bonwick,  in  his  "  Egyptian  Belief  and  Modem  Thought," 
says: 

"  Some  persoDS  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  most  astonishing  development 
of  the  old  religion  of  Egypt  was  in  relation  to  the  Logon  or  Divine  Wordy  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  and  who,  though  from  Gk)d,  was  €k)dk  It  had  long 
been  known  that  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others  before  the  Christian  era,  cherished 
the  idea  of  this  Demiurgus  ;  but  it  was  not  known  till  of  late  that  Chaldeans 
and  Egyptians  recognized  this  mysterious  principle."' 


1  Indian  Antiqaities,  toI.  1.  p.  127. 

t  Higgins :  Anacalypsis,  vol.  il.  p.  14. 

The  following  answer  is  stated  by  Manetho, 
an  Egyptian  priest,  to  have  been  given  by  an 
Oracle  to  Seeostris  :  "  On  his  return  through 
Africa  he  entered  the  sanctuary  of  the  Oracle, 
laying: '  Tell  me,  O  ihon  strong  in  Are,  who  be- 
fore me  could  subjugate  all  things  ?  and  who 
•hall  after  me  V  But  the  Oracle  rebuked  him, 
■aying,  *  First,  God ;  then  the  Word  ;  and  with 
them,  the  S^rit:  *'  (Nimrod,  vol.  i.  p.  110,  in 
Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  805.) 

Here  we  have  distinctly  enumerated  Qod, 
the  Logos,  and  the  Spirit  or  Holy  Ghost,  in  a 
very  early  period,  long  previous  to  the  Christian 


*  I.  John,  V.  7.    John  i.  1. 

«  The  Alexandrian  theology,  of  which  the 
celebrated  tiaJU)  was  the  chief  representative, 
taught  that  the  Logo*  was  "  (hi  teoond  Qod  ;'' 


a  being  of  divine  esMnce,  but  distingiilahed 
from  the  Supreme  God.  It  is  also  called  "  tht 
Jlrtt-bom  Son  qf  Ood^ 

**  The  PUUonUtt  furnished  brilliant  reemita 
to  the  Christian  churches  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  and  brought  with  them  their  love  for 
system  and  their  idealism."  "  It  is  in  the 
Platonizing,  or  Alexandrian,  branch  of  Judaism 
that  we  must  seek  for  the  antecedents  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Logos,'"''  (A.  Revill4  : 
Dogma  Deity  Jesus,  p.  20.) 

*  Higgins:  Anacalypsis,  vol.  il.  p.  108. 
MUhroi,  the  Mediator,  and  Saviour  of  the 
Persians,  was  called  the  LoQot.  (See  Dnnlap*s 
Son  of  the  Man,  p.  90.  Bunsen's  Angel-Mea- 
siah,  p.  7B.)  Hermti  was  called  the  Logoi, 
(See  Dnnlap's  Son  of  the  Man,  p.  SO,  margkt^ 

•  Bonwick's  Bgyptian  BeUef ,  p.  401. 
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**  The  Loffo»  or  Word  was  a  great  mystery  (among  the  I^ptian^),  in  whose 
Boored  books  the  following  passages  may  be  seen :  '  I  know  the  mystery  of  the 
divine  Word; '  '  The  Word  of  the  Lord  of  All,  which  was  the  maker  of  it;' '  The 
Word— this  is  the  first  person  after  himself,  uncreated,  infinite  ruling  oyer  all 
things  that  were  made  by  him.'  "* 

The  Assyrians  had  Mardnk  for  their  Logos ;'  one  of  their  sacred 
addresses  to  him  reads  thus : 

*'  Thou  art  the  powerful  one— Thou  art  the  life-giver— Thou  also  the  pros- 
perer — Merciful  one  among  the  gods — Eldest  son  of  Hea,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth — Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  an  equal  has  not — ^Merciful  one,  who  dead 
to  life  raises."' 

The  Chaldeans  had  their  Mem/ra  or  "  Word  of  God,"  corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  Logoa^  which  designated  that  being  who 
organized  and  who  still  governs  the  world,  and  is  inferior  to  God 
only.* 

The  Logos  was  with  Philoa  most  interesting  subject  of  discourse, 
tempting  him  to  wonderf nl  feats  of  imagination.  There  is  scarcely 
a  personifying  or  exalting  epithet  that  he  did  not  bestow  on  the 
Divine  lieason.  He  described  it  as  a  distinct  being ;  called  it  "  a 
Eock,"  «  The  Summit  of  the  Universe,"  "  Before  all  things,"  "First- 
begotten  Son  of  God,"  "  Eternal  Bread  from  Heaven,"  "  Fountain 
of  Wisdom,"  "  Guide  to  God,"  "  Substitute  for  God,"  "  Image  of 
God,"  "  Priest,"  "  Creator  of  the  Worlds,"  "  Second  God,"  "  Inter- 
preter of  God,"  "  Ambassador  of  God,"  "  Power  of  God,"  "  King," 
"  Angel,"  "  Man,"  "  Mediator,"  "  Light,"  "  The  Beginning,"  "  The 
East,"  "  The  Name  of  God,"  "  The  Intercessor."' 

This  is  exactly  the  Logos  of  John.  It  becomes  a  man,  "  is  made 
flesh  ;"  appears  as  an  mcamation  /  in  order  that  the  Gt>d  whom 
^^  no  man  has  seen  at  any  time,"  may  be  manifested. 

The  worship  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  Trinity  was  to  be  found 
among  the  ancient  Chreeks.  When  the  priests  were  about  to  offer 
up  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  the  altar  was  three  times  sprinkled  by 
dipping  a  laurel  branch  in  holy  water,  and  the  people  assembled 
around  it  were  three  times  sprinkled  also.  Frankincense  was  taken 
from  the  censer  with  three  Jmgers,  and  strewed  upon  the  altar  three 
times.  This  was  done  because  an  oracle  had  declared  that  all  sa- 
cred things  might  to  he  in  threes^  therefore,  that  number  was  scru- 
pulously observed  in  most  religious  ceremonies.* 

Orpheus'  wrote  that : 

>  BoDwlck**  BgTptLan  Belief,  p.  404.  *  See  Prog.  Belig.  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  807. 

*  n>id.  '  OipheoB  U  said  to  have  been  a  native  of 

*  Ibid.  Thracia,  the  oldest  poet  of  Qreece,  and  to  hafa 

*  Ibid.  p.  88.  writ  '^n  before  the  time  of  Homer ;  bat  hs  ia 

*  Fiothlngham*!  Ciadlo  of  thA  Ohilat,  p.  tUL  eridc  ntly  a  mythological  character. 
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"  All  things  were  made  by  One  godhead  in  three  names,  and  that  this  god 
to  an  things. '*> 

This  Trinitarian  view  of  the  Deity  he  is  said  to  have  brought 
from  Egypt,  and  the  Christian  Fathers  of  the  third  and  fonrth  cen- 
times claimed  that  Pythagoras,  Heraclitas,  and  Plato  —  who  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  —  had  drawn  their  theological  philosophy 
from  the  writings  of  Orpheus.' 

The  works  of  Plato  were  extensively  studied  by  the  Ohnrch 
Fathers,  one  of  whom  joyfully  recognizes  in  the  great  teacher,  the 
schoolmaster  who,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  was  destined  to  educate 
the  heathen  for  Christ,  as  Moses  did  the  Jews.* 

The  celebrated  passage :  '^  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God,"*  is  a  fragment 
of  some  Pagan  treatise  on  the  Platonic  philosophy,  evidently  writ- 
ten by  Irenseus/  It  is  quoted  by  Amditu,  a  Pagan  philosopher, 
as  strictly  applicable  to  the  Logos,  or  Mercury,  the  Word,  appa- 
rently as  an  honorable  testimony  borne  to  the  Pagan  deity  by  a 
barbarian — for  such  is  what  he  calls  the  writer  of  John  i.  1.  His 
words  are : 

"  Tliis  plainly  was  the  Word,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  he  being  him- 
self eternal,  as  Heraclitus  also  would  say  ;  and  by  Jove,  the  same  whom  the 
hof^arian  affirms  to  have  been  in  the  place  and  dignity  of  a  principal,  and  to 
be  with  Gk)d,  and  to  be  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  in  whom 
everything  that  was  made  has  its  life  and  being."* 

The  Christian  Father,  Justin  Martyr,  apdlogizmg  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  tells  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  that  the  Pagans 
need  not  taunt  the  Christians  for  worshiping  the  Logos,  which  ^'  was 
with  God,  and  was  God,"  as  tJiey  were  also  guilty  of  the  same  act. 

"  If  we  (Christians)  hold,"  says  he,  ''  some  opinions  near  of  kin  to  the  poets 
and  philosophers,  in  great  repute  among  you,  why  are  we  thus  unjustly  hated?  " 
"There's  Mercury,  Jove's  interpreter,  in  Imitation  of  the  Logos,  in  worship 
among  you,"  and  "  as  to  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  called  Jesus,  should  we  allow  him  to  be 
nothing  more  than  man,  yet  the  title  of  the  '  Son  of  Gk>d '  is  very  justifiable,  upon 
the  account  of  his  wisdom,  considering  you  have  your  Mercury,  (also  called  the 
'  Son  of  God  *)  in  worship  under  the  title  of  the  Word  and  Messenger  of  God."^ 

We  see,  then,  that  the  title  "  Word  "  or  "  Logos,"  being  ap- 
plied to  Jesus,  is  another  piece  of  Pagan  amalgamation  with  Chns- 


•  See  Indian  Antiquities,  yol.  It.  p.  888,  and  ■  The  first  that  we  know  of  this  gospel  for 
Tiyjor's  Diegesis,  p.  189.  certain  is  daring  the  time  of  Irensns,  the  great 

•  See  Chambers's  Bncyclo.,  art  "  Orpheus.**  Christian  forger. 

•  Ibid,,  art.  **  Plato.**  •  See  Taylor's  Diegctdd,  p.  186. 
«  John,  i.  1.                                                           7  Apol.  1.  ch.  xx.-xxU. 
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tianity.  It  did  iu)i  receive  its  aiUhorized  OhrigUanform  untU  th$ 
middle  of  the  second  cerUury  after  Christ,^ 

The  ancient  Pagan  Roma/ns  worshiped  a  Trinity.  An  oracle  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  there  was,  "  first  God,  then  the  Word, 
and  with  them  the  Spirit."* 

Here  we  see  distinctly  enumerated,  God,  the  Logos,  and  the 
Spirit  or  Holy  Ghost,  in  ancient  Borne,  where  the  most  celebrated 
temple  of  this  capital  —  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  —  was  dedicated 
to  t?Mree  deities,  which  three  deities  were  honored  with  joint  wor- 
ship.' 

The  ancient  Persicms  worshiped  a  Trinity/  This  trinity  con- 
sisted of  Oromasdes,  Mithras,  and  Ahriman/  It  was  virtually  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Hindoos :  Oromasdes  was  the  Creator,  Mithras 
was  the  "  Son  of  God,"  the  "  Saviour,"  the  "  Mediator  "  or  "Inte^ 
cesser,"  and  Ahriman  was  the  Destroyer.  In  the  oracles  of  Zoro- 
aster the  Persian  lawgiver,  is  to  be  found  the  following  sentence : 

''  A  Triad  of  Deity  shines  forth  through  the  whole  world,  of  which  a  MmaA 
(an  invisible  thing)  is  the  head."* 

Plutarch,  "  De  Iside  et  Osiride,"  says : 

"  Zoroaster  is  said  to  have  made  a  threrfM  distribntion  of  things  :  to  hava 
assigned  the  first  and  highest  rank  to  Oromasdes,  who,  in  the  Oraelei,  is  called 
the  FfUher ;  the  lowest  to  Ahrimanes  ;  and  the  middle  to  Mithras  ;  who,  in  the 
same  Oracles,  is  called  the  second  Mind" 

The  Assyrians  and  Phenicians  worshiped  a  Trinity.' 
^^  It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  fact,  that  the  Jews  had  symbols 
of  the  divine  Unity  in  Trinity  as  well  as  the  Pagans."*    The  Gaibala 
had  its  Trinity :  ^^  the  Ancient,  whose  name  is  sanctified,  is  with 
three  heads,  which  make  but  one.^^* 
Sabbi  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  says : 

"Come  and  see  the  mystery  of  the  word  Elohim :  there  are  three  degree$t  and 
each  degree  by  itself  alone,  and  jet,  notwithstanding,  they  are  aU  One,  and 
Joined  together  in  One,  and  cannot  be  divided  from  each  other.'* 

According  to  Dr.  Parklmrst : 
"  The  Vandals^'*  had  a  god  called  Triglaff.    One  of  these  was  found  at  Her- 


1  See  Fieke :  Myths  and  Myth-makera,  p. 
906.  Celsus  charges  the  Christians  with  a  r»* 
coinage  of  the  mibanderstood  doctrine  of  the 
Logos. 

*  See  Hlgglns*  Anacalypsis,  vol.  1.  p.  105. 

*  See  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  iil.  p.  158. 

*  See  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  vi.  p.  840. 
HonDmental  Christianity,  p.  65,  and  Ancient 
IWths,  Yd.  ii.  p.  819.  •  Ibid. 


•  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  iv.  p.  SSO. 

^  See  Monomental  Christianity,  p.  6S,  and 
Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  ii.  p.  819. 

"  Monnmental  Chriotianity,  p.  923.  SeealM, 
Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities. 

•  Idra  Snta,  Sohar,  iii.  888.  B.  Franck,  UflL 
Son  of  the  Man,  p.  78. 

>*  VandaU—^  race  of  European  bartMutaaa, 
either  of  Qermanic  or  Slavonic  origin. 
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tungerberg,  near  Brandenburg  (in  Prussia).    He  was  represented  with  three 
headi.    This  was  apparently  the  THrUty  of  Paganism.  "^ 

The  ancient  Sccmdinaviana  worshiped  a  triple  deity  who  was 
yet  one  god.  It  consisted  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Frey.  A  trinne 
statne  representing  this  Trinity  in  Unity  was  fonnd  at  Upsal  in 
Sweden."  The  three  principal  nations  of  Scandinavia  (Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway)  vied  with  each  other  in  erecting  temples, 
but  none  were  more  famous  than  the  temple  at  Upsal  in  Sweden. 
It  glittered  on  all  sides  with  gold.  It  seemed  to  be  particularly 
consecrated  to  the  Three  Superior  Deities^  Odin,  Thor  and  Frey. 
The  statues  of  these  gods  were  placed  in  this  temple  on  three 
thrones,  one  above  the  other.  0dm  was  represented  holding  a 
Bword  in  his  hand :  Thor  stood  at  the  left  hand  of  Odin,  with  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  a  scepter  in  his  hand  ;  Frey  stood  at  the 
left  hand  of  Thor,  and  was  represented  of  both  sexes.  Odin  was 
the  supreme  God,  the  Ab-fader  *  Thor  was  the  first-begotten  son 
of  this  god,  and  Frey  was  the  bestower  of  fertility,  peace  and  riches. 
King  Gylfi  of  Sweden  is  supposed  to  have  gone  at  one  time  to  A^- 
ga/rd  (the  abode  of  the  gods),  where  he  beheld  three  thrones  raised 
one  above  another,  with  a  man  sitting  on  each  of  them.  Upon  his 
asking  what  the  names  of  these  lords  might  be,  his  guide  answered  : 
"  He  who  sittetli  on  the  lowest  throne  is  the  Lofty  One  ;  the  second 
is  the  eqiud  to  the  Lofty  One  /  and  he  who  sitteth  on  the  highest 
throne  is  called  the  Third^^^ 

The  ancient  Druids  also  worshiped  :  "  Avn  Treidhe  Dia  ainm 
TatUac^  Fan^  Mollac;  "  which  is  to  say  :  "  Ain  triple  God,  of  name 
Taulac,  Fan,  Mollac.'*' 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Siberia  worshiped  a  triune  God.  In 
remote  ages,  wanderers  from  India  directed  their  eyes  northward, 
and  crossing  the  vast  Tartarian  deserts,  finally  settled  in  Siberia, 
bringing  with  them  the  worship  of  a  triune  God.  This  is  clearly 
shown  from  the  fact  stated  by  Thomas  Maurice,  that : 

"  The  first  Christian  missionaries  who  arrived  in  those  regions,  found  the 
people  already  in  possession  of  that  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  true  religion, 
which,  among  others,  they  came  to  impress  upon  their  minds,  and  universally 
Adored  an  idol  fabricated  to  resemble,  as  near  as  possible,  a  Trinity  in  Unity" 

This  triune  God  consisted  of,  first  "  the  Creator  of  all  things," 
second,  "  the  God  of  Armies,"  third,  "the  Spirit  of  Heavenly  Love," 
and  yet  these  three  were  but  one  indivisible  God.* 

>  Pnrkharst :  Hebrow  Lexicon,  Qaoted  in  *  See  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities. 

Tiylor's  Diegesis,  p.  216.  «  Celtic  DraidB,  p.    171;  Anacalypsls,  vol^ 

s  See  Knight:  Anct.  Art  and  Mytho.,  p.  169.  i.  p.  123;  and  Myths  of  the  British  Dmids,  p! 

lUarice :   Indian  Antiq.,  vol.  v.  p.  14,   and  448. 
CIrow :  The  Heathen  Beligion,  p.  210.  *  Indian  Autiquit'es,  vol.  ▼.  pp.  &  0 
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The  TnHa/r%  also  worshiped  God  as  a  Tiinity  in  TTnity.  On  one 
of  their  medals,  which  is  now  in  the  St.  Petersburgh  Muaenm,  maj 
be  seen  a  representation  of  the  triple  Grod  seated  on  the  lotns.' 

Even  in  the  remote  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  snpreme 
deities  are  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Spirit,  the 
latter  of  which  is  symbolized  as  a  bird.* 

The  ancient  Mexicans  and  Pervmana  had  their  Trinity.  The 
supreme  God  of  the  Mexicans  {TezcaUipoca)y  who  had,  as  Lord 
Kingsborough  says,  ^^  all  the  attributes  and  powers  which  were  as- 
signed to  Jehovah  by  the  Hebrews,"  had  associated  with  him  two 
other  gods,  JSuitzlipochtli  and  Tlaloc  ;  one  occupied  a  place  upon 
his  left  hand,  the  other  on  his  right.  This  was  the  Trinity  of  the 
Mexicans." 

When  the  bishop  Don  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas  prooeeded  to 
his  bishopric,  which  was  in  1545,  he  commissioned  an  ecclesiastiG, 
whose  name  was  Francis  Hernandez,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  Indians  (as  the  natives  were  called),  to  visit 
them,  carrying  with  him  a  sort  of  catechism  of  what  he  was  about 
to  preach.  In  about  one  year  from  the  time  that  Francis  Hernan- 
dez was  sent  out,  he  wrote  to  Bishop  las  Casas,  stating  that : 

"  The  Indians  believed  in  the  Gk)d  who  was  in  heaven;  that  this  Qod  was  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the  Father  was  named  Ttona,  the  Son 
Baeab,  who  was  born  of  a  Virgin,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  oalled  So- 
hiah."* 

The  Bev.  Father  Acosta  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Peruvians  : 

"It  is  strange  that  the  devil  after  his  manner  hath  brought  a  Trinity  into 
idolatry,  for  the  three  images  of  the  Sun  called  ApomU,  ChurunU^  and  IrUiquaoqtdt 
slgnificih  Father  and  Lord  Sun,  the  iSon  Sun,  and  the  Brother  Sun. 

"  Beint;  in  Cbuquisaca.  an  honorable  priest  showed  mean  information,  which 
I  had  long  in  my  hands,  where  it  was  proved  that  there  was  a  certain  oratory, 
whereat  the  Indians  did  worship  an  idol  called  Tangatanga,  which  they  said  was 
'  One  in  Three,  and  Three  in  One.'  And  as  this  priest  stood  amazed  thereat,  I 
said  that  the  devil  by  his  infernal  and  obstinate  pride  (whereby  he  always  pra- 
tends  to  make  himself  God)  did  steal  all  that  he  could  from  the  truth,  to  employ 
it  in  his  lying  and  deceits."* 

The  doctrine  was  recognized  among  the  Indians  of  the  Cali- 
fomian  peninsula.  The  statue  of  the  principal  deity  of  the  New 
Granadian  Indians  had  "  three  heads  on  one  body,"  and  was  under- 
stood to  be  "  three  persons  with  one  heart  and  one  will."* 

>  Isie  Unveiled,  vol.  if.  p.  48.  vi.  p.  164. 

*  KDight :  Anct.  Art  and  Mylbo.,  p.  109.  •  Acoeta :  Hist.  Indies,  vol.  IL  p.  878.    8m 

I  Sqidre  :    Serpent  Symbol,   pp.   179,  180.  also,  Indian  Antiq..  vol.  v.  p.  26,  and  Sqidrt^ 

Mexican  Ant.,  vol.  vi.  p.  1G4.  Serpent  Sjrmbol,  p.  181. 

«  Kingsborough :  Mexican  Antiquities,  toI.  •  Sqaire  :  Serpent  Symbol,  1. 181. 
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The  result  of  our  investigations  then,  is  that,  for  ages  before 
the  time  of  Christ  Jesus  or  Christianity,  God  was  worshiped  in  the 
form  of  a  Triad,  and  that  this  doctrine  was  extensively  diffused 
through  all  nations.  That  it  was  established  in  regions  as  far  dis- 
tant as  China  and  Mexico,  and  imraemorially  acknowledged  through 
the  whole  extent  of  Egypt  and  India.  That  it  flourished  with  equal 
vigor  among  the  snowy  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  the  vast  deserts 
of  Siberia.  That  the  barbarians  of  central  Europe,  the  Scandinavi- 
anSy  and  the  Druids  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  bent  their  knee  to  an 
idol  of  a  Triune  God.  What  then  becomes  of  "  the  Ever-Blessed 
Trinity  "  of  Christianity  ?  It  must  fall,  together  with  all  the  rest 
of  its  dogmas,  and  be  buried  with  the  Pagan  debris. 

The  learned  Thomas  Maurice  imagined  that  this  mysterious 
doctrine  must  have  been  revealed  by  God  to  Adam,  or  to  Noah,  or 
to  Abraham,  or  to  somebody  else.  Notice  with  what  caution  he 
wrote  (a.  d.  1794)  on  this  subject.     He  says  : 

"In  the  course  of  the  wide  range  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  take  in  the 
field  of  Asiatic  mythology,  certain  topics  have  arisen  for  discussion,  equaUy  deU- 
eate  and  perplexing.  Among  them,  in  particular,  a  species  of  Trinity  forms  a 
ccmBtant  and  prominent  feature  in  nearly  aU  the  systems  of  Oriental  theology." 

After  saying,  '*  I  venture  vnth  a  trembling  step^^  and  that,  "  It 
was  not  from  choice^  but  from  necessity^  that  I  entered  thus  upon 
this  subject,"  he  concludes  : 

"  This  extensive  and  interesting  subject  engrosses  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  work,  and  my  anxieiy  to  prepare  the  pubUe  mind  to  receive  it,  my  efforts  to 
elucidate  so  my»teriou$  a  point  of  theology,  induces  me  to  remind  the  candid 
reader,  that  visible  traces  of  this  doctrine  are  discovered,  not  only  in  the  th/ree 
principals  of  the  Chaidaic  theology  ;  in  the  Tripldsios  Mithra  of  Persia  ;  in  the 
IWflkf,  BrahmS,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  of  India — where  it  was  evidently  promul- 
gated in  the  C^ta,  fifteen  hundred  yeare  before  the  birth  of  PUUo'^  but  in  the  Nu- 
men  Triplex  of  Japan  ;  in  the  inscription  upon  the  famous  medal  found  in  the 
deserts  of  Siberia,  "  To  the  Triune  God,'*  to  be  seen  at  this  day  in  the  valuable 
cabinet  of  the  Empress,  at  St.  Petersburgh  ;  in  the  Tanga-Tanga,  or  Three 
in  One,  of  the  South  Americans  ;  and,  finally,  without  mentioning  the  vestiges  of 
it  in  Qreece,  in  the  Symbol  of  the  Wing,  the  Globe,  and  the  Serpent,  conspicu- 
ous on  most  of  the  ancient  temples  of  Upper  Egypt."' 

It  was  a  long  time  after  the  followers  of  Christ  Jesus  had  made 
him  a  God,  before  they  ventured  to  declare  that  he  was  "  Ood  himr 


*  Ttib  Ideu  entertained  concerning  the 
anttquity  of  the  Oeeta,  at  the  time  Mr.  Manrice 
wroto  hit  Indian  Antiquities,  were  erroneoas. 
This  work,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  is  not 
as  old  as  he  supposed.  The  doctrine  of  the 
TrtmMrti  in  India,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Veda,  and  epic  poems,  which  arc  of  an  an- 
tlqoity  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Cliristianity, 
pracedtaig  it  by  nukny  centories.    (See  Monier 


Williams'  Indian  Wisdom,  p.  8S4«  and  Hinda- 
ism,  pp.  100, 110-115.) 

**  The  grand  cavern  pagoda  of  Blephanta, 
the  oldest  and  most  magnificent  temple  in  the 
world,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  superb 
temple  of  a  Triune  Ood.*'  Qfanrice :  Indian 
Antiquities,  vol.  iil.  p.  ix.) 

a  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  pp.  iafr-lt7. 
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self  in  hummiformy^  and,  "  ths  second  person  in  the  ^Ever-Blessed 
Trinity. ^^  It  was  JvstinMartyr^  a  Christian  convert/ram  the  Pla- 
tonio  school,^  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  centniy,  first 
promulgated  the  opinion,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  "  Son  of  Gk)d," 
was  the  second  principle  in  the  Deity,  and  the  Creator  of  all  mate- 
rial things.  He  is  the  eariiest  writer  to  whom  the  opinion  can  be 
traced.  This  knowledge,  he  does  not  ascribe  to  the  Scriptures, 
but  to  the  special  favor  of  God.* 

The  passage  in  I.  John,  v.  7,  which  reads  thus  :  "  For  there  are 
three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one,"  is  one  of  the  numerous  inter- 
polations which  were  inserted  into  the  books  of  the  New  Testamenty 
many  years  after  these  hooks  were  written.*  These  passages  are 
retained  and  circulated  as  the  word  of  Ood^  or  as  of  equal  authority 
with  the  rest,  though  known  and  admitted  by  the  learned  on  all 
hands,  to  be  forgeries,  willful  and  wicked  interpolations. 

The  subtle  and  profound  questions  concerning  the  nature,  gen- 
eration, the  distinction,  and  the  quality  of  the  three  divine  persons 
of  the  mysterious  triad,  or  Trinity,  were  agitated  in  the  philosophical 
and  in  the  Christian  schools  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt^  but  it  was 
not  a  part  of  the  established  Christian  faith  until  as  late  as  a.  d.  827, 
when  the  question  was  settled  at  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Constan- 
tinople. Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  understood  and  recognized 
doctrine  on  this  high  subject.  The  Christians  were  for  the  most 
part  accustomed  to  us  escriptural  expressions  in  speaking  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  without  defining  articulately 
their  relation  to  one  another.' 

In  these  trinitarian  controversies,  which  first  broke  out  in  Egypt 
—  Egypty  the  land  of  Trinities  —  the  chief  point  in  the  discnssion 
was  to  define  the  position  of  "  the  Son." 

There  lived  in  Alexandria  a  presbyter  of  the  name  of  Ari/as^ 
a  disappointed  candidate  for  the  office  of  bishop.     He  took  the 


1  We  have  already  seen  that  Plato  and  his 
followers  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ  Jesas. 

*  Israel  Worsley's  Enquiry,  p.  64.  Quoted 
in  Biggins'  Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  116. 

*  ''  The  memorable  text  (I.  John  ▼.  7)  which 
asserts  the  unity  of  the  three  whicb  bear  wit- 
ness in  heaven,  is  condemned  by  the  nniversal 
alienee  of  the  orthodox  Fathers,  ancient  ver- 
sions, and  authentic  munuscripU*.  It  was  first 
alleged  by  the  Catholic  Bishop  whom  Hnnneric 
summoned  to  the  Conference  of  Carthage  (a.d. 
254),  or,  more  properly,  by  the  four  bishops 
who  composed  and  published  the  profession  of 
faith  to  the  name  of  their  brethren/'    (Gib- 


bon's Borne,  vol.  ill.  p.  66ft,  and  note  1170 
None  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  now  extant, 
above  four-score  in  number,  amtain  tMi  pat- 
tag*.  (Ibid,  note  116.)  In  the  eleventh  anc 
twelfth  centuries,  the  Bible  was  oorrected. 
Tet,  notwithstanding  these  corrections,  the  pas- 
sage is  still  wanting  in  twenty-five  Latin  man- 
uscripts. (Ibid,  note  116.  See  also.  Dr.  OUea* 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Records,  yol.  IL  p.  IS. 
Dr.  Inman's  Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  11.  p.  881 
Rev.  Robert  Taylor's  Diegesls.  p.  4£1,  and 
Reber's  Christ  of  Paul.) 

«  See  Gibbon's  Rome,  ii.  800. 

•  Chambers's  Encyclo.,  art  **  Trini^.^ 
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ground  that  there  was  a  time  when,  from  the  veiy  nature  of  Sanr- 
shipj  the  Son  did  not  exist,  and  a  time  at  which  he  commenced  to 
be,  asserting  that  it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  filial  relation 
that  a  father  must  he  older  tha/n  his  son.  But  this  assertion  evi* 
dently  denied  the  co^terrdty  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  it 
suggested  a  subordination  or  inequality  among  them,  and  indeed 
implied  a  time  when  the  Trinity  did  not  exist.  Hereupon,  the 
bishop,  who  had  been  the  successful  competitor  against  Arius,  dis- 
played his  rhetorical  powers  in  public  debates  on  the  question,  and, 
the  strife  spreading,  the  Jews  and  Pagans,  who  formed  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  Alexandria,  a/mused  themselves  with 
theatrical  representatiofis  of  the  contest  on  the  stage — the  point  of 
their  burlesqtces  being  the  quality  of  age  of  the  Father  amd  the 
San.  Such  was  the  violence  the  controversy  at  length  assumed, 
that  the  matter  had  to  be  referred  to  the  emperor  (Clonstantine). 

At  first  he  looked  upon  the  dispute  as  altogether  frivolous,  and 
perhaps  in  truth  inclined  to  the  assertion  of  Arius,  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing  a  father  must  be  older  than  his  son.  So  great, 
however,  was  the  pressure  laid  upon  him,  that  he  was  eventually 
compelled  to  summon  the  Council  of  Kicea,  which,  to  dispose  of 
the  confiict,  set  forth  a  formulary  or  creed,  and  attached  to  it  this 
anathema : 

"The  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Charch  anathematises  those  who  say  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,  and  that,  before  he  was  begot* 
ten,  he  was  not,  and  that,  he  was  made  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  another  sub- 
stance or  essence,  and  is  created,  or  cliangeable,  or  alterable." 

Constantino  at  once  enforced  the  decision  of  the  council  by  the 
civil  power/ 

Even  after  this  "subtle  and  profound  question"  had  been 
settled  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  those  who  settled  it  did  not  under- 
stand the  question  they  had  settled.  Athanasius,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  general  council,  and  who  is  said  to  have  written  the 
creed  which  bears  his  name,  which  asserts  that  the  true  Catholic 
faith  is  this : 

"That  we  worship  One  God  as  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity— neither  con- 
founding the  persons  nor  dividing  the  substance — for  there  is  one  person  of  the 
Father,  another  of  the  Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  the  Gk)dhead  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  aU  one,  the  glory  equal,  the 
majesty  co-eternal," 

— also  confessed  that  whenever  he  forced  his  understanding  to 

1  Draper :  Beligioii  and  Sdenea,  pp.  88,  61 
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meditate  on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  his  toilsome  and  miavailing 
efforts  recoiled  on  themselves ;  that  the  more  he  ih(mght  the  less  he 
comprehended;  cmd  the  more  he  wrote  the  lees  oapaUe  toae  he  qf 
eoopreseing  hie  thoughts.^ 

We  see,  then,  tliat  this  great  question  was  settled,  not  by  the 
consent  of  all  members  of  the  council,  but  simply  because  the 
majority  were  in  favor  of  it.  Jesus  of  Kazareth  was  '^  God  himself 
in  human  form  ;"  ''  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Ever-Blessed  Trinity," 
who  '^  had  no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end,"  heoa/iMe  the  m^yor- 
ity  of  the  m^evniers  of  this  oaunoU  said  so.  Hereafter — so  it  was 
decided — all  mmst  believe  ii;  if  not,  they  must  not  oppose  it,  but 
forever  hold  their  peace. 

The  Emperor  Theodosius  declared  his  resolution  of  expelling 
from  all  the  churches  of  his  dominions,  the  bishops  and  their  clergy 
who  should  obstinately  refuse  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  profess^  the 
doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  His  lieutenant,  Sapor,  was  armed 
with  the  ample  powers  of  a  general  law,  a  special  commission,  and 
a  mdUtary force  /  and  this  ecclesiastical  resolution  was  conducted 
with  so  much  discretion  and  vigor.thatthereligioriof  the  jEkn^^ 
was  established.* 

Here  we  have  the  historical  fact,  that  bishops  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  their  clergy,  were  forced  to  profess  their  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

We  also  find  that : 

'^This  orthodox  Emperor  (Theodosius)  considered  every  heretic  (as  he  caUed 
those  who  did  not  believe  as  he  and  his  ecclesiastics  professed)  as  a  rebel  against 
the  supreme  powers  of  heaven  and  of  earth  (he  being  one  of  the  supreme 
powers  of  earth)  and  each  of  the  powerB  might  exercise  their  peculiar  jurisdiction 
Mwr  ihe  90ul  and  body  of  the  guiUy, 

**  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  had  ascertained  the  true 
standard  of  the  faith,  and  the  eedenaMic%,  toho  governed  the  eonedenee  of  Theodo- 
9iu%,  suggested  the  most  effeettud  methods  of  persecution.  In  the  space  of  fifteen 
years  he  promulgated  at  least  fifteen  severe  edicts  against  the  heretics,  mare  eS" 
pedaUy  against  those  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  TrinHjf,'** 

Thus  we  see  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  "  most  holy 
Christian  religion  "  spread  so  rapidly. 

Anus — who  declared  that  in  the  nature  of  things  a  father  must 
be  older  than  his  son — was  excommunicated  for  his  so-called  heret- 
ical notions  concerning  the  Trinity.    His  followers,  who  were  very 


1  AthaaMiiu,  torn.  1.  p.  80S.     Qnoted  in  frankly  pronounced  it  to  be  tho  work  of  a 

Gibbon**  Rome,  toI.  ii.  p.  810.  dmnken  man.  (Gibbon's  Borne,  vol.  ilL  p.  668^ 

Qennadioft,  Patriarch  of  Oonatantinople,  was  note  114.) 

to  mach  amazed  by  the  extraordinary  oompo-  *  Gibbon's  Rome,  yol.  ilL  p.  87. 

ittion  caUed  "Athanasiaa'  Creed.*'    that  he  •  Ibid. pp. 91, 98. 
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nmnerons,  were  called  AriaDs.  Their  writings,  if  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  eziBt,^  would  undoubtedly  contain  the  lamentable  story  of 
the  persecution  which  affected  the  church  under  the  reign  of  the 
impious  Emperor  Theodosius. 

>  AH  ttielr  writings  were  ordered  to  be  daelieijedt  <uid  any  one  found  to  hATe  tlMBi  In  hit 
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PAGANISH  IN  OHBIBTIANnT. 


Ottb  assertion  that  that  which  is  called  Christianity  is  nothing 
more  than  the  religion  of  Paganism,  we  consider  to  have  been  fully 
verified.  We  have  found  among  the  heathen,  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  belief  in  an  incarnate  God  bom  of  a  vir- 
gin ;  his  previous  existence  in  heaven ;  the  celestial  signs  at  the 
time  of  his  birth ;  the  rejoicing  in  heaven ;  the  adoration  by  the 
magi  and  shepherds ;  the  offerings  of  precious  substances  to  the 
divine  child  ;  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  ;  the  presentation  at 
the  temple ;  the  temptation  by  the  devil ;  the  performing  of  mira- 
cles ;  the  crucifixion  by  enemies ;  and  the  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  into  heaven.  We  have  also  found  the  belief  that  this 
incarnate  God  was  from  all  eternity  ;  that  he  was  the  Creator  of  tlie 
world,  and  that  he  is  to  be  Judge  of  the  dead  at  the  last  day.  We 
have  also  seen  the  practice  of  Baptism,  and  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  or  Eucharist,  added  to  the  belief  in  a  Triune  God, 
consisting  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Let  us  now  compare 
the  Christian  creed  with  ancient  Pagan  belief. 


Christian  Creed. 

1.  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, maker  of  heaven  and  earth  : 

2.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only 
Son,  Our  Lord. 

8.  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 

4.  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
was  crucified,  dead  and  buried. 


Ancient  Pcigan  BebUf, 

1.  I  believe  in  Gk>d  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, maker  of  heaven  and  earth  '} 

2.  And  in  his  only  Son,  our  Lord.* 

8.  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.' 

4.  Suffered  under  (whom  it  might 
be),  was  cmcified,  dead,  and  buried.^ 


1  **  Before  the  eeparation  of  the  Aryan  race, 
before  the  existence  of  Sanscrit,  Greek,  or 
Latin,  before  the  gods  of  the  Veda  had  been 
worshiped,  onb  suprbmb  duty  had  been 
fonnd,  had  been  named,  and  had  been  invoked 
by  the  ancestors  of  onr  race.^*  (Prof.  Max 
Mliller  :  The  Science  of  Religion,  p.  07.) 


•  See  Chap.  XII.  and  Chap.  XX.,  for  Only- 
begotten  Sons. 

>  See  Chap.  XIL  and  Chap.  XXXIL,  where 
we  have  shown  that  many  other  virgin- bom 
gods  were  conceived  by  the  Holy  Qhost,  and 
that  the  name  Mart  la  the  same  as  Mail, 
Maya,  Myrra,  Ac. 


«  See  Chap.  XX.,  for  Cmcifled  Savloors. 
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5.  He  dejcended  into  Hell ; 

6.  The  third  day  he  rose  again  from 
tin  dead ; 

7.  He  ascended  into  Heaven,  and 
■itteth  on  the  right  hand  of  Gkxl  the 
Father  Almighty ; 

8.  From  thence  he  shall  come  to 
Judge  the  quicl^  and  the  dead. 

9.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Qhost ; 

10.  The  Holy  CathoUc  Church,  the 
Communion  of  Saints ; 

11.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  ; 

12.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  ; 
and  the  life  everlasting. 


5.  He  descended  into  Hell  ;* 

6.  The  third  day  he  rose  again  from 
the  dead  ;* 

7.  He  ascended  into  Heaven,  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  Qod  the 
Father  Almighty  ;• 

8.  From  thence  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  quiclc  and  the  dead.^ 

9.  1  beheve  in  the  Holy  Qhost ;» 

10.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church, •  the 
Communion  of  Saints ; 

11.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  ;^ 

12.  The  resurrection  of  the  body ; 
and  the  life  everlasting.^ 


The  above  is  the  so-called  "  Apostles^  Greed^'^  as  it  now  standfl 
in  the  book  of  common  prayer  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  as  by  law  established. 

It  is  afSrmed  by  Ambrose,  that : 

"  The  twelve  apostles,  as  skilled  artificers,  assembled  together,  and  made  a 
kfly  by  their  common  advice,  that  is,  the  Creed,  by  which  the  darkness  of  the 
devil  18  disclosed,  that  the  light  of  Christ  may  appear." 

Others  fable  that  every  Apostle  in8eii;ed  an  article,  by  which 
the  Creed  is  divided  into  twelve  articles. 

The  earliest  account  of  its  origin  we  have  from  BufSnus,  an 
historical  compiler  and  traditionist  of  X^mq  fourth  century,  but  not 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  known  at  present,  it  having  been  added 
to  since  that  time.  The  most  important  addition  is  that  which 
affirms  that  Jesus  descended  into  hell,  which  has  been  added  since 
A.D.  600.* 


»  See  Chmp.  XXn.         

*  See  Chaps.  XXIL  and  XXXIX.,  for  Bemr- 
lected  Savioan. 

•  See  Ibid. 

«  See  Chap.  XXIV.,  and  Chap.  XXV. 

•  See  Chap.  XII.,  and  Chap.  XXXV. 

*  That  is,  the  holy  true  Church.  All  peoples 
who  have  had  a  religion  belieTe  that  thdft 
was  the  Catholie  faith. 

"*  There  fi  as  no  nation  of  antiquity  who  did 
not  believe  in  "the  forgiveness  of  sins/^ 
especially  if  some  innocent  creature  ttdeemed 
them  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood  (see  Chap. 
IV.,  and  Chap.  XX.),  and  as  far  as  confesMon 
of  sins  is  concerned,  and  thereby  being  for- 
given, this  too  is  almost  as  old  as  humanity. 
Father  Acosta  found  it  even  among  the  Mex- 
icans, and  said  that  "the  father  of  lies  (the 
Devil)  counterfeited  the  sacrament  of  con- 
fession, so  that  he  might  be  honored  with 
ceremonies  very  like  the  Christians.**  (See 
vol.  li.  p.  860.) 

"  **  No  doctrine  except  that  of  a  supreme 

25 


and  snbtly-pervading  deity,  is  so  extended, 
and  has  retained  its  primitive  form  so  dis- 
tinctly, 08  a  belU/in  imrnortcUUfft  and  a  fatore 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Among 
the  most  savage  races,  the  idea  of  a  fntnra 
existence  in  a  place  of  delight  is  found.** 
(Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie.) 

*'Go  back  far  as  we  may  in  the  liistory 
of  the  Indo-European  race,  of  which  the 
Greeks  and  Italians  are  branches,  and  we  do 
not  find  that  this  race  has  ever  tlioui<ht  that 
after  this  short  life  all  was  finished  for  man. 
The  mosi  ancient  generations,  long  before 
there  were  philosophers,  believed  in  a  second 
existence  after  the  present.  They  looked  upon 
death  not  as  a  dissolution  of  onr  being,  bat 
simply  as  a  change  of  life.'*  (M.  Dc  Coulanges: 
The  Ancient  City,  p.  1*) 

*  For  full  Information  on  this  snbject  see 
Archbishop  Wake's  Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  108, 
Jnstlce  Bailey's  Common  Prayer,  Taylor*! 
Diegesis,  p.  10,  and  Chamber8*s  Sncyclo.,  art 
'•Creeds.'* 
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Beside  what  we  have  already  seen,  the  ancient  Pagans  had 
many  beliefs  and  ceremonies  which  are  to  be  found  among  the 
Christians.     One  of  these  is  the  story  of  "7%d  War  in  Heawen.^ 

The  New  Testanjent  version  is  as  follows : 

"There  was  a  war  in  heaven :  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the 
dragon,  and  the  dragon  fought,  and  liis  angels,  and  prevailed  not,  neither  was 
their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that 
old  serpent,  called  the  devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world,  he  was 
cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him."* 

The  cause  of  the  revolt,  it  is  said,  was  that  Satan,  who  was  then 
an  angel,  desired  to  be  as  great  as  God.  The  writer  of  Isaiah,  xiv. 
18,  14,  is  supposed  to  refer  to  it  when  he  says  : 

"  Thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart.  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  mj 
throne  above  the  stars  of  God  ;  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congrega* 
tion  in  the  sides  of  the  North  ;  I  wiU  ascend  before  the  heights  of  the  clouds ; 
I  wUl  be  like  the  Most  High." 

The  Catholic  theory  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  beginning,  before  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  GkMl  made  the 
angels,  free  intelligences,  and  free  wills,  out  of  his  love  He  ouide  them,  that  thejr 
might  be  eternally  happy.  And  that  their  happiness  might  be  complete,  he  gave 
them  the  perfection  of  a  created  nature,  that  is,  he  gave  them  freedom.  But 
happiness  is  only  attained  by  the  freewill  agreeing  in  its  freedom  to  accord  with 
the  will  of  God.  Some  of  the  angels  by  an  act  of  free  will  obeyed  the  will  of 
God,  and  in  such  obedience  found  perfect  happiness.  Other  angels,  by  an  act  of 
free  will,  rebelled  against  the  will  of  God,  and  in  such  disobedience  found 
misery.*** 

They  were  driven  ont  of  heaven,  after  having  a  combat  with 
the  obedient  angels,  and  cast  into  hell.  The  writer  of  second  Peter 
alludes  to  it  in  saying  that  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned, 
but  cast  them  down  into  hell.' 

The  writer  of  J%Lde  also  allndes  to  it  in  saying : 

"  The  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation, 
be  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto  the  Judgment  of  the 
great  day.*** 

According  to  the  Talrnvdista^  Satan,  whose  proper  name  is 
Sammael,  was  one  of  the  Seraphim  of  heaven,  with  six  wings. 

' '  He  was  not  driven  out  of  heaven  until  after  he  had  led  Adam  and  Eve  into  sin; 
then  Sammael  and  his  host  were  precipitated  out  of  the  place  of  bliss,  with  God's 
curse  to  weigh  them  down.  In  the  struggle  between  Michael  and  Sammael,  the 
falling  Seraph  caught  the  wings  of  Michael,  and  tried  to  drag  him  down  with 
him,  but  God  saved  him,  when  Michael  derived  his  name,— the  Rescued.  "• 


>  Bev.  xl.  7-0.  4  jude,  6. 

s  S.  Baring-Gould  :  Legends  of  Patriarcha,  •  S.  Baring-Qoold  :  Legends  of  iMriaitte, 

P  »•  p.  16. 

•  n.  Peter,  ii.  4. 
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Sammael  was  formerly  chief  among  the  angels  of  God,  and  now 
he  is  prince  among  devils.  EUs  name  is  derived  from  Simme, 
which  means,  to  blind  and  deceive.  He  stands  on  the  left  side  of 
men.  He  goes  by  various  names ;  such  as  ^^  The  Old  Serpent," 
"  The  Unclean  Spirit,"  "  Satan,"  "  Leviathan,"  and  sometimes  also 
"Asael."' 

According  to  Hindoo  mythology,  there  is  a  l^on  of  evil 
q>irit8  called  SakshasaSy  who  are  governed  by  a  prince  named 
Jtavana.  These  Bakshasas  are  continually  aiming  to  do  injury  to 
mankind,  and  are  the  same  who  fought  desperate  battles  with 
Indra,  and  his  Spirits  of  Light.  They  would  have  taken  his  parar 
dise  by  storm,  and  subverted  the  whole  order  of  the  universe,  if 
Brahm&  had  not  sent  Vishnou  to  circumvent  their  plans. 

In  the  Aitareyarbralmuma  (Hindoo)  written,  according  to  Prof. 

Monier   Williams,  seven  or  eight   centuries  b.  o.,  we  have  the 

following  legend: 

"  The  gods  and  demonB  were  engaged  in  warfare. 
The  evil  demons,  like  to  mighty  kings, 
Made  these  worlds  castles ;  then  they  formed  the  eifUi 
Into  an  iron  citadel,  the  air 
Into  a  silyer  fortress,  and  the  sky 
Into  a  fort  of  gold.    Whereat  the  gods 
Said  to  each  other, '  Frame  me  other  worlds 
In  opposition  to  these  fortresses.' 
Then  they  constructed  sacrificial  places, 
Where  they  performed  a  triple  burnt  oli^tioiL 
By  the  first  sacrifice  they  drove  the  demons 
Out  of  their  earthly  fortress,  by  the  second 
Out  of  the  air,  and  by  the  third  oblation 
Out  of  the  sky.    Thus  were  the  evil  spirits 
Chased  by  the  gods  in  triumph  from  the  worlds.*^ 

The  ancient  Egypticma  were  familiar  with  the  tale  of  the  war 
in  heaven ;  and  the  legend  of  the  revolt  against  the  god  Rft,  the 
Heavenly  Father,  and  his  destruction  of  the  revolters,  was  discov- 
ered by  M.  Naville  in  one  of  the  tombs  at  Biban-el-moluk.' 

The  same  story  is  to  be  found  among  the  ancient  Perdan 
legends,  and  is  related  as  follows : 

"  Ahriman,  the  devil,  was  not  created  evil  by  the  eternal  one,  but  he  became 
evil  by  revolting  against  his  will.  This  revolt  resulted  in  a  '  war  in  heaven.'  In 
this  war  the  Iveds  (good  angels)  fought  against  the  DitB  (rebellious  ones)  headed 
by  Ahriman,  and  flung  the  conquered  into  Douzahk  or  heU."^ 

>  &  Baring-Gould  :  Logende  of  FfttrUrcliB,  Dapaii :  Origin  of  Balig.  Beliifk,  p.  78,  and 

p.  17.  Baring-Qonld*!  Legend!  of  tha  Proptaati,  p.  19. 

•  Indian  Wiadom,  p.  8S.  «  8.  Baiing-Ooold'a  L^genda  of  FiitriaiQka, 

•  8aa  BanooTi  Hibbert  Lactnrea»  p.  106.  p.  19l 
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An  extract  from  the  Persian  Zend-avesta  reads  as  follows : 

"  Ahriman  interrupted  the  order  of  the  universe,  raised  an  army  against  0^ 
muedf  and  having  maintained  a  fight  against  him  during  ninety  days,  was  at 
length  vanquished  by  Honover,  the  divine  Word.'*' 

The  Assyrians  had  an  account  of  a  war  in  heaven,  which  was 
like  that  described  in  the  book  of  Enoch  and  the  Revelation.* 

This  legend  was  also  to  be  found  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  in 
the  struggle  of  the  Titans  against  Jupiter.  Titan  and  all  his  rebel- 
lious host  were  cast  out  of  heaven,  and  imprisoned  in  the  dark 
abyss." 

Anong  the  legends  of  the  ancient  Mexica/ns  was  found  this  same 
story  of  the  war  in  heaven,  and  the  downfall  of  the  rebellious 
angels.* 

"  The  natives  of  the  Carclvne  Islands  (in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean),  related  that  one  of  the  inferior  gods,  named  Merogrogj  was 
driven  by  the  other  gods  out  of  heaven."* 

We  see,  therefore,  that  this  also  was  an  almost  universal  legend. 

The  belief  in  a  future  Ufe  was  almost  universal  among  nations 
of  antiquity.  The  Hindoos  have  believed  from  time  immemorial 
that  man  has  an  invisible  body  within  the  material  body ;  that  is,  a 
soul. 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  same  belief  was  to  be  found. 
All  the  dead,  both  men  and  women,  were  spoken  of  as  "  Osirianui}*^ 
by  which  they  intended  to  signify  "  gone  to  Osiris." 

Their  belief  in  One  Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  must  have  been  very  ancient ;  for  on  a  monument,  which 
dates  ages  before  Abraham  is  said  to  have  lived,  is  found  this 
epitaph :  "  May  thy  soul  attain  to  the  Creator  of  all  mankind." 
Sculptures  and  paintings  in  these  grand  receptacles  of  the  dead,  as 
translated  by  ChampoUion,  represent  the  deceased  ushered  into  the 
world  of  spirits  by  funeral  deities,  who  announce,  "  A  soul  arrived 
in  Amenti."* 

The  Hindoo  idea  of  a  subtile  invisible  body  within  the  material 
body,  reappeared  in  the  description  of  Greek  poets.  They  repre- 
sented the  constitution  of  man  as  consisting  of  three  principles : 
the  soul,  the  invisible  body,  and  the  material  body.  The  invisible 
body  they  called  the  ghost  or  shade,  and  considered  it  as  the  ma- 
terial portion  of  the  soul.     At  death,  the  soul,  clothed  in  this  sub- 

*  Priestley,  p.  35.  «  See  Higgins'  Anacalypsie,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

>  See  Bonwick'B  Bgyptian  Belief,  p.  411.  •  S.  Baring-Oould's  Legends  of  Patriarchs, 

*  See  Inman'8  Ancient  Faithe,  vol.  11.  p.  819.      p.  90. 

Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  215,  and  Dopals :  Origin  •  See  Bansen's  Angel-MesBiah,  p.  160,  and 

«r  Belig.  Beliefs,  p.  78.  Kenrick^s  Bgypt,  yoL  L 
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trie  body,  went  to  enjoy  paradise  for  a  season,  or  snflEer  in  hell  till 
its  sins  were  expiated.  This  paradise  was  called  the  '^  Elysian 
Fields,"  and  the  hell  was  called  Tartarus. 

The  paradise,  some  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  lower  world, 
some  placed  them  in  a  middle  zone  in  the  air,  some  in  the  moon, 
and  others  in  far-off  isles  in  the  ocean.  There  shone  more  glorious 
sun  and  stars  than  illuminated  this  world.  The  day  was  always 
serene,  the  air  forever  pure,  and  a  soft,  celestial  light  clothed  all 
things  in  transfigured  beauty.  Majestic  groves,  verdant  meadows, 
and  blooming  gardens  varied  the  landscape.  The  river  Eridanus 
flowed  through  winding  banks  fringed  with  laurel.  On  its  borders 
lived  heroes  who  had  died  for  their  country,  priests  who  had  led  a 
pure  life,  artists  who  had  embodied  genuine  beauty  in  their  work, 
and  poets  who  had  never  degraded  their  muse  with  subjects  un- 
worthy of  Apollo.  There  each  one  renewed  the  pleasures  in  which 
he  formerly  delighted.  Orpheus,  in  long  white  robes,  made  en- 
rapturing music  on  his  lyre,  while  others  danced  and  sang.  The 
husband  rejoined  his  beloved  wife ;  old  friendships  were  renewed, 
the  poet  repeated  his  verses,  and  the  charioteer  managed  his  horses. 

Some  souls  wandered  in  vast  forests  between  Tartarus  and 
Elysium,  not  good  enough  for  one,  or  bad  enough  for  the  other. 
Some  were  purified  from  their  sins  by  exposure  to  searching  winds, 
others  by  being  submerged  in  deep  waters,  others  by  passing  through 
intense  fires.  After  along  period  of  probation  and  suffering,  many 
of  them  gained  the  Elysian  Fields.  This  belief  is  handed  down  to 
our  day  in  the  Roman  Catholic  idea  of  Purgatory. 

A  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  was  indicated 
in  all  periods  of  history  of  the  world,  by  the  fact  that  man  was 
always  accustomed  to  address  prayers  to  the  spirits  of  their  an- 
cestors.* 

These  hea/vens  and  heUs  where  men  abode  after  death,  vary, 
in  different  countries,  according  to  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  each 
nation. 

All  the  Teutonic  nations  held  to  a  fixed  Elysium  and  a  hell, 
where  the  valiant  and  the  just  were  rewarded,  and  where  the 
cowardly  and  the  wicked  suffered  punishment.  As  all  nations  have 
made  a  god,  and  that  god  has  resembled  the  persons  who  made  it, 
so  have  all  nations  made  a  heaven,  and  that  heaven  corresponds  to 
the  fancies  of  the  people  who  have  created  it. 

In  the  prose  Edda  there  is  a  description  of  the  joys  of  Valhalla 

1  This  enbject  is  mo«t  fully  entered  into  by  Kr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  toI.  i.  of  **  Principle* 
of  Sociology.  * 
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(the  Hall  of  the  Ohoeen),  which  states  that :  ^^  All  men  who  have 
fallen  in  fight  sinoe  the  beginning  of  the  world  are  gone  to  Odin 
(the  Supreme  God),  in  Yaihalla."  A  mighty  band  of  men  are 
there,  '^  and  every  day,  as  soon  as  they  have  dressed  themselves, 
they  ride  oat  into  the  court  (or  field),  and  there  fight  nntil  they  cat 
eadi  other  into  pieces.  This  is  their  pastime,  but  when  the  meal- 
tide  approaches,  they  remount  their  steeds,  and  return  to  drink  in 
ValhaUa,    As  it  is  said  (in  Yaf  thrudnis-mal) : 

'  The  Einherjar  aU 
On  Odin's  plain 
Hew  daily  each  other. 
While  chosen  the  alain  are. 
From  the  f  rey  they  then  ride, 
And  drink  ale  with  the  M^.*  "> 

This  description  of  the  palace  of  Odin  is  a  natural  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians  and  Germans.  Prompted 
by  the  wants  of  their  climate,  and  the  impulse  of  their  own  tempe^ 
ament,  they  formed  to  themselves  a  delicious  paradise  in  their  own 
way ;  where  they  were  to  eat  and  drink,  and  fight.  The  women, 
to  whom  they  assigned  a  place  there,  were  introduced  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  fill  their  cups. 

The  Mohammedan  paradise  differs  from  this.  Women  there^ 
are  for  man's  pleasure.  The  day  is  always  serene,  the  air  forever 
pure,  and  a  soft  celestial  light  clothes  all  things  in  transfigured 
beauty.  Majestic  groves,  verdant  meadows,  and  blooming  gardens 
vary  the  landscape.  There,  in  radiant  halls,  dwell  the  departed, 
ever  blooming  and  beautiful,  ever  laughing  and  gay. 

The  American  Indian  calculates  upon  finding  successful  chases 
after  wild  animals,  verdant  p'ains,  and  no  winter,  as  the  character- 
istics of  his  "  future  life." 

The  red  Indian,  when  told  by  a  missionary  that  in  the  ^^  promised 
land  "  they  would  neither  eat,  drink,  hunt,  nor  marry  a  wife,  con- 
temptuously replied,  that  instead  of  wishing  to  go  there,  he  should 
deem  his  residence  in  such  a  place  as  the  greatest  possible  calamity. 
Many  not  only  rejected  such  a  destiny  for  themselves,  but  were 
indignant  at  the  attempt  to  decoy  their  children  into  such  a  com- 
fortless region. 

All  nations  of  the  earth  have  had  their  heavens.      As  Moore 

observes: 

*'  A  heaven,  too,  ye  must  have,  ye  lords  of  dust — 
A  splendid  paradise,  poor  souls,  ye  must : 

1  See  Mallet's  Northern  Antiqait'ee,  p.  488. 
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That  prophet  ill  sustains  his  holy  call 

Who  finds  not  heavens  to  suit  the  tastes  of  alL 

Vain  things  1  as  lust  or  vaniiy  inspires, 

The  heaven  of  each  is  hut  what  each  desires." 

Seaven  was  born  of  the  sky,'  and  nurtured  bj  cunning  pri09t8, 
who  made  man  a  coward  and  a  slave. 

SeU  was  bailt  by  priests,  and  nurtured  by  the  fears  and  servile 
fancies  of  man  during  the  ages  when  dungeons  of  torture  were  a 
recognized  part  of  every  government,  and  when  God  was  supposed 
to  be  an  infinite  tyrant,  with  infinite  resources  of  vengeance. 

27ie  devil  is  an  imaginary  being,  invented  by  primitive  man  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  evil,  and  relieve  God  of  his  responsi- 
bility. The  famous  Hindoo  Rahihasm  of  our  Aryan  ancestors— 
the  dark  and  evil  clouds  personified — are  the  originals  of  all  devils. 
The  cloudy  shape  has  assumed  a  thousand  different  forms,  horrible 
or  grotesque  and  ludicrous,  to  suit  the  changing  fancies  of  the  ages. 

But  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  god  of  one  nation  became  the 
devil  of  another. 

The  rock  of  Behistun,  the  sculptured  chronicle  of  the  glories 
of  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  situated  on  the  western  frontier  of  Me- 
dia, on  the  high-road  from  Babylon  to  the  eastward,  was  used  as  a 
"  holy  of  holies."  It  was  named  Bagistcme  —  "  the  place  of  the 
Baga  "  —  referring  to  Ormuzd,  chief  of  the  Bagas.  When  exam- 
ined with  the  lenses  of  linguistic  science,  the  ^^ Bogie^^  or  ^^Btcg-ch 
Jo©"  or  ^^ Bugbear '^^  of  nursery  lore,  turns  out  to  be  identical  with 
the  Slavonic  "  Bog  "  and  the  "  Baga "  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, both  of  which  are  names  of  the  Svpreme  Being.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  old  Aryan  "  Bhaga^'*  who  is  described  in  a  commentary 
of  the  Rig-  Veda  as  the  lord  of  life,  the  giver  of  bread,  and  the 
bringer  of  happiness.  Thus,  the  same  name  which,  to  the  YedAo 
poet,  to  the  Persian  of  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  to  the  modem  Bua- 
sian,  suggests  the  supreme  majesty  of  deity,  is  in  English  associated 
with  an  ugly  and  ludicrous  fiend.  Another  striking  illustration  is 
to  be  found  in  the  word  deml  itself.  When  traced  back  to  its 
primitive  source,  it  is  found  to  be  a  name  of  the  Supreme  Being.' 

The  ancients  had  a  great  number  of  festival  days,  many  of  which 
are  handed  down  to  the  present  time,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Christi- 
anity. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  25th  of  December  was  almost  a 
universal  festival  among  the  ancients ;  so  it  is  the  same  with  the 
iprmg  festivals,  when  days  of  fasting  are  observed. 

>  See  Appendix  C.  •  Bat  Vlikt,  pp.  JOi-lOr. 
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The  Hindoos  hold  a  festival,  called  Siva-ratri^  in  honor  of  S^JWi^ 
abont  the  middle  or  end  of  February.  A  strict  fast  is  observed 
duri/ng  the  day.  They  have  also  a  festival  in  April,  when  a  strict 
fast  is  kept  by  some.^ 

At  the  spring  equinox  most  nations  of  antiquity  set  apart  a  day 
to  implore  the  blessings  of  their  god,  or  gods,  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  At  the  autumnal  equinox,  they  offered  the  fruits  of  the  har- 
vest, and  returned  thanks.  In  China,  these  religious  solemnities 
are  called  ^'  Festivals  of  gratitude  to  Tien."*  The  last  named  cor- 
responds to  our  "  Thanksgiving  "  celebration. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  festivals  held  by  the  ancient  Sbem- 
dinavians  was  the  spring  celebration.  This  was  held  in  honor  of 
Odin,  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  in  order  to  welcome  in  that  pleas- 
ant season,  and  to  obtain  of  their  god  happy  success  in  their  pro- 
jected expeditions. 

Another  festival  was  held  toward  the  autumn  equinox,  when 
they  were  accustomed  to  kill  all  their  cattle  in  good  condition,  and 
lay  in  a  store  of  provision  for  the  winter.  This  festival  was  also 
attended  with  religious  ceremonies,  when  Odin,  the  supreme  god, 
was  thanked  for  what  he  had  given  them,  by  having  his  altar  loaded 
with  the  fruits  of  their  crops,  and  the  choicest  products  of  the 
earth." 

There  was  a  grand  celebration  in  Egypt,  called  the  '^  Feast  of 
Lamps,"  held  at  Sais,  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Neith.  Those  who 
did  not  attend  the  ceremony,  as  well  as  those  who  did,  burned  lamps 
before  their  houses  all  night,  filled  with  oil  and  salt :  tlius  all  Egypt 
was  illuminated.  It  was  deemed  a  great  irreverence  to  the  goddess 
for  any  one  to  omit  this  ceremony.* 

The  Hindoos  also  held  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  goddesses  Laksh- 
mi  and  Bhavanti,  called  "  The  feast  of  Lamps.'*^*  This  festival  has 
been  handed  down  to  the  present  time  in  what  is  called  ^'  Candlemas 
day,"  or  the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  most  celebrated  Pagan  festival  held  by  modem  Christians 
is  that  known  as  "  Su/nday^^  or  the  ''  Lord's  day." 

All  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity  kept  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  as  a  '^  holy  day,"  just  as  the  ancient  Israelites  did.  This  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  consecrated  the  days  of  the  week  to  the 
Bun,  the  Moon,  and  the  five  planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn.     The  seventh  day  was  sacred  to  Saturn  from  time  inu 

1  WUllamB'  HlDdnUm,  pp.  188,  188.  'See  Hallet^a  Northern  AntlqoiUei, p. UL 

*  8m  Prog  Bellg.  Ideas,  vol.  1.  p.  818.  «  See  Kenrick's  "Egypt,  vol.  1.  p.  406. 

•  WiUlanu'  Hindaitm,  p.  184. 
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mefnurial.  Homer  and  Hesiod  call  it  the  "Holy  Day."*  The 
people  generally  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods,  on  that  day,  and 
offered  up  their  prayers  and  supplications.*  The  Acadians,  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  kept  holy  the  7th,  14th,  21st,  and  28th  of  each 
month  .as  Solum  (rest),  on  which  certain  works  were  forbidden." 
The  Arabs  anciently  worshiped  Saturn  under  the  name  of  HobaL 
In  his  hands  he  held  seven  arrows,  symbols  of  the  planets  that  pre- 
side over  the  seven  days  of  the  week/  The  Egyptians  assigned  a 
day  of  the  week  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets,  and  the  number 
seven  was  held  there  in  great  reverence.* 

The  planet  Saturn  very  early  became  the  chief  deity  of  Semitic 
religion.     Moses  consecrated  the  number  seven  to  him.' 

In  the  old  conception,  which  finds  expression  in  the  Decalogue 
in  Deuteronomy  (v.  15),  the  Sabbath  has  a  purely  theocratic  signifi- 
cance, and  is  intended  to  remind  the  Hebrews  of  their  miraculous 
deliverance  from  the  land  of  Egypt  and  bondage.  When  the  story 
of  Creation  was  borrowed  from  the  Babylonians^  the  celebration 
of  the  Sabbath  was  established  on  entirely  new  grounds  (Ex.  xx.  11), 
for  we  find  it  is  because  the  "  Creator,"  after  his  six  days  of  work, 
rested  on  the  seventh,  that  the  day  should  be  kept  holy. 

The  Assyrians  kept  this  day  holy.     Mr.  George  Smith  says  : 

"  In  the  year  1869, 1  discovered  among  other  things  a  curious  religious  calen- 
dar of  the  AJasyrians,  in  which  every  month  is  divided  into  four  weeks,  and  the 
mifienth  days  or  '  Sabbaths/  are  marked  out  as  days  on  which  no  work  should 
be  undertaken.'' 

The  ancient  Scandinamans  consecrated  one  day  in  the  week  to 
their  Supreme  God,  Odin  or  Wodin*  Even  at  the  present  time 
we  call  this  day  OdirCs-day,* 

The  question  now  arises,  how  was  the  great  festival  day  changed 


>  **  The  atjmUh  day  was  aacred  to  Saium 
thronghoat  the  Eaef  (Donlap'B  Spirit  Hiet., 
pp.  86t  96. 

"Satnm's  day  was  made  sacred  to  God, 
and  the  planet  is  now  called  cocliab  shabbath, 
*The  Sabbath  Star/ 

''  The  sanctilication  of  the  Sabbath  is  clearly 
connected  with  the  word  Shaboa  or  Sheba, 
i.  e.,  MMn/'  (Inmun's  Anct.  Faiths,  vol.  ii.  p. 
604.)  '*  The  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Chinese, 
and  the  natives  of  India,  were  acqnainted  with 
the  woen  days'  division  of  time,  as  were  the 
ancient  Dniids."  (Bonwick't»  Egyptian  Belief, 
p.  412.)  "With  the  Egyptians  the  Scoenth 
day  was  consecrated  to  God  the  Father.'^ 
(Fold.)  *'  Hesiod,  Herodotns,  Philostratiis,  Ac, 
mention  that  day.  Homer,  Callimachas,  and 
other  ancient  writers  call  the  Seventh  day  the 
Bbljf  0ns.    Ensebins  confesses  its  observance 


by  almost  all  philoaophera  and  poets."   Obid.) 
«n)id. 
>  n>id.  p.  418. 

*  Pococke  Specimen :  Hist.  Arab.,  p.  97. 
Quoted  in  Dnnlap's  Spirit  Hist.,  p.  274.  *'  Some 
of  the  families  of  the  Israelites  worshiped 
Saturn  under  the  name  of  Kiwan,  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  religious  observance  of 
the  Seventh  day.''  (Bible  for  Learners,  vol.  i. 
p.  817.) 

*  Kenrick's  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

*  Mover's  PhOnizier,  vol.  I.  p.  818.  Quotod 
in  Dunlap's  Spirit  Hist.,  p.  86. 

">  Assyrian  Discoveries. 

*  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  02. 

*  Old  Norse,  Odinsdagr;  Swe.  and  Danish, 
Onedag ;  Ang.  Sax.,  Wodensdeg;  Dutch, 
Woentdag ;  Eng.,  W^dmtday, 
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from  the  seventh — Saturn's  day  —  to  \hQ  first — SunrdKj  —  am<»g 
the  Christians  ? 

'^  If  we  go  back  to  the  founding  of  the  church,  we  find  that  the 
most  marked  feature  of  that  age,  so  far  as  the  church  itself  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  grand  division  between  the  ^  Jewish  faction,'  as  it 
was  called,  and  the  followers  of  Paul.  This  division  was  so  deep, 
to  marked,  so  characteristic,  that  it  has  left  its  traces  all  through 
the  New  Testament  itself.  It  was  one  of  the  grand  aspects  of  the 
time,  and  the  point  on  wliich  they  were  divided  was  simply  this: 
the  followei*8  of  Peter,  those  who  adhered  to  the  teachings  of  the 
central  church  in  Jerusalem,  held  that  all  Christians,  both  converted 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  under  obligation  to  keep  the  Mosaic  law, 
ordinances,  and  traditions.  That  is,  a  Christian,  according  to  their 
definition,  was  first  a  Jew ;  Christianity  was  something  added  to 
that,  not  something  taking  the  place  of  it. 

"  We  find  this  controversy  raging  violently  all  through  the  early 
churches,  and  splitting  them  into  factions,  so  that  they  were  the 
occasion  of  prayer  and  counsel.  Paul  took  the  ground  distinctly 
that  Christianity,  while  it  might  be  spiritually  the  lineal  successor 
of  Judaism,  was  not  Judaism  ;  and  that  he  who  became  a  Christian, 
whether  a  converted  Jew  or  Gentile,  was  under  no  obligation  what- 
ever to  keep  the  Jewish  law,  so  far  as  it  was  separate  from  practical 
matters  of  life  and  character.  We  find  this  intimated  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Paul ;  for  we  have  to  go  to  the  New  Testament  for  the  ori- 
gin of  that  which,  we  find,  existed  immediately  after  the  New 
Testament  was  written.  Paul  says :  '  One  man  esteemeth  one  day 
above  another  :  another  man  esteemeth  every  day  alike '  (Rom.  xiv. 
5-9).  He  leaves  it  an  open  question ;  they  can  do  as  they  please. 
Then  :  ^  Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years.  I  am 
afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labor  in  vain '  (Gtil.  iv. 
10,  11).  And  if  you  will  note  this  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  you  will  find  that  the  whole  purpose  of  his  writing  it  was  to 
protest  against  what  he  believed  to  be  the  viciousness  of  the  Juda- 
izing  influences.  That  is,  he  says  :  *  I  have  come  to  preach  to  you 
the  perfect  truth,  that  Clirist  hath  made  us  free ;  and  you  are  going 
back  and  taking  upon  yourselves  this  yoke  of  bondage.  My  labor 
is  being  thrown  away ;  my  efforts  have  been  in  vain.'  Then  he  says, 
in  his  celebrated  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  that  has  never  yet  been  ex- 
plained away  or  met :  ^  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  any  more  in 
meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon, 
or  of  the  Sabbath  days '  (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  distinctly  abrogating  the 
binding  authority  of  the  Sabbath  on  the  Christian  church.   So  tha^ 
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if  Paul's  word  anywhere  means  anything — if  his  authority  is  to 
be  taken  as  of  binding  force  on  any  point  whatever — then  Paul  is 
to  be  regarded  as  authoritatively  and  distinctly  abrogating  the 
Sabbath,  and  declaring  that  it  is  no  longer  binding  on  the  Chris- 
tian church."* 

This  breach  in  the  early  church,  this  controversy,  resulted  at 
last  in  Paul's  going  up  to  Jerusalem  "  to  meet  James  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Jerusalem  church,  to  see  if  they  could  find  any 
common  platform  of  agreement — if  they  could  come  together  so 
that  they  could  work  with  mutual  respect  and  without  any  further 
bickering.  What  is  the  platform  that  they  met  upon  ?  It  was 
distinctly  understood  that  those  who  wished  to  keep  up  the  observ- 
ance of  Judaism  should  do  so ;  and  the  church  at  Jerusalem  gave 
Paul  this  grand  freedom,  substantially  saying  to  him :  ^  Go  back  to 
your  missionary  work,  found  churches,  and  teach  them  that  they 
are  perfectly  free  in  regard  to  all  Mosaic  and  Jewish  observances, 
save  only  these  four  :  Abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols,  from  forni- 
cation, from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood.'  "* 

The  point  to  which  our  attention  is  forcibly  drawn  is,  that  the 
question  of  Sabbath-keeping  is  one  of  those  that  is  left  out.  The 
point  that  Paul  had  been  fighting  for  was  conceded  by  the  central 
church  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  was  to  go  out  thenceforth  free,  so 
far  as  that  was  concerned,  in  his  teaching  of  the  churches  that  he 
should  found. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  Sabbath,  or  the  Lord's  day,  as  bind- 
ing in  the  New  Testament.  What,  then,  was  the  actual  condition 
of  affairs  ?  What  did  the  churches  do  in  the  first  three  hundred 
years  of  their  existence  ?  Why,  they  did  just  what  Paul  and  the 
Jerusalem  church  had  agreed  upon.  Those  who  wished  to  keep 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  did  so  ;  and  those  who  did  not  wish  to,  did  not 
do  so.  This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  Justin  Martyr,  a  Chiistian 
Father  who  flourished  about  a.d.  140,  did  not  observe  the  day.  In 
his  "  Dialogue "  with  Typho,  the  Jew  reproaches  the  Christians 
for  not  keeping  the  *^  Sabbath."  Justin  admits  the  charge  by 
saying: 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  the  Elements  keep  no  Sabbaths,  and  are  never  idle?  Con- 
tinue as  you  were  created.  If  there  was  no  need  of  circumcision  before  Abraham's 
time,  and  no  need  of  the  Sabbath,  of  festivals  and  oblations,  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  neither  of  them  are  riecesmry  after  the  coming  of  Christ,  If  any  among  you 
is  guilty  of  perjury,  fraud,  or  other  crimes,  let  him  cease  from  them  and  repent, 
and  he  wiU  have  kept  t/ie  kind  of  Sabbath  pleasing  to  God.'* 

1  Bev.  H.  J.  Sayage.  >  Acta,  xy  SO. 
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There  was  no  binding  authority  then,  among  the  Christians,  as 
to  whether  they  should  keep  the  first  or  the  seventh  day  of  tae 
week  holy,  or  not,  until  the  time  of  the  first  Christian  Roman 
Emperor.  "  Constantine^  a  Sim  worshiper^  who  Jiody  as  othsr 
Heathen^  kept  the  Sun-day ^  jmblicly  ordered  this  to  supplant  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.^^^  He  commanded  that  this  day  should  be  kept 
holy,  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire,  and  sent  an  edict  to  all 
governors  of  provinces  to  this  effect.*  Thus  we  see  how  iJis  great 
Pagan  festival,  in  honor  of  Sol  the  vrwvncihle^  was  transformed 
into  a  Christian  Jtoly-day. 

Not  only  were  Pagan  festival  days  changed  into  Christian  holy- 
days,  but  Pagan  idols  were  converted  into  Christian  saints,  and  Pa- 
gan temples  into  Christian  churches. 

A  Pagan  temple  at  Rome,  formerly  sacred  to  the  ^^Bona  Dea^^ 
(the  "  Good  Goddess"),  was  Christianized  and  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  In  a  place  formerly  sacred  to  Apollo,  there  now  stands 
the  church  of  Saint  Apollinaris.  Where  there  anciently  stood  the 
temple  of  Mars,  may  now  be  seen  the  church  of  Saint  Martine.'  A 
Pagan  temple,  originally  dedicated  to  ^'Caslestis  Dea^^  (the  "Hea- 
venly Goddess "),  by  one  Aurelius,  a  Pagan  high-priest,  was  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church  by  another  Aurelius,  created  Bishop 
of  Carthage  in  the  year  390  of  Christ.  He  placed  his  episcopal 
chair  in  the  very  place  where  the  statue  of  the  Heavenly  Goddess 
had  stood.* 

The  noblest  heathen  temple  now  remaining  in  the  world,  is  the 
Pcmtheon  or  Motunda^  which,  as  the  inscription  over  the  portico 
informs  us,  having  been  impiously  dedicated  of  old  by  Agrippa  to 
"  Jove  and  all  the  gods,"  was  piously  reconsecrated  by  Pope  Boni- 
face the  Fourth,  to  "  The  Mother  of  God  and  all  the  Saints."' 

The  church  of  Saint  Reparatae,  at  Florence,  was  formerly  a 
Pagan  temple.  An  inscription  was  found  in  the  foundation  of  this 
church,  of  these  words :  "  To  the  Great  Goddess  Nutria."*  The 
church  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Bologna,  was  formed  from  heathen  tem- 
ples, one  of  which  was  a  temple  of  Isis.^ 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  present  Forum  at  Rome,  and 
just  under  the  Palatine  hill  —  where  the  noble  babes,  who,  miracu- 
lously preserved,  became  the  founders  of  a  state  that  was  to  com- 
mand the  world,  were  exposed — stands  the  church  of  St.  Theodore. 

1  Bonwick :  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  182.  Gibbon's  Rome.  vol.  iii.  pp.  14S,  148. 

*  See  Easebias*  Life  of  Constantine,  lib.  iv.  *  See  Taylor's   Diegesis,  p.  290,  and  Gib 
chs.  xviii.  and  xxiii.                                                bon's  Rome,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1^  148 

*  See  Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  287.  •  Biggins'  Anacalypttis,  vol.  i   p.  187. 
«  See  Bell's  Pantheon,  vol.  i.  p.  187,  and          ▼  Ibid.  p.  807. 
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This  temple  was  built  in  honor  of  Bomnlus,  and  the  brazen  wolf — 
oommemorating  the  corions  manner  in  which  the  founders  of  Rome 
were  nurtured  —  occupied  a  place  here  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
And,  as  the  Roman  matrons  of  old  used  to  carry  their  children, 
when  ill,  to  the  temple  of  Romulus,  so  too,  the  women  still  carry 
their  children  to  8 1  Theodore  on  the  same  occasions. 

In  Christiomizmg  these  Pagan  temples,  free  use  was  made  of 
the  sculptured  and  painted  stones  of  heathen  monuments.  In  some 
cases  they  evidently  painted  over  one  name,  and  inserted  another. 
This  may  be  seen  from  the  following 

Ihbcbiftionb  Formeblt  in  Pagan  cmd  Insobiftionb  now  nr   CHBiBnAV 

TSMFLBS.  ChUBCHBB. 

1.  1. 

To  Mercury  and  Minerva,  Tutelary  To  St.  Mary  and  St.  Frands,  My 

Gods.  Tutelaries. 

2.  2. 

To  the  Gods  who  preside  over  this  To  the  Divine  Eustrogius,  who  pre- 

Temple.  sides  over  this  Temple. 

8.  8. 

TotheDivinityof  Mercury  the  Avail-  To  the  Divinity  of  St.  George  the 

ing,  the  Powerful,  the  Uncon-  Availing,  the  Powerful,  the  Un- 

quered.  conquered. 

4.  4. 

Sacred  to  the  Gk>ds  and  Goddesses,  Sacred  to  the  presiding  helpers,  St. 

with  George  and  St.  Stephen,  with 

Jove  the  best  and  greatest  God  the  best  and  greatest. 

6.  6. 

^      Venus' Pigeon.  The  Holy  Ghost  represented  as  a 

Pigeon. 

6.  6. 

The  Mystical  Letters  The  Mystical  Letters 

L  H.  S.'  La  a» 

In  many  cases  the  Images  of  the  Pagan  gods  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  these  temples,  and,  after  being  Christicmized^  continued 
to  receive  divine  honors." 

"  In  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  is  a  statue  of  Jupiter ^  deprived  of  his 
thunderbolt,  which  is  replaced  by  the  emblematic  keys.  In  like 
manner,  much  of  the  religion  of  the  lower  orders,  which  we  regard 
as  essentially  Christian^  is  ancient  hedthenism^  refitted  with  Chris- 
tian symbols."*  We  find  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  St.  Gregory, 
Bishop  of  Neo-Cesarea  (a.  d.  243),  the  "simple"  and  "unskilled " 

1  Oroter'e  Inscriptions.    Quoted  in  Taylor's  lor's  Diegesis,  p.  48,  and  Hlddleton's  Letten 

Di^gesis,  p.  237.  from  Borne. 

•  Boldonins'  Epigraphs.    Quoted  in  Ibid.  «  BaringrGonld'a  Curiooi  Mytha,  p.  4S0. 

•  Bee  BaU'a  Pantheon,  toI.  U.  p.  887.    Tay- 
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mnltitudes  of  OhriBtians  were  allowed  to  pay  divine  honors  to  these 
images,  hoping  that  in  the  process  of  time  they  would  learn  better.' 
In  fact,  as  Prof.  Draper  says : 

"Olympus  was  restored,  but  the  divinities  passed  under  other  names.  The 
more  powerful  provinces  insisted  upon  the  adoption  of  their  time-honored  con- 
ceptions. .  .  .  Not  only  was  the  adoration  of  1813  under  a  new  name  restored, 
but  even  her  image,  standing  on  the  crescent  moon,  reappeared.  The  well-known 
effigy  of  Chat  goddess  with  the  infant  Horus  in  her  arms,  has  descended  to  our 
days  in  the  beautiful,  artistic  creations  of  the  Madonna  and  child.  Such  resto- 
rations of  old  conceptions  under  novel  forms  were  everywhere  received  with  de- 
light. When  it  was  announced  to  the  Ephesians,  that  the  Council  of  that  place, 
headed  by  Cyril,  had  declared  that  the  Virgin  (Mary)  should  be  called  the 
'  Mother  of  Ood,*  with  tears  of  Joy  they  embraced  the  knees  of  their  bishop  ;  it 
was  the  old  instinct  creeping  out ;  their  ancestors  would  have  done  the  same 

for  Diana.*** 

"  O  bright  goddess  ;  once  again 

Fix  on  earth  thy  heav'nly  reign  ; 

Be  thy  sacred  name  ador'd. 

Altars  rais'd,  and  rites  restored." 

Nestorins,  Bishop  of  Constantinople  from  428  ▲.  d.,  refosed  to 
call  Mary  "  the  mother  of  Ood^'^  on  the  ground  that  she  oonld  be 
the  mother  of  the  hnman  nature  only,  which  the  divine  Logos  used 
as  its  organ.  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  did  all  in  his  power  to 
stir  np  the  minds  of  the  people  against  Nestonas ;  the  consequence 
was  that,  both  at  Home  and  at  Alexandria,  Nestorios  was  accused 
of  heresy.  The  dispute  grew  more  bitter,  and  Theodosius  II. 
thought  it  necessary  to  convoke  an  (Ecumenical  Council  at  Ephesas 
in  431.  On  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  affirmative  party  ove^ 
ruled  the  negative.  The  person  of  Mary  began  to  rise  in  the  new 
empyrean.  The  paradoxical  name  of  "  Mother  of  Ood  "  pleased  the 
popular  piety.     Nestorius  was  condemned,  and  died  in  exile. 

The  shrine  of  many  an  old  hero  was  filled  by  the  statue  of  some 
imaginary  saint. 

"They  have  not  always"  (says  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton),  " as  1  am  weU  hi- 
formed,  given  themselves  the  trouble  of  making  even  this  change,  but  have  been 
contented  sometimes  to  take  up  with  the  old  image,  just  as  they  found  it  ;  after 
baptizing  it  only,  as  it  were,  or  consecrating  it  anew,  by  the  imposition  of  a 
Christian  name.  This  their  antiquaries  do  not  scruple  to  put  strangers  in  mind 
of,  in  showing  their  churches,  as  it  was,  I  think,  in  that  of  St.  Agnes,  where 
they  showed  me  an  antique  statue  of  a  young  BACCHUS,  which,  with  a  new 
name,  and  some  little  change  of  drapery,  stands  now  worshiped  under  the  title 
of  a  female  saint."* 

In  many  yarts  of  Italy  are  to  be  eeen  pictures  of  the  "Holy 
Family,"  of  extreme  antiquity,  the  grounds  of  them  often  of  gold. 

>  Itohdm,  Cant  iL  p.  908.    Quoted  in  Tuy-  *  Draper  :  Beligion  and  Sctenoe,  pp.  46,  A 

\at%  DicgwU,  p.  48.  *  Kiddleton's  Letters  from  Rome,  p.  M. 
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These  pictures  opresent  the  mother  with  a  child  on  her  knee,  and 
a  little  boy  stanvling  close  by  her  side ;  the  Lamb  is  generally  seen 
in  the  picture.  They  are  inscribed  ^^DeoSoli^^  and  are  simply 
ancient  representations  of  Isis  and  Horns.  The  Lawih  is  ''The 
Lamb  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  believed  on  in  the  Pagan  world  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Christ  Jesus.'  Some  half-pagan  Christian  went  so  far 
as  to  forge  a  book,  which  he  attributed  to  Christ  Jesus  himself, 
which  was  loi  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he — Christ  Jesus  — 
was  in  no  way  against  these  heathen  gods.' 

The  Icdmders  were  induced  to  embrace  Christianity,  with  its 
legends  and  miracles,  and  sainted  divinities,  as  the  Christian  monks 
were  ready  to  substitute  for  Thor,  their  warrior-god,  Michael,  the 
warrior-angel ;  for  Freyja,  their  goddess,  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  for 
the  god  Vila,  a  St.  Valentine — probably  manufactured  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

"  The  statues  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Orpheus,  did  duty 
for  The  Christ*  The  Thames  River  god  officates  at  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  in  the  Jordan.  Peter  holds  the  keys  of  Janus.^  Moses 
wears  the  horns  of  Jove.  Ceres,  Cybele,  Demeter  assume  new 
names,  as  '  Qiieen  of  Heawen^  ^Sta/r  of  the  Sea^  '  Maria  lUwnwnr 
atriw; '  Dionysius  is  St.  Denis ;  Cosmos  is  St.  Cosmo ;  Pluto  and 
Proserpine  resign  their  seats  in  the  hall  of  final  judgment  to  the 
Christ  and  his  mother.  The  Pare®  depute  one  of  their  number, 
Lachesis,  the  disposer  of  lots,  to  set  the  stamp  of  destiny  upon  the 
deaths  of  Christian  believers.  The  a/wra  pladda  of  the  poets,  the 
gentle  breeze,  is  personified  as  Aura  and  Placida.  The  perpetua 
fdicitas  of  the  devotee  becomes  a  lovely  presence  in  the  forms  of 
St.  Perpetua  and  St.  Felicitas,  guardian  angels  of  the  pious  soul. 
No  relic  of  Paganism  was  permitted  to  remain  in  its  casket.  The 
depositories  wore  all  ransacked.  The  shadowy  hands  of  Egyptian 
priests  placed  the  urn  of  holy  water  at  the  porch  of  the  basilica, 
which  stood  ready  to  be  converted  into  a  temple.     Priests  of  the 


1  See  Higgins'  Anacalypeia. 

*  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
Diegetiff,  p.  49. 

a  Compare  *' Apollo  among  the  Moses/'  and 
**The  Vine  and  its  Branches''  (that  is,  Christ 
Jesos  and  his  Disciples),  in  Landy's  Monvmenr 
tal  ChrUtianity,  pp.  141-148.  As  Mr.  Londj 
■ays,  there  is  so  etrilcing  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two,  that  one  looks  very  mach  like 
a  copy  of  the  other.  Apollo  is  also  represented 
fts  the  **  Oood  Shepherd,'*'  with  a  lamb  npon 
his  back,  Jnst  exactly  as  Christ  Jesas  is  rep- 
resented in  Christian  Art.    (See  Lnndy's  Mon- 


mnental  Christianity,  and  Jameson's  Hist  of 
Onr  Lord  in  Art.) 

*  The  Roman  god  Jonas,  or  Janns,  with  his 
keys,  was  changed  into  Peter,  who  was  snr- 
named  Bar-Jonas.  Many  years  ago  a  statue 
of  the  god  Janns,  in  bronze,  being  found  in 
Rome,  he  was  perched  np  in  St.  Peter's  with 
his  keys  in  his  hand :  the  very  identical  god, 
in  all  his  native  ngUness.  This  statue  aits  as 
St.  Peter,  under  the  cupola  of  the  chnrch  of 
St.  Peter.  It  is  looked  npon  with  the  most 
profound  veneration  :  the  toes  are  nearly  Idesed 
away  by  devotees. 
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most  ancient  faiths  of  Palestine,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Thebes,  Persia, 
were  permitted  to  erect  the  altar  at  the  point  where  the  transverse 
beam  of  the  cross  meets  the  main  stem.  The  hands  that  constructed 
the  temple  in  cruciform  shape  had  long  become  too  attenuated  to 
cast  the  faintest  shadow.  There  Devaki  with  the  infant  Crishna, 
Maya  with  the  babe  Buddha,  Juno  with  the  child  Mars,  represent 
Mary  with  Jesus  in  her  arms.  Coarse  emblems  are  not  rejected ; 
the  Assyrian  dove  is  a  tender  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  rag- 
bags  and  toy  boxes  were  explored.  A  bauble  which  the  Roman 
schoolboy  had  thrown  away  was  picked  up,  and  called  an  ^  agnua 
dei.^  The  musty  wardrobes  of  forgotten  hierarchies  furnished  cos- 
tumes for  the  officers  of  the  new  prince.  Alb  and  chasuble  recalled 
the  fashions  of  Numa's  day.  The  cast-oil  purple  habits  and  shoes 
of  Pagan  emperors  beautified  the  august  persons  of  Christian  popes. 
The  cardinals  must  be  contented  with  the  robes  once  worn  by  sen- 
ators. Zoroaster  bound  about  the  monks  the  girdle  he  invented  as 
a  protection  against  evil  spirits,  and  clothed  them  in  the  frocks  he 
had  found  convenient  for  his  ritual.  The  pope  thrust  out  his  foot 
to  be  kissed,  as  Caligula,  Ueliogabalus,  and  Julius  Cesar  had  thrust 
out  theirs.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  the  faith  that  was  to  discharge 
henceforth  the  offices  of  spiritual  impression.'" 

The  ascetic  and  monastic  life  practiced  by  some  Christians  of 
the  present  day,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Among  the  Buddhists  there 
are  priests  who  are  ordained,  tonsured,  live  in  monasteries,  and 
make  vows  of  celibacy.  There  are  also  nuns  among  them,  whose 
vows  and  discipline  are  the  same  as  the  priests.* 

•  The  close  resemblance  between  the  ancient  religion  of  Thibet  and 
Nepaul — where  the  worship  of  a  crucified  Qt)d  was  found  —  and 
the  Soman  Catholic  religion  of  the  present  day,  is  very  striking. 
In  Thibet  was  found  the  pope,  or  head  of  the  religion,  whom  they 
called  the  "  Dalai  Lama ; ""  they  use  holy  water,  they  celebrate  a 
sacrifice  with  bread  and  wine ;  they  give  extreme  unction,  pray  for 
the  sick ;  they  have  monasteries,  and  convents  for  women ;  they 
chant  in  their  services,  have  fasts ;  they  worship  one  God  in  a  trin- 
ity, believe  in  a  hell,  heaven,  and  a  half-way  place  or  purgatory ; 
they  make  prayers  and  sacrifices  for  the  dead,  have  confession,  adore 
the  cross ;  have  chaplets,  or  strings  of  beads  to  count  their  prayers, 
and  many  other  practices  common  to  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.* 

1  Frothlngham :  The  Ondlo  of  the  Christ,  office  is  not  hereditary,  but,  like  the  Pope  of 

p.  179.  Borne,  he  is  elected  by  the  priests.    (TiiiiiAn*t 

*  See  Hardy's  Eastern  Monachism.  Ancient  Faiths,  vol.  ii.  p.  208.    See  also.  Belief 

*  The  **  Qrand  Lama  *'  is  the  head  of  a  Pantheon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82-34.) 

priestly  order  in  Thibet  and  Tartary.     The  «  See  Higglns^  Anacalypals,  toL  L  p.  88S» 
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The  resemblance  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity  has  been  re- 
marked by  many  travelers  in  the  eastern  countries.  Sir  John 
Francis  Davis,  in  his  ^^  History  of  China,"  speaking  of  Buddhism 
in  that  country,  says : 

"  Certain  it  is — and  the  obeervance  may  be  daily  made  even  at  Canton— that 
they  (the  Buddhist  priests)  practice  the  ordinances  of  celibacy,  fasting,  and 
prayers  for  the  dead  ;  they  have  holy  water,  rosaries  of  beads,  which  they  count 
with  their  prayers,  the  worship  of  relics,  and  a  monastic  habit  resembling  that 
of  the  Franciscans  "  (an  order  of  Roman  Catholic  monks). 

P^re  Premere,  a  Jesuit  missionary  to  China,  was  driven  to  con- 
clude that  the  devil  had  practiced  a  trick  to  perplex  his  friends, 
the  Jesuits.  To  others,  however,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  account  for 
these  things  as  it  seemed  for  the  good  Father.  Sir  John  continues 
his  account  as  follows : 

'  These  priests  are  associated  in  monasteries  attached  to  the  temples  of  Fa 
They  are  in  China  precisely  a  society  of  mendicants,  and  go  about,  like  monks 
of  that  description  in  the  Romish  Church,  asking  alms  for  the  support  of  their 
establishment  Their  tonsure  extends  to  the  hair  of  the  whole  head.  There  la 
a  Tegular  gradation  among  the  priesthood  ;  and  according  to  his  reputation  for 
nnctity,  his  length  of  service  and  other  claims,  each  priest  may  rise  from  the 
lowest  rank  of  servitor — whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  the  menial  offices  of  the 
temple— to  that  of  officiating  priest — and  ultimately  of  'Tae  Hoepang/  Abbot  or 
head  of  the  establishment." 

The  five  principal  precepts,  or  rather  interdicts,  addressed  to 
the  Buddhist  priests  are : 

1.  Do  not  kill. 

2.  Do  not  steal. 
8.  Do  not  marry. 

4.  Speak  not  falsely. 
6.  Drink  no  wine. 

Poo-ta-la  is  the  name  of  a  monastery,  described  in  Lord  Macart- 
ney's mission,  and  is  an  extensive  establishment,  which  was  found 
in  Manchow-Tartary,  beyond  the  great  wall.  This  building  offered 
shelter  to  no  less  than  eight  Imndred  Chinese  Buddhist  priests/ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  in  his  "  Journal  of  Voyages  along  the 
coast  of  China,"  tells  us  that  he  found  the  Buddhist  '^  Monasteries, 
nuns,  and  friars  very  numerous ;"  and  adds  that :  '^  their  priests  are 
generally  very  ignorant.'" 

This  I'eminds  us  of  the  fact  that,  for  centuries  during  the  ^^  dark 
ages  "  of  Christianity,  Christian  bishops  and  prelates,  the  teachers, 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  were  mostly  marksmerij  that  is,  they 

Inmaii'i  Ancient  FaittiB,  toI.  ii.  p.  808,  and  >  Davii :  Htot  China,  Tol.  U.  pp.  lOS,  UMw 

Us  UnTeiled,  toI.  i*   p.  211.  •  OntslalTi  VoysgM,  p.  809. 
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fiupplied,  bj  tli^'  bign  of  the  croes,  their  inability  to  write  their  own 
name.'  Many  oi  the  bishops  in  the  Oooncils  of  Ephesoa  and  Chal- 
cedon,  it  is  Baid,  could  not  write  their  names.  Ignorance  was  not 
considered  a  disqualification  for  ordination.  A  cloud  of  ignorance 
orerspread  the  whole  face  of  the  Church,  hardly  broken  by  a  few 
glimmering  lights,  who  owe  almost  the  whole  of  their  distinction  to 
the  surrounding  darkness.' 

One  of  the  priucipat  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  Europeans  who 
first  went  to  China,  was  a  large  monastery  at  Canton.  This  mon- 
astery, which  was  dedicated  to  Fo,  or  Buddha,  and  which  is  on  a 
very  large  scale,  is  situated  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  river. 
There  are  extensive  grounds  surrounding  the  building,  planted  with 
trees,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  broad  pavement  of  granite,  which 
is  kept  very  clean.  An  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Bennett,  entered 
this  establishment,  which  he  fully  describes.  He  says  that  after 
walking  along  this  granite  pavement,  they  entered  a  temple,  where 
the  priesthood  happened  to  be  assembled,  worshiping.  They  were 
arranged  in  rows,  chanting,  striking  gongs,  &c  These  priests,  with 
their  shaven  crowns,  and  arrayed  in  the  yellow  robes  of  the  religioii| 
appeared  to  go  through  the  mummery  with  devotion.  As  soon  as 
the  mummery  had  ceased,  the  priests  all  flocked  out  of  the  temple, 
adjourned  to  their  respective  rooms,  divested  themselves  of  their 
oflBcial  robes,  and  the  images  — among  which  were  evidently  repre- 
sentations of  Shin-moo,  the  "Holy  Mother,"  and  "Queen  of  Hea- 
ven," and  "  The  Three  Pure  Ones,"  —  were  left  to  themselves,  with 
lamps  burning  before  them. 

To  expiate  sin,  offerings  made  to  these  priests  are  —  according  to 
the  Buddhist  idea  —  sufficient.  To  facilitate  the  release  of  some 
unfortunate  from  purgatory,  they  said  masses.  Their  prayers  are 
counted  by  means  of  a  rosary,  and  they  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff,  in  describing  a  temple  dedicated  to  Buddlia,  situ* 
ated  on  the  island  of  Poo-ta-la,  says : 

"  We  were  present  at  the  vespers  of  the  priests,  which  they  chanted  In  the 
PaU  language,  not  unlike  the  Latin  service  of  the  Romish  church.  They  held 
their  rosaries  in  their  hands,  which  rested  folded  upon  their  breasts.  One  of 
them  had  a  smaU  bell,  by  the  tingling  of  which  the  service  was  regulated." 

The  Buddhists  in  India  have  similar  institutions.  The  French 
missionary,  M.  L' Abb6  Hue,  says  of  them : 

"  The  Buddhist  ascetic  not  aspiring  to  elevate  himself  only,  he  practiced  vir- 
tue and  applied  himself  to  perfection  to  make  other  men  share  in  its  belief ;  and 

1  8m  Taylor*!  DiagMis,  p.  S4.  'See HallAm*!  Middle  Aget. 
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by  the  institution  of  an  order  of  religious  mendicants,  wliich  increased  tc  an  im- 
mense extent,  he  attached  towards  him,  and  restored  to  society,  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate. It  was,  indeed,  precisely  because  Buddlia  receiyed  among  his  dis- 
ciples miserable  creatures  who  were  outcasts  from  the  respectable  class  of  India, 
that  he  became  an  object  of  mockery  to  the  Brahmins.  But  he  merely  replied  to 
their  taunts,  '  My  law  is  a  law  of  mercy  for  all.'  "> 

In  the  words  of  Viscount  Amberly,  we  can  say  that,  "  Monas- 
ticism,  in  countries  where  Buddhism  reigns  supreme,  is  a  vast  and 
powerful  institution." 

The  JSsseneSj  of  whom  we  shall  speak  more  fully  anon,  were  an 
order  of  ascetics,  dwelling  in  monasteries.  Among  the  order  of 
Pythagoras,  which  was  very  similar  to  the  Essenes,  there  was  an 
order  of  nuns.'  The  ancient  Druids  admitted  females  into  their 
sacred  order,  and  initiated  them  into  the  mysteries  of  their  religion.' 
The  priestesses  of  the  Saxon  Frigga  devoted  themselves  to  perpetual 
virginity.*  The  vestal  virgins*  were  bound  by  a  solemn  vow  to  pre- 
serve their  chastity  for  a  space  of  thirty  years.* 

The  Egyptian  priests  of  Isis  were  obliged  to  observe  perpetual 
chastity/  They  were  also  tonsured  like  the  Buddhist  priests.*  The 
Assyrian,  Arabian,  Persian  and  Egyptian  priests  wore  white  sur- 
plices,* and  so  did  the  ancient  Druids.  The  Corinthian  Aphrodite 
had  her  Hierodoulio,  the  pure  G^rairai  ministered  to  the  goddess  of 
the  Parthenon,  the  altar  of  the  Latin  Vesta  was  tended  by  her  chosen 
virgins,  and  the  Romish  "  Queen  of  Heaven  "  has  her  nuns. 

When  the  Spaniards  had  established  themselves  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  they  were  astonished  to  find,  among  other  things  which  closely 
resembled  their  religion,  monaaiio  institutions  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Rev.  Father  Acosta,  in  his  "  Natural  and  Moral  History  of 
the  Indies,"  says : 

"  There  is  one  thing  worthy  of  special  regard,  the  which  is,  how  the  Devil,  by 
his  pride,  hath  opposed  himself  to  God  ;  and  that  which  €k)d,  by  his  wisdom, 
hath  decreed  for  his  honor  and  service,  and  for  the  good  and  health  of  man,  the 
devil  strives  to  imitate  and  pervert,  to  be  honored,  and  to  cause  men  to  be 
damned :  for  as  we  see  the  great  God  hath  Sacrifices,  Priests,  Sacraments,  Re- 
ligious Prophets,  and  Ministers,  dedicated  to  his  divine  service  and  holy  ceremo- 
monies,  so  lilsewise  the  devil  hath  his  Sacrifices,  Priests,  his  Icinds  of  Sacra- 
ments, his  Ministers  appointed,  his  secluded  and  feigned  holiness,  with  a  thou- 
sand sorts  of  false  prophets.  "><^ 

**  We  find  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  men  especially  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  true  God,  or  to  the  false,  which  serve  in  sacrifices,  and  declare 

1  Hue's  Travels,  toI.  !.  p.  828.  *  Hardy  :  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  Itt. 

*  See  Hardy's  Bastem  Monachism,  p.  168.  ^  Ibid.  p.  48. 

a  Ibid.  *  See  Herodotas,  b.  ii.  ch.  86. 

«  Ibid.  *  Danlap  :  Son  of  the  Man,  p,  z. 

•"Vestal  Virgins,"   an    order  of  virgins  "Acosta,  vol   11.  p.  824. 
eonaecrated  to  the  goddess  Vosta. 
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unto  the  people  what  their  gods  command  theoL  There  was  in  Mexico  a 
strange  curiosity  upon  this  point.  And  the  devil,  counterfeiting  the  use  of  the 
church  of  God,  hath  placed  in  the  order  of  his  Priests,  some  greater  or  superi- 
ors, and  some  less,  the  one  as  Acolites,  the  other  as  Levites,  and  that  which  hath 
made  most  to  wonder,  was,  that  the  deyil  would  usurp  to  himself  the  service  of 
Qod  ;  yea,  and  use  the  same  name :  for  the  Mexicans  in  their  ancient  tongue  call 
their  high  priests  JPape$,  as  they  should  say  sovereign  bishops,  as  it  appears 
now  by  their  histories.'** 

In  Mexico,  within  the  circuit  of  the  great  temple,  there  were 
two  monasteries,  one  for  virgins,  the  other  for  men,  which  they 
called  religions.  These  men  lived  poorly  and  chastely,  and  did  the 
office  of  Levites.' 

"  These  priests  and  religious  men  used  great  fastings,  of  five  or  ten  days  to- 
gether, before  any  of  their  great  feasts,  and  they  were  unto  them  as  our  four 
ember  week  ;  they  were  so  strict  in  continence  that  some  of  them  (not  to  fall 
into  any  sensuality)  slit  their  members  in  the  midst,  and  did  a  thousand  things 
to  make  themselves  unable,  lest  they  should  offend  their  gods.'** 

**  There  were  in  Peru  many  monasteries  of  virgins  (for  there  are  no  other  ad- 
mitted), at  the  least  one  in  every  province.  In  these  monasteries  there  were  two 
sorts  of  women,  one  ancient,  which  they  called  Mamacomas  (mothers),  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young,  and  the  other  was  of  young  maidens  placed  there  for  a 
certain  time,  and  after  they  were  drawn  forth,  either  for  their  gods  or  for  the 
Inca."  "If  any  of  the  Mamacomas  or  Acllas  were  found  to  have  trespassed 
against  their  honor,  it  was  an  inevitable  chastisement  to  bury  them  alive  or 
to  put  them  to  death  ])y  some  other  kind  of  cruel  torment."* 

The  Rev.  Father  concludes  by  saying : 

"In  truth  it  is  very  strange  to  see  that  this  false  opinion  of  religion  hath  so 
great  force  among  these  young  men  and  maidens  of  Mexico,  that  they  will  serve 
the  devil  with  so  great  rigor  and  austerity,  which  many  of  us  do  not  in  the  service 
of  the  most  high  God,  the  which  is  a  great  shame  and  confusion."* 

The  religious  orders  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  are 
described  at  length  in  Lord  Eangsborough's  "  Mexican  Antiquities," 
and  by  most  every  writer  on  ancient  Mexico.  Differing  in  minor 
details,  the  grand  features  of  self-consecration  are  everywhere  the 
same,  whether  we  look  to  the  saintly  Rishis  of  ancient  India,  to  the 
wearers  of  the  yellow  robe  in  China  or  Ceylon,  to  the  Essenes 
among  the  Jews,  to  the  devotees  of  Vitziliputzli  in  pagan  Mexico, 
or  to  the  monks  and  nuns  of  Christian  times  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and 
in  Europe.  Throughout  the  various  creeds  of  these  distant  lands 
there  runs  the  same  unconquerable  impulse,  producing  the  same  re- 
markable effects. 

The  "  Sacred  Heart^'^  was  a  great  mystery  with  the  ancientB. 


1  Acosta,  vol.  U.  p.  880.  «  Ibid.  pp.  888,  888. 

•  Ibid.  p.  888.  •  Ibid.  p.  887 

•  Ibid.  p.  88a 
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McTua^  the  Egyptian  virgin-bom  Saviour,  was  represented  carrying 
the  sacred  heart  outside  on  his  breast.  YishmAJb^  the  Mediator  and 
Preserver  of  the  Hindoos,  was  also  represented  in  that  manner.  So 
was  it  with  Bel  of  Babylon.'  In  like  manner,  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Christian  Saviour,  is  represented  at  the  present  day. 

The  amulets  or  charms  which  the  Eoman  Christians  wear,  to 
drive  away  diseases,  and  to  protect  them  from  harm,  are  other  relics 
of  paganism.  The  ancient  pagans  wore  these  charms  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  name  of  their  favorite  god  was  generally  inscribed 
upon  them,  and  we  learn  by  a  quotation  from  Chrysostom  that  the 
Christians  at  Antioch  used  to  bind  brass  coins  of  Alexander  the 
Great  about  their  heads,  to  keep  off  or  drive  away  diseases.'  The 
Christians  also  used  amulets  with  the  name  or  monogram  of  the 
god  Serapia  engraved  thereon,  which  show  that  it  made  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  god  was  their  own  or  that  of  another.  Even  the 
charm  which  is  worn  by  the  Christians  at  the  present  day,  has 
none  other  than  the  monogram  of  Bacchu%  engraved  thereon,  i.  e.j 
1.  H.  S." 

The  ancient  Boman  children  carried  around  their  necks  a  small 
ornament  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  called  BvUa,  This  was  imitated 
by  the  early  Christians.  Upon  their  ancient  monuments  in  the 
Vatican,  the  heart  is  very  common,  and  it  may  be  seen  in  numbers 
of  old  pictures.  After  some  time  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Agnus 
Dei,  which,  like  the  ancient  Bulla,  was  supposed  to  avert  dangers 
from  the  children  and  the  wearers  of  them.  Cardinal  Baronias  (an 
eminent  Koman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  historian,  bom  at  Sora,  in 
Naples,  A.  D.  1538)  says,  that  those  who  have  been  baptized  carry 
pendent  from  their  neck  an  Agnus  Dei,  in  imitation  of  a  devotion 
of  the  Pagans,  who  hung  to  the  neck  of  their  children  little  bottles 
in  the  form  of  a  heart,  which  served  as  preservatives  against  charms 
and  enchantments.     Says  Mr.  Cox  : 

"That  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  vesica  have  been  popular  in  all  countries 
as  preservatives  against  dangers,  and  especially  from  evil  spirits,  can  as  little  be 
questioned  as  the  fact  that  they  still  retain  some  measure  of  their  ancient  popu- 
larity in  England,  where  horse-shoes  are  nailed  to  walls  as  a  safeguard  against 
unknown  perils,  where  a  shoe  is  thrown  by  way  of  good-luck  after  newly-mar- 
ried couples,  and  where  the  villagers  have  not  yet  ceased  to  dance  round  the 
Hay-pole  on  the  green.*'* 

All  of  these  are  emblems  of  either  the  Lingha  or  Toni. 

The  use  of  amulets  was  carried  to  the  most  extravagant  excess 

t  Bonw1ck*8  Bgyptian  Belief,  p.  241.  •  See  Chap.  XXXllL 

•  See  Lardiier*8  Works,  yol.  viii.  pp.  875, 876.  *  Ooz :  Ajyan  Mythology,  vol.  IL  p.  197. 
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in  ancient  Egypt,  and  their  Sacred  Book  of  the  Dead,  even  in  iti 
earliest  form,  shows  the  importance  attached  to  such  things.^ 
We  can  say  with  M.  Renan  that : 

"  Almost  all  our  superstitions  are  the  remaiDs  of  a  religion  anterior  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  which  Cliristianity  has  not  been  able  entirely  to  root  oat."* 

Baptismal  fonts  were  nsed  by  the  pagans,  as  well  as  the  little 
cisterns  which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  entrance  of  Catholic  churches. 
In  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  there  were  two  of  these  ;  one 
of  silver,  and  the  other  of  gold." 

Temples  always  faced  the  east,  to  receive  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun.  They  contained  an  outer  court  for  the  public,  and  an  inner 
sanctuary  for  the  priests,  called  the  ^^Adytum.^^  Near  the  entrance 
was  a  large  vessel,  of  stone  or  brass,  filled  with  water,  made  holy  by 
plunging  into  it  a  burning  torch  from  the  altar.  All  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacrifices  were  sprinkled  with  this  water,  and  none 
but  the  unpolluted  were  allowed  to  pass  beyond  it.  In  the  center 
of  the  building  stood  the  statue  of  the  god,  on  a  pedestal  raised 
above  the  altar  and  enclosed  by  a  railing.  On  festival  occasions, 
the  people  brought  laurel,  olive,  or  ivy,  to  decorate  the  pillars  and 
walls.  Before  they  entered  they  always  washed  their  hands,  as  a 
type  of  purification  from  sin.*  A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  was 
struck  dead  by  a  thunderbolt  because  he  omitted  this  ceremcMiy 
when  entering  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  Sometimes  they  crawled  np 
the  steps  on  their  knees,  and  bowing  their  heads  to  the  ground, 
kissed  the  threshold.  Always  when  they  passed  one  of  these 
sacred  edifices  they  kissed  their  right  hand  to  it,  in  token  of  ven- 
eration. 

In  all  the  temples  of  Vishnu,  Crishna,  Rama,  Durga,  and  Kali, 
in  India,  there  are  to  be  seen  idols  before  which  lights  and  incense 
are  burned.  Moreover,  the  idols  of  these  gods  are  constantly  deo- 
omted  with  fiowers  and  costly  ornaments,  especially  on  festive  oeea- 
sions.*  The  ancient  Egyptian  worship  had  a  great  splendor  of 
ritual.  There  was  a  morning  service,  a  kind  of  mass,  celebrated  by 
a  priest,  shorn  and  beardless ;  there  were  sprinklings  of  holy  water, 
&c.,  &c.*  All  of  this  kind  of  worship  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
Christians. 

The  sublime  and  simple  theology  of  the  primitive  Christiaiis 

>  Renouf :  Hibbert  Lectnnts,  p.  191.  themselyet  with  pare  minds,  withoat  which 

3  Benan  :  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  82.  the  external  cleanness  of  the  body  would  by 

*  See  Taylor^B  Diegesii,  p.  8S2.  no   means  be  accepted.**     (Beira  Pantheon, 

*  "  At  their  entrance,  porifying  themselTea  toI.  ii.  p.  283.) 

by  washing  their  hands  in  holy  water,  they  *  See  Williams*  Hindoiam,  p.  09. 

were  at  the  same  time  admonished  to  present  *  See  Henan^s  Hibbert  Lectnrai,  p.  86. 
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gmdnally  oorrapted  and  degraded  by  the  intrcMiiiction  of  a 
papular  mjihologjy  which  tended  to  restore  the  reign  of  poly 
theism. 

As  the  objects  of  religion  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  stand- 
fird  of  the  imagination,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  were  introduced 
that  seemed  most  powerfully  to  affect  the  senses  of  the  vulgar.  If, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  TertuUian,  or  Lactantius,  had 
been  suddenly  raised  from  the  dead,  to  assist  at  the  festival  of  some 
popular  saint  or  martyr,  they  would  have  gazed  with  astonishment 
and  indignation  on  the  pro^e  spectacle,  which  had  succeeded  to 
the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  a  Christian  congregation.' 

Dr.  Draper,  in  speaking  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  says : 

"  Great  is  the  diflerenoe  between  Christianity  under  Severus  (bom  146)  and 
GhriBtianity  under  Constantine  (bom  274).  Many  of  the  doctrines  which  at  the 
latter  period  were  pre-eminent,  in  the  former  were  unknown.  Two  causes  led  to 
the  amalgamation  of  Christianity  with  Paganism.  1.  The  political  necessities 
of  the  new  dynasty  :  2.  The  policy  adopted  by  the  new  religion  to  insure  its 
tpread. 

''  Though  the  Christian  party  had  proved  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  give  a 
master  to  the  empire,  it  was  never  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  its  antagonist. 
Paganism.  The  issue  of  the  struggle  between  them  wcu  an  amalgarruttum  of  ih& 
priHeiples  qf  bath.  In  this,  Christianity  differed  from  Mohammedanism,  whioh 
abeohitely  anniliilated  its  antagonist,  and  spread  its  own  doctrines  without  adul- 
teration. 

"  Constantine  continually  showed  by  his  acts  that  he  felt  he  must  be  the  im- 
partiai  sovereign  of  all  his  people,  not  merely  the  representative  of  a  successful 
fMtion.  Hence,  if  h*^  built  Christian  churches,  he  also  restored  Pagan  temples ; 
if  he  listened  to  the  clergy,  he  also  consulted  the  haruspices  *,  if  he  summoned 
the  Council  of  Nicea,  he  also  honored  the  statue  of  Fortune  ;  if  be  accepted  the 
rite  of  Baptism,  he  also  struck  a  medal  bearing  his  title  of  '  God.'  His  statue, 
on  top  of  the  great  porphyry  pUlar  at  Constantinople,  consisted  of  an  ancient 
image  of  Apollo,  whose  features  were  replaced  by  those  of  the  emperor,  and  its 
head  surrounded  by  the  nails  feigned  to  have  been  used  at  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  crown  of  glory. 

"  Feeling  that  there  must  be  concessions  to  the  defeated  Pagan  party,  in  ao- 
oofdance  with  its  ideas,  he  looked  with  favor  on  the  idolatrous  movements  of 
his  courts  In  fact,  the  leaders  of  these  movements  were  persons  of  his  owv 
family. 

To  the  emperor, — a  mere  worldling— a  man  without  any  religious  convictiona 
doubtless  it  appeared  best  for  himself,  best  for  the  empire,  and  best  for  the  con 
tending  parties,  Christian  and  Pagan,  to  promote  their  union  or  amalgamation  a* 
much  at  posaibie.  Even  sincere  Christians  do  not  seem  to  have  been  averse  to 
this;  perhaps  they  believed  that  the  new  doctrines  would  diffuse  most  thoroughly 
by  incorporating  in  themselves  ideas  borrowed  from  the  old;  that  Truth  would 
anert  herself  in  the  end,  and  the  impurities  be  cast  off.  In  accomplishing  this 
■Bialgamation,  Helen,  the  Empress-mother,  aided  by  the  court  ladies,  led  the 
way. 


>  Idwud  Gibbon :  DqcUm  and  VUl,  voL  UL  pi  Id. 
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"  As  years  passed  on,  the  faith  described  by  Tertullian  (a.d.  150-195)  was 
transformed  into  one  more  fashionable  and  more  debased.  It  was  incorporated 
with  the  old  Greek  mythology.  Olympus  was  restored,  but  the  dirinities  passed 
under  new  names 

"Heathen  rites  were  adopted,  a  pompous  and  splendid  ritual,  gorgeous  robes, 
mitres,  tiaras,  wax-tapers,  processional  services,  lustrations,  gold  and  silver 
vases,  were  introduced. 

"  The  festival  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  was  invented  to  remove  the  un- 
easiness of  heathen  converts  on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  Lupercalia,  or  feasts 
of  Pan. 

"  The  apotheosis  of  the  old  Roman  times  was  replaced  by  canonization  ;  tute- 
lary saintB  succeeded  to  local  mythological  divinities.  Then  came  the  mystery 
of  transuhstanUottion,  or  the  conversion  of  bread  and  wine  by  the  priest  into  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  As  centuries  passed,  the  paganizaUon  became  more 
and  more  complete."^ 

The  early  Christian  saints,  bishops,  and  fathers,  confessedly 
adopted  the  liturgies,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  terms  of  heathenism ; 
making  it  their  boast,  that  the  pagan  religion,  properly  explained, 
really  was  nothing  else  than  Christianity ;  that  the  best  and  wisest 
of  its  professors,  in  all  ages,  had  been  Christians  all  along ;  that 
Christianity  was  but  a  name  more  recently  acquired  to  a  religion 
which  had  previously  existed,  and  had  been  known  to  the  Greek 
philosophers,  to  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Heraclitus  ;  and  that  ^^  if  the 
writings  of  Cicero  had  been  read  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  Christian  Scriptures." 

And  our  Protestant,  and  most  orthodox  Christian  divines,  the 
best  learned  on  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  most  entirely  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  unable  to  resist  or  to  conflict 
with  the  constraining  demonstration  of  the  data  that  prove  the 
absolute  sameness  and  identity  of  Paganism  and  Christianity,  and 
nnable  to  point  out  so  much  as  one  single  idea  or  notion,  of  which 
they  could  show  that  it  was  peculiar  to  Christianity,  or  that  Christi- 
anity had  it,  and  Paganism  had  it  not,  have  invented  the  apology 
of  an  hypothesis,  that  the  Pagan  religion  was  typical^  and  ths^ 
Crishna,  Buddha,  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Adonis,  Osiris,  Horns,  &c, 
were  all  of  them  iypea  and  forerunners  of  the  true  and  real  Saviour, 
Christ  Jesus.  Those  who  are  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  reasoning 
are  certainly  welcome  to  it. 

That  Christianity  is  nothing  more  than  Paganism  under  a  new 
name,  has,  as  we  said  above,  been  admitted  over  and  over  again  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  otliei-s.  Aringhus  (in  his  account 
of  subterraneous  Eome)  acknowledges  the  conformity  between  the 
Pagan  and  Christian  form  of  worship,  and  defends  the  admission 

>  Draper :  Science  andBeligion,  pp.  4(M8. 
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of  the  ceremonies  of  heathenism  into  the  service  of  the  Church,  by 
the  authority  of  the  wisest  prelates  and  governors,  whom,  he  says, 
found  it  necessary,  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  to  dissemble, 
and  wink  at  many  things,  and  yield  to  the  times ;  and  not  to  use 
force  against  customs  which  the  people  were  so  obstinately  fond  of.* 

Melito  (a  Christian  bishop  of  Sardis),  in  an  apology  delivered  to 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  in  the  year  170,  claims  the  patron- 
age of  the  emperor,  for  the  now  called  Christian  religion,  which  he 
calls  ^^  our  philosophy  ^'^  "on  account  of  its  high  antiquity^  as  hav- 
ing ))een  imported  from  countries  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Boman  empire,  in  the  region  of  his  ancestor  Augustus,  who  found 
its  importai/ion  ominous  of  good  fortune  to  his  government."' 
This  is  an  absolute  demonstration  that  Christianity  did  not  origi- 
nate in  Judea,  which  was  a  Koman  province,  bat  really  was  an  ex- 
otic oriental  fable,  imported  from  India,  and  that  Paul  was  doing 
as  he  claimed,  viz.:  preaching  a  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  who  had 
been  "  believed  on  in  the  world "  centuries  before  his  time,  and  a 
doctrine  which  had  already  been  preached  "  unto  every  creature 
under  heaven." 

Baronius  (an  eminent  Catholic  ecclesiastical  historian)  says : 

"  It  is  permitted  to  the  Church  to  Mai^.foT  the  purpose  of  piety,  the  ceremonies 
which  the  pagans  used  for  iJie  purpose  of  impiety  in  a  superstitious  religion,  after 
having  first  expiated  them  by  consecration — to  the  end,  that  the  devil  might  re- 
ceive a  greater  affront  from  employing,  in  honor  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  which  his 
enemy  had  destined  for  his  own  service. '*• 

Clarke,  in  his  "  Evidences  of  Kevealed  Religion,"  says  : 

**  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  of  the  church  have  not  scrupled  expressly  to 
call  the  Athenian  Socrates,  and  some  others  of  the  best  of  the  heat?ien  moraUsts, 
by  the  name  of  Christians,  and  to  affirm,  as  the  law  was  as  it  were  a  schoolmaster, 
to  bring  the  Jews  unto  Christ,  so  true  moral  philosophy  was  to  the  Gtentiles  a 
pre]iarative  to  receive  the  gospel."* 

Clemens  Alexaudrinus  says : 

"  Those  who  lived  according  to  the  Logos  were  really  Christians,  though  they 
have  been  thought  to  be  atheists  ;  as  Socrates  and  Heraclitus  were  among  the 
Greeks,  and  such  as  resembled  them."* 

And  St.  Augustine  says  : 

"  Thai,  in  our  times,  is  the  Christian  religion,  which  to  know  and  follow  \b 
the  most  sure  and  certain  health,  called  according  to  that  name,  but  not  accord- 


»  See  Taylor'8  Diegetis,  p.  287.  «  Quoted    by   Rev.    R.   Taylor,    Diegesle 

s  Quoted  in  Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  240.    See     p.  41. 
also,  Easebiua  :  Eccl.  Hist.,  book  iv.  ch.  xzvi.  *  Strom,  bk.  i.  ch.  xiz. 

wbo  alludes  to  it. 

*  Baronial*   Annals,  An.  86. 
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ing  to  the  thiDg  itself,  of  which  it  is  the  name ;  for  the  thing  itself  which  is  now 
called  the  Christian  religion,  really  was  known  to  the  ancients,  nor  was  wanting 
at  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  hunum  race,  until  the  tinie  when  GhM 
came  in  the  flesh,  from  whence  the  tme  religion,  tdhkh  had  premimttif  eakM,  ha- 
gan  to  be  called  Christian  ;  and  this  in  our  days  is  the  Christian  religion,  noi  as 
having  been  wanting  in  former  times,  but  as  having  in  later  times  received  this 
name."' 

Eusebius,  the  great  champion  of  Christianity,  admits  that  that 
which  is  called  the  Christian  religion,  is  neither  new  nor  strange, 
but — if  it  be  lawful  to  testify  the  truth — ^was  known  to  the  cuncienU* 

How  the  common  people  were  Christianized,  we  gather  from  a 
remarkable  passage  which  Mosheim,  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
has  preserved  for  us,  in  the  life  of  Gregory,  sumamed  "  Thainmor 
tv/rgu8^'*  that  is,  "the  wonder  worker."    The  passage  is  as  follows: 

"  When  Gregory  perceived  that  the  simple  and  unskilled  multitude  persiaKed 
in  their  worsliip  of  images,  on  account  of  the  pleasures  and  sensual  gratificationf 
which  they  enjoyed  at  the  Pagan  festivals,  he  granted  (hem  a  permmion  to  in- 
dulge themselves  in  the  like  pleasures,  in  celebrating  the  memory  of  the  holy  mar- 
tyrs, hoping  that  in  process  of  time,  they  would  return  of  their  own  accord,  to  a 
more  virtuous  and  regular  course  of  life."' 

The  historian  remarks  that  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  by  this 
permission,  Gregory  allowed  the  Christians  to  dance,  sport,  and 
feast  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  upon  their  respective  festivals, 
and  to  do  everything  which  the  Pagans  were  accustomed  to  do  in 
their  temples,  during  the  feasts  celebrated  in  honor  of  their  gods. 

The  learned  Christian  advocate,  M.  Turretin,  in  deseribing  the 
state  of  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century,  has  a  well-turned  rhetor- 
icism,  the  point  of  which  is,  that  "  it  was  not  so  much  the  empire 
that  was  brought  over  to  the  faith,  as  the  faith  that  was  brought 
over  to  the  empire  ;  not  the  Pagans  who  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  Christianity  that  was  converted  to  Paganism.' 

Edward  Gibbon  says: 


jj« 


1  •'  £a  est  nostiifl  temporibns  Christiana 
rellgio,  qaam  cognoscere  ac  sequi  secnrlssima 
et  certissima  salas  est :  secnndnm  hoc  nomen 
dictum  e^t  non  secundam  ipsam  rem  cujos 
hoc  Domen  est :  nam  res  ipsa  quse  nunc  Chris- 
tiana reHgio  nnncnpatar  erat  et  apad  antiqaos, 
nee  dcfuit  ab  initio  generis  banian],  quonsque 
ipse  Christum  veniret  in  came,  unde  vera  religio 
qnfle  jam  erat  csepit  appellari  Christiana.  Heec 
est  nostris  temporibus  Christiana  religio,  non 
qaia  prioribus  temporibus  non  fait,  sed  quia 
posteriori  bos  hoc  nomen  accepit/*  (Opera  Aa- 
gustini,  vol.  i.  p.  Hi.  Quoted  in  Taylor's  Die- 
gesis,  p.  42.) 

*  See  Eusebius  :  Eccl.  Hist.,  lib.  2,  ch.  y. 

*  *'  Cum  animadvertisset  Gregorias  quod  ob 


corporeaa  delectationes  et  Yoloptates,  glmplez  el 
f  mperltnm  Tulgns  in  simnlaororom  cnltnt  emne 
permaneret— permiait  eie,  at  in  memoriam  ei 
recordationem  sanctomm  martyinm  eeee  olv 
lectarent,  et  in  Intitiam  effanderentnr,  quod 
snccessa  temporis  aliqoando  fatnnim  easet,  at 
soa  sponte,  ad  honestiorem  et  accnratiorem 
vit»  rationem,  traiiairent/'  (Moehein,  vol.  i. 
cent.  8,  p.  202. 

*  "  Non  imperlo  ad  fldem  addncto,  wd 
et  imperii  pompa  eccletfiam  infldente. 
Non  ethnicia  ad  Christam  conversia,  sed  et 
Christi  religione  ad  Bthnic«  formam  de- 
pravata.''  (Orat  Academ.  De  Variia  Christ. 
Rel.  fatis.) 
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•*  It  rnuBt  be  confessed  that  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  churdi  imitated  the 
profane  model  which  they  were  impatient  to  destroy.  The  most  respectable 
bishops  had  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  ignorant  rustics  would  more  cheer- 
fully renounce  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  if  they  found  some  resemblance, 
some  compensation,  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity.  The  religion  of  Constantine 
achieved,  in  less  than  a  century,  the  final  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  :  but 
Ihe  tidora  thematlvei were imermbly mbdued by  thearts cf  their  vanquitihed rioaia"^ 

Fanstas,  writing  to  St.  Augostine,  says : 

"  Tou  have  substituted  your  agap»  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  Pagans ;  for  their 
idols  your  martyrs,  whom  you  serve  with  the  very  same  honors.  Tou  appease 
the  shades  of  the  dead  with  wine  and  feasts  ;  you  celebrate  the  solemn  festivltiee 
of  the  GeniUeM,  their  calends,  and  their  solstices ;  and,  as  to  their  manners,  Uiose 
you  have  retained  without  any  alteration.  Nothing  distinguishes  you  fr*4n  the 
Pagans,  except  that  you  hold  your  assemblies  apart  from  (hem,*** 

Ammcmius  Saccna  (a  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of  the  Neo- 
platonic  school)  taught  that : 

"Christianity  and  Paganism,  when  rightly  understood,  differ  in  no  es- 
sential points,  but  had  a  oommon  origin,  and  are  really  one  and  lAs  mms 
mng.*** 

Justin  explains  the  thing  in  the  following  manner : 

' "  It  having  readied  the  devil's  ears  that  the  prophets  had  foretold  that  Christ 
would  come  ...  he  (the  devil)  set  the  heathen  poets  to  bring  forward  a  greait 
many  who  should  be  called  sons  of  Jove,  («.«.,"  The  Sons  of  God.")  The  devil  lay- 
iog  his  scheme  in  this,  to  get  men  to  imagine  that  the  true  history  of  Christ  was 
of  the  same  character  as  the  prodigious  fables  and  poetic  stories."^ 

Cflsoilius,  in  the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix,  says : 

"  All  these  fragments  of  crack-brained  opiniatry  and  silly  solaces  played  off 
in  the  sweetness  of  song  by  (the)  deceitful  (Pagan)  i)oets,  by  you  too  credulous 
creatures  (i,e.,  the  Christians)  have  been  shamefully  reformed  and  made  over  to 
your  own  god. "» 

Celsus,  the  Epicurean  philosopher,  wrote  that : 

"  The  Christian  religion  contains  nothing  but  what  Christiaos  hold  ir  oom* 
mon  with  heathens  ;  nothing  new,  or  truly  great."' 

This  assertion  is  fully  verified  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  npology 
to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ad- 
missions ever  made  by  a  Christian   writer.     He  says : 

"  In  saying  that  all  things  were  made  in  this  beautiful  order  by  (jkid,  what 
do  we  seem  to  say  more  than  Plato  ?  When  we  teach  a  general  conflagration, 
what  do  we  teach  more  than  the  Stoics  ?  By  opposing  the  worship  of  the  works 
of  men's  hands,  we  concur  with  Menander,  the  comedian ;  and  by  declaring  the 


>  Gibbon's  Borne,  vol.  iii.  p.  168.  *  Justin:  Apol.  1,  cb.  lis. 

•  QjQOted  by  Draper  :  Science  and  Beligion,  *  Octavins,  cb.  zL 

^4S.  •SeeOrigen:  Contra  Oelm. 

•  See  Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  889. 
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Logos,  the  first  begotten  of  Gkxl,  our  master  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  bom  of  avrgin, 
without  any  human  mixture,  to  be  crucified  and  dead,  and  to  have  rose  agam, 
and  ascended  into  heaven  :  toe  say  no  more  in  this,  than  iohat  jfou  tay  of  thorn 
whom  you  style  the  Sons  ofJone.  For  you  need  not  be  told  what  a  parcel  of  sons, 
the  writers  most  in  vogue  among  you,  assign  to  Jove  ;  there's  Mercury,  Jove's 
interpreter,  in  imitation  of  the  Logos,  in  worship  among  you.  There's  ^scula- 
pi  us,  the  physician,  smitten  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  after  that  ascending  into 
heaven.  There's  Bacchus,  torn  to  pieces  ;  and  Hercules,  burnt  to  get  rid  of  his 
pains.  There's  Pollux  and  Castor,  the  sons  of  Jove  by  Leda,  and  Perseus  by 
Danae  ;  and  not  to  mention  others,  I  would  fain  know  why  you  always  deify  the 
departed  emperors  and  have  a  fellow  at  hand  to  make  afiftdavitthat  he  saw  Caestr 
mount  to  heaven  from  the  funoral  pile? 

"  As  to  the  son  of  God,  called  Jesus,  should  we  allow  him  to  be  nothing  more 
than  man,  yet  the  title  of  the  son  of  Qod  is  very  justifiable,  upon  the  account  of 
his  wisdom,  considering  that  you  have  your  Mercury  in  worship,  under  the  title 
of  the  Word  and  Messenger  of  Qod. 

**  As  to  the  objection  of  our  Jesus' s  being  crydfUd^  I  say,  that  suffering  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  f orementioned  sons  of  Jove,  but  only  they  suffered  another  kind  of 
death.  As  to  his  being  born  of  a  virgin,  you  have  your  Perseus  to  balance  that 
As  to  his  curing  the  lame,  and  the  paralytic,  and  such  as  were  cripples  from 
birth,  this  is  little  more  than  what  you  say  of  your  .^sculapius."* 

The  most  celebrated  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  the  most 
frequently  quoted,  and  those  whose  names  stand  the  highest  were 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  Pagans,  being  bom  and  educated  Pagans. 
Pantaenus  (a.  d.  193)  was  one  of  these  half-Pagan,  half-Christian, 
Fathers.  He  at  one  time  presided  in  the  school  of  the  faithful  in 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  was  celebrated  on  account  of  his  learn- 
ing.    He  was  brought  up  in  the  Stoic  philosophy.* 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  (a.  d.  194)  or  St.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, was  another  Christian  Father  of  the  same  sort,  being  originally 
a  Pagan.  He  succeeded  Pantaenus  as  president  of  the  mankiBh 
university  at  Alexandria.  His  works  are  very  extensive,  and  his 
authority  very  high  in  the  church.' 

Tertullian  (▲.  d.  200)  may  next  be  mentioned.  He  also  was 
originally  a  Pagan,  and  at  one  time  Presbyter  of  the  Christian 
church  of  Carthage,  in  Africa.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his 
manner  of  reasoning  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.    He  says : 

"  I  find  no  other  means  to  prove  myself  to  be  impudent  with  suooess,  and 
happily  a  fool,  than  by  my  contempt  of  shame  ;  as,  for  instance —I  mAintiiin 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  born  ;  why  am  I  not  ashamed  of  maintaining  such  a 
thing?  Why  I  but  because  it  is  Itself  a  shameful  thing.  I  maintain  that  the 
Son  of  God  died :  well,  that  is  wholly  credible  because  it  is  monstrously  absurd. 
I  maintain  that  after  having  been  buried,  he  rose  again  :  and  that  I  take  to  bo 
absolutely  true,  because  it  was  manifestly  impossible."^ 

1  Apol.  1,  ch.  xz,  xxi,  xxii  >  See  Ibid.  p.  824. 

>  See  Taylor's  DieKesis,  p  333.  <  Ou  the  Flesh  of  Christ,  ch.  ▼. 
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Origen  (a.  d.  230),  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  Christian 
church,  was  another  Father  of  this  class.  Porphyry  (a  Neo-platonist 
philosopher)  objects  to  him  on  this  account/ 

He  also  was  bom  in  the  great  cradle  and  nursery  of  superstition 
— Egypt — and  studied  under  that  celebrated  philosopher,  Ammo- 
nins  Saccus,  who  taught  that  '^  Christianity  and  Paganism,  when 
rightly  understood,  differed  in  no  essential  point,  but  had  a  common 
origin."  This  man  was  so  sincere  in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
monkery,  or  Esseiiism,  that  he  made  himself  an  eunuch  "  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.'"  The  writer  of  the  twelfth  verse  of 
the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  was  without  doubt  an  Egyp- 
tian monk.  The  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Jewish  Jesus, 
which  is  simply  ridiculous,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Jews  did 
not  allow  an  eunuch  so  much  as  to  enter  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord.' 

St.  Gregory  (a.  d.  240),  bishop  of  Neo-CsBsarea  in  Pontus,  was 
another  celebrated  Christian  Father,  bom  of  Pagan  parents  and  ed- 
ucated a  Pagan.  He  is  called  Thaumaturgus,  or  the  wonder- 
worker, and  is  said  to  have  performed  miracles  when  still  a  Pagan/ 
He,  too,  was  an  Alexandrian  student.  This  is  the  Gregory  who 
was  commended  by  his  namesake  of  Nyssa  for  changing  the  Pagan 
festivals  into  Christian  holidays,  the  better  to  draw  the  heathen  to 
the  religion  of  Christ.* 

Mosheim,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  in  speaking  of  the 
Christian  church  during  the  second  century,  says : 

"  The  profound  respect  that  was  paid  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  mysteriM,  and 
the  extraordinary  sanctity  that  was  attributed  to  them,  induced  the  Christians 
to  give  their  religion  a  mystic  air,  in  order  to  put  it  upon  an  equal  footing,  in 
point  of  dignity,  with  that  of  the  Pagans.  For  this  purpose  they  gave  the  name 
of  mysteries  to  the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  and  decorated,  particularly  the 
holy  sacrament,  with  that  solemn  title.  They  used,  in  that  sacred  institution, 
as  also  in  that  of  baptism,  several  of  the  terms  employed  in  the  heathen  myste- 
ries, and  proceeded  so  far  at  length,  as  even  to  adopt  some  of  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  which  those  renowned  mysteries  consisted.'** 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  only  difference  between  Christi- 
anity and  Paganism  is  that  Brahma,  Ormuzd,  Osiris,  Zeus,  Jupiter, 
etc.,  are  called  by  another  name;  Crishna,  Buddha,  Bacchus, 
Adonis,  Mithras,  etc.,  have  been  turned  into  Christ  Jesus :  Venus' 
pigeon  into  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Diana,  Isis,  Devaki,  etc.,  into  the 


>  See  Taylor's  Diegeeis,  p.  8S8.  *  See  Middleton*!  Letter*  from  Rome,  p. 

•  Matt.  xix.  12.  886 ;  Moeheim,  toL  i.  cent  2,  pi.  2,  cb.  i. 

•  Dent  zxiii.  1.  •  Bccl.  H)it  vol.  1.  p.  IW. 
<  See  Taylor's  Diegesie,  p.  880. 
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Yirgm  Mary ;  and  the  denu-goda  and  heroea  iato  aoinita.  Tke  ex- 
pknta  of  the  one  were  repreaented  aa  the  miradea  of  the  other. 
Pagan  feetivala  became  Ohriatian  holidaya,  and  Pagan  templea  be- 
oaone  Chriatian  ehnrchea. 

Mr.  Maha%,  Fellow  and  Tutor  in  Trinity  OoUege,  and  Lectors 
<m  Anoient  History  in  the  University  of  Diiblin,  ends  hia  ^^  Prole- 
gomena to  Ancient  History  "  in  the  following  manner: 

"  There  is  indeed,  hardly  a  great  or  fmitful  idea  in  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
syatems,  which  has  not  its  analogy  in  the  (ancient)  Egyptian  faith.  The  deiveiop- 
ment  of  the  one  Ckxl  into  a  tritvUy ;  the  incarnation  of  the  mediating  deity  ia  a 
Virgin,  and  without  a  father;  his  conflict  and  his  momentary  defeat  by  the  powen 
of  darkness  ;  his  partial  victory  (for  the  enemy  is  not  destroyed);  his  resorreo- 
tion  and  rdgn  oyer  an  eternal  kingdom  with  his  Jostified  saints  ;  his  distinction 
from,  and  yet  identity  with,  the  nncreate  incomprehensible  Father,  whose  f onn 
is  unknown,  and  who  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands— «A  thsm  tkdp- 
logical  conceptions  pervade  the  oldest  religion  of  Egypt.  So,  too,  the  contrast  and 
even  the  apparent  inconsistencies  between  our  moral  and  theological  beliefs— 
the  vacillating  attribution  of  sin  and  gailt  partly  to  moral  weakness,  partly  to 
the  interference  of  evil  spirits,  and  likewise  of  righteousness  to  moral  woiHi, 
aad  i^;ain  to  the  he^)  of  good  genii  or  angels ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  it^ 
final  Judgment— oZZ  these  things  hate  met  us  in  the  S^yptian  ritual  and  moraf 
treaUies,  So,  too,  the  purely  human  side  of  morals,  and  the  catalogue  of  vir- 
tues and  vices,  are  by  natural  consequences  as  like  as  are  the  theological  systems. 
But  I  TeeaU  from  opening  this  great  sul^eet  now  ;  His  enough  to  hmee  Ifftsd  tkemtU 
9md  shown  the  scene  4tfmany  a  future  contest"^ 

In  regard  to  the  moral  sentiments  expreaaed  in  the  books  -ol 
the  New  Teetain^it,  and  believed  by  the  majority  of  OhrntiaiM  to 
be  peculiar  to  Christianity,  we  shall  touoh  them  but  l^htly,  ae  this 
has  already  been  done  so  frequently  by  many  able  schokra. 

The  moral  doctrines  that  appear  in  the  New  Testament,  even  tke 
sayings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Lord'a  Prayer,  are 
found  with  slight  variation,  among  the  Babbins,  who  have  certainly 
borrowed  nothing  out  of  the  New  Testament. 

Christian  teachers  have  delighted  to  exhibit  the  essential  superior- 
ity of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  have  quoted  with  triumph  the  maxims 
that  are  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  which,  they 
surmised,  could  not  be  paralleled  in  the  elder  Scriptures,  and  have 
put  the  least  favorable  construction  on  such  passages  in  the  ancient 
books  as  seemed  to  contain  the  thoughts  of  evangelists  and  apostles. 
A  more  ingenious  study  of  the  Hebrew  law,  according  to  the  oldest 
traditions,  as  well  as  its  later  interpretations  by  the  prophets,  re- 
duces these  differences  materially  by  bringing  into  relief  sentiments 
and  precepts  whereof  the  New  Testament  morality  is  but  an  echo. 

>  Prolegomena  to  AacieDt  Histoiy,  pp.  416«  417. 
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There  are  passages  in  Ezodtis,  Leviticus,  Deateronomj,  even  ten- 
derer in  their  humanity  than  anything  in  the  Gospels.  The 
preacher  from  the  Mount,  the  prophet  of  the  Beatitudes,  does 
but  repeat  with  persuasive  lips  what  the  law-givers  of  his  race  pro- 
claimed in  mighty  tones  of  command.  Such  an  acquaintance  with 
the  later  literature  of  the  Jews  as  is  really  obtained  now  from  pop- 
ular sources,  will  convince  the  ordinarily  fair  mind  that  the  origi- 
nality of  the  New  Testament  has  been  greatly  over-estimated. 

"  To  feed  the  hungry,  give  driiik  to  the  thirsty,  clothe  the  naked,  bury  the  dead, 
loyally  serve  the  king,  forms  the  first  duty  of  a  pious  man  and  faithful  subject/' 

18  an  abstract  from  the  Egyptian  ^^  Book  of  the  Dead,"  tha  oldest 
Bible  in  the  world. 

Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher,  born  551  b.  c,  said  : 

*'  Obey  Heaven,  and  follow  the  orders  of  Him  who  governs  it.  Lofta  ycwr 
neighbor  as  yourseff.  Do  to  another  what  you  would  he  should  do  unto  yoa ; 
and  do  not  unto  another  what  you  would  should  not  be  done  unto  you ;  thou 
onfy  needest  this  law  alone,  it  is  the  foundation  and  principle  of  all  the  rest.  Ac- 
knowledge thy  benefits  by  the  retura  of  other  benefits,  btU  necer  revenge  in- 
juriei."^ 

The  following  extracts  from  Mann  and  the  Mahorbharaia^  an 
Indian  epic  poem,  written  many  centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ 
Jesus,'  compared  with  similar  sentiment  contained  in  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  are  very  striking. 

"An  evil-minded  man  is  quick  to  "  And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote 

see  his  neighbor's  faults,  though  small     that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  consid- 
mustard-seed  ;  but  when  he  turns     erest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own 


hia  eyes  towards  his  own,  though  large  eye?  "    (Matt.  vii.  8.) 

as   Bilva   fruit,    he   none   descries. " 

(Maha-bharata.) 

"  Conquer  a  man  who  never  gives  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  over- 

by  gifts ;  subdue  untruthful  men  by  come  evil  with  good."    (Romans,  xiL 

truthfulness  ;  vanquish  an  angry  man  21.) 
by  gentleness  ;  and  overcome  the  evil 
man  by  goodness."  (Ibid.) 

"  To  injure  none  by  thought  or  word  "  Love  your  enemies,  and  do  good, 

ordeed,  to  give  toothers,  and  be  kind  to  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again; 

all — this  is  the  constant  duty  of  the  and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye 

good.     High-minded  men  delight  in  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Highest : 

doing  good,  without  a  thought  of  their  for  he  is  kind  unto  the  imthankf  ul  and 

own  interest;  when  they  confer  a  bene-  to  the  evil."    (Luke,  vii.  85.) 
fit  on  others,  they  reckon  not  on  f  jivors 
In  return."    abid.) 

" Two  persons  will  hereafter  be  ex-  "And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the 

alted  above  the  heavens — the  man  with  treasury,  and  beheld  how  people  cast 

I  TindAl :  Christianity  u  Old  u  the  Crea-  tketh  centary  b.  o.  (see  WiUiams'  IxidJAO  Wis- 

tioo.  dom,  p.  816),  and  the  Maha-bhanta  abom  the 

•  Maira*a  works  were  written  daring  the  same  time. 
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boundless  power,  who  yet  forbears  to 
use  it  indiscreetly,  and  he  who  is  not 
rich,  and  yet  can  give."    (Ibid.) 

"Just  heuven  is  not  so  pleased  with 
costly  gifts,  offered  in  hope  of  future 
recompense,  as  with  the  merest  trifle 
set  apart  from  honest  gains,  and  sancti- 
fied by  faith."    (Ibid.) 


"To  curb  the  tongue  and  moderate 
the  speech,  is  held  to  be  the  hardest  of 
all  tasks.  The  words  of  him  who  talk 
too  volubly  have  neither  substance  nor 
variety."    (Ibid.) 

**  Even  to  foes  who  visit  us  as  guests 
due  hospitality  should  be  displayed  ; 
the  tree  screens  with  its  leaves,  the  man 
who  fells  it."    (Ibid.) 

"  In  granting  or  refusing  a  request, 
a  man  obtains  a  proper  rule  of  action 
by  looking  on  his  neighbor  as  himself." 
(Ibid.) 

"Before  infirmities  creep  o'er  thy 
fiesb  ;  before  decay  impairs  thy 
strength  and  mars  the  beauty  of  thy 
limbs  ;  before  the  Ender,  whose  char- 
ioteer is  sickness,  ha -tea  towards  thee, 
breaks  up  thy  fragile  frame  and 
ends  thy  life,  lay  u;>  the  only  treasure: 
Do  good  deeds  ;  practice  sobriety  and 
self-control  ;  amass  that  wealth  which 
thieves  cannot  abstract,  nor  tyrants 
seize,  which  follows  thee  at  death, 
which  never  wastes  away,  nor  is  cor- 
rupted."   (Ibid.) 

"  This  is  the  sum  of  all  true  right- 
eousness—Treat others  as  thou  wouldst 
thyself  be  treated.  Do  nothing  to  thy 
neighbor,  which  hereafter  thou 
would'st  not  have  thy  neighbor  do  to 
thee.  In  causing  pleasure,  or  in  giv- 
ing pain,  in  doing  good  or  injury  to 
others,  in  granting  or  refusing  a 
request,  a  man  obtains  a  proper  rule  of 
action  by  looking  on  his  neighbor  as 
himself."    (Ibid.) 


money  into  the  treasury  :  and  many 
that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And 
there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and 
she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a 
farthing.  And  he  called  unto  him  his 
disciples,  and  saith  unto  them.  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath 
cast  more  in,  than  all  they  which  have 
cast  into  the  treasury  :  For  all  they  did 
cast  in  of  their  abundance,  but  she  of 
her  want  did  cast  all  that  she  had,  eveo 
all  her  living."    (Mark,  xii.  41-44) 

"  But  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame  ; 
it  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poi- 
son.   (James,  iii.  8.) 


"  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink; 
for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of 
fire  on  his  head."    (Rom.  xii.  20.) 

"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."    (Matt.  xxii.  89.) 

*'  And  as  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  like- 
wise."   (Luke  vi.  81.) 

"  Remember  now  thy  creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days 
come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh, 
when  thou  shalt  say :  I  have  no  pleas- 
ure in  them."    (Ecc.  xii.  1.) 

' '  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal :  But  lay  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal** 
(Matt.  vi.  19-20.) 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor, 
and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say 
unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute 
you."    (Matt.  v.  48-44.) 

"  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you,  that  ye  love  one  another :  as  I 
have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one 
another."    (John,  xii.  84.) 

"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."    (Matt.  xi.  89.) 
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"  Think  constantly,  O  Son,  how  thou  mayest  please 
Thy  father,  mother,  teacher, — ^these  obey. 
By  deep  devotion  seek  thy  debt  to  pay. 
This  is  thy  highest  duty  and  religion."  (Mann.) 

"  Wound  not  another,  though  by  him  provoked. 
Do  no  one  injury  by  thought  or  deed. 
Utter  no  word  to  pain  thy  feUow-creatures."  (Ibid.) 

"  Treat  no  one  with  disdain,  with  patience  bear 
Beviling  language  ;  with  an  angry  man 
Be  never  angry  ;  blessings  give  for  curses."  (Ibid.) 

"  E'en  as  a  driver  checks  his  restive  steeds. 
Do  thou,  if  thou  art  wise,  restrain  thy  passions, 
Which,  running  wild,  will  hurry  thee  away."  (Ibid.) 

"Pride  not  thyself  on  thy  religious  works. 
Give  to  the  poor,  but  talk  not  of  thy  gifts. 
By  pride  religious  merit  melts  away. 
The  merit  of  thy  alms  by  ostentation."  (Ibid.) 

"  Good  words,  good  deeds,  and  beautiful  expressions 
A  wise  man  ever  culls  from  every  quarter. 
E'en  as  a  gleaner  gathers  ears  of  com."  (Haba-bhanita.) 

"  Repeated  sin  destroys  the  understanding, 
And  he  whose  reason  is  impaired,  repeats 
His  sins.    The  constant  practice  of  virtue 
Strengthens  the  mental  faculties,  and  he 
Whose  Judgment  stronger  grows,  acts  always  right         (lUd.) 

"  If  thou  art  wise  seek  ease  and  happiness 
In  deeds  of  virtue  and  of  usefulness  ; 
And  ever  act  in  such  a  way  by  day 
That  in  the  night  thy  sleep  may  tranquil  be  ; 
And  so  comport  thyself  when  thou  art  young 
That  when  thou  art  grown  old,  thy  age  may  pass 
In  calm  serenity.    So  ply  thy  talk 
Through  thy  life,  that  when  thy  days  are  ended, 
Thou  may'st  enjoy  eternal  bliss  hereafter."  (Ibid.) 

"  Do  naught  to  others  which  if  done  to  thee 
Would  cause  thee  pain  ;  this  is  the  sum  of  duty."  (lUd.) 

'*  No  sacred  lore  can  save  the  hypocrite, — 
Though  he  employ  it  craftily, — from  heU  ; 
When  his  end  comes,  his  pious  texts  take  wings. 
Like  fledglings  eager  to  forsake  their  nest."  (Ibid.) 

'*  Iniquity  once  practiced,  like  a  seed. 
Fails  not  to  yield  its  fruit  to  him  who  wrought  it, 
If  not  to  him,  yet  to  his  sons  and  grandsons."  (Biann.) 
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"  ffingle  is  every  living  creature  bom, 
Single  he  passes  to  another  world. 
Single  he  eats  the  fruit  of  evil  deeds. 
Single,  the  fniit  of  good  ;  and  when  he  leaves 
His  body  like  a  log  or  heap  of  clay 
Upon  the  ground,  his  kinsmen  walk  away ; 
Virtue  alone  stands  by  him  at  the  tomb. 
And  bears  him  through  the  dreary,  trackless  gloom.**      (Ibid.) 

**  Thou  canst  not  gather  what  thou  dost  not  sow ; 
As  thou  dost  plant  the  tree  so  will  it  grow."  (Ibid.) 

**  He  who  pretends  to  be  what  he  is  not, 
Acts  a  part,  commits  the  worst  of  crimes, 
For,  thi«f-like,  he  abitiaots  a  good  man's  heart"  (Ibid.) 
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WHY   OHBIBTIAlfrrY  FE06PSBXD. 


Ws  now  come  to  the  question,  Why  did  Ohristianily  proBpcr, 
and  why  was  Jeims  of  Nazareth  believed  to  be  a  divine  inoaniation 
and  Saviour! 

There  were  many  causes  for  this,  bnt  as  we  can  devote  but  one 
chapter  to  the  subject,  we  must  necessarily  treat  it  briefly. 

For  many  centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ  Jesus  there  lived 
a  sect  of  religious  monks  known  as  £MeneSj  or  TherapeifUB  ;*  these 
entirely  disappeared  from  history  shortly  after  the  time  assigned 
for  the  crucifaAon  of  Jesus,  There  were  Uiousands  of  them,  and 
their  m^onasteries  were  to  be  counted  by  the  score.  Many  have 
asked  the  question,  "  What  became  of  them !"  We  now  propose 
to  show,  1.  That  they  were  expecting  the  advent  of  an  Angd-Mes- 
siah  /  2.  That  they  considered  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  ^  Mes- 
siah ;  3.  That  they  came  over  to  Christianity  in  a  body ;  and,  4. 
That  they  brought  the  legendaiy  histories  of  the  former  Angel- 
Messiahs  with  them. 

The  origin  of  the  sect  known  as  Essenes  is  enveloped  in  mist, 
and  will  probably  never  be  revealed.  To  speak  of  all  the  different 
ideas  entertained  as  to  their  origin  would  make  a  volume  of  itself, 
we  can  therefore  but  glance  at  the  subject.  It  has  been  the  ob* 
ject  of  Christian  writers  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  to 
claim  that  almost  everything  originated  with  God's  chosen  people, 
the  Jews^  and  that  even  all  languages  can  be  traced  to  the  Hebrew. 
Under  these  circumstances,  then,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
we  find  they  have  also  traced  the  Essenes  to  Hebrew  origin. 

Theophilus  Gale,  who  wrote  a  work  called  "  The  Court  of  the 

A  **  Nmneroas  bodies  of  aacetica    (Then-  plating  the  hidden  wiadom  of  the  fioHpAirtf. 

pentB),  especially  near  Lake  Mareotis,  deroted  Bosebios  eren  claimed  them  as  OArMlaMt ; 

ttoBMelres  to  discipline  and  stadj,  abjuring  and  some  of  the  fonns  of  monasticim  wert 

■ndety  and  labor,  and  often  forgetting,  it  if  evidently  modeled   after  the    ThtropiuicC^ 

Mid,  the  simplest  wants  of  nature,  in  contem-  (Smith's  Bible  Dietkmarj,  art  **  AkmnSH^^ 
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Gentiles  "  (Oxford,  1671),  to  demonstrate  that  "  the  origin  of  aU 
human  literature,  both  philology  and  philosophy,  is  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Jewish  church,"  midoubtedly  hits  upon  the  troth  when 
he  says : 

**  Now,  the  origination  or  rise  of  these  Essenes  (among  the  Jews)  I  conceiye 
by  the  best  conjectures  I  can  make  from  antiquity,  to  be  in  or  immeduMy  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  though  some  make  them  later." 

Some  Christian  writers  trace  them  to  Moses  or  some  of  the 
prophets,  but  that  they  originated  in  India,  and  wei'e  a  sort  of 
Buddhist  sect,  we  believe  is  their  true  history. 

Gf  rorer,  who  wrote  concerning  them  in  1835,  and  said  that "  ^ 
Essenes  and  the  Therapeutcs  are  the  sa/me  sect,  and  hold  the  same 
views,^^  was  undoubtedly  another  writer  who  was  touching  upon 
historical  ground. 

The  identity  of  many  of  the  precepts  and  practices  of  Essenism 
and  those  of  the  New  Testament  is  unquestionable.  Essenism  nidged 
on  its  disciples  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness.^ The  Essenes  forbade  the  laying  up  of  treasures  upon  earth.' 
The  Essenes  demanded  of  those  who  wished  to  join  them  to  sell  all 
their  possessions,  and  to  divide  it  among  the  poor  brethren.'  The 
Essenes  had  all  things  in  common,  and  appointed  one  of  the  breth- 
ren as  steward  to  manage  the  common  bag.*  Essenism  put  all  its 
members  on  the  same  level,  forbidding  the  exercise  of  authority  of 
one  over  the  other,  and  enjoining  mutual  service.'  Essenism  com- 
manded its  disciples  to  call  no  man  master  upon  the  earth.'  Essen- 
ism laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  being  meek  and  lowly  in  spirit' 
The  Essenes  commended  the  poor  in  spirit,  those  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  and  the 
peacemaker.  They  combined  the  healing  of  the  body  with  that  of 
the  soul.  They  declared  that  the  power  to  cast  out  evil  spirits,  to 
perform  miraculous  cures,  &c.,  should  be  possessed  by  their  disci- 
ples as  signs  of  their  belief.'  The  Essenes  did  not  swear  at  all ; 
their  answer  was  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay.'  When  the  Essenes  started 
on  a  mission  of  mercy,  they  provided  neither  gold  nor  silver,  neither 
two  coats,  neither  shoes,  but  relied  on  hospitality  for  support."  The 
Essenes,  though  repudiating  offensive  war,  yet  took  weapons  with 

1  Comp.  Matt.  vL  88  ;  Lake,  xii.  81.  *  Comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  8-10. 

«  Comp.  Matt.  y\.  19-21.  *  Comp.  Matt.  v.  6  ;  xl.  89. 

s  Comp.  Matt.  xlx.  21 ;  Luke,  xii.  88.  *  Comp.  Mark,  xvi.  17 ;  Matt  z.  8 ;  Lokl^ 

«  Comp.  Acts,  U.  44,  45  ;  iT.  82-84  ;  John,      ix.  1,  2 ;  x.  9. 

xii,  6  ;  xiii.  29.  •  Comp.  Matt.  v.  84. 

•  Comp.  Matt.  xx.  25-88  ;  Mark,  ix.  85-87 ;  '•  Comp.  Matt.  x.  9,  10. 
X.  42^45. 
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them  when  they  went  on  a  perilous  journey.*  The  Essenes  abstained 
from  connubial  intercourse.*  The  Essenes  did  not  offer  animal  sac- 
rifices, but  strove  to  present  their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and 
acceptable  unto  God,  which  they  regarded  as  a  reasonable  service.' 
It  was  the  great  aim  of  the  Essenes  to  live  such  a  life  of  purity 
and  holiness  as  to  be  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  be  able 
to  prophesy.* 

Many  other  comparisons  might  be  made,  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  two.*  These 
similarities  have  led  many  Christian  writers  to  believe  that  Jesus 
belonged  to  this  order.  Dr.  Ginsburg,  an  advocate  of  this  theory, 
says : 

"It  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  our  Saviour  himself  belonged  to  this  holy 
brotherhood.  This  will  especially  be  apparent  when  we  remember  that  the  whole 
Jewish  community,  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  was  divided  into  three  parties,  the 
Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes,  and  that  every  Jew  had  to  belong  to 
one  of  these  sects.  Jesus,  who,  in  all  things,  conformed  to  the  Jewish  law,  and 
who  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners,  would  therefore 
naturally  associate  himself  with  that  order  of  Judaism  which  was  most  congenial 
to  his  holy  nature.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Christ,  with  the  exception  of  once, 
was  not  heard  of  in  public  imtil  his  thirtieth  year,  implying  that  he  lived  in  se- 
clusion with  this  fraternity,  and  that  though  he  frequently  rebuked  the  scribes, 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  he  never  denounced  the  Essenes,  strongly  confirms 
this  conclusion.'* 

The  fdcts  —  as  Dr.  Ginsburg  calls  them — which  confirm  his  con- 
clusions, are  simply  no  facta  at  aU.  Jesus  may  or  may  not  have  been 
a  member  of  this  order ;  but  when  it  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  he  never 
rebuked  the  Essenes,  it  is  implying  too  much.  We  know  not 
whetlier  the  words  aaid  to  ha/ve  been  uttered  by  Jesus  were  ever 
uttered  by  him  or  not,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  had  he  rebuked 
the  Essenes,  and  had  his  words  been  written  in  the  Gospels,  they 
wovld  not  remain  there  long.  We  hear  very  little  of  the  Essenes 
after  a.  d.  40,^  therefore,  when  we  read  of  the  ^^ primitive  Ckris- 
tianSy''^  we  are  reading  of  EaseneSy  and  others. 

The  statement  that,  with  the  exception  of  once,  Jesus  was  not 
heard  in  public  life  till  his  thirtieth  year,  is  also  uncertain.  One 
of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  (IrensBus)  tells  us  that  he  did  not  begin 

1  Comp.  Luke,  xxil.  80.  *  Ginsbarg's  EBsenes,  p.  2i. 

*  Comp.  Matt.  zix.  10-12 ;  I.  Cor.  vilL  ^  "  We  hear  very  little  of  them  after  a.d. 
s  Comp.  Rom.  xii.  1.  40;  and  there  can  hardly  be  any  doabt  that, 
4  Comp.  I.  Cor.  xiv.  1,  89.  owing  to  the  great  similarity  ezieting  between 

•  The  above  comparisons  have  been  taken  their  precepts  and  practices  and  those  of  priml- 
from  Ginsborg^s  "Bssenee,"  to  which  the  ttveChristianB,  the  £8senes  of  a  Aotfy  must  have 
reader  is  referred  for  a  more  lengthy  observation  embraced  Christianity.**  (Dr.  Ginsborg,  p. 
on  the  subject.  87.) 
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to  teach  until  he  vnB  forty  yeaie  ef  aj^  or  theraeboat^  and  that  he 
lived  to  be  nearly  ^^  years  old.*  ^^  The  records  of  hU  Ufe  are  very 
eocmty  ;  (rndtJisse  hmeheen so  sharped a/nd  colored  tmdf^^ 
the  hcmds  of  ignorance  and  superMtion  a/nd  party  prejudice  and 
ecdesiastiml  purpoecy  thai  U  is  hard  to  be  sure  qfthe  original  out- 
lines.^^ 

The  similarity  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Essenes,  or  Therapeutae, 
to  those  of  the  Ghorch  of  Rome,  induoed  the  learned  Jeemt,  Nioo- 
lans  Serarios,  to  seek  for  them  an  honorable  origin.  He  contended 
therefore,  that  they  were  Asideans,  and  derived  them  from  the 
Sechabites,  described  so  drcumetantially  in  the  thirty-fifth  chapter 
of  Jeremiah ;  at  the  same  time,  he  asserted  that  the  first  Christian 
monks  were  Essenes.' 

Mr.  King,  speaking  of  the  Christian  sect  called  Gnostics,  says: 

**  Their  chief  doctrines  had  been  held  for  centuries  before  (their  time)  in  many 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  There,  it  is  probable,  they  first  came  into  existence 
as  '  Myst®/  upon  the  estoHuhmerU  of  a  direct  irUereoune  with  India  under  the  A- 
Uuddm  and  the  Ptolemiei.  The  colleges  of  Eaames  and  Megabjrzae  at  Ephesos, 
the  Orphics  of  Thrace,  the  Ooretes  of  Crete,  are  aU  merdy  hranehn  €f  one  ai»- 
Upte  and  common  reUgion,  and  that  originattp  Atiatic.*^ 

Again: 

"  The  introduction  of  Buddhitm  into  Egypt  and  Palestine  affordi  the  cntg  Uru$ 
sohUion  of  innumerable  dtfflcuUiea  in  the  hi&tory  €f  reUgion,**^ 

Again : 

"  That  Buddhism  had  actuaUy  been  planted  in  the  dominions  of  the  Seleudda 
and  Ptolemies  (Palestine  belonging  to  the  former)  before  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  b.  c,  is  provedto  demonstration  by  a  passage  in  the  Edicts  of  Asok/L, 
grandson  of  the  famous  Chandragupta,  the  Sandracottus  of  the  Gkeeka.  These 
edicts  are  engraven  on  a  rock  at  Girnur,  in  Guzerat."* 

Easebius,  in  quoting  from  Philo  concerning  the  Essence,  seems 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  and  the  Christians  were  one  and 
the  samsy  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  writes,  it  would  appear 
that  it  was  generally  understood  so.  He  says  that  Philo  called  them 
"  Worshipers,"  and  concludes  by  saying  : 

"But  whether  he  himself  gave  them  this  name,  or  whether  at  the  Afl|^m*i^ 
they  were  so  called,  when  aa  yet  the  name  of  OhrisHane  was  not  ewrywkmre  pub' 
Ushed,  I  think  it  not  needful  curiosity  to  sift  out."* 

>  This  will  be  alladed  to  in  another  chapter,  period.    (See  Ginsbargfa^s  Eaaenes,  and  Hardj*f 

*  It  was  believed  by  some  that  the  order  of  Bastem  Monachiam,  p.  866.) 

Suenti  was  institated  bj  Blias,  and  some  writ-  *  King^H  Gnoetics  and  their  i^in^^n^  p.  i. 

en  asserted  that  there  was  a  regular  sneceeaion  *  Ibid.  p.  0. 

of  hcrmite  apon  Moant  Carmel  from  the  time  *  King^s  Gnoetioa,  p.  28. 

of  the  prophets  to  that  of  Christ,  and  that  the  *  Soaebios  :  BcoL  HiiL,  lib.  S,  oh.  XfiL 

barmits  embraced  Christianity  at    an  eariy 
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This  celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian  considered  it  very  prob- 
able that  the  writings  of  the  Essenic  Therapeuts  in  Egypt  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  gospels  of  the  New  Testament,  and  into  some 
Panline  epistles.     His  words  are : 

*'  It  ifl  very  likely  that  the  commentaries  (Scriptures)  which  were  among  them 
(the  Essenes)  were  the  (Gospels,  and  the  works  of  the  apostles,  and  certain  expo- 
sitions of  the  ancient  prophets,  such  as  partly  that  epistle  unto  the  Hebrews, 
and  also  the  other  epistles  of  Paul  do  contain."^ 

The  principal  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Essenes  can  be  con- 
nected with  the  East^  with  Parsism,  and  especially  with  Buddhism. 
Among  the  doctrines  which  Essenes  and  Baddhists  had  in  common 
was  that  of  the  Angel-Messiah^ 

Godfrey  Higgins  says : 

"The  Bsienes  were  called  physicians  of  the  soul,  or  TherapeiUa;  being  resi- 
dent both  in  Judea  and  Egypt,  they  probably  spoke  or  had  their  sacred  books  in 
Chaldee.  They  were  I^thagoreans,  as  is  proved  by  all  their  forms,  ceremonies, 
and  doctrines,  and  they  called  themselves  sons  of  Jesse.  If  the  Pythagoreans  or 
Conobit®,  as  they  are  called  by  Jamblicus,  were  Buddhists,  the  Essenes  were 
Buddhists.  The  Essenes  lived  in  Egypt,  on  the  lake  of  Parembole  or  Maria,  in 
monasteries.  These  are  the  very  places  in  which  we  formerly  found  the  Oyn^ 
nosophitis,  or  Samaneans,  or  Buddhist  priests  to  have  lived  ;  which  Gymnoeophia- 
tae  are  placed  also  by  Ptolemy  in  north-eastern  India." 

''  Their  (the  Essenes)  parishes,  churches,  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  festivals 
are  all  identically  the  same  (as  the  Christians).  They  had  apostolic  founders  ; 
the  manners  which  distinguished  the  immediate  apostles  of  Christ ;  scriptures 
divinely  inspired  ;  the  same  allegorical  mode  of  interpreting  them,  which  has 
since  obtained  among  Christians,  and  the  same  order  of  performing  public  wor- 
ship. They  had  missionary  stations  or  colonies  of  their  community  established 
in  Rome,  Corinth,  Galatia,  Ephesus,  Phillippi,  Colosse,  and  Thesaalonica,  pre- 
cisely such,  and  in  the  same  circumstances,  as  were  those  to  whom  St.  Paul  ad- 
dressed his  letters  in  those  places.  AU  the  fine  moral  doctrines  which  are  at- 
tributed to  the  Samaritan  Nazarite,  and  I  doubt  not  Justly  attributed  to  him,  are 
to  be  found  among  the  doctrines  of  these  ascetics."* 

And  Arthur  LiJlie  says  : 

'*  It  is  asserted  by  calm  thinkers  like  Dean  Mansel  that  within  two  genorar 
tions  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  missionaries  of  Buddha  made  theix 


>  Basebias  :  Ecd.  Hist,  lib.  8,  ch.  xriL 

*  Bnosen  :  The  Angel-Meaaiah,  p.  vii.  **  The 
New  Testament  is  the  Essene-Nazarene  Glad 
TidiDgs  I  Adon,  Adoni,  Adonia,  style  of  wor- 
ship.''   (S.  F.  Danlap  :  Son  of  the  Man,  p.  iii.) 

«  Anacalypeis,  vol.  I.  p.  747 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

«  "  In  this/'  says  Mr.  Lillle,  *'  he  was  sup- 
ported by  philosophers  of  the  calibre  of  Schil- 
ling and  Schopenhauer,  and  the  great  Sanscrit 
aothority,  Lassen.  Renan  also  sees  traces  of 
thii  Boddhist  propagandiam  in  Palestine  before 


the  Christian  era.  HUgenfeld,  Mutter,  Bohlan, 
King,  all  admit  the  Buddhist  influence.  Cole- 
brooke  saw  a  striking  similarity  between  the 
Buddhist  philosophy  and  that  of  the  Pythago- 
reans. Dean  Milman  was  convinced  that  the 
Therapeuts  sprung  from  the  *  contemplative 
and  indolent  fraternities '  of  India.*  And,  he 
might  have  added,  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  in 
his  **DUg€8it,''  and  Godfrey  Higgina  in  hif 
'*  Anacalypsia,"  have  brought  itrong  azgumenti 
to  bear  in  support  of  thia  theoiy. 
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appearance  at  Alexandria.*  This  theory  is  confirmed — in  the  east  by  the 
Asoka  monuments — in  the  west  by  Philo.  He  expressly  maintains  the  identity 
in  creed  of  the  higher  Judaism  and  that  of  the  OymnoiophisU  of  India  who  ab- 
stained from  the  '  sacrifice  of  living  animals ' — in  a  word,  the  Buddhists.  It 
would  follow  from  this  that  the  priestly  religion  of  Babylonia,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
and  Greece  were  undermined  by  certain  kindred  mystical  societies  organized  by 
Buddha's  missionaries  under  the  various  names  of  Therapeutes,  Essenes,  Neo- 
Pythagoreans,  Neo-Zoroastrians,  &c.  Thus  Buddhiam  prepared  the  way  for  ChrU' 
tkmUyr^ 

The  Buddhists  have  the  "  eight-fold  holy  path  "  (Dhammapada), 
eight  spiritual  states  leading  up  to  Buddhahood.  The  first  state  of 
the  Esseues  resulted  from  baptism,  and  it  seems  to  correspond  with 
the  first  Buddhistic  state,  those  who  have  entered  the  (mystic) 
stream.  Patience,  purity,  and  the  mastery  of  passion  were  aimed 
at  by  both  devotees  in  the  other  stages.  In  the  last,  magical  pow- 
ers, healing  the  sick,  casting  out  evil  spirits,  etc.,  were  supposed  to 
be  gained.  Buddhists  and  Essenes  seem  to  have  doubled  up  this 
eight-fold  path  into  four,  for  some  reason  or  other.  Buddhists  and 
Essenes  had  three  orders  of  ascetics  or  monks,  but  this  classification 
is  distinct  from  the  spiritual  classifications.' 

The  doctrine  of  the  ^^ Anointed  Angdy^^  of  the  man  from  heaven, 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  doctrine  of  the  atoning  sacrificial 
death  of  Jesus  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  the  doctrine  of  the  Messi- 
anic antetype  of  the  Paschal  lamb  of  the  Paschal  omer,  and  thus  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  third  day,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  these  doctrines  of  Paul  can,  with  more  or  less  certainty, 
be  connected  with  the  Essenes.  It  becomes  almost  a  certainty  that 
Eusebius  was  right  in  surmising  that  JSssenic  writings  Tui/oe  been 
tised  by  Pa/ul  and  the  evangeliste.  Not  Jesus,  but  Paul,  is  the  cause 
of  the  separation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Christians.* 

The  probability,  then,  that  that  sect  of  vagrant  quack-doctors, 
the  TherapeutsB,  who  were  established  in  Egypt  and  its  neighbor- 
hood many  ages  before  the  period  assigned  by  later  theologians  as 
that  of  the  birth  of  Christ  Jesus,  were  the  original  fabricators  of  the 
writings  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  becomes  a  certainty  on 
the  basis  of  evidence,  than  which  history  has  nothing  more  certain, 
furnished  by  the  unguarded,  but  explicit,  unwary,  but  most  unquali- 
fied and  positive  statement  of  the  historian  Eusebius,  that  ^^  those 
cmcient  TherapeuUB  were  Cliristia/as^  a/nd  that  their  ancient  writ' 
ings  were  our  gospels  and  ejpisUes!'^ 

The  Essenes,  the  Therapeuts,  the  Ascetics,  the  Monks,  the  Ec- 


*  Baddba  and  Early  Baddhiam,  p.  yL       *  Baneen's  Angel-Meaalali,  p.  ISt       •  lUd.  p.  M0L 
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deeiaBtics,  and  the  Eclectics,  are  but  difierent  names  for  one  and  the 
self-same  sect. 

The  word  ^^Essene  "  is  nothing  more  than  the  Egyptian  word  for 
that  of  which  Therapent  is  the  Greek,  each  of  them  signifying 
"  healer  "  or  "  doctor,"  and  designating  the  character  of  the  sect  as 
professing  to  be  endued  with  the  miraculous  gift  of  healing ;  and 
more  especially  so  with  respect  to  diseases  of  the  mind. 

Their  n^m^i  oi^^Ascetics^^  indicated  the  severe  discipline  and 
exercise  of  self-mortification,  long  fastings,  prayers,  contemplation, 
and  even  making  of  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven's  sake,  as  did  Origen,  Melito,  and  others  who  derived  their 
Christianity  from  the  same  school ;  Jesus  himself  is  represented  to 
have  recognized  and  approved  their  practice. 

Their  name  of  ^''Monies "  indicated  their  delight  in  solitude, 
their  contemplative  life,  and  their  entire  segregation  and  abstraction 
from  the  world,  wliich  Jesus,  in  the  Gospel,  is  in  like  manner  rep- 
resented as  describing,  as  characteristic  of  the  community  of  which 
he  was  a  member. 

Their  name  of  "  Ecclesiastics  "  was  of  the  same  sense,  and  indi- 
cated their  being  called  out,  elected,  separated  from  the  general  fra- 
ternity of  mankind,  and  set  apart  to  the  more  immediate  service 
and  honor  of  G^d. 

They  had  a  flourishing  university,  or  corporate  body,  established 
upon  these  principles,  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  long  before  the 
period  assigned  for  the  birth  of  Christ  Jesus.' 

From  this  body  they  sent  out  missionaries,  and  had  established 
colonies,  auxiliary  branches,  and  aflSliated  communities,  in  various 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  colonies  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, before  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul. 

"  The  very  ancient  and  Eastern  doctrine  of  an  AngelrMessiah 
had  been  applied  to  Gautama- Buddha^  and  so  it  was  applied  to 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  Essenes  of  Egypt  and  of  Palestine^  who  intro- 
duced  this  new  Messianic  doctrine  into  Essenic  Judaisfm  and  Es- 
senic  Christianity.'^''^ 

In  the  Pali  and  Sanscrit  texts  the  word  Buddha  is  always  used 
as  a  title^  not  as  a  name.  It  means  "  The  Enlightened  One."  Gau- 
tama Buddha  is  represented  to  have  taught  that  he  was  only  one  of 
a  long  series  of  Buddhas,  who  appear  at  intervals  in  the  world,  and 
who  all  teach  the  same  system.  After  the  death  of  each  Buddha 
his  religion  flourishes  for  a  time,  but  finally  wickedness  and  vice 

1  "The  Ewenes  abonnded  In  Egypt,  espec-      Hist,  lib.  8,  cb.  xril. 
ially  abODt  Alexandria/*      CBasebins :  Bed.  *  Bonaen^s  Angemfriah,  p.  9BS. 
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again  rule  over  tho  land.  Then  a  new  Buddha  appears,  who  agam 
preaches  tlie  lost  Dharma  or  truth.  The  names  of  twenty-four  of 
these  Buddhas  who  appeared  previous  to  Gautama  have  been  hand 
ed  down  to  us.  The  Bvddhavwma^  or  "  History  of  the  Buddhas," 
the  last  book  of  the  Khvddaka  Nikaya  in  the  second  Pitca,  gives 
the  lives  of  all  the  previous  Buddhas  before  commencing  its  ac- 
count of  Gautama  liiraself ;  and  the  Pali  commentary  on  the  Jalor 
has  gives  certain  details  regarding  each  of  the  twenty-four.* 

An  Avata/r  was  expected  about  every  six  hundred  years."  At  the 
time  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  an  Avatar  was  expected,  not  by  some  of 
the  Jews  alone,  but  by  most  every  eastern  nation.'  Many  persons 
were  thought  at  that  time  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  thought  them- 
selves to  be,  the  Christ,  and  the  only  reason  why  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  succeeded  above  all  others,  is  because  the  Ewenes — 
who  were  expecting  an  Angel-Messiah  —  espoused  it.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  almost  indisputable  fact,  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth would  undoubtedly  not  be  known  at  the  present  day. 

Epiphanius,  a  Christian  bishop  and  writer  of  the  fourth  century, 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  Essenes : 

''lliey  who  believed  on  Christ  were  called  jEsasi  (or  Essenes),  before  iksff 
toere  called  Christians.  These  derived  their  constitution  from  the  signification  of 
the  name  Jesus,  which  in  Hebrew  signifies  the  same  as  Therapeuies,  that  ifl»  a 
saviour  or  physician." 

Thus  we  see  that,  according  to  Christian  authority,  the  Essenes 
and  Therapeutes  are  one,  and  that  the  Essenes  espoused  the  cause 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  accepted  him  as  an  Angel-Messiah,  and  be- 


*  Bhya  Davids*  Baddhlsm,  p.  179. 

•  This  is  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Higgins  in 
hif  Anacalypsis.  It  shonJd  be  remembered  tlutt 
Gaatama  Buddha,  the  "Angel-Messiah,**  and 
Oynis,  the  "  Anointed  '*  of  the  Lord,  are  placed 
about  six  hundred  years  before  Jesos,  the 
**  Anointed.**  This  cycle  of  six  hundred  years 
was  called  the  **ffre(U  yeary  Josephns,  the  Jew- 
ish historian,  allndes  to  it  when  speaking  of  the 
patriarchs  that  lived  to  a  great  age.  "  Qod  af- 
forded them  a  longer  time  of  life,**  says  he,  '*  on 
accoant  of  their  virtue,  and  the  good  use  they 
made  of  it  in  aAtronomical  and  geometrical 
discoveries,  which  would  not  have  afforded  the 
time  for  foretelling  (the  periods  of  the  stars), 
anlesB  they  had  lived  six  hundt  ed  years ;  for  the 
ffrecU  year  is  completed  in  that  interval.**  (Jo- 
sephns, Antlq.,  bk.  i.  c.  ill.)  "  From  this  cycle  of 
gix  hundred,''  says  CJol.  Vallancey,  "  came  the 
name  of  the  bird  Phoenix,  called  by  the  Egyp- 
tians Phenu,  with  the  well-known  story  of  its 
going  to  Egypt  to  burn  itself  on  the  altar  of  the 
Snn  (at  Heliopolis)  and  rise  again  from  its 
ashes,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period.** 


a  ••  Fhllo*i  writinga  prove  the  probability, 
almost  rising  to  a  certainty,  that  already  in  his 
time  the  Essenes  did  expect  an  Angel-Messiah 
as  one  of  a  series  of  divine  incarnations. 
Within  about  fifty  years  after  PhiIo*s  death, 
Elkesai  the  Bssene  probably  applied  this  doe- 
trine  to  Jesus,  and  it  was  promulgated  in  Boms 
about  the  same  time,  if  not  earlier,  by  the 
Pseudo-Clementines.**  (Bonsen  :  The  Angel- 
Messiah,  p.  118.) 

**  There  was,  at  this  time  (i. «.,  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Jesns),  a  prevalent  expectation 
that  some  remarkable  personage  was  abont  to 
appear  in  Judea.  The  Jews  were  anxiously 
looking  for  the  coming  of  the  Me$giah,  By 
computing  the  time  mentioned  by  Daniel  (ch. 
ix.  25-27),  they  knew  that  the  period  was  ap- 
proaching when  the  Messiah  ^ould  appear. 
This  personage,  they  tuppoHd^  would  be  a 
temporal  prince,  and  they  were  expecting  that 
he  would  deliver  them  from  Roman  bondage. 
It  was  natural  that  thU  expscUUkm  shmM 
spread  into  other  oountrUs,''  (Barnes*  Notes, 
vol.  i.  p.  27.) 
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came  known  to  history  as  CTiristians,  or  believers  in  the  Anointed 
Angel. 

This  ascetic  Bvddhist  sect  called  Essenes  were  therefore  expect- 
ing an  Angel-Messiah,  for  had  not  Gautama  announced  to  his  dis- 
ciples that  another  Buddha,  and  therefore  another  angel  in  human 
form,  another  organ  or  advocate  of  the  wisdom  from  above,  would 
descend  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  would  be  called  the  "  Son  of 
Love." 

The  learned  Thomas  Maurice  says  : 

**  From  the  earliest  post-dUuvian  age,  to  that  in  which  the  Messiah  appeared, 
together  with  the  traditions  which  so  expressly  recorded  the  fall  of  the  human 
race  from  a  state  of  original  rectitude  and  felicity,  there  appears,  from  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  hieroglyphic  monuments  and  of  written  documents,  to  have  pre- 
Yuled,  from  generation  to  generation,  throftghaiU  all  the  regions  of  the  higher  A$ia, 
an  uniform  belief  that,  in  the  course  of  revolving  ages,  there  should  arise  a  sacred 
personage,  a  mighty  deliverer  of  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  and  of  death.  In 
fact,  the  memory  of  the  grand  original  promise,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  eventually  crush  the  serpent,  was  carefully  preserved  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Asiatics  ;  it  entered  deeply  into  their  symbolic  superstitions,  and  was  engraved 
aloft  amidst  their  mythologic  sculptures."* 

That  an  Angel-Messiah  was  generally  expected  at  this  time  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  facts :  Some  of  the  Gnostic  sects  of 
Christians,  who  believed  that  Jesus  was  an  emanation  from  God. 
likewise  supposed  that  there  were  several  JEcniB^  or  emanations  from 
the  Eternal  Father.  Among  those  who  taught  this  doctrine  was 
BasUidea  and  his  followers." 

Simon  Magus  was  believed  to  be  "He  who  should  come." 
Simon  was  worshiped  in  Samaria  and  other  countries,  as  the  ex- 
pected Angel-Messiah,  as  a  God. 

Justin  Martyr  says : 

"  After  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  into  heaven,  certain  men  were  suborned  by 
demons  as  their  agents,  who  said  that  they  were  gods  {i.e.,  the  Angel  Messiah). 
Among  these  was  Simon,  a 'certain  Samaritan,  whom  nearly  all  the  Samaritans 
and  a  few  also  of  other  nations,  worshiped,  confessing  him  as  a  Supreme  God."* 

His  miracles  were  notorious,  and  admitted  by  all.  His  fellow- 
el's  became  so  numerous  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  all  countries. 
In  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a  statue  was  erected  in  his 
honor.     Clement  of  Rome,  speaking  of  Simon  Magus,  says  that : 

**  He  wishes  to  be  considered  an  exalted  person,  and  to  be  considered  '  the 
Christ.'  He  claims  that  he  can  never  be  dissolved,  asserting  that  he  will  endure 
to  eternity." 


1  Hift  Hindottan,  toL  it.  p.  278.  *  Apol.  1,  ch.  xxvi. 

•  See  Laidner*!  Worioi,  vol.  tUL  p.  868. 
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Montanus  was  anotlier  persou  who  evidentlj  believed  himself 
to  be  an  Angel-Messiah.  He  was  called  by  himself  and  his  follow- 
ers the  *•  Paraclete,"  or  "  H0I7  Spirit.'" 

Socrates,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  tells  ns  of  one  Buddlion 
(who  lived  after  Jesns) : 

"  Who  afore  that  time  was  called  Terebynthus,  which  went  to  tlie  coosU  of 
Babylon,  inhabited  by  Persians,  and  there  published  of  himself  many  false  won* 
ders  :  that  he  was  born  of  a  Tirgin,  that  ho  was  bred  and  bruuglit  up  in  the 
mountains,  etc.'** 

He  was  evidently,  one  of  the  many  fanatics  who  believed  them- 
selves to  bo  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  the  "Expected  One." 

Another  one  of  these  Chriata  was  ApoUonius,  This  remark- 
able man  was  born  a  few  years  befoi*e  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  ci*a,  and  during  his  career,  sustained  the  role  of  a  philoso- 
pher, religious  teacher  and  reformer,  and  a  worker  of  miracles.  Ho 
is  said  to  have  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  From  the  history 
of  his  life,  written  by  the  learned  sophist  and  scholar,  PhilostratiiSy 
we  glean  the  following : 

Before  his  birth  a  god  appeared  to  his  mother  and  informed  her 
that  he  himself  should  \^  born  of  her.  At  the  time  of  her  deliv- 
ery, the  most  wonderful  things  happened.  All  tlie  people  of  the 
country  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  "  Son  of  God."  As  ho  grew 
in  stature,  his  wonderful  powers,  greatness  of  memory,  and  marvel- 
ous beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  all.  A  great  part  of  his  time 
was  spent,  when  a  youth,  among  the  learned  doctors;  the  disciples 
of  Plato,  Chiysippus  and  Aristotle.  When  he  came  to  man's  estate, 
he  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  devoted  follower  of  Pythag- 
onu.  His  fame  soon  spread  far  and  near,  and  wherever  he  went 
he  reformed  the  religious  worship  of  the  day.  He  went  to  Ephesus. 
like  Christ  Jesns  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  people  flocke<l  about  him. 
While  at  Athens,  in  Greece,  he  cast  out  an  evil  spirit  from  a  youth. 
As  soon  as  Apollonius  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  the  demon  broke 
out  into  the  most  angry  and  horrid  expressions,  and  then  swore  he 
would  depart  out  of  the  youth.  He  put  an  end  to  a  plague  which 
was  i*aging  at  Ephesus,  and  at  Corinth  he  raised  a  dead  maiden  to 
life,  by  simply  taking  her  by  the  hand  and  bidding  her  arise.  The 
miracles  of  Apollonius  were  extensively  believed,  by  Christians  as 
well  as  otherSy  for  centuries  after  his  time.  In  the  fourth  century 
Hierocles  drew  a  parallel  between  the  two  Christs — Apollonius 
md  Jesus  —  which  was  answered  by  Eusebius,  the  great  champion 

*  SMLaidiMr^s  Work%  toI  TiiL  p.  6M.  •  Boeratee :  XocL  HItC..  lib.  i.  ch.  zrlL 
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of  the  Christian  church.    In  it  he  admits  the  miracles  of  Apollonius, 
but  attributes  them  to  sorcery. 

Apollonius  was  worshiped  as  a  god,  in  different  countries,  as 
late  as  the  fourth  century.  A  beautiful  temple  was  built  in  honor 
of  him,  and  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  many  of  the  Pagan  em- 
perors. Eunapius,  who  wrote  concerning  him  in  the  fifth  century, 
says  that  his  history  should  have  been  entitled  "  The  Descent  of  a 
God  upon  Earth."     It  is  as  Albert  Reville  says: 

**  The  universal  respect  in  which  Apollonius  was  held  by  the  whole  pagan 
world,  testified  to  the  deep  impression  which  the  life  of  this  Supernatural  Being 
had  left  indelibly  fixed  in  their  minds  ;  an  expression  which  caused  one  of  his 
contemporaries  to  exclaim,  *  We  have  a  Ood  living  among  t«.* " 

A  Samaritan,  by  name  Menander,  who  was  contemporary  with 
the  apostles  of  Jesus,  was  another  of  these  fanatics  who  believed 
himself  to  be  the  Christ.  He  went  about  performing  miracles, 
claiming  that  he  was  a  Saviour,  "  sent  down  from  above  from  the 
invisible  worlds,  for  the  salvation  of  mankivcL"^  He  baptized  his 
followers  in  his  own  nama  His  influence  was  great,  and  continued 
for  several  centuries.  Justin  Martyr  and  other  Christian  Fathers 
wrote  against  him. 

Manes  evidently  believed  himself  to  be  "  the  Christ,"  or  "he 
who  was  to  come."  His  followers  also  believed  the  same  concern- 
ing him.     Eusebius,  speaking  of  him,  says: 

*'  He  presumed  to  represent  the  person  of  Christ ;  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be 
the  Comforter  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  being  puffed  up  with  this  frantic  pride, 
chose,  as  if  he  were  Christ,  tioelve  partners  of  his  new-found  doctrine,  patch- 
ing into  one  heap  false  and  detestable  doctrines  of  old,  rotten,  and  rooted  out 
heresies,  the  which  he  brought  out  of  Persia.'''' ' 

The  word  Manes,  says  Usher  in  his  Annals,  has  the  meaning  of 
Paraclete  or  Comforter  or  Saviour.  This  at  once  lets  us  into  the 
secret — a  new  incarnation,  an  Angel-Messiah,  a  Christ — born  from 
the  side  of  his  mother,  and  put  to  a  violent  death  —  flayed  alive, 
and  hung  up,  or  crucified,  by  a  king  of  Persia.*  This  is  the  teacher 
with  his  twelve  apostles  on  the  rock  of  Gualior. 

Du  Perron,  in  his  life  of  Zoroaster,  gives  an  account  of  certain 
prophecies  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Persians.  One 
of  these  is  to  the  effect  that,  at  successive  periods  of  time,  there  will 
appear  on  earth  certain  "Sons  of  Zoroaster,"  who  are  to  be  the 


>  Boaebiae:  Eccl.  Hist.,  lib.  8,  ch.  xxiii.  apprehended,  flayed  him  alire,  took  his  ekin, 

•  Ibid.  lib.  7,  ch.  xxx.  filled  it  full  of  chaff,  and  hanged  it  at  the 

'The  death  of  Manes,  according  to  Socrates,  gates  of  the  city."    (Bed.  Hist.,  lib.  1,  ch. 

was  as  follows :  The  King  of  Persia,  hearing  zv.) 

that  he  was  In  Mesopotamia,  "  made  him  to  be 
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result  of  immaetUate  canceptiom.  These  virgia-boni  gods  wQl 
come  upon  earth  for  the  purpoee  of  establishing  the  kw  of  God.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  Zoroaster,  when  on  earth,  declared  that  in  the 
"  latter  days "  a  pare  virgin  would  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  child  was  bom  a  gtar  would  appear,  biasing  even 
at  noonday,  with  undiminished  splendor.  This  Christ  is  to  be 
called  Sosiosh.  He  will  redeem  mankind,  and  subdue  the  Devs, 
who  have  been  tempting  and  leading  men  astray  ever  ainoe  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  same  prophecy  was  found.  The  Oracle 
of  Delphi  was  the  depository,  according  to  Plato,  of  an  ancient 
and  secret  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  a  "Son  of  Apollo,"  who  was  to 
restore  the  reign  of  justice  aud  virtue  on  the  earth.' 

Those  who  believed  in  successive  emanations  of  ^ons  from  the 
Throne  of  Light,  pointed  to  the  passage  in  the  Gospels  where  Jesus 
is  made  to  say  that  he  will  be  succeeded  by  the  Paraclete  or  Com- 
forter. Maliommed  was  believed  by  many  to  be  this  Paraclete,  and 
it  is  said  that  ho  too  told  his  disciples  that  another  Paraclete  would 
succeed  him.  From  present  appearances,  however,  there  is  some 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Mohammedans  are  to  have  their  an- 
cient prophecy  set  at  naught  by  the  multiplicity  of  those  who  pre- 
tend to  be  divinely  appointed  to  fulfill  it.  The  present  year  was 
designated  as  the  period  at  which  this  great  reformer  was  to  arise, 
who  should  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  equal  of  Mahommed.  His 
mission  was  to  bo  to  purify  the  religion  from  its  corruptions ;  to 
overthrow  those  who  had  usurped  its  control,  and  to  rule,  as  a  great 
spiritual  caliph,  over  the  faithful.  According  to  accepted  tradition, 
the  pi'ophet  himself  designated  the  line  of  descent  in  which  his  most 
important  successor  would  be  found,  and  even  indicated  his  personal 
appearance.  The  time  having  arrived,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
man  is  forthcoming,  only  in  this  instance  there  is  more  than  one 
claimant.  There  is  a  "  holy  man  "  in  Morocco  who  has  allowed  it 
to  be  announced  that  he  is  the  designated  reformer,  while  cable  re- 
ports show  that  a  rival  pretender  has  appeared  in  Yemen,  in  south- 
em  Arabia,  and  his  supporters,  sword  in  hand,  are  now  advancing 
upon  Mecca,  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  their  leader  as  caliph 
within  the  sacred  city  itself. 

History  then  relates  to  ns  the  indisputable  fact  that  at  the  time 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  an  Angel-Messiah  was  expected,  that  many 
persons  claimed,  and  were  believed  to  be,  the  "  Expected  One,"  and 

*  Plato  in  Apolot.  Ante..  II.  9.  180L 
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that  the  reason  why  Je8U%  was  accepted  above  all  others  was  because 
the  Essenes  —  a  very  numerons  sect  —  believed  him  to  be  the  tme 
Messiah,  and  came  over  to  his  followers  in  a  body.  It  was  because 
tl\ere  were  so  many  of  these  Christa  in  existence  that  some  follower 
of  Jesns —  but  no  one  knows  who  —  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  If  any  man  shall  say  to  you.  Lo,  liert  it  ChruX,  or,  lo,  he  is  inhere;  believe 
him  not ;  iorfaUa  ChrUU  and  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and  iihaU  $hiOW  9ign»  and 
wonden  to  seduce,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  elect."' 

The  reasons  why  Jesus  was  not  accepted  as  the  Messiah  by  the 
fnajority  of  the  Jews  was  because  the  majority  expected  a  daring 
and  irresistible  warrior  and  conqueror,  who,  armed  with  greater 
power  than  Caesar,  was  to  come  upon  earth  to  rend  the  fetters  in 
which  their  hapless  nation  had  so  long  groaned,  to  avenge  them 
upon  their  haughty  oppressors,  and  to  re-establish  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  ;  and  this  Jesus  —  although  he  evidently  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah  —  did  not  do. 

Tacitus,  tlie  Roman  historian,  says : 

"  The  generality  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  it  was  contained  in  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  priests,  that  at  that  very  time  the  east  should  prevaU  :  and  that 
some  one,  who  should  come  out  of  Judea,  should  obtain  the  empire  €f  the  world  / 
which  ambiguities  foretold  Vespasian  and  Titus.  But  the  common  people  (of 
tho  Jews),  accoitling  to  the  influence  of  human  wishes,  appropriated  to  them- 
selves, by  their  interpretation,  this  vast  grandeur  foretold  by  the  fates,  nor  could 
be  brought  to  change  their  opinion  for  the  true,  by  aU  their  adversities." 

Suetonius,  another  Roman  historian,  says : 

'*  There  had  been  for  a  long  time  all  over  the  east  a  constant  persuasion  that 
it  was  recorded  in  the  fates  (books  of  the  fates,  or  foretellings),  that  at  that  time 
some  one  who  should  come  out  of  Judea  should  obiadn  univenal  dominion.  It 
appears  by  the  event,  that  this  prediction  referred  to  the  Roman  emperor  ;  but 
the  Jews,  referring  it  to  themselves,  rebelled." 

Tliis  is  corroborated  by  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian^  who 
says: 

"  That  which  chiefly  excited  them  (the  Jews)  to  war,  was  an  ambiguoue 
prophecy,  which  wus  also  found  in  the  sacred  books,  that  at  that  time  some  one, 
within  their  coantry,  should  arise,  that  should  obtain  the  empire  of  the  whole 
world.  For  this  they  had  received  by  tradition,  that  it  was  spolLcn  of  one  of 
their  nation  ;  and  many  wise  men  were  deceived  with  the  interpretation.  But, 
In  truth,  Vespasian's  empire  was  designed  in  this  prophecy,  who  was  created 
emperor  (of  Rome)  in  Judea," 

As  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geikie  remarks,  the  central  and  dominant  char- 
acteristic of  the  teaching  of  the  rabbis,  was  the  certain  advent  of 


ICtrk,  xllL  »,  at. 
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a  great  national  Deliverer — the  Messiah — but  not  a  God  from 
heaven. 

For  a  time  Cj/rue  appeared  to  realize  the  promised  Deliverer,  or, 
at  least,  to  be  the  chosen  instrument  to  prepare  the  way  for  him, 
and,  in  his  turn,  Zeruhabel  became  the  centre  of  Messianic  hopes. 
Id  fact,  the  national  mind  had  become  so  inflammable,  by  constant 
brooding  on  this  one  theme,  that  any  bold  spirit,  rising  in  revolt 
against  tiie  Boman  power,  could  find  an  army  of  fierce  disciples 
who  trusted  that  it  should  be  he  who  would  redeem  IsraeL' 

The  "  taxing "  which  took  place  under  Cyrenius,  Governor  of 
Syria  (a.  d.  7),  excited  the  wildest  uproar  against  the  Roman  power. 
The  Hebrew  spirit  was  stung  into  exasperation  ;  the  puritans  of  the 
nation,  the  enthusiasts,  fanatics,  the  zealots  of  the  law,  the  literal 
constructionists  of  prophecy,  appealed  to  the  national  temper,  re- 
vived the  national  faith,  and  fanned  into  flame  the  combustible  ele- 
ments that  smoldered  in  the  bosom  of  the  race.  The  Messianic 
hope  was  strong  in  these  people;  all  the  stronger  on  account. of 
their  political  degi'adation.  Bom  in  sorrow,  the  anticipation  grew 
keen  in  bitter  houi-s.  That  Jehovah  would  abandon  them  could 
not  be  believed.  The  thought  would  be  atheism.  The  hope 
kept  the  eastern  Jews  in  a  perpetual  state  of  insurrection.  The  cry 
^'  Lo  here,  lo  there  I "  was  incessant.  Claimant  after  claimant  of 
the  dangerous  supremacy  of  the  Messiah  appeared,  pitched  a  camp 
in  the  wilderness,  raised  the  banner,  gathered  a  force,  was  attacked, 
defeated,  banished,  or  crucified;  but  the  frenzy  did  not  abate. 

The  last  insurrection  among  the  Jews,  that  of  Bar-Cochba — 
**  Son  of  the  Star  "  —  revealed  an  astonishing  frenzy  of  zeal.  It 
was  purely  a  Messianic  uprising.  Judaism  had  excited  the  fears 
«)f  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  induced  him  to  inflict  unusual  sever- 
ities on  tlie  people.  The  effect  of  the  violence  was  to  stimulate 
that  conviction  to  fury.  The  night  of  their  despair  was  once  more 
illumined  by  the  star  of  the  east.  The  banner  of  the  Messiah  was 
raised.  Potehts,  as  of  old,  were  seen  in  the  sky ;  the  clouds  were 
watched  for  the  glory  that  should  appear.  Ba/r-Cochba  seemed  to 
fill  out  the  popular  idea  of  the  deliverer.  Miracles  were  ascribed 
to  him ;  flames  issued  from  his  mouth.  The  vulgar  imagination 
made  haste  to  transform  the  audacious  fanatic  into  a  child  of  David. 
Multitudes  flocked  to  his  standard.  The  whole  Jewish  race  through- 
out the  world  was  in  commotion.  The  insurrection  gained  head. 
The  heights  about  Jerusalem  Vere  seized  and  occupied,  and  f  ortifi* 
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cations  were  erected;  nothing  but  the  ^'host  of  angels"  was 
needed  to  insure  victory.  The  angels  did  not  appear;  the  Boman 
legions  did.  The  "  Messiah,"  not  proving  himself  a  conqueror,  was 
held  to  have  proved  himself  an  impostor,  the  "  son  of  a  lie."' 

The  impetuous  zeal  with  which  the  Jews  rushed  to  the  standard 
of  this  Messianic  impostor,  in  the  130th  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
demonstrates  the  true  Jewish  character,  and  shows  how  readily  any 
one  who  made  the  claim,  was  believed  to  be  ''He  who  should 
oome."  Even  the  celebrated  Babbi  Akiba  sanctioned  this  daring 
fraud.  Akiba  declared  that  the  so-called  prophecy  of  Balaam, — '^  a 
9ta/r  shall  rise  out  of  Jdcob^'^ — was  accomplished.  Hence  the  im- 
postor took  his  title  of  BaT-Cochabas^  or  Son  of  the  Star ;  and 
Akiba  not  only  publicly  anointed  him  "  King  op  the  Jews,"  and 
placed  an  imperial  diadem  upon  his  head,  but  followed  him  to  the 
field  at  the  head  of  four-and-twenty  thousand  of  his  disciples,  and 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  master  of  his  horse. 

Those  who  believed  on  the  meek  and  benevolent  Jesus  —  and 
whose  number  was  very  small  —  were  of  that  class  who  believed  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Angel-Messiah^  first  heard  of  among  them 
when  taken  captives  to  Babylon.  These  believed  that  just  as 
Buddha  appeared  at  different  intervals,  and  as  Yishnu  appeared  at 
different  intervals,  the  avatars  appeared  among  the  Jews.  Adam, 
and  Enoch,  and  Noah,  and  Elijah  or  Elias,  might  in  outward  ap- 
pearance be  different  men,  but  they  were  really  the  self-same  divine 
person  successively  animating  various  human  bodies.'  Christ  Jesv^ 
was  the  avatar  of  the  ninth  age,  Christ  Cyrus  was  the  a/vatar  of 
the  eighth.  Of  the  hero  of  the  eighth  age  it  is  said  :  '^  Thus  said 
the  Lord  to  his  Anointed  {i.  e,,  his  Christ),  his  Messiah,  to  Cyrus, 


1  FrotMngh>m^fl  Cndle  of  tbe  Chritt. 

a  '^The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Bftbbis 
and  tbe  people  alike,  In  ChrlBt's  day,  was,  that 
the  IfMsiah  would  be  simply  a  great  prince, 
who  should  fonnd  a  kingdom  of  matchless 
q>lendor/'  *'  With  a  few,  however,  the  con- 
ception of  the  Messlah^B  kingdom  was  pore  and 
lofty.  .  .  .  Daniel,  and  all  who  wrote  after 
him,  painted  the  *  Expected  One  ^  as  a  heatmily 
bHng.  He  was  the  *  messenger,'  tbe  *  Blect  of 
Qod,^  appointed  from  eternity,  to  appear  in 
dae  time,  and  redeem  his  people/'  (Geikie's 
life  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  pp,  80,  81.) 

In  the  book  of  l/anlsl,  by  some  supposed 
to  liave  been  written  daring  the  captivity,  by 
others  as  late  as  Antiochns  Bpiphanes  (b.  o. 
m>),  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  is  described 
in  tremendons  language,  and  the  Messiah  is 
portrayed  as  a  supernatural  personage,  in  dose 
leUtion  with  Jehovah  himself.    In  the  book  of 

28 


Bnoch,  supposed  to  hare  been  written  at  vari- 
ous intervals  between  144  and  190  (b.  c.)  and  to 
liave  been  completed  in  its  present  form  in  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century  that  preceded 
the  advent  of  Jesus,  the  figure  of  the  Messiah 
is  invested  with  superhuman  attributes.  He  is 
called  "The  Son  of  Qod,''  "  whose  name  was 
spoken  before  the  Sun  was  made ;"  **  who 
existed  from  the  banning  in  the  presence  of 
God,''  that  is,  was  pre-ezistent.  At  the  same 
time  tils  human  characteristics  are  insisted  on. 
He  is  called  **  Son  of  Man,'*  even  "  Son  of 
Woman,"  '*  The  Anointed  "  or  **  The  Christ,'* 
**  The  Righteous  One,"  Ac,  (Frothlngham  : 
The  Cradle  of  the  Christ,  p.  20.) 

>  This  is  clearly  seen  from  the  statement 
made  by  the  Matthew  narrator  (zvil.  0-18)  that 
the  disciples  of  Christ  Jesus  supposed  John 
the  Baptist  was  Slias. 
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whose  right  hand  I  have  holden  to  subdue  nations.'"  The  eighth 
period  began  about  the  Babylonish  captivity,  abont  six  hundred  yean 
before  Christ  Jesus,  The  ninth  began  with  Christ  Jesus,  making 
in  all  eight  cycles  before  Jesus. 

'^  Wliat  was  known  in  Judea  more  than  a  century  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  have  been  introduced  among  Budd- 
hists by  Christian  missionaries.  It  will  become  equally  certain  that 
the  bishop  and  church-historian,  Eusebius,  was  right  when  he  wrote, 
that  he  considered  it  highly  probable  that  the  writings  of  the  Es- 
senie  Therapeuts  in  Egypt  had  been  incorporated  into  our  Gospels, 
and  into  some  Pauline  epistles.'" 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  the  connection  be- 
tween Essenism  and  Christianity,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Taylor's 
Diegesis,  Bunsen's  Angel-Messiah,  and  the  works  of  8.  F.  Dunlap. 
We  shall  now  speak  of  another  powerful  lever  which  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  promulgation  of  Christianity ;  namely,  that  of 

FRAUD. 

It  was  a  common  thing  among  the  early  Christian  Fathers  and 
eoints  to  lie  and  deceive,  if  their  lies  and  deceits  helped  the  cause 
of  their  Christ.  Lactantius,  an  eminent  Christian  author  who 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  has  well  said : 

''Among  those  who  seek  power  and  gain  from  their  religion,  there  will  never 
be  wanting  an  inclination  to  forge  and  lie  for  it."* 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  writing  to  St.  Jerome,  says : 

''A  little  jargon  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  impose  on  the  people.  The  leas 
they  comprehend,  the  more  they  admire.  Our  forefathers  and  doctors  have 
often  said,  not  what  they  thought,  but  what  circumstances  and  necessity  dic- 
tated."* 

The  celebrated  Eusebius^  Bishop  of  Cssabba,  and  friend  of 
Constantino  the  Great,  who  is  our  chief  guide  for  the  early  history 
of  the  Church,  confesses  that  Jte  was  by  no  means  scrupulous  to  rd- 
cord  the  whole  truth  concerning  the  early  Ghristioms  in  the  various 
works  which  he  has  left  behind  him,*  Edward  Gibbon,  speaking 
of  him,  says : 

'*  The  gravest  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  Eusebius  himself,  indirectly 
confesses  that  he  has  related  what  might  redound  to  the  glory,  and  that  he  has 
suppressed  all  that  could  tend  to  the  disgrace  of  religion.  Such  an  acknowledg- 
ment will  naturally  excite  a  suspicion  that  a  writer  who  has  so  openly  violated 
one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  history,  has  not  paid  a  very  strict  regard  to  the 

*  Isaiah,  xslv.  1.  «  Hieroo  ad  Nep.    Quoted  Volney^s  Buiiia, 

s  Baiie>cn  :  Tho  ADgel-Mesaiah,  p.  17.  p.  177,  noU. 
>  Quoted  in  Middlcton's  Letters  from  Borne,  •  See  his  Bccl.  Hist,  viii.  91. 

p.  51. 
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observance  (J  tt^e  other  ;  and  the  sugpicion  will  derive  additional  credit  from  the 
character  of  Eiiaebius,  wliich  was  less  tinctured  with  credulity,  and  more  prac- 
ticed in  the  arts  of  courts,  than  that  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.*'* 

The  great  theologian,  Beaasobre,  in  his  "  Histoire  de  Mani- 
chee,"  says : 

"  We  see  in  the  history  which  I  have  related,  a  sort  of  hypocrisy,  that  has 
been  perhaps,  but  too  common  at  all  times  ;  that  churchmen  not  only  do  not 
say  what  they  think,  but  they  do  say  the  direct  contrary  of  what  they  think. 
Philosophers  in  their  cabinets  ;  out  of  them  they  are  content  with  fables,  though 
they  well  know  they  are  fables.  Nay,  more  ;  they  deliver  honest  men  to  the  execu- 
tioner, for  having  uttered  what  they  themselves  know  to  be  true.  How  many 
atheists  and  pagans  have  burned  holy  men  under  the  pretext  of  heresy?  Every 
day  do  hypocrites  consecrate,  and  make  people  adore  the  host,  though  as  well  con- 
vinced as  I  am,  that  it  is  nothmg  but  a  bit  of  bread/'* 

M.  Daille  says : 

*'  Tliis  opinion  has  always  been  in  the  world,  that  to  settle  a  certain  and  as- 
sured estimation  upon  that  which  is  good  and  true,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  out 
of  the  way,  whatsoever  may  be  an  hinderance  to  it.  Neither  ought,  toe  to  wander 
that  even  those  of  the  honest,  iniwcent,  primitive  times  made  use  of  these  deceits,  see- 
ing for  a  good  end  they  made  no  seruj^  to  forge  whole  books.*** 

Reeves,  in  his  "  Apologies  of  the  Fathers,"  says  : 

"  It  was  a  Catholic  opinion  among  the  philosophers,  that  pious  frauds  were 
good  things,  and  that  the  people  ought  to  be  imposed  on  in  matters  of  religion."^ 

Mosheim,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  says : 

"  It  was  held  as  a  maxim  that  it  was  not  only  lawful  but  praiseworthy  to  de- 
ceive, and  even  to  use  the  expedient  of  a  lie,  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of 
truth  and  piety."* 

Isaac  de  Casaubon,  the  great  ecclesiastical  scholar,  says  : 

"  It  mightily  affects  me,  to  see  how  many  there  were  in  the  earliest  times  of 
the  church,  who  considered  it  as  a  capital  exploit,  to  lend  to  heavenly  truth  the 
help  of  their  own  inventions,  in  order  that  the  new  doctrine  might  be  more 
readily  aUowed  by  the  wise  among  the  GkntUee.  These  offldous  lies,  they  were 
wont  to  say,  were  devised  for  a  good  end,*** 


t  Gibbon^s  Rome,  vol.  11.  pp.  79,  80. 

a  *«  On  Yoit  dans  rhietolre  que  j^ai  rapport^e. 
nne  lorte  d'hypocrlsie,  qui  n*a  peat-^tre  6t4 
qae  trop  commime  dans  toas  les  temg.  Cest  que 
des  eccl^iaetiqaes,  non-snlemeDt  oe  dii»ent  pas 
06  qa^lls  peDsent,  mals  deeent  tout  le  contraire 
de  06  qaMlB  pensent.  PhiIoe<ophe8  dans  lear 
cabinet,  hon  del^,  lis  content  dee  fables,  qaoi- 
qa*llB  sachent  bien  que  ce  sont  dee  fables.  lis 
font  pins  ;  lis  livrent  an  bonrrean  des  gens  de 
biens,  pour  Tavolr  dlt.  Combiens  d'ath^s  et 
da  profanes  ont  fait  braler  de  saints  per»on- 
nsfejfi,  eons  pr6texte  d'h^r6sie  ?  Tons  les  joars 
des  hypocrites,  consacrcnt  et  font  adorer 
l*boetie,  b«in  qa'lls  solent  anssi  convaincaa  qae 


mol,   qae  cen*  est  qa*iin  moroeaa  de  pain.* 
(Tom.  2,  p.  668.) 

s  On  tiie  Use  of  the  Fathers,  pp.  86,  87. 

4  Qaoted  In  Taylor^i  Syntagma,  p.  170. 

•  Mosheim  :  vol.  1,  p.  196. 

*  **  Postremo  illnd  qnoque  me  vehemcnter 
movet,  qnod  vldeam  primia  ecclesln  tempon- 
boa,  qaam  plorlmos  extitlsse,  qal  facinus 
palmarlnm  jadicabant,  calestem  veritatem. 
flgmentls  Buls  Ire  adjatom,  qao  facilius  nova 
doctrina  a  gentium  sapientibas  admitteretur 
OAciosa  hac  mendacia  vocubaut  bono  flue 
exeogltata."  (Quoted  In  Taylor's  Diegesis,  p. 
44,  and  Giles*  Hebrew  and  Christian  Itecordd 
vol  U.  p.  19.) 
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The  Apostolic  Father,  Hennas,  who  was  the  fellow-laborer  of 
St.  Paul  iu  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  who  is  greeted  as  such  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  whose  writings  are  expressly  quoted  as  of 
divine  inspiration,  by  the  early  Fathers,  ingenuously  confesses  that 
lying  was  the  easily-besetting  sin  of  a  Christian.     His  words  are : 

•*0  Lord,  I  never  spake  a  tme  word  in  my  life,  but  I  have  always  lived  in 
dissimulation,  and  affirmed  a  lie  for  truth  to  all  men,  and  no  man  contradicted 
me,  but  all  gave  credit  to  my  words." 

To  which  the  holy  angel,  whom  headdresses,  condescendingly 
admonishes  him,  that  as  the  lie  was  up,  now,  he  had  better  keep  it 
up,  and  as  in  time  it  would  come  to  be  believed,  it  would  answei 
as  w(^ll  as  truth.* 

Dr.  Mosheim  admits,  that  the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  held 
it  as  a  maxim,  that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  praiseworthy,  to  de- 
ceive, and  even  to  use  the  expedient  of  a  lie,  in  order  to  advance  the 
cause  of  truth  and  piety.  The  Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt,  had 
learned  and  received  this  maxim  from  them,  before  the  coming  of 
Christ  Jesus,  as  appears  incontestably  from  a  multitude  of  ancient 
records,  arid  the  Christians  were  infected  from  hoth  these  sources^ 
with  the  same  pernicious  error,* 

Of  the  fifteen  letters  ascribed  to  Ignatius  (Bishop  of  Antioch 
after  09  a.  d.),  eight  home  been  rejected  by  Christian  writers  as  be- 
iTig  forgeries^  having  no  authority  whatever.  ''  The  remaining 
seven  epistles  were  acctnmted  genuine  by  most  critics,  although  dis- 
puted by  some,  previous  to  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Cureton,  which 
liave  sluiken^  and  indeed  alm^ost  wholly  destroyed  the  credit  and 
authenticity  of  all  aliike,^^* 

Paul  of  Tarsus,  who  was  preaching  a  doctrine  which  had  already 
been  i)reaelied  to  every  nation  on  earth,*  inculcates  and  avows  the 
principle  of  deceiving  the  common  people,  talks  of  his  having  been 
upbraided  by  his  own  convei-ts  with  being  crafty  and  catching  them 
with  guile,*  and  of  his  known  and  willful  lies,  abounding  to  the 
glory  of  God.* 

Even  the  orthodox  Doctor  Burnet,  an  eminent  English  author, 
in  his  treatise  "  De  Statu  Mortuorum^'^  purposely  written  in  Latin, 

>  See  the  Vision  of  Hermas,  b.  2,  c.  ill.  heaven  ;  whereof  I  Paol  am  made  a  minister.'* 

s  MoHheim^  vol.  i.  p.  197.    Qaoted  in  Taylor's  (Coloeslans.  1.  83.) 
Diege(«i8,  p.  47.  *  ""  Being  crafty,  I  caaght  yoa  with  guile.** 

*  Dr.  Giles  :  Hebrew  and  Chrislian  Records,  (11.  Cor.  zil.  16.) 
vol.  ii.  p.  99.  *  **  For  if    the   truth    of  Ood   had  mora 

«*' Continue  in   the    faith   grounded    and  aboandod /Arou^A  my /i«  nnto  his  glory,  why 

sottkHl.  and  be  not  moved  awuy  from  the  hope  yet  am  I  alxo  judged  as  a  sinner."     (Bomenii 

of  the  {joi-pol,  which  ye  have  heard,  and  which  Hi  7.) 
wtu  preached  to  every  creature  which  is  ander 
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that  it  might  serve  for  the  instmction  of  the  clergy  only,  and  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  laity,  because,  as  he  said,  '^  too  much 
Ught  is  hurtful  for  weak  eyeSy^  not  only  justified  but  recom 
mended  the  practice  of  the  most  consummate  hypocrisy,  and  would 
have  his  clergy  seriously  preach  and  maintain  the  reality  and 
eternity  of  hell  torments,  even  though  they  should  believe  nothing 
of  the  sort  themselves.' 

The  incredible  and  very  ridiculous  stories  related  by  Christian 
Fathers  and  ecclesiastical  historians,  on  whom  we  a/re  obliged  to  rely 
for  imfomuUion  on  the  most  vm/porta/ni  of  svhjecta^  show  us  how 
untrustworthy  these  men  were.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  story 
related  by  St.  Augustine,  who  is  styled  "  the  greatest  of  the  Latin 
Fathers,"  of  his  preaching  the  Gospel  to  people  without  heads.  In 
his  33d  Sermon  he  says : 

*'  I  was  already  Bishop  of  Hippo,  when  I  went  into  Ethiopia  with  some  serv- 
ants of  Christ  there  to  preach  the  (JospeL  In  this  country  we  saw  many  men 
and  women  without  heads,  who  had  two  great  eyes  in  their  breasts  ;  and  in 
oountries  stUl  more  southly,  we  saw  people  who  had  but  one  eye  in  their  fore- 
heads.'*< 

This  same  holy  Father  bears  an  equally  unquestionable  testi- 
mony to  several  resurrections  of  the  dead,  of  which  he  himself  had 
been  an  eye-ioitness. 

In  a  book  written  '^towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  by 
some  zealous  believer,"  and  fathered  upon  one  Nicodemus,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Christ  Jesus,  we  find  the  following : 

"  We  aU  know  the  blessed  Simeon,  the  high  priest,  who  took  Jesus  when  an 
infant  into  his  arms  in  the  temple.  This  same  Simeon  had  two  sons  of  his  own, 
«md  tM  toere  all  present  at  their  death  and  funeral,    Gk>  therefore  and  see  their 


>  **  Si  me  tamen  andire  velis,  mallem  te  p«nM 
liM  dicere  hideflni  tas  qaam  inflnitas.  Sed  yenlet 
dlea,  cum  non  minuB  absnrda,  habebitnr  et 
odioM  luec  opinio  qaam  transabatantiatio 
hodie.''  (De  Statu  Mort.,  p.  804.  Quoted  in 
Taylor's  Diegesis,  p.  43.) 

'  Quoted  in  Taylor's  Syntagma,  p.  62. 

Among  the  ancients,  there  were  many  storlei 
cnrrent  of  countries,  the  Inliabitanta  of  which 
were  of  peculiar  size,  form  or  features.  Our 
Christian  saiut  evidently  believed  these  tales, 
and  thinking  thus,  sought  to  make  others  be- 
lieve them.  We  find  the  following  examples 
related  by  Ilerodofys :  *'  Aristeas,  son  of  Cay- 
■trobins,  a  native  of  Proconesus,  says  in  his 
epic  verses  tliat.  inspired  by  Apollo,  he  came 
to  the  l^sedoncji ;  that  beyond  the  Issedones 
dwell  the  Arima>piane,  a  peOfUe  that  have  only 
one  eye.""  (Herodotus,  book  iv.  ch.  13.)  "When 
one  has  passed  through  a  considerable  extent 


of  the  ragged  country  (of  the  Scythians),  a 
people  are  found  living  at  the  foot  of  lofty 
mountains,  who  are  taid  to  be  all  bald  from 
their  birth,  both  men  and  women  alike,  and 
they  are  flat-nosed,  and  have  large  chins." 
(Ibid.  ch.  28.)  '*  These  bald  men  say,  what  to 
me  is  incredible,  that  men  with  goaVafeet  in- 
habit these  mountains ;  and  when  one  has 
passed  beyond  them,  other  men  are  found,  who 
deep  eix  months  at  a  time,  but  this  I  do  not  at 
all  a.lmit.'*  (Ibid.  ch.  84.)  In  the  country  west- 
ward of  Libya,  **  there  are  enormous  serpents, 
and  lions,  elephants,  bears,  asps,  and  asses 
with  horns,  and  monsters  with  dog^s  heads 
and  without  heads,  who  have  eyes  in  thHr 
breaetSt  at  least,  as  the  Libyans  say,  and  wild 
men  and  wild  women,  and  many  other  wUd 
beasts  which  are  not  fabnloos.**  (lUd.  ch. 
IW.) 
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tombs,  for  these  are  open,  and  they  are  risen  ;  and  behold,  they  are  in  the  eity  €j 
ArimathcBa,  tpending  their  time  together  in  offleei  of  devotion,"^ 

Eusebius,  "  the  Father  of  ecclesiastical  history,"  Bishop  of  Caes- 
area,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  personages  at  the  Conncil  of 
Nice,  relates  as  truth,  the  ridiculous  story  of  Eling  Agbarns  writing 
a  letter  to  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  Jesus'  answer  to  the  same.'  And 
Socrates  relates  how  the  Empress  Helen,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  went  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  finding,  if  pos- 
sible, "  the  cross  of  Christ."  This  she  succeeded  in  doing,  also  the 
nails  with  which  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross.' 

Beside  forging,  lying,  and  deceiving  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
the  Christian  Fathers  destroyed  all  evidence  against  themselves  and 
their  religion,  which  they  came  across.  Christian  divines  seem  to 
have  always  been  afraid  of  too  much  light.  In  the  very  infancy 
of  printing.  Cardinal  Wolsey  foresaw  its  effect  on  Christianity,  and 
in  a  speech  to  the  clergy,  publicly  forewarned  them,  that,  if  they 
did  not  destroy  the  Press j  the  Press  would  destroy  ihem.^  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  had  the  objections  of  Porphyry,*  Hierocles,* 
Celsus,^  and  other  opponents  of  the  Cliristian  faith,  been  permitted 
to  come  down  to  us,  the  plagiarism  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  from 
previously  existing  Pagan  documents,  is  the  specific  charge  they 
would  have  presented  us.  But  these  were  ordered  to  be  burned, 
by  the  prudent  piety  of  the  Christian  emperors. 

In  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  there  was  an  immense  library,  founded 
by  the  Ptolemies.  This  library  was  situated  in  the  AJexandrian 
Museum ;  the  apartments  which  were  allotted  for  it  were  beautifully 
sculptured,  and  crowded  with  the  choicest  statues  and  pictures ;  the 
building  was  built  of  marble.    This  library  eventually  comprised 


>  Nicodemos,  Apoc.,  ch.  xii. 

*  See  Boflebliu :  Bccl.  Hist.,  lib.  1,  ch.  xir. 

>  Socrates  :  Eccl.  Hist.,  lib.  1,  ch.  xiii. 

« In  the  year  1444,  Cazton  pablished  the 
first  book  ever  print(^  in  Bngland.  In  1474, 
the  then  Bishop  of  London,  in  a  convocation 
of  his  clergy,  said :  ''  Jf  we  do  not  dettroy 
this  dangerous  invention^  it  wiU  one  day  de- 
stroy ue/^  (See  Middleton^s  Letters  from 
Home,  p.  4.)  The  reader  should  compare  this 
with  Pope  Leo  X.'s  avowal  that,  **U  is  well 
known  how  prqfiiabU  this  fable  qf  Christ  has 
been  to  us  ;**  and  Archdeacon  Paley*s  declara- 
tion that  *'  ?is  could  iU  qford  to  have  a  eon- 
science.'^ 

*  Porphyry t  who  flonrished  abont  the  year 
270  A.D.,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  published  a 
large  work  of  fifteen  books  against  the  Chris- 
tians. '*  His  objections  against  Christianity," 
says  Dr.  Lardner.  "  were  in  esteem  with  QentUe 


people  for  a  long  while ;  and  the  Chiittiaiis 
were  not  inaenslble  of  the  importance  of  his 
work ;  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  several 
answers  made  to  it  by  Sasebina,  and  others 
in  Rreat  repute  for  learning."  (Vol.  viii.  p. 
158.)  There  are  but  fragments  of  these XA^M 
books  remaining,  Christian  magistraUs  hav- 
ing ordered  them  to  be  desuoyed.    (Ibid.) 

*  Hierocles  was  a  Neo-Piatonist,  who  lived 
at  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works, 
a  few  extracts  of  which  alone  remain. 

'  Oelsus  was  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century  ▲.d.  He  wrote  a 
work  called  **  The  True  Word,"  against  Chris- 
tianity, but  as  it  has  been  destroyed  we  know 
nothing  about  It.  Origen  claims  to  give  quota 
tions  from  It. 
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fonr  hundred  thousand  yolumes.  In  the  course  of  time,  probably 
on  account  of  inadequate  accommodation  for  so  many  books,  an 
additional  library  was  established,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Ser- 
apis.  The  number  of  volumes  in  this  library,  which  was  called  the 
daughter  of  that  in  the  museum,  was  eventually  three  hundred 
thousand.  There  were,  therefore,  seven  hwndrcd  thouecmd  volume 
in  these  royal  collections. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  museum,  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  his 
son  Philadelphus,  had  three  objects  in  view :  1.  The  perpetuation 
of  such  knowledge  as  was  then  in  the  world  ;  2.  Its  increase ;  3.  Its 
diffusion. 

1.  For  the  perpetiuition  of  knowledge.  Orders  were  given  to 
the  chief  librarian  to  buy,  at  the  king's  expense,  whatever  books  he 
could.  A  body  of  transcribers  was  maintained  in  the  museum, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  correct  copies  of  such  works  as  their 
owners  were  not  disposed  to  sell.  Any  books  hrotcght  by  foreigners 
into  Egypt  were  taken  at  once  to  the  museum,  and  when  correct 
copies  had  been  made,  the  transcript  was  given  to  the  owner,  and 
the  original  placed  in  the  library.  Often  a  very  largo  pecuniary 
indemnity  was  paid. 

2.  For  the  increase  of  knowledge.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  museum  was  that  of  serving  as  the  home  of  a  body  of  men  who 
devoted  themselves  to  study,  and  were  lodged  and  maintained  at 
the  king's  expense.  In  the  original  organization  of  the  museum 
the  residents  were  divided  into  four  faculties, — Literature,  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy,  and  Medicine.  An  officer  of  very  great  dis- 
tinction presided  over  the  establishment,  send  had  general  charge  of 
its  interests.  Demetius  Phalareus,  perhaps  the  most  learned  man 
of  his  age,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Athens  for  many  years,  was 
the  first  so  appointed.  Under  him  was  the  librarian,  an  office 
sometimes  held  by  men  whose  names  have  descended  to  our  times, 
as  Eratosthenes  and  Apollonius  Khodius.  In  connection  with  the 
museum  was  a  botanical  and  a  zoological  garden.  These  gardens, 
as  their  names  imply,  were  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  study 
of  plants  and  animals.  There  was  also  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory, containing  armillary  spheres,  globes,  solstitial  and  equatorial 
armils,  astrolabes,  parallactic  rules,  and  other  apparatus  then  in 
use,  the  gra4uation  on  the  divided  instruments  being  into  degrees 
and  sixths. 

3.  For  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  the  museum  was  given, 
by  lectures,  conversation,  or  other  appropriate  methods,  instruction 
in  all  the  various  departments  of  human  knowledge. 
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There  flocked  to  this  great  mteUeotiud  oentrey  etudenta  Jrom  dU 
eov/ntries.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  not  fewer  than  fonrteeo 
thoosand  were  in  attendance.  Subsequently  even  the  Christian 
churoh  received  from  it  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  its  Fathers,  as 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Athanasius,  &c. 

The  library  in  the  museum  was  burned  during  the  siege  of  Alex- 
andria by  Julius  CsBsar.  To  make  amends  for  this  great  loss,  the 
library  collected  by  Eumenes,  Bling  of  Pergamus,  was  presented  by 
Mark  Antony  to  Queen  Cleopatra.  Originally  it  was  founded  as 
a  rival  to  that  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  was  added  to  the  collection  in 
the  Serapion,  or  the  temple  of  Serapis.' 

It  was  not  destined,  however,  to  remain  there  many  centuries, 
as  this  very  valuable  library  was  willfully  destroyed  by  the  Christian 
Theophilus,  and  on  the  spot  where  this  beautiful  temple  of  Serapis 
stood,  in  fact,  on  its  very  foundation,  was  erected  a  chureii  in  honor 
of  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs,"  who  had  never  existed. 

This  we  learn  from  the  historian  Gibbon,  who  says  that«  after 
this  library  was  destroyed,  ^^  the  appearance  of  the  empty  shelves 
excited  the  regret  and  indignation  of  every  spectator,  whose  mind 
was  not  totally  darkened  by  religious  prejudice."* 

The  destruction  of  this  library  was  almost  the  death-blow  to 
free-thought  —  wherever  Christianity  ruled  —  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years. 

The  death-blow  was  soon  to  be  struck,  however,  which  was 
done  by  Samt  Oyrily  who  succeeded  ITieophilue  as  Bishop  of 
Alexandria. 

Hypaiiay  the  daughter  of  Theon,  the  mathematician,  endeav- 
ored to  continue  the  old-time  instructions.  £ach  day  before  her 
academy  stood  a  long  train  of  chariots;  her  lecture-room  was 
crowded  with  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  Aleooandria,  They  came 
to  listen  to  her  discourses  on  those  questions  which  man  in  sdl  ages 
has  asked,  but  which  have  never  yet  been  answered  :  "  What  am  I  f 
Where  am  I  ?     What  can  I  know  ?" 

Hypatia  and  Cyril ;  philosophy  and  bigotry ;  they  cannot  exist 
together.  As  Hypatia  repaired  to  her  academy,  slie  was  assaulted 
by  (Saint)  Cyril's  mob  —  a  mob  of  many  monks.  Stripped  naked 
In  the  street,  she  was  dragged  into  a  church,  and  there  killed  by  the 
clvh  of  Peter  the  Reader.  The  corpse  was  cut  to  pieces,  the  flesh 
was  scraped  from  the  bones  with  shells,  and  the  renmants  cast  into 
a  fire.     For  this  frightful  crime  Cyril  was  never  called  to  account 

>  Dnper :  Beligion  and  Science,  pp.  18-Sl.  *  Gibbon  •  Borne,  vol.  UL  p.  UB. 
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Tt  seemed  to  he  admitted  that  the  end  sanctified  the  raeams.  Sc 
ended  Greek  philosophy  in  Alexa/ndria^  so  came  to  an  antimcl,y 
close  the  learning  that  the  Ptolemies  had  done  so  much  to  pro- 
mote. 

The  fate  of  Hypatia  was  a  warning  to  all  who  would  cnltivate 
profane  knowledge.  Henceforth  there  was  to  be  no  freedom  for 
hwna/n  thought.  Every  one  must  thmk  as  ecclesiastical  authority 
ordered  him,  /  a.d.  414.  In  Athens  itself  pliilosophy  awaited  its 
doom.  Justinian  at  length  prohibited  its  teaching  and  caused  all 
its  schools  in  that  city  to  be  closed.' 

After  this  followed  the  long  and  dreary  dark  ages^  but  the  sun 
of  science^  that  bright  and  glorious  luminary,  was  destined  to  rise 
again. 

The  history  of  this  great  Alexandrian  library  is  one  of  the 
keys  which  unlock  the  door,  and  exposes  to  our  view  the  manner 
in  which  the  Bandoo  incarnate  god  Crishna^  and  the  meek  and  be- 
nevolent Buddha^  came  to  be  worshiped  under  the  name  of  Christ 
Jesus,     For  instance,  we  have  just  seen : 

1.  That,  "  orders  were  given  to  the  chief  librarian  to  buy  at  the 
king's  expense  whatever  hooks  he  covld.^^ 

2.  That,  ''  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  museum  was  that  of 
serving  as  the  home  of  a  hody  of  men  who  devoted  themselves  to 
study." 

8.  That,  "  any  books  brought  by  foreigners  into  Egypt  were 
taken  at  once  to  the  museum  and  correct  copies  made." 

4.  That, "  there  flocked  to  this  great  intellectual  centre  students 
from  all  countries." 

5.  That,  '^  the  Christian  church  received  from  it  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  its  Fathers." 

And  also : 

6.  That,  the  chief  doctrines  of  tlie  Gnostic  Christians  ^^  had  been 
held  for  centuries  before  their  time  in  many  of  the  cities  in  Asia 
Minor.  There,  it  is  probable,  they  first  came  into  existence  as 
'  Mystse,'  upon  the  establishment  of  a  direct  intercourse  with  India 
under  the  Seleucidae  and  the  Ptolemies." 

7.  That,  •'  the  College  of  Essenes  at  Ephesus,  the  Orphics  of 
Thrace,  the  Curetes  of  Crete,  are  all  merely  hrwnches  of  one  an- 
tique and  common  religion,  and  that  origindlly  AsiaticJ*^ 

8.  That, "  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  iiito  Egypt  and  Pales- 

>  Draper :  Bellgion  and  Science,  pp.  fiS,  06.    See  alw,  Socrates*  Bccl.  HiaL,  lib.  7,  ch.  Xf. 
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tine  affords  the  only  time  solution  of  innumerable  dificuUiei  in 
the  history  of  religion.^^ 

9.  That,  ^^  Buddhism  had  actually  been  planted  in  the  dominionfl 
of  the  Seleucidae  and  Ptolemies  (Palestine  belonging  to  the  former) 
before  the  leffinning  of  the  third  century  b.  o.,  and  is  proved  to 
demonstration  by  a  passage  in  the  edicts  of  Asoka.^' 

10.  That,  "  it  is  very  likely  that  the  commentaries  (Scriptures) 
which  were  among  them  (the  Essenes)  were  the  Gospels." 

11.  That,  "  the  principal  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Essenes  can 
be  connected  with  the  East,  with  Parsism,  and  especially  with 
Buddhism?^ 

12.  That,  '^  among  the  doctrines  which  the  Essenes  and  Budd- 
hists had  in  common  was  that  of  the  Angel-Messiah.''^ 

13.  That,  *'they  (the  Essenes)  had  a  flourishing  university  or 
corporate  body,  established  at  Alexandria^  in  Egypt y  long  before  the 
period  assigned  for  the  bu*th  of  Christ." 

14.  That,  '^  the  very  ancient  and  Eastern  doctrine  of  the  Angst- 
Messiah  had  been  applied  to  Gautama  Buddha,  <ind  so  it  v>as  ap- 
plied to  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Essenes  of  Egypt  a/nd  Palestine^  who 
introduced  this  new  Messianic  doctrine  into  Essenic  Judaism  and 
Essenic  Christianity." 

15.  That,  "  we  hear  very  little  of  them  (the  Essenes)  after  a.d. 
40 ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  Essenes  as  a  body 
must  have  embraced  Christianity." 

Here  is  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  sacred  books  of 
Hindoos  and  Buddhists  were  among  the  Essenes^  and  in  the  library 
at  Alexandria.  The  Essenes^  who  were  afterwards  called  Chris- 
tians^ applied  the  legend  of  the  Angel-Messiah — "  the  very  ancient 
Eastern  doctrine,"  which  we  have  shown  throughout  this  work — 
to  Christ  Jesus.  It  was  simply  a  transformation  of  names,  a  trans- 
formation which  had  previously  occurred  in  many  cases}  After 
this  came  additions  to  the  legend  from  other  sources.  Portions  of 
the  legends  related  of  the  Persian,  Greek  and  Roman  Saviours  and 
Redeemers  of  mankind,  were,  from  time  to  time,  added  to  the 
already  legendary  history  of  the  Christian   Saviour.      Thus  his- 


1  Wo  hare  seen  this  particularly  in  the  cases 
of  Crishna  and  Buddha.  Mr.  Cox^  speaking  of 
the  former,  says :  **  If  it  be  urged  that  the  at- 
tribution to  Crishna  of  qualities  or  powers  be- 
longing to  the  other  deities  is  a  mere  device 
by  which  his  devotees  sought  to  supersede  the 
more  ancient  gods,  th€  answtr  must  be  that 
nothing  has  been  done  in  hUt  com  which  has  not 


been  donein  the  can  qf  almost  every  other  nmn- 
ber  of  the  great  company  qf  the  gods^  (Aryan 
Mythology,  vol.  li.  p.  130.)  These  words  an>ly 
to  the  case  we  have  before  us.  Jesus  was  sim- 
ply attributed  with  the  qualities  or  powers 
which  had  been  previously  attriinUed  to 
other  deities.  This  we  hope  to  be  able  to  folly 
demonstrate  in  our  chapter  on  "  Baepktnatkm* 
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tory  was  repeating  itself.  Thus  the  yirgin-bom  God  and  Saviour, 
worshiped  by  all  nations  of  the  earth,  though  called  by  different 
names,  was  but  one  and  the  same. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  see  who  this  One  God  was,  and 
Tunjo  the  myth  originated. 

Albert  Revill6  says : 

"  Alexandria,  the  home  of  Pbilonism,  and  Neo-PlatoQism  (and  we  might  add 
Eueniam),  was  naturally  the  centre  whence  ipread  the  dogma  of  the  deity  ofJesui 
Christ.  In  that  city,  through  the  third  century,  flourished  a  school  of  transcen- 
dental theology,  afterwards  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  conservators  of 
ecclesiastical  doctrine,  but  not  the  less  the  real  cradle  of  orthodoxy.  It  was  still 
the  Platonic  tendency  which  influenced  the  speculations  of  Clement,  Origen  and 
Dionysius,  and  the  theory  of  the  Logos  was  at  the  foundation  of  their  the- 
ology."' 

Among  the  numerous  gospels  in  circulation  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  first  three  centuries,  there  was  one  entitled  "The 
Gospel  of  the  JEgyptio/ns.^^  Epiphanius  (a.  d.  385),  speaking  of 
it,  says : 

'*  Many  things  are  proposed  (in  this  Gospel  of  the  IjgyptianB)  in  a  hidden, 
mytterious  manner,  as  by  our  Saviour,  as  though  he  had  said  to  his  disciples, 
that  the  Father  was  the  same  person,  the  Son  the  same  person,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  same  person.'* 

That  this  was  one  of  the  "  Scriptures  "  of  the  Essenes,  becomes 
very  evident  when  we  find  it  admitted  by  the  most  learned  of 
Christian  theologians  that  it  was  in  existence  ^^  before  either  of  the 
canonical  Gospds^'^  and  that  it  contained  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity^ a  doctrine  not  established  in  the  Christian  church  until  a.  d. 
827,  but  which  was  taught  by  this  Buddhist  sect  in  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  which  has  been  well  called,  "  Egypt,  the  land  of  Trinities." 

The  learned  Dr.  Grabe  thought  it  was  composed  by  scnae  ChrU' 
tians  in  Egypt^  and  that  it  was  published  hefore  either  of  the  cannon- 
teal  Gospels.  Dr.  Mill  also  believed  that  it  was  composed  before 
either  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  and,  what  is  more  important  than 
all,  that  the  authors  of  it  were  Essenes. 

These  "  Scriptures  "  of  the  Essenes  were  undoubtedly  a/malga' 
mated  with  the  "  Gospels  "  of  the  GhristiamSy  the  result  being  the 
ca/nonical  Gospels  as  we  now  Juwe  them.  The  "Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews,"  and  such  like,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "  Gospel  of  the 
Egyptians,"  or  Essenes,  and  such  like,  on  the  other.  That  the 
"  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  "  spoke  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  according  to  the  flesh,  and  that  it  taught  nothing 
about  his  miracles,  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  other  such 

i  "  Dogma  of  the  Deity  of  Jeeoa  Christ,''  p.  41. 
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prodigies,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  That  the  ^^  Sciiptores  "  of  the 
Essenes  contained  the  whole  legend  of  the  Angel-Messiah,  which 
was  afterwards  added  to  the  history  of  Jesns,  making  him  a  Chsibt, 
or  an  Anointed  Angdy  is  a  probability  almost  to  a  certain^.  Do  we 
now  understand  how  all  the  traditions  and  legends,  ori^nally  In- 
dian^  escaping  from  the  great  focns  through  Egypt^  were  able  to 
reach  Judea,  Greece  and  Home  \ 

To  continne  with  our  subject,  "  why  Christianity  prospered,'' 
we  must  now  speak  of  another  great  support  to  the  cause,  «.  e^ 
PerseciUion.    Ernest  de  Bunsen,  speaking  of  Buddha,  says : 

"  His  religion  has  never  been  propagated  by  the  sword.  It  has  been  effected 
entirely  by  the  influence  of  peaceable  and  persevering  devotees." 

Can  we  say  as  much  for  what  is  termed  '*  the  religion  of  Christ  F' 

No  I  this  religion  has  had  the  aid  of  the  sword  and  firebrand,  the 

rack  and  tlie  thumb-screw.     ^'Persecution  "  is  to  be  seen  written  on 

the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  time  of  Constantino  even 

to  the  present  day.'     This  Christian  emperor  and  saint  was  the  first 

to  check  free-thought. 

**  We  search  in  vain/'  (says  M.  Kenan),  "  in  the  coUection  of  Roman  laws  l#- 
fare  Oa/utaniine,  for  any  enactment  aimed  at  free  thought,  or  in  the  history  of 
the  emperors,  for  a  persecution  of  abstract  doctrine.  Not  a  single  soeaiU  was 
disturbed.  Men  whom  the  Middle  Ages  would  have  burned — such  as  Qaleo,  Lo- 
cian.  Plotinus — lived  in  peace,  protected  by  the  law.*'* 

Bom  and  educated  a  pagan,  Constantine  embraced  the  Christian 
faith  from  the  following  motives.  Having  committed  horrid  crimes, 
in  fact,  having  committed  murders,'  and, 

"  When  he  would  have  had  his  (Pagan)  priests  purge  him  by  8acriflce»  of 
these  horrible  murders,  and  could  not  have  his  purpose  (for  they  answered 
plainly,  it  lay  not  in  their  power  to  cleanse  him)*  he  lighted  at  last  upon  aa 
EgifpUan  who  came  out  of  Iberia,  and  being  persuaded  by  him  that  the  Chris- 
tian  faith  was  of  force  to  wipe  away  every  sin,  were  it  ever  so  heinous,  he  em- 
brsced  willingly  at  whatever  the  Egyptian  told  him."* 


>  Adherenti  of  the  old  religfon  of  Bnaaim 
have  been  peraecated  in  that  ooontry  within 
the  pMt  year,  and  even  in  enlightened  Eng- 
land, a  gentleman  has  been  penecated  by  goy- 
emment  officials  becaoae  he  belieyes  in  neither 
a  pen>onal  Qod  or  a  personal  Devil. 

>  Rcnan,  Hlbbert  Lectores,  p.  S2. 

>  The  following  are  the  name*  of  hia  Tie- 
tims  : 

MaxlmiHU,         Hl^  wife's  father,  ▲  d.  »10 

Bassianos,         His  sister^s  hosband,    a.d.  814 
liclnios,  His  nephew,  a.d.  819 

Faosta,  His  wife.  a.d.  880 

S<^ter,  His  former  friend,         a.d.  821 

Llcinios,  His  sieter^s  husband,     a.d.  826 

Crlspas,  His  own  son,  a.d.  896 

Dr.  Lardner,  in  speaking  of  the  marders 


committed  by  this  Chrifftian  aaint,  la 
■trained  to  say  that :  "The  death  of  CiiipBala 
altogether  without  any  good  excnae,  eo  like- 
wise is  the  death  of  the  yoang  Udnianoa, 
who  coold  not  have  been  more  than  a  little 
aboTe  eleven  years  of  age,  and  appears  not  to 
have  been  chaiged  with  any  faalt,  and  coald 
hardly  be  suspected  of  any." 

4  The  Emperor  Nero  coold  not  be  baptikatd 
and  b«  initiated  into  Psgan  Mysteries— as 
Constantine  was  initiated  into  those  of  the 
Christians — on  accoant  of  the  morder  of  hia 
mother.  And  he  did  not  dare  to  eompd— 
which  he  certsinly  coold  have  done 
priests  to  initiate  him. 

•  Zosimoa,  in  Socratea,  lib.  UL  ch.  zt 
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MonB.  Dupais,  speaking  of  this  conversion,  says : 

"  Constantine,  soiled  with  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  stained  with  the  blood  of 
his  wife,  after  repeated  perjuries  and  assassinations,  presented  himself  before 
the  heathen  priests  in  order  to  be  absolved  of  so  many  outrages  he  had  committed. 
He  was  answered,  that  amongst  the  various  kinds  of  expiations,  there  was  none 
which  could  expiate  so  many  crimes,  and  that  no  religion  whatever  could  offer 
efficient  protection  against  the  justice  of  the  gods  ;  and  Constantine  was  em- 
peror. One  of  the  courtiers  of  the  palace,  who  witnessed  the  trouble  and  agita- 
tion of  his  mind,  torn  by  remorse,  which  nothing  could  appease,  informed  him, 
that  the  evil  he  was  suffering  was  not  without  a  remedy  ;  tliat  there  existed  in 
the  religion  of  the  Christians  certain  purifications,  which  expiated  every  kind  of 
misdeeds,  of  whatever  nature,  and  in  whatsoever  number  they  were :  that  one 
of  the  promises  of  the  religion  was,  that  whoever  was  converted  to  it,  as  impious 
and  as  great  a  villain  as  he  might  be,  could  hope  that  his  crimes  were  immediately 
forgotten.  *  From  that  moment,  Constantine  declared  himself  the  protector  of  a 
sect  which  treats  great  criminals  with  so  much  lenity.*  He  was  a  great  villain, 
who  tried  to  lull  himself  with  illusions  to  smother  his  remorse."* 

By  the  delay  of  baptism,  a  person  who  had  accepted  the  true 
faith  could  venture  freely  to  indulge  their  passions  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this  world,  while  they  still  retained  in  their  own  hands  the  means 
of  salvation ;  therefore,  we  find  that  Constantino,  although  he  a<v 
oepted  the  faith,  did  not  get  baptized  until  ho  was  on  his  death-bed, 
as  he  wished  to  continue,  as  long  as  possible,  the  wicked  life  he  was 
leading.     Mr.  Gibbon,  speaking  of  him,  says : 

*'  The  example  and  reputation  of  Constantine  seemed  to  countenance  the 
delay  of  baptism.  Future  tjrrants  were  encouraged  to  believe,  that  the  innocent 
blood  which  they  might  shed  in  a  long  reign  would  instantly  be  washed  away 
in  the  waters  of  regeneration  ;  and  the  abuse  of  religion  dangerously  under- 
mined the  foundations  of  moral  virtue."^ 


t  **T1ie  ncnment  of  bapdnn  was  nippoMd 
to  eoDtain  a  fall  and  abaolata  expiation  of  sin ; 
and  the  soul  waa  inatantly  restored  to  ita 
original  parity  4nd  enUtled  to  the  promiae  of 
•iemal  aalvation.  Among  the  proaeljtea  of 
Chrlatlanity,  there  were  many  who  Judged  It 
hnpradeni  to  precipitate  a  salataiy  rite,  which 
eoald  not  be  repeated.  By  the  delay  of  their 
baptiam,  they  coald  ventare  freely  to  indulge 
their  paaaiona  in  the  enjoymenta  of  this  world, 
while  they  still  retained  in  their  own  hands 
the  means  of  a  sare  and  speedy  absolution.'* 
(Gibbon  :  11.  pp.  278,  878.) 

*  "  Constantine,  as  he  was  praying  aboat 
noon-:*4e,  Qod  showed  him  a  yision  In  the 
sky,  which  was  the  sign  of  the  cross  liTely 
tgaied  in  the  air,  with  this  inscription  on 
it:  *In  hoc  yinco;*  that  is,  *By  this  over- 
come.' '*  This  is  the  story  as  related  by  Sose- 
bioa  (Life  of  Constantine,  lib.  1,  ch.  xxii.),  bat 
It  most  be  remembered  that£osebias  acknowl- 
•dged  that  he  told  falsehoods.  That  night 
Christ  appeared  onto  Constantine  in  his  dream, 
and  commanded  him  to  make  the  flgare  of  the 


croaa  which  be  had  aean,  and  to  wear  It  la 
bia  teiifMr  when  be  want  to  battle  with  his 
enemiea.  (Bee  Soaeblu*  Ufa  of  OooataatiiMw 
lib.  1,  ch.  zziiL  Bat  tiao,  Soentea:  loQlr 
HiaL,  lib.  1,  ch.  IL) 

•  Dapaia,  p.  40S. 

<  Gibbon's  Borne,  rol.  tt.  p.  878.  The 
FMhers,  who  eensaied  thia  criminal  delay, 
ooald  not  deny  the  certain  and  Tictorkma  effi- 
cacy even  of  a  death-bed  baptism.  The  In- 
geniooa  rhetoric  of  (?hrysoetom  (a.d.  847-407) 
coald  find  only  three  aignmenta  against  theat 
prudent  Christiana.  1.  **  That  we  ahoold  love 
and  pursue  virtue  for  her  own  sake,  and  not 
merely  for  the  reward.  8.  That  we  may  be 
surprised  by  death  without  an  opportunity  of 
baptism,  a  That  although  we  shall  be  placed 
in  heaven,  we  shall  only  twinkle  like  littto 
stars,  when  compared  to  the  suns  of  rigfata- 
ousneM  who  have  run  their  appointed  coana 
wich  labor,  with  success,  and  with  gloiy.** 
(Chxysostom  in  Bpist.  ad  Hebmoa.  HomlL  zllL 
(^poted  in  Gibbon*s  **  Borne,"  I1.878L) 
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Exusebins,  in  his  ^^  Life  of  CouBtantine,"  tells  hb  that  * 

"  When  he  thought  that  he  was  near  hie  death,  he  confessed  his  siiis»  desiriiig 
pardon  for  them  of  God,  and  was  baptized. 

"  Before  doing  so,  he  assembled  the  bishops  of  Nicomedia  together,  and  spake 
thus  unto  them : 

"  '  Brethren,  the  salvation  which  I  have  earnestly  desired  of  God  these  many 
years,  I  do  now  this  day  expect.  It  is  time  therefore  that  we  should  be  sealed 
and  signed  with  the  badge  of  inmiortality.  And  though  I  proposed  to  receive  it 
in  the  river  Jordan,  m  which  our  Saviour  for  our  example  was  baptized,  yet  God, 
knowing  what  is  fittest  for  me,  hath  appointed  that  I  shall  receive  it  in  this 
place,  ihertfore  lei  me  not  be  delayed.'  *' 

"And  so,  after  the  service  of  baptism  was  read,  they  baptized  him  with  all 
the  ceremonies  belonging  to  this  mysterious  sacrament.  80  that  Constantine 
was  the  first  of  aU  the  emperors  who  was  regenerated  by  the  new  birth  of  bap- 
tism, and  that  was  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross."* 

When  Constantine  had  heard  the  good  news  from  the  Christian 
monk  from  Egypt,  he  commenced  by  conferring  many  dignities  on 
the  Christians,  and  those  only  who  were  addicted  to  Christianity, 
he  made  governors  of  his  provinces,  &c.'  He  then  issaed  edicts 
against  heretics, — i.  e.^  those  who,  like  Arins,  did  not  believe  that 
Christ  was  "  of  one  svhstance  with  the  Father^^^  and  others  —  call- 
ing them  "  enemies  of  tmth  and  eternal  life,"  "  anthers  and  coundl- 
lors  of  death,"  &c."  He  "  comma/nded  hy  law  "  that  none  shoald 
dare  "  to  meet  at  conventicles,"  and  that  "  all  places  where  they 
were  wont  to  keep  their  meetings  shonld  be  demoliehedy'^  or  "  con- 
fiscated to  the  Catholic  chnrch  ;"*  cmd  Gonstcmtine  was  emperor. 
"  By  this  means,"  says  Ensobius,  "  such  as  maintained  doctrines 
and  opinions  contrary  to  the  churchy  were  suppressed.^^* 

This  Constantine,  says  Eusebins  : 

"  Caused  his  image  to  be  engraven  on  his  gold  coins,  in  the  form  of  prayer, 
with  his  hands  joined  together,  and  looking  up  towards  Heaven."  "And  over 
divers  gates  of  his  palace,  he  was  drawn  praying,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  heaven.  "• 

After  his  death,  "  eflBgies  of  this  blessed  man  "  were  engraved 
on  the  Koman  coins,  "  sitting  in  and  driving  a  chariot,  and  a  hand 
reached  down  from  heaven  to  receive  and  take  him  np."' 

The  hopes  of  wealth  and  honors,  the  example  of  an  emperor, 
his  exhortations,  his  irresistible  smiles,  diflEused  conviction  among 

>  Lib.  4,  chs.  Ixi.  and  bdl.,  and  Socrates :  Plato  places  the  ferodoiui  tyranta  in  the 
Seel.  Hist.,  lib.  8,  ch.  zxvi.  Tartanu,  snch  ae  Ardiacns  of  Pamphylla,  who 

>  BnsebioB  :  life  of  Constantine,  lib.  8,  ch.  had   alain  his  own  father,  a  venerable  old 
zliii.  man,  also  an   elder  brother,  and  was  stained 

*  Ibid.  lib.  8,  ch.  bdL  with  a  great  many  other  crimes.    Ck)nBtantine, 
«  Ibid.  lib.  8,  ch  IxiiL  oovered  with  similar  crimes,  was  better  treated 

*  Ibid.  lib.  8,  ch.  IxiT.  by  the  Christians,  who  have  sent  him  to  hea* 

*  Ibid.  lib.  4,  ch.  XV.  and  §aintsd  him  besides. 
« Ibid.  ch.  IxiU. 
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the  venal  and  obsequioos  crowds  which  unsually  fill  the  apart- 
ments of  a  palace,  and  as  the  lower  ranks  of  society  are  governed 
by  example,  the  conversion  of  those  who  possessed  any  eminence 
of  birth,  of  power,  or  of  riches,  was  soon  foUowed  hy  dependent 
nhvltitudee,  Constantino  passed  a  law  which  gave  freedom  to  all 
the  slaves  who  should  embrace  Christianity,  and  to  those  who  were 
not  slaves,  he  gave  a  white  garment  and  twenty  pieces  of  gold, 
npon  their  embracing  the  Christian  faith.  The  common  people 
were  tYiwa  jpv/rckased  at  such  an  easy  rate  that,  in  one  year,  twdvs 
thottsand  men  were  baptized  (U  Rome^  besides  a  propoilionable 
number  of  women  and  children/ 

To  suppress  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  which  were  contrary 
to  Christianity,  the  Christian  emperors  published  edicts.  The 
respective  decrees  of  the  emperors  Constantino  and  Theodosius,' 
generally  ran  in  the  words,  "  that  all  writings  adverse  to  the  claims 
of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  possession  of  whomsoever  they 
should  be  found,  should  be  committed  to  the  fire,"  as  the  pious  em- 
perors would  not  that  those  things  tending  to  provoke  God  to 
wrath,  should  be  allowed  to  offend  the  minds  of  the  piously  dis- 
poseQ. 

The  following  is  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  of  this 
purport : 

"We  decree,  therefore,  that  all  writings,  whatever,  which  Porphyry  or  any 
one  else  hath  written  against  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  possession  of  whomso- 
ever they  shall  be  found  should  be  committed  to  the  fire  ;  for  we  would  not 
suffer  any  of  those  things  so  much  as  to  come  to  men's  ears,  which  tend  to  pro- 
voke Gk>d  to  wrath  and  offend  the  minds  of  the  pi<nu."* 

A  similar  decree  of  the  emperor  for  establishing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  concludes  with  an  admonition  to  all  who  shall  object 
to  it,  that, 

"  Besides  the  condemnation  of  divine  justice,  they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  se- 
vere penalties,  which  our  authority,  guided  by  heavenly  wisdom,  may  think 
proper  to  inflict  upon  them."* 

This  orthodox  emperor  (Theodosius)  considered  every  heretic 
(as  he  called  those  who  did  not  believe  as  he  and  his  ecclesiastics 
professed)  a  rebel  against  the  supreme  powers  of  heaven  and  of 

>  Gibbon*8  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  274.  civil  rites  of  all  apostates  from  CbriBtlanity 

*  '*  Theodoeins,  though  a  professor  of  the  and    of     the    Ennomians,   the    sentence    of 

orthodox  Christian  faith,  was  not  baptized  till  death  on  the  Manicheans,  and  Quart o-decimana, 

880,  and  his  behavior  after  that  period  stamps  all  prove  this/'     (Chambers's  Bncydo.,  art. 

him  as  one  of  the  most  cruel   and  vindictive  Theodosius.) 

persecQtors  who  ever  t^ore  the  purple.      His  *  Quoted  in  Taylor's  Syntagma,  p.  54. 

arbitrary  establishment  of  the  Nicene  faith  *  Gibbon*s  Bome,  vol.  Ul.  p.  81. 

over  the  whole  empire,  the  deprivation  of 
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earth  (he  being  one  of  the  anpreme  powers  of  earth),  and  each  of 
ike  powers  might  exercise  their  peculiar  jurisdiction  (voer  the  9afd 
and  body  of  t/ie  guilty. 

The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Oonstantinople  had  ascertained 
the  triie  standard  of  the  faith,  and  the  ecdeaiastica^  who  governed 
the  conscience  of  Theodosiue^  suggested  the  most  effectual  methods 
of  persecution.  In  the  space  of  fifteen  years  he  promulgated  at 
least  fifteen  severe  edicts  against  the  heretics,  nwre  especially 
against  tJwse  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.^ 

Arius  (the  presbyter  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  Chapter 
XXXV.,  as  declaring  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  father  must 
be  older  tJuin  his  son)  was  excom/municaied  for  his  so-called  heretic 
col  notions  concerning  the  Trinity.  His  followers,  who  were  very 
numerous,  were  called  Arians.  Their  writings,  if  they  had  been 
permitted  to  exists*  would  undoubtedly  contain  the  lamentable  story 
of  the  persecution  which  affected  the  church  under  the  reign  of  the 
impious  Emperor  Theodosius. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  people  were  persecuted  by  orders  of  Con- 
etantius,  and  these  orders  were  more  than  obeyed  by  Alacedonius. 
The  civil  and  military  powers  were  ordered  to  obey  his  commands ; 
the  consequence  was,  he  disgraced  the  reign  of  Constantius.  '^The 
rites  of  baptism  were  conferred  on  women  and  children,  who,  for 
that  purpose,  had  been  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  friends  and  pa- 
rents; the  mouths  of  the  communicants  were  held  open  by  a 
wooden  engine,  while  the  consecrated  bread  was  forced  down  their 
throats ;  the  breasts  of  tender  virgins  were  either  burned  with  red- 
hot  egg-shells,  or  inhumanly  compressed  between  sharp  and  heavy 
boards.""  The  principal  assistants  of  Macedonius  —  the  tool  of 
Constantius  —  in  the  work  of  persecution,  were  the  two  bishops 
of  Nicomedia  and  Cyzicus,  who  were  esteemed  for  their  virtues,  and 
especially  for  their  charity.* 

Julian,  the  successor  of  Constantius,  has  described  some  of  the 
theological  calamities  which  afflicted  the  empire,  and  more  espec- 
iall}'  in  the  East,  in  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  was  the  slave  of  his 
own  passions,  and  of  those  of  his  eunuchs :  '^  Many  were  imprisoned, 
and  persecuted,  and  driven  into  exile.  Whole  troops  of  those  who 
are  styled  heretics  were  massacred,  particularly  at  Cyzicus,  and 
at  Satnosata.      In  Papblagonia,  Bithynia,  Gallatia,  and  in  many 

1  Qibbon'8  Borne,  vol.  iiL  pp.  91,  9SL  *  Oibboo*0  Rome,  ▼oL  U.  p.  aOO. 

*  All  their  writiiigs  were  ordered  to  be  de-  *  n>id.  note  154. 
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other  provinces,  towns  and  villages  were  laid  waste,  and  utterly 
destroyed."* 

Persecutions  in  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  were  inflicted  on  the 
heathen  in  most  every  part  of  the  then  known  world.  Even  among 
the  Norwegians,  the  Christian  sword  was  unsheathed.  They  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  worship  of  their  forefathers,  and  numbers  of  them 
died  real  martyrs  for  their  faith,  after  sufiering  the  most  cruel  tor- 
ments from  their  persecutors.  It  was  by  sheer  compulsion  that  the 
Norwegians  embraced  Christianity.  The  reign  of  Olaf  Tryggvason, 
a  Christian  king  of  Norway,  was  in  fact  entirely  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  the  new  faith,  by  means  the  most  revolting  to  hu- 
manity. His  general  practice  was  to  enter  a  district  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  force,  summon  a  Thing^  and  give  the  people  the  al- 
ternative of  fighting  with  him,  or  of  being  baptized.  Most  of  them, 
of  course,  preferred  baptism  to  the  risk  of  a  battle  with  an  adversary 
so  well  prepared  for  combat ;  and  the  recusants  were  tortured  to 
death  with  fiend-like  ferocity,  and  their  estates  confiscated.* 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  "  why  Christianity  prospered." 

■Julian:  Bpistol.  lii.  p.  496.     Quoted   in  Btrlking  their  shieldi  with  tliair  dnwn  tworda. 
Gibbon's  Borne,  vol.  ii.  p.  860.  •  See  MaUet*t  Noith«m  Antlqaltfaa,  pp.  180, 

'  "  Thing  **— a  general  aaeemblj  of  the  free-  86}L,  and  470. 
men,  who  gave  their  aaaent  to  a  meaanre  bj 


NoTB.— The  learned  Christian  historian  Pagi  endeavors  to  smoothe  orer  the  crimes  of  Oon- 
■tantine.  He  says  :  '*  As  for  those  few  murders  (which  Basebins  says  nothing  about),  liad  he 
thonght  it  worth  his  while  to  refer  to  them,  he  would  perhaps,  with  Baronius  himself  have  said, 
that  the  young  Lldnius  (his  infant  nephew),  although  the  fact  might  not  generally  have  been 
known,  had  most  likely  been  an  accomplice  in  the  treason  of  his  father.  That  as  to  the  murder 
of  his  son,  the  Bmperor  ia  rather  to  be  considered  as  unfortunate  than  as  criminal.  And  with 
respect  to  his  putting  bis  wife  to  death,  he  ought  to  be  pronounced  rather  a  Just  and  righteous  jndge. 
Aa  for  his  numerous  fi lends,  whom  Bntropins  informs  us  he  put  to  death  one  after  another,  we 
are  bound  to  believe  that  most  of  them  deserved  it,  and  they  were  found  out  to  have  abused 
the  Bmperor'a  too  great  credulity,  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  inordinate  wickedness,  and 
iaaatiable  avarice  ;  and  such  no  doubt  was  that  Sopatxr  the  ptiilospher,  who  was  at  last  put  to 
death  upon  the  accusation  of  Adlabius,  and  that  by  the  righteone  dli^pensation  of  God,  for  hia 
having  attempted  to  alienate  the  mind  of  Oonstantine  from  the  tme  religion."  {^Pagi  Ann,  SM, 
quoted  in  Latin  by  Dr.  Lardner,  vol.  ir.  p.  871,  in  hia  notes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uorntd  reader,  bat 
gives  no  rendering  into  Bnglish.) 
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THE  ANnQunr  of  paqak  beliqiohb. 

We  shall  now  compare  the  great  antiquity  of  the  sacred  boola 
and  religions  of  Paganism  with  those  of  the  Christian,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  original,  and  which  the  copy. 
Allusions  to  this  subject  have  already  been  made  throughout  this 
work,  we  shall  therefore  devote  as  little  space  to  it  here  as  possible. 

In  speaking  of  the  sacred  literature  of  India,  Prof.  Monier  Wil- 
liams says : 

**  SaDskrit  literature,  embracing  as  it  does  nearly  every  branch  of  knowledge 
is  entirely  deficient  in  one  department.  It  is  wholly  destitute  of  trustworthy 
historical  records.  Hence,  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  lives  of  ancient  In- 
dian authors,  and  the  dates  of  their  most  celebrated  works  cannot  be  fixed  with 
certainty.  A  fair  coujcctare,  however,  may  be  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  most 
ancient  with  the  more  modem  compositions,  and  estimating  the  period  of  tioM 
required  to  effect  the  changes  of  structure  and  idiom  observable  in  the  language. 
In  this  manner  we  may  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  hymns  of  the  Veda  were 
probably  composed  by  a  succession  of  poets  at  different  dates  between  1500  and 
1000  years  b.  c."» 

Prof.  Wm.  D.  Whitney  shows  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Vedic 
hymns  from  the  fact  that, 

"  The  language  of  the  Vedas  is  an  oldar  dialect,  varying  very  considerably, 
both  in  its  grammatical  and  lexical  character,  from  the  classical  Sanscrit" 

And  M.  de  Coulanges,  in  his  "  Ancient  City,"  says : 

"We  learn  from  the  hymns  of  the  Vedas,  which  are  certainly  very  ancient, 
and  from  the  laws  of  Manu,"  "  what  the  Aryans  of  the  east  Uiought  nearly 
thirty-five  centuries  ago.*** 

That  the  Vedas  are  of  very  high  antiquity  is  unquestionable ; 
but  however  remote  we  may  place  the  period  when  they  were  writ- 
ten, we  must  necessarily  presuppose  that  the  Hindostanic  race  had 


>  Williams'  HiDdaiem,  p.  19.    See  also,  Prof,  had  reached  in  Upanishada  the  loftleat  hoighti 

Max  MtUIer'a  Lectures  on  the  Origin  of  Re-  of  philoaophy.'* 
Ugion,  pp.  145-168,  and  p.  87,  where  he  speaka  *  The  Ancient  City,  p.  18. 

of  **  the  Hindus,  who,  thousands  of  years  ago, 
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already  attained  to  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  civilization, 
otherwise  men  capable  of  framing  such  doctrines  could  not  have 
been  found.  Now  this  state  of  civilization  must  necessarily  have 
been  preceded  by  several  centuries  of  barbarism,  during  which  we 
cannot  possibly  admit  a  more  refined  faith  than  the  popular  belief 
in  elementary  deities. 

We  shall  see  in  our  next  chapter  that  these  very  ancient  Vedic 
hynms  contain  the  origin  of  the  legend  of  the  Virgin-bom  Qod  and 
Saviour,  the  great  benefactor  of  mankind,  who  is  finally  put  to 
death,  and  rises  again  to  life  and  immortality  on  the  third  day. 

The  Geetaa  and  Puromas^  although  of  a  comparatively  modern 
date,  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  nevertheless  composed  of  matter 
to  be  found  in  the  two  great  epic  poems,  the  Romuiyima  and  the 
Maluihhwrata,  which  were  written  many  centnries  before  the  time 
assigned  as  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ  Jesus.' 

The  Pali  sacred  books,  which  contain  the  legend  of  the  virgin- 
bom  God  and  Saviour  —  Sommona  Cadom  —  are  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  316  b.  c* 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  religion  known  as  Buddhism, 
and  which  con-esponds  in  such  a  striking  maimer  with  Christianity, 
has  now  existed  for  upwards  of  twenty-four  hundred  years." 

Prof.  Rhys  Davids  says  : 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  PUdkM  (the  sacred  books  which 
contain  the  legend  of '  The  Buddha '),  now  extant  in  Ceylon,  are  substantially  iden- 
tical with  the  books  of  the  Southern  Canon,  as  settled  at  the  Council  of  Patna 
about  the  year  250  b.  c*  As  no  works  would  have  been  received  into  the  Canon 
which  were  not  then  believed  to  be  very  old,  the  PitakoB  may  be  approximately 
placed  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c,  and  parts  of  them  possibly  reach  back  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  time  of  Gktutama  himself."* 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Persiams^  which  corresponds  in  so 
very  many  respects  with  that  of  the  Christians,  was  established  by 
Zoroaster — who  was  undoubtedly  a  Brahman* — and  is  contained 


>  See  Monier  Williams^  HindaiBm,  pp.  100, 
110,  and  Indian  WiBdom,  p.  403. 

*  See  Isis  Unveiled,  vol.  ii.  p.  576,  for  the 
•nthority  of  Prof.  Max  MQiler. 

*  **  The  religion  known  a«  Bnddhism— flrom 
the  title  of  'The  Bnddha,*  meaning  *The 
Wise,'  *  The  Enlightened  '—has  now  existed 
for  2460  years,  and  may  he  said  to  be  the 
prevailing  religion  of  the  world/'  (Chambers's 
Sncyclo.) 

«  This  Conncil  was  assembled  by  Asoka  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  The  name 
of  this  king  is  honored  wherever  the  teachings 
of  Baddha  tiave  spread,  and  is  reverenced 
from  the  Volga  to  Japan,  from  Ceylon  and 


Siam  to  the  borders  of  Mongolia  and  Siberia. 
Like  his  Christian  prototype  Constantino,  he 
was  converted  by  a  miracle.  After  his  oon> 
version,  which  took  place  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign,  he  became  a  very  sealons  supporter 
of  the  new  religion.  He  himself  bnilt  many 
monasteries  and  dagabas,  and  provided  many 
monks  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  he 
encouraged  those  about  his  court  to  do  the 
same.  He  published  edicts  throughout  his 
empire,  enjoining  on  all  his  sabjects  morality 
and  justice. 

•  Rhys  I>aTidB'  Baddhlam,  p.  10. 

•  See  Chapter  VIL 
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in  the  Zejid-Avestay  their  sacred  book  or  Bible.  This  book  is  ver; 
ancient.  Prof.  Max  Miiller  speaks  of  ^'  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Zoroastrians  "  as  being  '^  older  in  its  language  than  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  Cyrus  (b.  o.  560),  Darius  (b.  o.  520),  andJKerxes  (b.  c. 
485)  those  ancient  Kings  of  Persia,  who  knew  that  they  were  kings 
by  the  gi-ace  of  Auramazda,  and  who  placed  his  sacred  image  high 
on  the  mountain-records  of  Behistun."*  That  ancient  book,  or  its 
fragments,  at  least,  have  survived  many  dynasties  and  kingdoms, 
and  is  still  believed  in  by  a  small  remnant  of  the  Persian  race, 
now  settled  at  Bombay,  and  known  all  over  the  world  by  the  name 
of  Parsees.' 

^^  The  Babylonian  and  Phenidan  sacred  books  date  back  to  a 
fabulous  antiquity  ; '"  and  so  do  the  sacred  books  and  religion  of 
Egypt. 

Prof.  MahaflEy,  in  his  "  Prolegomena  to  Ancient  History,"  says : 

''  There  is  indeed  hardly  a  great  and  fniitful  idea  in  the  Jewish  or  ChiistiaQ 
■ystems  which  has  not  its  analogy  in  the  Egyptian  faith,  and  aU  ihete  IheaHogieal 
conceptions  pervade  the  oldest  religion  of  Egypt  "^ 

The  worship  of  Osiris,  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  must  tiave  been  of 
extremely  ancient  date,  for  he  is  represented  as  "Judge  of  the 
Dead,"  in  sculptures  contemporary  with  the  building  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, centuries  before  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  bom.  Among 
the  many  hieroglyphic  titles  which  accompany  his  figure  in  those 
sculptures,  and  in  many  other  places  on  the  walls  of  temples  and 
tombs,  are,  "  Lord  of  Life,"  "  The  Eternal  Ruler,"  "  Manif ester 
of  Good,"  ''  Revealer  of  Truth,"  "  Full  of  Goodness  and  Truth," 
etc. 

In  speaking  of  the  "  Myth  of  Osiris,"  Mi\  Bonwick  says : 

"  This  great  mystery  of  the  Eg3rptian8  demands  serious  consideration.  Its 
antiquity — its  universal  hold  upon  the  people  for  over  five  thousand  yeaiB— its 
identification  with  the  very  life  of  the  ndMon—and  its  marvelloiu  Ukenees  to  ths 
creed  of  modem  date,  unite  in  exciting  the  greatest  interest.*'' 


>  XtUier :  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Re- 
ligion, p.  235. 

*  This  small  tribe  of  Persians  were  driven 
from  their  native  land  by  the  Moliammedan 
conquerors  under  the  Khalif  Omar,  in  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era.  Adhering;  to  the 
ancient  religion  of  Persia,  wtiich  resembles 
that  of  the  Veda,  and  bringing  with  them  the 
records  of  their  faith,  the  Zend-Avesta  of  their 
propnet  Zoroaster,  they  settled  down  in  the 
neigkborhood  of  Surat,  about  one  thousand  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  became  great  mer- 
chants and  shipbuilders.  For  two  or  three 
•entoxles.  we  know  little  of    their    history. 


Their  religion  prevented  them  from  making 
proselytes,  and  they  never  multiplied  within 
themselves  to  any  extent,  nor  did  they  amal- 
gamate with  the  Hindoo  population,  so  that 
even  now  their  number  only  amounts  to  about 
seventy  thousand.  Nevertheless,  from  their 
busy,  enterprising  habits,  in  which  they  emulate 
Europeans,  they  form  an  importmnt  section 
of  the  population  of  Bombay  and  Weeteni 
India. 

>  Movers  :  Quoted  in  Dunlap's  Spirit  Hilt, 
p.  961. 

«  Prolegomena,  p.  417. 

•  Bonwick's  Egyptian  BeUef,  p.  t&L 
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This  myth,  and  that  of  Isis  and  Horns,  were  known  before  the 
Pyramid  time.* 

The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mother  in  Egypt — ^from  which 
country  it  was  imported  into  Europe" — dates  back  thousands  of 
years  b.  o.    Mr.  Bonwick  says : 

"  In  all  probability  she  was  worshiped  three  thousand  years  before  Moses 
wrote.  'Isis  nursing  her  child  Horns,  was  represented/  says  Mariette  Bey,  '  at 
least  six  thousand  years  ago.'  We  read  the  name  of  Isis  on  monuments  of  the 
fourth  dynasty,  and  she  lost  none  of  her  popularity  to  the  close  of  the  empire." 

"  The  Egyptian  Bible  is  by  far  the  most  ancient  of  all  holy  books."  "  Plata 
was  told  that  Egypt  possessed  hymns  dating  back  ten  thousand  years  before  his 
time."» 

Bunsen  says : 

"  The  origin  of  the  ancient  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  '  Book  of  the  Dead,'  is^ 
anterior  to  Menes;  it  implies  that  the  system  of  Osirian  worship  and  mythdlogj 
was  already  formed."^ 

And,  says  Mr.  Bonwick : 

"  Besides  opinions,  we  have  facts  as  a  basis  for  arrivhig  at  a  conclusion,  and 
justifying  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Birch,  that  the  work  dated  from  a  period  long  an- 
terior to  the  rise  of  Ammon  worship  at  Thebes."* 

Now,  "  this  most  ancient  of  all  holy  books,"  establishes  the  fact 
that  a  virgin-bom  and  resurrected  Saviour  was  worshiped  in  Egypt 
thousands  of  year  before  the  time  of  Christ  Jesus. 

P.  Le  Page  Kenouf  says : 

"  The  earliest  monuments  which  have  been  discovered  present  to  us  the  wrp 
some  fully-developed  civilization  and  the  same  reUgian  as  Uie  later  monuments. 
.  .  .  The  gods  whose  names  appear  in  the  oldesi  tombs  were  worshiped  down 
to  the  Christian  times.  The  same  kind  of  priesthoods  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  tablets  of  Canopus  and  Rosetta  in  the  Ptolemaic  period  are  as  ancient  as 
the  pyramids,  and  more  ancient  than  any  pyramid  of  which  we  know  the 
date."* 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  We  have  just  seen 
that  "  the  development  of  the  One  God  into  a  Trinity"  pervades 
the  oldest  religion  of  Egypt,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  India. 
Prof.  Monier  Williams,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says : 

''It  should  be  observed  that  the  native  commentaries  on  the  Veda  often  al- 
lude to  thirty-three  gods,  which  number  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Rig- Veda. 
This  is  a  multiple  of  three,  which  is  a  sacred  number  constantly  appearing  in  the 
Hindu  religious  system.     It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  although  the  Tri-murti  is 

1  Bonwick'a  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  168.  «  Quoted  in  Ibid.  p.  188. 

*  Ibid.  p.  142,  and  King>  Qnoetica,  p.  71.  •  Ibid. 

*  Bonwick^s  Egyptian  Belief,  pp.  18^  140,  *  Benoof :  Religion  of  Ancient  Hgypt,  ^  81 
and  148. 
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sot  named  in  the  Yedic  hymns,  *  yet  the  Veda  is  the  real  soiirde  of  thia  Triad  of 
personifications,  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  Hindu  mythology.  This  much, 
at  least,  is  clear,  that  the  Vedic  poets  exhibited  a  tendency  to  group  aU  tha 
forces  and  energies  of  nature  under  three  heads,  and  the  assertion  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  gods  was  thirty-three,  amounted  to  saying  that  each  of  the  three  lead- 
ing personifications  was  capable  of  eleven  modifications/"* 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  legends  referred  to  in  this  work  is 
demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  they  were  found  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  continent  of  America,  by  die  first  Europeans  who  set  foot 
on  its  soil.  Now,  how  did  they  get  there?  Mr.  Lundy,  in  his 
^^  Monumental  Christianity,"  speaking  on  this  subject,  says : 

"  So  great  was  tlie  resemblance  between  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Christian 
Church  (viz. ,  that  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist)  and  those  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans ;  so  many  other  points  of  similarity,  also,  in  doctrine  existed,  as  to  the 
unity  of  God,  the  Triad,  the  Creation,  the  Incarnation  and  Sacrifice,  the  Resur- 
rection, etc.,  that  Herman  Witsius,  no  mean  scholar  and  thinker, was  induced  to 
believe  that  Christianity  had  been  preached  on  this  continent  by  some  one  of  the 
apostles,  perhaps  St.  Thomas,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  reported  to  have  carried 
the  Gospel  to  India  and  Tartary,  whence  he  came  to  America."' 

Some  writers,  who  do  not  think  that  St.  Thomas  could  have 
gotten  to  America,  believe  that  St.  Patrick,  or  some  other  saint^ 
must  have,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  reached  the  shores  of 
the  Western  continent,  and  preached  their  doctrine  there.*  Others 
have  advocated  the  devil  theory,  which  is,  that  the  devil,  being 
jealous  of  the  worship  of  Christ  Jesus,  set  up  a  religion  of  his  own, 
and  imitated,  nearly  as  possible,  the  religion  of  Christ.  All  of 
these  theories  being  untenable,  we  must,  in  the  words  of  Bumoof, 
the  eminent  French  Orientalist,  ^^  learn  one  day  that  all  ancient 
traditions  disfigured  by  emigration  and  legend,  hdong  to  the  history 
of  JndiaJ*^ 

That  America  was  inhabited  by  Asiatic  emigrants,  and  that  the 
American  legends  are  of  Asiatic  origin^  we  believe  to  be  indispu* 
table.     There  is  an  abundance  of  proof  to  this  effect.* 

In  contrast  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  sacred  books  and  relig- 
ions of  Paganism,  we  have  the  facts  that  the  Gospels  were  not 
written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  that  they  were 
WTitten  many  years  after  the  time  these  men  are  said  to  have  lived, 
and  that  they  are  full  of  interpolations  and  errors.     The  first  that 

1  That  is,  the  Tri-mnrti  Brahmft,  Vishnn  and  ship  of  the  three  members  of  the  Tri-mnrtl, 

Siva,  for  he  tcila  us  that  the  three  gods,  Indra,  BrahmA,  Vishnn  and  Siva,  is  to  be  found  In  Um 

Agni,  and  Surya,  constitute  the  Vedic  chief  period  of  the  epic  poems,   from  500  tc 

triad  of  Qods.    (Hinduism,  p.  SM.)     Again  be  b.  o.    (Ibid.  pp.  109,  110, 115.) 
t«l]s  us  that  the  idea  of  a  Tri-mnrti  was  flnt  '  Williams'  Hinduism,  p.  25. 

dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  Rig-Veda,  where  *  Monumental  Christianity,  p.  890. 

a  triad  of  principal  gods— Agni,  Indra  and  *  See  Mexican  Antiquitiet,  vol.  yL 

Sorya— is  recognized,    dbid.  p.  88.)    The  wor-  •  See  Appendix  A. 
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we  know  of  the  four  gospels  is  at  the  time  of  Irenseas,  who,  in  the 
second  century,  intimates  that  he  had  received  four  gospels,  as  au- 
thentic scriptures.  This  pious  forger  was  probably  the  author  of 
ihefourthy  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Besides  these  gospels  there  were  many  more  which  were  subse- 
quently deemed  apocryphal ;  the  narratives  related  in  them  of  Christ 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  were  stamped  as  forgeries. 

"  The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  "  is  believed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  biblical  scholars  of  the  present  day  to  be  the  oldest  of  the 
four,  and  to  be  made  up  principally  of  a  pre-existing  one,  called 
"  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews."  The  principal  difference  in  these 
two  gospels  being  that  "7%«  Oosjpd  of  the  Hefyrewa^^  commenced 
with  giving  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  from  David,  through  Joseph 
"  cbccording  to  ikejleahP  The  story  of  Jesus  being  bom  of  a  vir- 
gin wdB  not  to  be  fov/nd  ihere^  it  being  an  afterpiece,  originating 
either  with  the  writer  of  "  The  Oospd  according  to  Matthew,^^  or 
some  one  after  him,  and  was  evidently  taken  from  "  The  Gospel  of 
the  Egyptians. "  "  The  Ooapd  of  the  Hebrews  " — from  which,  we 
have  said,  the  Matthew  narrator  copied — was  a/n  intensely  Jewish 
gospel^  and  was  to  be  found  —  in  one  of  its  forms — among  the 
Ebionites,  who  were  the  narrowest  Jewish  Christians  of  the  second 
century.  "7^  Oospel  aocordvng  to  MaMhew^^  is,  therefore,  the 
most  Jewish  gospel  of  the  four ;  in  fact,  the  most  Jewish  book  in 
the  New  Testament,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
I^iU  of  James. 

Some  of  the  more  conspicuous  Jewish  traits,  to  be  found  in  this 
gospel,  are  as  follows : 

Jesus  is  sent  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israd.  The 
twelve  are  forbidden  to  go  among  the  Oentiles  or  the  SamaritWM. 
They  are  to  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  is  traced  back  to  Abraham^  and 
there  stops.'  The  works  of  the  law  are  frequently  insisted  on. 
There  is  a  superstitious  regard  for  the  Sabbathy  &c. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
—  in  its  present  form  —  until  the  year  173,  a.  d.  It  is  at  this  time, 
also,  that  it  is  iirst  ascribed  to  Matthew,  by  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis.  The  original  oracles  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
Ikowever, — which  were  made  use  of  by  the  author  of  our  present 


>  The  genealogy  which  traces  him  back  to      Ihii  Qoepel  he  ia  not  only  a  Xeaalah  aent  to 
Adam  (Luke  lit)  makes  his  religion  not  only      the  Jews,  bat  to  all  natioiis,  sooa  of  Adam. 
A  Jewiah,  bnt  a  OmtiU  one.     According  to 
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Gospel  of  Matthew, — were  written,  likely  enongb,  not  long  before 
the  destruction  of  JeroBalem,  but  the  Gospel  itself  dates  from  about 
A.  D.  100." 

"  Ths  Oospel  according  to  Luke  "  is  believed  to  come  next  —  in 
chronological  order  —  to  that  of  Matthew,  and  to  have  been  written 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  it.  The  author  was  2l foreigner^ 
as  his  writings  plainly  show  that  he  was  far  removed  from  the 
events  which  he  records. 

In  writing  his  Gospel,  the  author  made  use  of  that  of  Matthew, 
the  Gt)spel  of  the  Hebrews,  and  Marcion's  Gt)speL  He  must  have 
had,  also,  still  other  sources,  as  there  are  parables  peculiar  to  it, 
which  are  not  found  in  them.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  "  Prodigal  Son,^^  and  the  ^^Oood  Samarita/n?^  Other 
parables  peculiar  to  it  are  that  of  the  two  debtors ;  the  friend  bor^ 
rowing  bread  at  night ;  the  rich  man's  bams ;  Dives  and  Lazarus ; 
the  lost  piece  of  silver ;  the  unjust  steward ;  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican. 

Several  miracles  are  also  peculiar  to  the  Luke  narrator's  Gospel, 
the  raising  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son  being  the  most  remarkable. 
Perhaps  these  stories  were  delivered  to  him  orally^  and  perhaps  he  it 
the  author  of  them,  —  we  shall  never  know.  The  foundation  of  the 
legends,  however,  undoubtedly  came  from  the  ^^oertain  scriptures  " 
of  the  Essenes  in  Egypt.  The  principal  object  which  the  writer  of 
this  gospel  had  in  view  was  to  reconcile  PauUnism  and  the  more 
Jewish  forms  of  Christianity.* 

The  next  in  chronological  order,  according  to  the  same  school 
of  critics,  is  "The  Gospel  according  to  Mark."  This  gospel  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  within  ten  years  of  the  former,  and 
its  author,  as  of  the  other  two  gospels,  is  unknown.  It  was 
probably  written  at  Home,  as  the  Latinisms  of  the  author's  style, 
and  the  apparent  motive  of  his  work,  strongly  suggest  that  he  was 
a  Jewish  citizen  of  the  Eternal  City.  He  made  use  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  as  his  principal  authority,  and  probably  referred  to  that 
of  Luke,  as  he  has  things  in  common  with  Luke  only. 

The  object  which  the  writer  had  in  view,  was  to  have  a  neutral 
go-between,  a  compromise  between  Matthew  as  too  Petrine  (Jew- 
ish), and  Luke  as  too  Pauline  (Gentile).  The  different  aspects  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  were  found  to  be  confusing  to  believers,  and 
provocative  of  hostile  criticism  from  without ;  hence  the  idea  of 
writing  a  shorter  gospel,  that  should  combine  the  most  essential 
elements  of  both.     Luke  was  itself  a  compromise  between  the  op- 


1  8m  The  Bible  of  To-Day,  under ''  MaUhsw:'  •  See  Biid.  onder  **Xi(te.** 
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posing  Jewish  and  universal  tendencies  of  early  Christianity,  but 
Mark  endeavors  by  avoidance  and  omission  to  effect  what  Luke  did 
more  by  addition  and  contrast.  Luke  proposed  to  himself  to  open 
a  door  for  the  admission  of  Pauline  ideas  without  oflfending  Gentile 
Christianity ;  Mark,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  negative  spirit,  to  publish 
a  Gospel  which  should  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  either  party.  Hence 
his  avoidance  of  all  those  disputed  questions  which  disturbed  the 
church  dnring  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century.  The  gene- 
alogy of  Jesus  is  omitted ;  this  being  offensive  to  Gentile  Christians, 
and  even  to  some  of  the  more  liberal  Jadaizers.  The  supernatural 
birth  of  Jesus  is  omitted,  this  being  offensive  to  the  Ebonitish 
(extreme  Jewish)  and  some  of  the  Gnostic  Christians.  For  every 
Judaizing  feature  that  is  sacrificed,  a  universal  one  is  also  sacrificed. 
Hard  words  against  the  Jews  are  left  out,  but  wiiii  equal  care,  hard 
words  about  the  Gentiles.* 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth,  and  last  gospel,  that  ^'  according 
to  Johriy^  which  was  not  written  until  many  years  after  that  ^^  ac- 
cording to  Matthew." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  pass  from  the  Synoptic'  Gospels,"  says 
Canon  Westcott, "  to  the  fourth,  without  feeling  that  the  transition 
involves  the  passage  from  one  world  of  thought  to  another.  No 
familiarity  with  the  general  teachings  of  the  Gospels,  no  wide  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  is  sufiicient  to  destroy  the 
contrast  which  exists  in  form  and  spirit  between  the  earlier  and 
later  narratives." 

The  discrepancies  between  the  fourth  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
are  numerous.  If  Jesus  was  the  man  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  he  was 
not  the  mysterious  being  of  the  fourth.  If  his  ministry  was  only 
one  year  long,  it  was  not  three.  If  he  made  but  one  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  he  did  not  make  muny.  If  his  method  of  teaching  was 
that  of  the  Synoptics,  it  was  not  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  If  he 
was  the  Jew  of  Matthew,  he  was  not  the  AntirJew  of  John.* 


>  See  the  Bible  of  To-Day,  under  ♦•  Mark.'' 
'  **  Synoptics  ;''  the  Gospels  which  contain 
accoantfl  of  the  same  events—"  parallel  pas- 
aages,'*  as  they  are  culled— which  can  be  writ- 
ten Bide  by  side,  so  as  to  enable  ns  to  make  a 
general  view  or  gynopHs  of  all  the  three,  and  at 
the  nme  time  compare  them  with  each  other. 
Biohop  Marsh  says  :  *'  The  most  eminent  crit- 
ica  are  at  present  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
one  of  the  two  suppositions  must  necessarily 
be  adopted,  either  that  the  three  Evangelists 
copied  from  each  other,  or  that  all  the  three 
drew  from  a  common  source,  and  that  the 
motion  of  an  absolute  independence,  in  renpcct 


to  the  composition  of  the  three  flret  Gospels, 
is  no  longer  tenable." 

*  ''  On  opening  the  New  Testament  and 
comparing  the  impression  produced  by  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  or  Mark  with  that  by  the 
Gospel  of  John,  the  observant  eye  is  at  once 
Btrnck  with  as  salient  a  contrast  as  that  already 
indicated  on  turning  from  the  Moidheth  or 
Othello  of  Shakespeare  to  the  Comm  of  Miilon 
or  to  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene/*  (Francis  Tif- 
fany.) 

*-  To  learn  how  far  we  nay  trust  them  (the 
Ckwpels)  we  must  in  the  first  place  compare 
them  with  euch  other.    The  moment  we  do  so 
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Eyerjwhere  in  John  we  come  upon  a  more  developed  stage  of 
Christianity  than  in  the  Synoptics.  The  scene,  the  atmosphere,  is 
different.  In  the  Synoptics  Judaism,  the  Temple,  the  Law  and 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  are  omnipresent.  In  John  they  are  remote 
and  vague.  In  Matthew  Jesus  is  always  yearning  for  his  ovm  na- 
tion. In  John  he  has  no  other  sentiment  for  it  than  hats  and  soom. 
In  Matthew  the  sanction  of  the  Prophets  is  his  great  credential.  In 
John  his  dignity  can  tolerate  no  previous  approximation. 

"  Do  we  ask,"  says  Francis  Tiffany,  "  who  wrote  this  wondrous 
Gospel  ?  Mysterious  its  origin,  as  that  wind  of  which  its  author 
8pe£^,  which  bloweth  where  it  Usteth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
tibereof  and  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.  As 
with  the  Great  Unknown  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  Great  Unknown 
of  the  later  Isaiah,  the  ages  keep  his  secret.  The  first  absohUdy 
mdisputahle  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  hook  dates  /ram  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century. ^^ 

The  first  that  we  know  of  the  fouHh  Gospel,  for  certainty,  is 
at  the  time  of  Irenseus  (a.  d.  179).*  We  look  in  vain  for  an  ex- 
press recognition  of  the  four  canonical  Gospels,  or  for  a  distinct 
mention  of  any  one  of  them,  in  the  writings  of  St.  Clement  (▲.  d. 
96),  St.  Ignatius  (a.  d.  107),  St.  Justin  (a.  d.  140),  or  St.  Polycarp 
(a.  d.  108).  All  we  can  find  is  incidents  from  the  life  of  Jesus^ 
sayings,  etc. 

That  Irenseus  is  the  author  of  it  is  very  evident.  This  learned 
and  pious  forger  says : 

"John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  wrote  his  Gospel  to  confute  the  doctrina 
laMy  taught  by  Cerinthus,  and  a  great  while  before  bj  those  called  NicoIaitanB, 
a  branch  of  the  Gnostics ;  and  to  show  that  there  is  one  €k)d  who  made  all 
things  by  his  WORD :  and  not,  as  they  say,  that  there  is  one  the  Creator,  and 
another  the  Father  of  our  Lord :  and  one  the  Son  of  the  Creator,  and  another, 
even  the  Clirist,  who  descended  from  above  upon  the  Son  of  the  Creator,  and 
continued  impassible,  and  at  length  returned  to  his  pleroma  or  fulness.*** 

The  idea  of  God  having  inspired  fowr  different  men  to 
write  a  history  of  the  sams  transactions — or  rather,  of  many  dif- 


we  notice  that  the  fourth  stands  qoite  alone, 
while  the  Jirst  three  farm  a  tingle  gnmp^  not 
only  followinfi^  the  same  general  cocrse,  bat 
somctimcB  even  showing  a  verbal  agreement 
which  cannot  possibly  be  accidental/*  (The 
Bible  for  Learners,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.) 

1  "  Ireneens  in  iho  first  person  who  raentionB 
the  fonr  Gospels  by  name/'  (Hansen  :  Keys 
of  St.  Peter,  p.  828.) 

'*lrenseu8,  in  the  second  ceutary,  is  the  flrst 
of  the  fathers  who,  t  hoagh  he  has  nowhere  given 
OS  a  professed  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New 


Testament,  intimates  that  he  had  rtoeiTed  four 
Qoepels,  as  anthentic  Scriptorea,  the  aathora  of 
which  he  describee.'*  (Btv.  B.  Taylor :  Syn- 
tagma, p.  109.) 

''The  authorship  of  the yburM Gospel  hM 
been  the  sabject  of  much  learned  and  anxioni 
controversy  among  theologians.  Th«  eartteH^ 
and  only  very  important  external  teeUmony  im 
have  is  that  qf  Iben^bub  (a.d.  179.)"  (W.  B. 
Grey  :  The  Creed  qf  Chrietendomy  p.  160.) 

*  Againut  Heresies,  bk.  i  i.  ch.  xL  aec.  1. 
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f  erent  men  having  undertaken  to  write  such  a  history,  of  whom  God 
inspired  four  (ynhf  to  write  correctly,  leaving  the  others  to  their 
own  unaided  resources,  and  giving  us  no  test  by  which  to  distin- 
guish the  inspired  from  the  uninspired — certainly  appears  self-con- 
futing, and  anything  but  natural. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Irenseus  for  their  being  four  Gospels 
are  as  follows : 

"It  is  impossible  that  there  could  be  more  or  less  than /(?t<r.  For  there  are 
four  climates,  aDd/9t«r  cardinal  winds  ;  but  the  Gospel  is  the  pillar  and  founda- 
tion of  the  church,  and  its  breath  of  life.  The  ckutik  therefore  toaa  to  Aom  four 
pSUa/r%t  blomng  immortality  from  every  quarter,  and  giving  life  to  man.**^ 

It  was  by  this  Irenceus,  with  the  assistance  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Tertullian,  one  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  that  the  four  Gos- 
pels were  introduced  into  g&fieral  use  among  the  Christians. 

In  these  four  spurious  Gospels,  and  in  some  which  are  consid- 
ered Apocryphal — because  the  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea 
(a.  d.  365)  rejected  them — we  have  the  only  history  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Now,  if  all  accounts  or  narratives  of  Christ  Jesus  and 
his  Apostles  were  forgeries,  as  it  is  admitted  that  all  the  Apocryphal 
ones  were,  what  can  the  superior  character  of  the  received  Gospels 
prove  for  them,  but  that  they  are  merely  superiorly  executed  for- 
geries ?  The  existence  of  Jesus  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament 
outside  of  the  Gospels,  hut  hardly  an  incident  of  his  life  is  men- 
tioned,  hardly  a  sentence  that  he  spoke  has  been  preserved.  Paul, 
writing  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  after  his  death,  has  but  a 
single  reference  to  anything  he  ever  said  or  did. 

Beside  these  four  Gospels  there  were,  as  we  said  above,  many 
others,  for,  in  the  words  of  Mosheim,  the  ecclesiastical  historian : 

"  Not  long  after  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  several  histories  of  his  life 
and  doctrines,  full  of  pious  frauds  And  fabulous  wonders,  were  composed  by  per- 
sons whose  intentions,  perhaps,  were  not  bad,  but  whose  writings  discovered  the 
greatest  superstition  and  ignorance.  Nor  was  this  all ;  productions  appeared^ 
vhich  tsere  imposed  upon  the  world  by  fraudulent  men,  a«  t?ie  writings  of  the  holy 
apostles"* 

Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says : 

*' There  never  was  any  period  of  time  in  all  ecclesiastical  history,  in  which 
so  many  rank  heresies  were  publicly  professed,  nor  in  which  so  many  spurious 
books  were  forged  and  published  by  the  Christians,  under  the  names  of  Christ, 
and  the  Apostles,  and  the  Apostolic  writers,  as  in  those  primitive  ages.  Several 
of  these  forged  books  are  frequently  cited  and  applied  to  the  defense  of  Christiani^f, 
by  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the  same  ages,  as  true  and  genuine  pieces,"* 

>  Againit  Hereeies,  bk.  Ui  ch.  xL  wc  &  >  Midd]eton*8  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

>  Moeheim:  voL  1.  p.  109. 
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Archbishop  Wake  bUbo  admits  that : 

"  It  would  be  useless  to  insist  on  all  the  spurious  pieces  which  wete  attrftm 
ted  to  St.  Paul  alone,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity.  "> 

Some  of  the  "spurious  pieces  which  were  attributed  to  St. 
Paul,"  may  be  found  to  day  in  our  canonical  New  Testament,  and 
are  believed  by  many  to  be  the  word  of  God." 

The  learned  Bishop  Faustus,  in  speaking  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  ^ew  Testament^  says  : 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  New  Testament  was  not  written  hy  Christ  hunself, 
nor  by  his  apostles,  but  a  long  while  after  them,  by  some  unknown  persons,  who, 
lest  they  should  not  be  credited  when  they  wrote  of  affairs  they  were  little  ac- 
quainted with,  affixed  to  their  works  the  names  of  the  apostles,  or  of  such  as 
were  supposed  to  have  been  their  companions,  asserting  that  what  they  had  writ- 
ten themselves,  was  written  according  to  these  persons  to  whom  they  ascribed 
lt."» 

Again  he  says  : 

"Many  things  have  been  inserted  by  our  ancestors  in  the  speeches  of  our 
Lord,  which,  though  put  forth  under  his  name,  agree  not  with  his  faith  ;  ea- 
pecially  since — as  already  it  has  been  often  proved — these  things  were  not  writ- 
ten by  Christ,  nor  his  apostles,  but  a  long  while  after  their  assumption,  by  I 
know  not  what  sort  of  half  Jews,  not  even  agreeing  with  themselves,  who  made 
up  their  tale  out  of  reports  and  opinions  merely,  and  yet,  fathering  the  whole 
upon  tlie  names  of  the  apostles  of  the  Lord,  or  on  those  who  were  supposed  to 
follow  the  apostles,  they  mendaciously  pretended  that  they  had  written  their 
lies  and  conceits  according  to  them."* 

What  had  been  said  to  have  been  done  in  India,  was  said  by 
these  "  half-Jews  "  to  have  been  done  in  Palestine  ;  the  change  of 
names  and  places,  with  the  mixing  up  of  various  sketches  of  the 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Phenician,  Greek  and  Boman  mythology,  was 
all  that  was  necessary.  They  had  an  abundance  of  material,  and 
with  it  they  built.  The  foundation  upon  which  they  built  was 
undoubtedly  the  "  Scriptures^'^  or  Diegesis,  of  the  Essenes  in 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  fact  led  Eusebius,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian — '*  without  whom,"  says  Tillemont,  "  we  should  scarce 
have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  the  authors  who  wrote  in  that  time" — to  say  that  the 
sacred  writings  used  by  this  sect  were  none  other  than  "  Out 
GospeW 

^  Gtiiiuine  Kpict.  Ai>oitt.  FatherK,  p.  96.  p«rtim  apostolomm,  partim  eonim  qui  a|K»> 

*  See  Chadwick*a  Bible  of  To-Day,  pp.  101,  toloa  aecoti  vidcrentor  nomlna  acriptoram 
102.  aaorom  frontibaa  indidemntf  aaaeveiaataa  aa- 

*  *'  Nee  ab  ipao  scriptam  constat,  nee  ab  condum  eoa,  ae  acripeiaae  qns  acripaenmt.** 
eJoB  apoatolis  aed  longo  post  tempore  a  qol-  (Faast,  lib.  8.  Quoted  by  BeT.  B.  Taylor: 
boadam  incertl  nominis  viria,  qal  ne  sibi  non  Diegesie,  p.  114.) 

baberetor   fldea   acribenUbas  qua  nescirent,  «  "  Malta  enim  a  majoribna  reatria,  eloqaUt 
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We  offer  below  a  few  of  the  many  proofs  showing  the  Gospels 
to  have  been  written  a  long  time  after  the  events  narrated  are  said 
to  have  occurred,  and  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  country  of 
which  they  wrote. 

^^  He  (Jesus)  came  unto  the  sea  of  Galilee,  through  the  midst  of 
the  coasts  of  Decapolis,"  is  an  assertion  made  by  the  Mark  narrator 
(vii.  31),  when  there  were  no  coasts  of  Decapolis,  nor  was  the  name 
80  much  as  known  before  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero. 

Again,  "  He  (Jesus)  departed  from  Galilee,  and  came  into  the 
coasts  of  Judea,  beyond  Jordan,"  is  an  assertion  made  by  the  Mat- 
thew narrator  (xix.  1),  when  the  Jordan  itself  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Judea,  and  there  were  no  coasts  of  Judea  beyond  it. 

Again,  '*  But  when  he  (Joseph)  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign 
in  Judea,  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go 
thither,  notwithstanding,  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  he  turned 
aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee,  and  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city 
called  Nazareth ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophets,  he  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene,"  is  another  assertion 
made  by  the  Matthew  narrator  (ii.  22,  23),  when — 1.  It  was  a  son 
of  Herod  who  reigned  in  Galilee  as  well  as  Judea,  so  that  he  could 
not  be  more  secure  in  one  province  than  in  the  other ;  and  when 
— 2.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  gone  from  Egypt  to  Naz- 
areth, without  traveling  through  the  whole  extent  of  Archelaus's 
kingdom,  or  making  a  peregrination  through  the  deserts  on  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  and  the  country  of  Moab ; 
and  then,  either  crossing  the  Jordan  into  Samaria  or  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  into  Galilee,  and  from  thence  going  to  the  city  of 
Nazareth,  which  is  no  better  geography,  than  if  one  should  describe 
a  person  as  turning  aside  from  Cheapside  into  the  parts  of  York- 
shire ;  and  when — 3.  There  were  no  prophets  whatever  who  had 
prophesied  that  Jesus  "  should  he  called  a  Naza/rene?'* 

The  Matthew  narrator  (iv.  13)  states  that  "He  departed  into 
Galilee,  and  leaving  Nazareth,  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum,"  as 
if  he  imagined  that  the  city  of  Nazareth  was  not  as  properly  in 
Galilee  as  Capernaum  was ;  which  is  nmch  such  geographical  accu- 
racy, as  if  one  should  relate  the  travels  of  a  hero,  who  departed  into 
Middlesex,  and  leaving  London,  came  and  dwelt  in  Lombard  street.* 

Domini  Dotitri  inftertA  verba  snnt ;  qna  Domlne  ioneeqiie  comperta  sniit ;   qni    tamen  omnia 

rignata  ipeias,  cum  ejoa  fide  non  congmant,  eadem   In    apostoloram    Domini  conferentea 

pnBsertim,  quia,   at    Jam  aiepe  probatum  a  nomlna    vel    eonim    qni     eecnti     apostoloa 

DobiB  et»t,  nee  ab  ipfo  bsec  snnt,  nee  ab  ejna  viderentnr.  errorea  ac  mendacia  ana  Mcandom 

apofftolfii  scripta,  BedmaltoiKwteommaMamp-  eoa   ae  scripeiBse  mentiti    lont.**      (Fuitt.: 

tlouem,  a  neaoio  qnibns,  et  ipaia  inter  ae  uon  lib.  88.  Quoted  in  Ibid.  p.  06.) 
•OQOordantUms  umi-Jus^ib,  per  famaa  opln-  >  Tajlor'a  Diegeais. 
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There  are  many  other  falsehoods  in  gospel  geography  beside 
these,  which,  it  is  needless  to  mention,  plainly  show  that  the 
writers  were  not  the  persons  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be. 

Of  gospel  statistics  there  are  many  falsehoods ;  among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  following  i 

^^  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high  priests,  the  word  of  Gtxl 
came  unto  John  the  son  of  Zacharias  in  the  wilderness,"  is  an  as- 
sertion made  by  the  Luke  narrator  (Luke  iii.  2) ;  when  all  Jews,  or 
persons  living  among  them,  must  have  known  that  there  never 
was  but  one  high  priest  at  a  time,  as  with  ourselves  there  is  but  one 
mayor  of  a  city. 

Again  we  read  (John  vii.  52),  "  Search  (the  Scriptures)  and  look, 
for  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet,"  when  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Jewish  prophets — Nahum  and  Jonah — were  both  Galileans. 

See  reference  in  the  Epistles  to  " SamtSy^  a  religious  order, 
owing  its  origin  to  the  popes.  Also,  references  to  the  distinct 
orders  of  "  Biahopa^^^  "  PrieatSy^  and  "  DeaconSy^  and  calls  to  a 
monastic  life ;  to  fasting,  etc.,  when,  the  titles  of  '^  Bishop," 
"  Priest,"  and  "  Deacon  "  were  given  to  the  Essenes — whom  Euse- 
bius  calls  Christians — and,  as  is  well  known,  monasteries  were  the 
abode  of  the  Essenes  or  Therapeuts. 

See  the  words  for  "  legiony^  "  cbpronSy^  "  Jumdkerchiefsy^  "  een- 
tvnriony^  etc.,  in  the  original,  not  being  Greek,  but  Latin,  written 
in  Greek  characters,  a  practice  first  to  be  found  in  the  historian 
Herodian,  in  the  third  century. 

In  Matt.  xvi.  18,  and  Matt,  xviii.  17,  the  word  "  Church "  is 
used,  and  \\a  papistical  and  infallible  authority  referred  to  as  then 
existing,  which  is  known  not  to  have  existed  till  ages  after.  And 
the  passage  in  Matt.  xi.  12 : — '^  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist 
imtil  now^  the  kingdom  of  heaven  sufiereth  violence,"  etc.,  could 
not  have  been  written  till  a  very  late  period. 

Luke  ii.  1,  shows  that  the  writer  (whoever  he  may  have  been) 
lived  long  after  the  events  related.  His  dates,  about  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Tiberius,  and  the  government  of  Cyrenius  (the  only  indi- 
cations of  time  in  the  New  Testament),  are  manifestly  false.  The 
general  ignorance  of  the  four  Evangelists,  not  merely  of  the  geog- 
raphy and  statistics  of  Judea,  but  even  of  its  language, — their 
egregious  blunders,  which  no  writers  who  had  lived  in  that  age 
could  be  conceived  of  as  making, — prove  that  they  were  not  only 
no  such  persons  as  those  who  have  been  willing  to  be  deceived  have 
taken  them  to  be,  but  that  they  were  not  Jews,  had  never  been  in 
PaleBtine,  and  neither  lived  at,  or  at  anywhere  near  the  times  to 
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which  their  narratives  seem  to  refer.     The  ablest  divines  at  the 
present  day,  of  all  denominations,  have  yielded  as  much  as  this.' 

The  Scriptures  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  only,  and  they 
had  every  opportunity  to  insert  whatsoever  they  pleased ;  thus  we 
find  them  full  of  interpolations.  Johann  Solomo  Semler,  one  of 
the  most  influential  theologians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  speaking 
of  this,  says : 

"  The  Christian  doctors  never  brought  their  sacred  books  before  the  common 
people  ;  although  people  in  general  have  been  wont  to  think  otherwise  ;  during 
the  first  ages,  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  only."* 

Concerning  the  time  when  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 

was  settled,  Mosheim  says : 

# 

"  The  opinions,  or  rather  the  eof^eeturei,  of  the  learned  concerning  the  Urns 
when  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  collected  into  one  volume  ;  as  also 
about  the  authors  of  that  collection,  are  extremely  different.  This  important 
question  is  attended  with  great  and  almost  insaperable  difilculties  to  us  In  these 
later  times."' 

The  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott  says : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  point  to  any  period  as  marking  the  date  at  which  our 
present  canon  was  determined.  When  it  first  appears,  it  is  presented  not  as  a 
novelty,  but  as  an  ancient  tradition."^ 

Dr.  Lardner  says : 

"  Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  ticBih  century,  the  canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament had  not  been  settled  by  any  authority  that  was  decisive  and  universally 


1  Says  Prof.  Smith  upon  this  point :  **  All 
the  earlieet  eztemal  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
chision  that  the  wynoptic  gotpeU  arenon-apoi- 
toUe  digetts  of  tpoken  and  written  apostolic 
tradition,  and  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
Mrlier  material  in  orderly  form  took  place  only 
gradoally  and  by  many  essays.** 

Ifr.  Hooykaaty  speaking  of  the  foor  "Gos- 
pels/* and  **  Acts,**  says  of  them  :  "  Not  one 
of  these  five  books  was  really  written  by  the 
person  whose  name  it  bears,  and  they  are  all 
of  more  recent  date  than  the  heading  would 
lead  OS  to  suppose.** 

**  We  cannot  say  that  the  "  Gospels  **  and 
book  of  **  Acts  **  are  unauthentic^  for  not  one 
of  them  professes  to  give  the  name  of  its  ao- 
thor.  Thsy  appeared  anonymauily.  The  titles 
placed  above  them  in  oar  Bibles  owe  their 
origin  to  a  later  ecclesiastical  tradition  which 
deserves  no  confidence  whatever.**  (Bible  for 
Learners,  vol.  iii.  pp.  24,  25.) 

These  Gospels  "  can  hardly  be  said  to  haTS 
had  authors  at  all.  They  had  only  editore  or 
eon^tUere.  What  I  mean  is,  that  those  who 
enriched  the  old  Christian  literatnre  with  thi 


Gospels  did  not  go  to  work  as  independent 
writers  and  compose  their  own  narratives  oat 
of  the  accounts  they  had  collected,  but  simply 
took  up  the  diilerent  stories  or  sets  of  stories 
wliich  they  found  current  in  the  oral  tradition 
ur  already  reduced  to  writing,  adding  here  and 
iXpanding  there,  and  so  sent  out  into  the  world 
a  very  artless  kind  of  composition.  These 
works  were  then,  from  time  to  time,  somewhat 
onriihed  by  introductory  matter  or  interpola- 
tkOM  from  the  hands  of  later  Christians,  and 
perhaps  were  modified  a  little  here  and  there. 
Oar  first  two  Gospels  appear  to  have  passed 
through  more  than  one  such  revision.  The 
rhird,  whose  writer  says  in  bis  preface,  th»; 
*many  had  undertaken  to  put  together  a  narra- 
tive  (Gospel),*  before  him.  appears  to  proceed 
from  a  single  collecting,  arranging,  and  modi- 
fying hand.**    abld.  p.  29.) 

*  "Cbristiani  doctores  non  in  vulgus  prode- 
bant  libros  sacros,  hcet  soleant  pleriqne  aliter- 
opinari,  erant  tantam  in  manibas  dericoram, 
prion  per  8«cala.**  (Quoted  in  Taylor*s  Dio- 
gesis,  p.  48.) 

«  Mosheim:  vol  i.  pt  2,  ch.  ti. 

*  (General  Survey  of  the  Canon,  p.  489. 
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acknowledged,  but  Christian  people  were  at  liberty  to  Judge  for  themselves  con- 
cerning the  genuiness  of  writings  proposed  to  them  as  apostolical,  and  to  de- 
termine according  to  evidence."* 

The  learned  Micliaelis  says : 

**  No  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  now  extant  is  prior  to  the  nxth  cen- 
tury, and  what  is  to  be  lamented,  various  readings  which,  as  appears  from  the 
quotations  of  the  Fathers,  were  in  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  are  to  be 
found  in  none  of  the  manuscripts  which  are  at  present  remaining." ' 

And  Bishop  Marsh  says : 

"  It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  several  readings  in  our  common  printed  text  are 
nothing  more  than  alterations  made  by  Origen,  whose  authority  was  so  great  in 
the  Christian  Church  (a.  d.  230)  that  emendations  which  he  proposed,  though, 
as  he  himself  acknowledged,  they  were  supported  by  the  evidence  of  no  rnanu- 
script,  were  very  generally  received."' 

In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eiisebios  gives  ns  a  list  of  what 

books  at  that  time  (a.  d.  315)  were  considered  canonical.  They  are 
as  follows: 

"The  four-fold  writings  of  the  Evangelists/'  *'  The  Acts  of  the  AposUes," 
"  The  Epistles  of  Peter,"  "  after  these  ihe  first  of  John,  and  that  of  Peter/'  "  AU 
ihsae  are  received  for  undoubted."  "  The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  some  disatow." 

**  The  books  which  are  gainsaid,  though  well  known  unto  many,  are  these : 
the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  the  latter  of  Peter,  the  second  and 
third  of  John,  whether  they  were  John  the  Evangelist,  or  some  other  of  the  sams 
name."^ 

Though  Irenffins,  in  the  second  century,  is  the  first  who  men- 
tions the  evangelists,  and  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  is  the  first 
who  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  the  books  contained  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Mosheim's  admission  still  stands  before  us.  We  have  no 
grounds  of  assurance  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  names  of  the 
evangelists  by  Irenseus,  or  the  arbitrary  drawing  up  of  a  particular 
catalogue  by  Origen,  were  of  any  authority.  It  is  still  unknown 
Jy  whom,  or  where,  or  when,  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was 
settled.  But  in  this  absence  of  positive  evidence  we  have  abun- 
dance of  negative  proof.  We  know  when  it  was  not  settled.  We 
know  it  was  not  settled  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  nor 
in  the  time  of  Cassiodorus ;  that  is,  not  at  any  time  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  "  by  any  authority  that  was  decisive 
and  universally  acknowledged ;  but  Christian  people  were  at  liberty 
to  judge  for  themselves  concerning  the  genuineness  of  writings 
proposed  to  them  as  apostolical." 


'  Credibility  of  tin.- Qi>e>peli}.  *  Ibid.  p.  808. 

*  Martjli's    Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.    160.     The  *  Enseblus  :   EccletUstlcal  Hist.  Ub.  t,  ch. 

Sinaitic  MS.  is  believed   by    TiBchendorf  to  mrii, 
belong  to  the  fourth  centuiy. 
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We  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  chapter  with  the  words  of 
Prof.  Max  Miiller,  who,  in  speaking  of  Buddhism,  says : 

"  We  have  in  the  hbtory  of  Buddhism  an  excellent  opportunity  fcr  vratching 
the  process  by  which  a  canon  of  sacred  books  is  called  into  existence.  We  see 
liere,  aa  elsewhere^  that  during  the  life-time  of  the  teacher,  no  record  of  events, 
no  sacred  code  containing  the  sayings  of  the  Master,  was  wanted.  Hb  p>ie8enc« 
was  enough,  and  thoughts  of  the  future,  and  more  particularly,  of  future  great- 
ness, seldom  entered  the  minds  of  those  who  followed  him.  It  was  only 
«fter  Buddha  had  left  the  world  to  enter  into  Nirvdna,  that  his  discipl'^  at- 
tempted to  recall  the  sayings  and  doings  of  their  departed  friend  and  master. 
At  that  time,  everything  that  seemed  to  redound  to  the  glory  of  Buddha,  how- 
ever extraordinary  and  incredible,  was  eagerly  welcomed,  while  witnesses  who 
would  have  ventured  to  criticise  or  reject  unsupported  statements,  ot  to  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  holy  character  of  Buddha,  had  no  chance  of  ever  be>ng 
listened  to.  And  when,  in  spite  of  all  this,  differences  of  opinion  vrose,  th«y 
were  not  brought  to  the  test  by  a  careful  weighing  of  evidence,  but  the  names  of 
*  unbeliever '  and  *  heretic '  were  quickly  invented  in  India  cu  elsewhere,  and  ban- 
died backwards  and  forwards  between  contending  parties,  till  at  last,  when  Um 
doctors  disagreed,  the  help  of  the  secular  power  had  to  be  invoked,  and  kin^ 
and  emperors  assembled  councils  for  the  suppression  of  schism,  for  the  settle 
ment  of  an  orthodox  creed,  and  for  the  completion  of  a  sacred eanon."^ 

That  which  Prof.  Miiller  describes  as  taking  place  in  the  relig- 
ion of  Christ  Buddha,  is  exactly  what  took  place  in  the  religion  oi 
Christ  Jesus.  That  the  miraculous,  and  many  of  the  non-miracu- 
lous, events  related  in  the  Gospels  never  happened,  is  demonstrable 
from  the  facts  which  we  have  seen  in  this  work,  that  nearly  all  of 
these  events,  had  been  previously  related  of  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  more  especially  of  the  Hindoo 
Saviour  Urishna^  and  the  Buddhist  Saviour  Buddha^  whose 
religion,  with  less  alterations  than  time  and  translations  have  made 
in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  may  be  traced  in  nearly  every  dogma  and 
every  ceremony  of  the  evangelical  mythology. 

>  Tba  Bdeiice  of  Beliicion,  pi*.  80,  tl. 

Not*.— The  Otdex  Sinaiticus,  referred  to  on  the  preceding  rmge,(no(e  2,)  wae  foond  at  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai,  by  Ti£K;hendorf,  in  1859.  He  svppo9es  that  it  belonga 
to  the  4th  cent. ;  but  Dr.  Davidson  (in  Kitto's  Bib.  £ncv..  Art.  MSS.)  thinks  different.  He  rays  : 
**  Probably  it  is  of  the  6th  cent,''  while  he  states  ttiat  the  Codex  Vaticanu*  '*  is  believed  to 
teloDg  to  the  4th  cent.,**  and  the  Codex  AlexaLdrinus  to  the  5th  cent.  McClintoclc  &  Strong's 
Xncy.  (Art.  MSS.,)  relying  probably  on  TischendorTs  conjecture,  places  the  Codex  Sinaiticve 
t  flrst.  "  It  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T..  and  of  the  4th  cent.,*'  say  they.  The 
€!odex  Vaticanus  is  considered  the  next  oldest,  and  the  Codex  Alexandrinia  is  placed  third  in 
order,  and  '*  ^km  probably  written  In  the  first  half  of  the  6th  cent."  The  writer  of  the  art.  N. 
T.  In  Smith's  Bib.  IHe.  says  :  "  The  COdex  Sinaiticue  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
B.  T.,  and  of  the  4th  cent; "  and  that  the  Codex  Alexandrinue  "was  probably  written  ir  the 
flrat  half  of  the  6th  cent."  Thus  we  see  that  In  determining  the  dates  of  the  MSS.  of  the  N. 
T.,  Christian  divines  are  obliged  to  resort  to  conjecture  :  there  being  no  certainty  whaterer  in 
tiM  matter.  But  with  all  their  "suppositions,"  "probabilities,"  *' beliefs"  and  "conjectures," 
we  have  the  words  of  the  learned  Michaelis  still  before  us,  that :  **  No  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  now 
«xUnt  are  prior  to  the  tixth  eent.*^  This  remark,  bowerer,  does  not  cover  the  Codex  SirunHcue, 
which  was  discovered  since  Michaelis  wrote  his  work  on  the  N.  T. ;  but,  as  we  saw  above, 
Sr.  Davidson  does  not  agree  with  Tischendorf  In  regard  to  its  antiquity,  and  places  it  in  the 
•Ui  cent. 
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Afteb  what  we  have  seen  concemiDg  the  nomerous  yiigin- 
bom,  cracified  and  resurrected  Saviours,  believed  on  in  the  Pagan 
world  for  so  many  centuries  before  the  time  assigned  for  the  birth 
of  the  Christian  Saviour,  the  questions  naturally  arise :  were  they 
real  personages  ?  did  they  ever  exist  in  the  flesh  ?  whence  came 
these  stories  concerning  them  ?  have  they  a  foundation  in  truth,  or 
are  they  simply  creations  of  the  imagination  ? 

The  hi8to7*ical  theory — according  to  which  aU  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  mythology  were  once  real  human  beings,  and  the  l^enda 
and  fabulous  traditions  relating  to  them  were  merely  the  additions 
and  embellishments  of  later  times — which  was  so  popular  with 
scholars  of  the  last  century,  has  been  altogether  abandoned. 

Under  the  historical  point  of  view  the  gods  are  mere  deified 
mortals,  either  heroes  who  have  been  deified  after  their  death,  or 
Pontifi-chieftains  who  have  passed  themselves  ofi  for  gods,  and 
who,  it  is  gratuitously  supposed,  found  people  stupid  enough  to 
believe  in  their  pretended  divinity.  This  was  the  manner  in  which, 
formerly,  writers  explained  the  mythology  of  nations  of  antiquity ; 
but  a  method  that  pre-supposed  an  historical  Crishna,  an  historical 
Osiris,  an  historical  Mithra,  an  historical  Hercules,  an  historical 
Apollo,  or  an  historical  Thor,  was  found  untenable,  and  therefore, 
does  not,  at  the  present  day,  stand  in  need  of  a  refutation.  As  a 
writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  said  : 

"  We  shall  never  have  an  ancient  history  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  men  of 
common  sense,  till  we  cease  treating  poems  m  history,  and  send  back  such  per> 
Bonages  as  Hercules,  Theseus,  Bacchus,  etc.,  to  the  heavens,  whence  their  history 
is  taken,  and  whence  they  never  descended  to  the  earth." 

The  historical  theory  was  succeeded  by  the  allegorical  thory, 
which  supposes  that  all  the  myths  of  the  ancients  were  allegarical 
and  symbolical^  and  contain  some  moral,  religious,  or  philoeophioal 
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tmth  or  historical  fact  under  the  form  of  an  allegory,  which  came 
in  process  of  time  to  be  understood  literallj. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  spoken  of  the  several  virgin- 
born,  crucified  and  resurrected  Saviours,  as  real  personages.  "We 
have  attributed  to  these  individuals  words  and  acts,  and  have  re- 
garded the  words  and  acts  recorded  in  the  several  sacred  books 
from  which  we  have  quoted,  as  said  and  done  by  them.  But  in 
doing  this,  we  have  simply  used  the  language  of  others.  These 
gods  and  heroes  were  not  real  personages ;  tJiey  are  merely  per- 
sonijicationa  of  the  Sun.  As  Prof.  Max  Miiller  observes  in  his 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion  : 

"  Odc  of  the  earliest  objecls  that  would  strike  and  stir  the  mind  of  man,  and 
for  which  a  rign  or  a  name  would  soon  be  wanted,  is  surely  the  Sun.  *  It  is  verj 
hard  for  us  to  realize  the  feelings  with  which  the  first  dweUers  on  the  earth 
looked  upon  the  Sun,  or  to  understand  fully  what  they  meant  by  a  morning 
prayer  or  a  morning  sacrifice.  Perhaps  there  are  few  people  who  have  watched 
a  sunrise  more  than  once  or  twice  in  their  life  ;  few  people  who  have  ever 
known  the  meaning  of  a  morning  prayer,  or  a  morning  sacrifice.  But  think  of 
man  at  the  very  dawn  of  time.  .  .  .  think  of  the  Sun  awakening  the  eyes  of 
man  from  sleep,  and  his  mind  from  slumber  1  Was  not  the  sunrise  to  him  the 
first  wonder,  the  first  beginning  of  all  reflection,  all  thought,  all  philosophy  7 
Was  it  not  to  him  the  first  revelation,  the  first  beginning  of  all  trust,  of  adl  re- 
ligion?   .... 

"  Few  nations  only  have  preserved  in  their  ancient  poetry  some  remnants  of 
the  natural  awe  with  which  the  earlier  dwellers  on  the  earth  saw  that  brilliant 
being  slowly  rising  from  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  raising  itself  by  its 
own  might  higher  and  higher,  tiU  it  stood  triumphant  on  the  arch  of  heaven, 
and  then  descended  and  sank  down  in  its  fiery  glory  into  the  dark  abyss  of  the 
heaving  and  hissing  sea.  In  the  hymns  of  the  Veda^  the  poet  still  wonders 
whether  the  Sun  wiU  rise  again  ;  he  asks  how  he  can  climb  the  vault  of  heaven  7 
why  he  does  not  fall  back  ?  why  there  is  no  dust  on  his  path  ?  And  when  the 
rays  of  the  morning  rouse  him  from  sleep  and  call  liim  back  to  new  life,  when 
he  sees  the  Sun,  as  he  says,  stretching  out  his  golden  arms  to  bless  the  world  and 
rescue  it  from  the  terror  of  darkness,  he  exclaims,  '  Arise,  our  life,  our  spirit 
has  come  back  I  the  darkness  is  gone,  the  light  approaches." 

Many  years  ago,  the  learned  Sir  William  Jones  said : 

"  We  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding,  on  a  close  examination,  that  the  char- 
acters of  all  the  Pagan  deities,  male  and  female,  melt  into  each  other,  and  at 
last  into  one  or  two  ;  for  it  seems  as  well  founded  opinion,  that  the  whole  crowd 
of  gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  Rome,  and  modern  VarSnes,  mean  only  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  principally  those  of  the  SUN,  expressed  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  by  a  multitude  of  fanciful  names. "' 

1  **  In  the  Vedas,  the  Sun  has  twenty  dif-  which  noarishes  (Pfishna),  the  Creator  (Tvash- 

ferent  name?,  not  pore  equivalenta,  bat  each  tar),  the  master  of  the  akj  (Divaapati),  and  ao 

term  descriptive  of  the  San  in  one  of  ita  a«-  on/'     (Rev.  8.    Baring-Qoold :    Orlg.   Belig. 

pecta.    It  ia  brilliant  (SiiTya),the  friend  (Mitra),  Belief,  voL  1.  p.  ISO.) 

fntrooa  (Aiyamao),  bencAcent  (Bhaga),  that  *  Asiatic  Beaeaichet,  voL  L  p.  1B7« 
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Since  the  first  learned  president  of  the  Bojal  Asiatic  Socie^ 
paved  the  way  for  the  science  of  compa/rcUive  mythology^  mach  bai 
been  learned  on  this  subject,  so  that,  as  the  Rev.  George  W.  Cox 
remarks,  "recent  discussions  on  the  subject  seem  to  justify  the  con- 
viction that  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  comparative  mythology 
have  been  iinnly  laid,  and  that  its  method  is  unassailable.'" 

If  we  wish  to  find  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  ancestors  of 
our  race,  we  must  look  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sky,  the 
earth,  the  sea,  the  dawn,  the  clouds,  the  wind,  &c.,  which  they  per- 
sonified and  worshiped.  That  these  have  been  the  gods  and  god- 
desses of  all  nations  of  antiquity,  is  an  established  fact.' 

The  words  which  had  denoted  the  sun  and  moon  would  denote 
not  merely  living  things  but  living  persons.  From  personification 
to  deification  the  steps  would  be  but  few ;  and  the  process  of  disin- 
tegration would  at  once  furnish  the  materials  for  a  vast  fabric  of 
mythology.  All  the  expressions  which  had  attached  a  living  force 
to  natural  objects  would  remain  as  the  description  of  personal  and 
anthropomorphous  gods.  Every  word  would  become  an  attribute, 
and  all  ideas,  once  grouped  around  a  simple  object,  would  branch  off 
into  distinct  personifications.  The  sun  had  been  the  lord  of  light, 
the  driver  of  the  chariot  of  the  day ;  he  had  toiled  and  labored  for 
the  sons  of  men,  and  sunk  down  to  rest,  after  a  hard  battle,  in  the 
evening.  But  now  the  lord  of  light  would  be  Phoibos  Apollon, 
while  Helios  would  remain  enthroned  in  his  fiery  chariot,  and  his 
toils  and  lal>ors  and  death-struggles  would  be  transferred  to  Her- 
cules. The  violet  clouds  which  greet  his  rising  and  his  setting  would 
now  be  represented  by  herds  of  cows  which  feed  in  earthly  pastures. 
There  would  be  other  expressions  which  would  still  remain  as  float- 
ing phrases,  not  attached  to  any  definite  deities.  These  would  grad- 
ually be  converted  into  incidents  in  the  life  of  heroes,  and  be  woven 
at  length  into  systematic  narratives.  Finally,  these  gods  or  heroes, 
and  the  incidents  of  their  mythical  career,  would  receive  each  "a 
local  habitation  and  a  name."  These  wovld  remain  as  genuine 
history^  when  t/te  origin  and  m,ea/nvng  of  the  words  had  been  either 
wholly  or  in  part  forgotten. 

For  the  proofs  of  these  assertions,  the  Vedic  poems  furnish 
indisputable  evidence,  that  such  as  this  was  the  origin  and  growth 
of  Gieek  and  Teutonic  mythology.  In  these  poems,  the  names  of 
many,  perhaps  of  most,  of  the  Greek  gods,  indicate  natural  objectn 
which,  if  endued  with  life,  have  not  been  reduced  to  human  |>er- 

1  Prefaco  to  "  Tales  of  Anct.  Qreece.**  *  See  Appendix  B. 
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sonalitj.  In  them  Daphne  is  still  simply  the  morning  twilight 
ushering  in  the  splendor  of  the  new  bom  sun  ;  the  cattle  of  Helios 
there  are  still  the  light-colored  clouds  which  the  dawn  leads  out  into 
the  fields  of  the  sky.  There  the  idea  of  Hercules  has  not  been 
separated  from  the  image  of  the  toiling  and  struggling  sun,  and  the 
glory  of  the  life-giving  Helios  has  not  been  transferred  to  the  god 
of  Delos  and  Pytho.  In  the  Vedas  the  myths  of  Endjmion,  of 
Kephalos  and  Prokris,  Orpheus  and  Eurydike,  are  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  detached  mythical  phrases,  which  furnished  for  eacii  their 
germ.  The  analysis  may  be  extended  indefinitely :  but  the  conclu- 
sion can  only  be,  that  in  the  Vedic  language  we  have  the  foundation, 
not  only  of  the  glowing  legends  of  Hellas,  but  of  the  dark  and 
sombre  mythology  of  the  Scandinavian  and  the  Teuton.  Both  alike 
have  grown  up  chiefly  from  names  which  have  been  grouped  around 
the  sun ;  but  the  former  has  been  grounded  on  those  expressions 
which  describe  the  recurrence  of  day  and  night,  the  latter  on  the 
great  tragedy  of  nature,  in  the  alternation  of  summer  and  winter. 

Of  this  vast  mass  of  solar  myths,  some  have  emerged  into  inde- 
pendent legends,  others  have  furnished  the  groundwork  of  whole 
epics,  others  have  remained  simply  as  floating  tales  whose  intrinsic 
beauty  no  poet  has  wedded  to  his  verse.* 

"  The  results  obtained  from  the  examination  of  language  in  its 
several  forms  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  general  system  of 
mythology  has  been  traced  to  its  fountain  head.  We  can  no  longer 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  stage  in  the  history  of 
human  speech,  during  which  all  the  abstract  words  in  constant  use 
among  ourselves  were  utterly  unknown,  when  men  had  formed  no 
notions  of  virtue  or  prudence,  of  thought  and  intellect,  of  slavery 
or  freedom,  but  spoke  only  of  the  man  who  was  strong,  who  could 
point  the  way  to  others  and  choose  one  thing  out  of  many,  of  the 
man  who  was  not  bound  to  any  other  and  able  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

"  That  even  this  stage  was  not  the  earliest  in  the  history  of  lan- 
guage is  now  a  growing  opinion  among  philologists ;  but  for  the 
cofnparison  of  legends  current  in  different  countries  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  search  further  back.  Language  without  words 
denoting  abstract  qualities  implies  a  condition  of  thought  in  which 
men  were  only  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  objects  which  sur- 
rounded them,  and  points  to  a  time  when  the  world  was  to  them 
full  of  strange  sights  and  sounds,  some  beautiful,  some  bewildering, 
some  terrific,  when,  in  short,  they  knew  little  of  themselves  beyond 

1  Aryan  Mytho.,  vol  il.  pp.  51-68. 
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the  vague  consciousness  of  their  existence,  and  nothing  of  the  pho 
noDiena  of  the  world  without.  In  an^h  a  state  they  could  hut 
attribute  to  all  that  they  sa/u>  or  touched  or  heard,  a  life  which  was 
like  their  ovm  in  its  consciousness^  its  joys^  a/nd  its  sufferings. 
That  power  of  sympathizing  with  nature  which  we  are  apt  to  regard 
as  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  poet  was  then  shared  alike  by  all.  This 
sympathy  was  not  the  result  of  any  eflEort,  it  was  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  words  which  rose  to  their  lips.  It  implied  no  special 
purity  of  heart  or  mind  ;  it  pointed  to  no  Arcadian  paradise  where 
shepherds  knew  not  how  to  wrong  or  oppress  or  torment  each  other. 
We  say  that  the  morning  light  rests  on  the  mountains  ;  they  said 
that  the  sun  was  greeting  his  bride,  as  naturally  as  our  own  poet 
would  speak  of  the  sunlight  clasping  the  earth,  or  the  moonb^stms 
as  kissing  the  sea. 

"  We  have  then  before  us  a  stage  of  language  corresponding  to  a 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  in  which  aU  sensible  objects 
were  regarded  as  instinct  with  a  conscioiis  life.  The  varying 
phases  of  that  life  were  therefore  described  as  truthfully  as  they 
described  their  own  feelings  or  sufierings ;  and  hence  every  phase 
became  a  picture.  But  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  their  life  re- 
mained unchanged,  they  knew  perfectly  what  the  picture  meant, 
and  ran  no  risk  of  confusing  one  with  another.  Thus  they  had  but 
to  describe  the  things  which  they  saw,  felt,  or  heard,  in  order  to 
keep  up  an  inexhaustible  store  of  phrases  faithfully  describing  the 
facts  of  the  world  from  their  point  of  view.  This  language  was 
indeed  the  result  of  an  observation  not  less  keen  than  that  by  which 
the  inductive  philosopher  extorts  the  secrets  of  the  natural  world. 
Nor  was  its  range  much  narrower.  Each  object  received  its  own 
measure  of  attention,  and  no  one  phenomenon  was  so  treated  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  others  in  their  turn.  They  could  not  fail  to 
note  the  changes  of  days  and  years,  of  growth  and  decay,  of  calm 
and  storm ;  hut  the  ohjects  which  so  changed  were  to  them  living 
things^  and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun^  the  ret/wm  of  tcin- 
ter  and  summer ^  hecams  a  drama  in  which  the  actors  were  their 
enemies  or  their  friends. 

"  That  this  is  a  strict  statement  of  facts  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  philology  alone  would  abundantly  prove ;  but  not  a  few 
of  these  phrases  have  come  down  to  us  in  their  earliest  form,  and 
point  to  the  long-buried  stratum  of  language  of  which  they  are  the 
fragments.  ITiese  relics  exhibit  in  their  germs  the  myths  which 
afterwards  heca/m^  the  legends  of  gods  and  heroes  with  human 
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forma^  cmdfumished  the  groundwork  of  the  epic  poems j  whether 
of  the  eastern  or  the  western  world, 

^^  The  mythical  or  mythmaking  language  of  manldDd  had  no  par- 
tialities ;  and  if  the  career  of  the  Sun  occupies  a  large  extent  of 
the  horizon,  we  cannot  fairly  simulate  ignorance  of  the  cause.  Men 
so  placed  would  not  fail  to  put  into  words  the  thoughts  or  emotions 
roused  in  them  by  the  varying  phases  of  that  mighty  world  on 
which  we,  not  less  than  they,  feel  that  our  life  depends,  although 
we  may  know  something  more  of  its  nature. 

"  Tims  grew  up  a  multitude  of  expressions  which  described  the 
Bun  as  the  child  of  the  night,  as  the  destroyer  of  the  darkness,  as 
the  lover  of  the  dawn  and  the  dew — of  phrases  which  would  go  on 
to  speak  of  him  as  killing  the  dew  with  his  spears,  and  of  forsaking 
the  dawn  as  he  rose  in  the  heaven.  The  feeling  that  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  called  forth  by  his  warmth  would  find  utterance  in 
words  which  spoke  of  him  as  the  friend  and  the  benefactor  of  man ; 
while  the  constant  recurrence  of  his  work  would  lead  them  to  de- 
scribe him  as  a  being  constrained  to  toil  for  others,  as  doomed  to 
travel  over  many  lands,  and  as  finding  everywhere  things  on  which 
he  could  bestow  his  love  or  which  he  might  destroy  by  his  power. 
TTift  journey,  again,  might  be  across  cloudless  skies,  or  amid  sdterna- 
tions  of  storm  and  calm ;  his  light  might  break  fitfully  through 
the  clouds,  or  be  hidden  for  many  a  weary  hour,  to  burst  forth  at 
last  with  dazzling  splendor  as  he  sank  down  in  the  western  sky.  He 
would  thus  be  described  as  facing  many  dangers  and  many  enemies, 
none  of  whom,  however,  may  arrest  his  course ;  as  sullen,  or  capri- 
cious, or  resentful ;  as  grieving  for  the  loss  of  the  dawn  whom  he 
had  loved,  or  as  nursing  his  great  wrath  and  vowing  a  pitiless  ven- 
geance. Then  as  the  veil  was  rent  at  eventide,  they  would  speak  of 
the  chief,  who  had  long  remained  still,  girding  on  his  armor ;  or  of 
the  wanderer  throwing  off  his  disguise,  and  seizing  his  bow  or 
spear  to  smite  his  enemies ;  of  the  invincible  warrior  whose  face 
gleams  with  the  flush  of  victory  when  the  fight  is  over,  as  he  greets 
the  fair-haired  Dawn  who  closes,  as  she  had  begun,  the  day.  To  the 
wealth  of  images  thus  lavished  on  the  daily  life  and  death  of  the 
Sun  there  would  be  no  limit.  He  was  the  child  of  the  morning, 
or  her  husband,  or  her  destroyer ;  he  forsook  her  and  he  returned 
to  her,  either  in  calm  serenity  or  only  to  sink  presently  in  deeper 
gloom. 

^'  So  with  other  sights  and  sounds.  The  darkness  of  night  brought 
with  it  a  feeling  of  vague  horror  and  dread ;  the  return  of  daylight 
ebeered  them  with  a  sense  of  unspeakable  gladness ;  and  thus  the 
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SuD  who  scattered  the  black  shade  of  night  would  be  the  miirhty 
champion  doing  battle  with  the  biting  snake  which  larked  in  iti 
dreary  hiding-place.  But  as  the  San  accomplishes  his  journey  day 
by  day  through  the  heaven,  the  character  of  the  seasons  is  changed. 
The  buds  and  blossoms  of  spring-time  expand  in  the  flowers  and 
fruits  of  sunmier,  and  the  leaves  fall  and  wither  on  the  approach 
of  winter.  Thus  the  daughter  of  the  earth  would  be  spoken  of  as 
dying  or  as  dead,  as  severed  from  her  mother  for  five  or  six  wearj 
months,  not  to  be  restored  to  her  again  until  the  time  for  her  re- 
turn from  the  dark  land  should  once  more  arrive.  But  as  no  other 
power  than  that  of  the  Sun  can  recall  vegetation  to  b'fe,  this  child 
of  the  earth  would  be  represented  as  buried  in  a  sleep  from  which 
the  touch  of  the  Sun  alone  could  arouse  her,  when  he  slays  the 
frost  and  cold  which  lie  like  snakes  around  her  motionless  form. 

"  That  thesephrdses  wovldfv/miah  the  germs  of  myths  or  legends 
teeming  with  humam  feeling^  as  soon  as  the  meaning  of  the  phrases 
were  in  part  or  whoUy  forgotten^  was  as  inevitable  as  that  in  the 
vafam,cy  of  our  ra^  msn  shoiUd  attrilnUe  to  all  sensible  objects  the 
same  kind  of  Ufe  which  they  were  conscious  of  possessing  them- 
sel/oes^ 

Let  us  compare  the  history  of  the  Sa/oumr  which  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  with  that  of  the  Sv/n^  as  it  is  found  in  the  Vedas. 

We  can  follow  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  step  by  step,  the  develop- 
ment which  changes  the  Sim  from  a  mere  luminary  into  a  '^  Ore- 
atar;'  "  Preserver;' "  BtUer;'  and  '' JSewarder  of  the  World''— in 
fact,  into  a  Divine  or  Suprems  Being. 

The  first  step  leads  us  from  the  mere  light  of  the  Sun  to  that 
light  which  in  the  morning  wakes  man  from  sleep,  and  seems  to 
give  new  life,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  the  whole  of  nature.  He 
who  wakes  us  in  the  morning,  who  recalls  all  nature  to  new  life,  is 
soon  called  "  The  Giver  of  Daily  Life,'- 

Secondly,  by  another  and  bolder  step,  the  Giver  of  Daily  Light 
and  Life  becomes  the  giver  of  light  and  life  in  general.  Se  who 
brings  light  a/nd  life  to-day^  is  the  same  who  brought  light  and  Ufe 
on  the  first  of  days.  As  light  is  the  beginning  of  the  day,  so  light 
was  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  the  Sun,  from  being  a  mere  light- 
bringer  or  life-giver,  becomes  a  Creator,  and,  if  a  Creator,  then  soon 
also  a  Ruler  of  the  World. 

Thirdly,  as  driving  away  the  dreaded  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  likewise  as  fertilizing  the  earth,  the  Sun  is  conceived  as  a  ''  De- 
fender "  and  kind  *'  Protector  "  of  all  living  things. 

Fourthly,  the  Sun  sees  everything,  both  that  which  is  good  and 
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tliat  which  is  evil ;  and  how  natural  therefore  that  the  evil-doer  ehonld 
be  told  that  the  sun  sees  what  no  human  eye  may  have  seen,  and 
that  the  innocent,  when  all  other  help  fails  him,  should  appeal  to 
the  sun  to  attest  his  guiltlessness ! 

Let  us  examine  now,  says  Prof.  Miiller,  from  whose  work  we 
have  quoted  the  above,  a  few  passages  (from  the  Rig-  Veda)  illus- 
trating every  one  of  these  perfectly  natural  transitions. 

"In  hymn  vii.  we  find  tbc  Sun  invoked  as  '  Tlie  Protector  of  everything  thai 
moves  or  stands,  of  all  that  exists.* " 

"  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  Sun's  power  of  seeing  everything.  The 
stars  flee  before  the  all-seeing  Sun,  like  thieves  (R  V.  viL).  He  sees  the  right 
and  the  wrong  among  men  (Ibid.).  He  who  \ooka  upon  the  world,  knows  also 
all  the  thoughts  in  men  (Ibid.).*' 

''As  the  Sun  sees  everything  and  knows  everything,  he  is  asked  to  forget 
and  forgive  what  he  alone  has  seen  and  knows  (R  V.  iv.)." 

**  The  Sun  is  asked  to  drive  away  illness  and  bad  dreams  (R.  V.  x.)." 

"Having  once,  and  more  than  once,  been  invoked  as  the  life-bringer,  the 
Sun  is  also  called  the  breath  or  life  of  all  that  moves  and  rests  (R.  V.  i.)  ;  and 
lastly,  he  becomes  the  maker  of  all  things,  by  whom  all  the  worlds  have  been 
brought  together  (R  V.  x.),  and  .  .  .  Lord  of  man  and  of  all  living  creat ureal" 

"He  is  the  Ood  among  gods  (R  V.  i.) ;  he  is  the  divine  leader  of  all  the 
gods(R  V.  viii.)." 

"  He  alone  rules  the  whole  world  (R  V.  v.).  "  The  laws  which  he  has  estab- 
lished are  firm  (R  V.  iv.),  and  the  other  gods  not  only  praise  him  (R  V.  vii.), 

but  have  to  follow  him  as  their  leader  (R  V.  v.)."* 

That  the  history  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Christian  Saviour, —  "  the 
true  Ligkty  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,'" 

—  is  simply  the  history  of  the  Sun  —  the  real  Saviour  of  mankind 

—  is  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  from  the  following  indisputable 
facts : 

1.  The  birth  of  Christ  Jestts  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  early 
danmC  on  the  25th  day  of  December.  Now,  this  is  the  SwftHs  birth- 
day. At  the  commencement  of  the  sun's  apparent  annual  i*evolu- 
tion  round  the  earth,  he  was  said  to  have  been  bom,  and,  on  the 
fii-st  moment  after  midnight  of  the  24th  of  December,  all  the 
heathen  nations  of  the  earth,  as  if  by  common  consent,  celebrated 
the  accouchement  of  the  ^^  Queen  of  Ueaven^'^  of  the  ^^  Celestial  Vir- 
gvn  of  the  Sphere^^  and  the  birth  of  the  god  SoL  On  that  day  the 
Bun  having  fully  entered  the  winter  solstice,  the  Sign  of  the  Virgin 
was  rising  on  the  eastern  horizon.  The  woman's  symbol  of  this 
stellar  sign  was  represented  first  by  ears  of  com,  then  with  a  Dew- 
bom  male  child  in  her  arms.  Such  was  the  picture  of  the  Persian 
sphere  cited  by  Aben-Ezra : 

>  MtUler :  Origin  of  ReligioDS,  pp.  264-268.        are  celebrated  in  Bethlehem  and  Borne,  even 
*  John,  1. 9.  at  the  present  time,  v^ry  tarly  in  L\e  mon^ 

s  Tb«  ChriftUn  ceremoniet  of  the  Nativitj      ing. 
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"  The  division  of  the  first  decaa  of  the  Virgin  represents  a  beAUtif  ol  yir^g^ 
with  flowing  hair,  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  two  ears  of  corn  in  her  hand,  and 
suckling  an  Infant  called  Issusby  some  nations,  and  Ohri$t  in  Greek."' 

This  denotes  the  Sun^  which,  at  the  moment  of  the  winter  sol- 
stice, precisely  when  the  Persian  magi  drew  the  horoscope  of  the 
new  year,  was  placed  on  the  bosom  of  the  Virgin,  rising  heliacally 
in  the  eastern  horizon.  On  this  account  he  was  figui-ed  in  their 
astronomical  pictures  under  the  form  of  a  child  suckled  by  a  chaste 
virgin." 

Thus  we  see  that  Christ  Jesus  was  bom  on  the  same  day  as 
Buddha,  Mitliras,  Osiris,  Horus,  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Adonis  and 
other  personifications  of  the  Sun.* 

2.  Christ  Jesus  was  horn  of  a  Virgin.  In  this  respect  he  is  aLt 
the  Sun^  for  'tis  the  sun  alone  who  can  be  bom  of  an  immaculate 
virgin,  who  conceived  him  without  carnal  intercourse,  and  who  is 
still,  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  a  virgin. 

This  Virgin,  of  whom  the  Sun,  the  true  "  Saviour  of  Mankind," 
is  born,  is  either  the  bright  and  beautiful  Dawn*  or  the  dark  EcyrOi^ 
or  Nights  Hence  we  have,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Virgii^ 
or  Virgo^  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac' 

This  Celestial  Virgin  was  feigned  to  be  a  mother.  She  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Indian  Zodiac  of  Sir  William  Jones,  with  ears  of  com 
in  one  hand,  and  the  lotus  in  the  other.  In  Kircher's  Zodiac  of 
Hermes,  she  has  com  in  both  hands.  In  other  planispheres  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  she  carries  ears  of  com  in  one  hand,  and  the  infant 
Saviour  Ilorus  in  the  other.     In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  she  is 


*  Quot-ed  by  Voloey,  Ruins,  p.  106,  and  note. 

*  See  Ibid,  and  Dupnis  :  Origin  of  Bcligioas 
Belief,  p.  236. 

«  See  Ch«p.  XXXIV. 

*  The  Dawn  was  perKn\flsd  by  the  ancients 
as  a  virgin  mother^  who  bore  the  Sun.  (See 
Max  MQUer's  Chips,  vol.  ii.  p.  187.  Fiske's 
Myths  and  Mythmakers,  p.  166,  and  Cox :  Tales 
of  Ancient  Greece,  and  Aryan  Mytho.) 

»  In  Sanscrit  "  IdA"  is  the  Ectt'th,  the  wife  of 
Dyaas  (the  Sky),  and  so  we  have  before  ns  the 
mythical  phrase,  *'  the  Sun  at  its  birth  rests 
on  the  earth.**  In  other  words,  "  the  Snn  at 
birth  IS  nursed  in  the  lap  of  its  mother.** 

*  '*  The  moment  we  understand  the  ncUure 
of  a  myth,  all  impossibilities,  contradictions 
and  immoralities  disappear.  If  a  mythical 
personage  be  nothing  more  tnan  a  name  of  the 
Sun,  his  birth  may  be  derived  from  ever  so 
many  different  mothers.  He  may  be  the  son  of 
the  Sky  or  of  the  Dawn  or  of  the  Sea  or  of  the 
Hight.''    (Renoufs  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  106.) 

f  "  The  sign  of  the  Celestial  Virgin  rises 
above  the  horizon  at  the  moment  in  which  we 


fix  the  birth  of  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ**  (Hig' 
gins  :  Anacalypsis,  vol.  L  p.  814,  and  Boowiek : 
Egyptian  Belief,  p.  147.) 

**  We  have  in  the  first  decade  the  Sign  nf 
the  Virgin,  following  the  most  andent  trsdi- 
tion  of  the  Persians,  the  Chaldeana,  the  £Sg7P> 
tians,  Hermes  and  ^scnlapius,  a  young  womaa 
called  in  the  Persian  language,  Sedinidot  df 
Darzama;  in  the  Arabic,  A(ierenedeea-4imf 
is  to  say,  a  chaste,  pure,  immacolate  virgin, 
suckling  an  infant,  which  some  nations  call 
Jesus  (i.  0.,  Saviour),  but  which  we  in  Greek 
call  Christ."'    (Abulmazer.) 

**  In  the  first  decade  of  the  Virgin,  rises  a 
maid,  called  in  Arabic,  *  Aderenedesa,*  that  is : 
*  pore  immaculate  virgin,*  graceful  fan  person. 
charming  in  countenance,  modest  in  habit* 
with  loosened  hair,  holding  in  her  hands  tvo 
ears  of  wheat,  sitting  upon  an  embroldersd 
throne,  nursing  a  bot,  and  rightly  feeding  hSm 
in  the  place  called  ffebraea.  A  boy,  I  ssj, 
names  Isssus  by  certain  nations,  which  signifies 
Issa,  whom  they  also  call  Christ  in 
(Kircher,  CEdipiis  iEgypticus.) 
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generally  represented  with  the  child  in  one  hand,  and  the  lotns  or 
lily  in  the  other.  In  Vol.  11.  of  Montfaucon's  work,  she  is  repre- 
sented as  a  female  nursing  a  child,  with  ears  of  com  in  her  hand,  and 
the  legend  iao.  She  is  seated  on  cloads,  a  star  is  at  her  head. 
The  reading  of  the  Greek  letters,  from  right  to  left,  show  this  to 
be  very  ancient. 

In  the  Vedic  hymns  Aditi,  tlie  Davm^  is  called  the  ^^Mother  of 
the  Gods^  "  She  is  the  mother  with  powerful,  terrible,  with  royal 
«on«."  She  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Stm,^  "  As  the  Sun 
and  all  the  8ola/r  deities  rise  from  the  ^aw^,"  says  Prof.  Max  Muller, 
**  we  can  well  understand  how  Aditi  (the  Dawn)  came  to  be  called 
the  '  Mother  of  the  Bright  Gods.'  "• 

The  poets  of  the  Veda  indulged  freely  in  theogonic  speculations 
without  being  frightened  by  any  contradictions.  They  knew  of 
Indra  as  the  greatest  of  gods,  they  knew  of  Agni  as  the  god  of 
gods,  they  knew  of  Varuna  as  the  ruler  of  all ;  but  they  were  by  no 
means  startled  at  the  idea  tliat  their  Indra  had  a  mother,  or  that 
Varuna  was  nursed  in  the  lap  of  Aditi.  All  this  was  true  to  nature ; 
for  their  god  was  the  Sun^  and  the  mother  who  bore  and  nursed  him 
was  the  Dawn.* 

We  find  in  the  Viehnu  Pwrana^  that  Devaki  (the  virgin  mother 
of  the  nindoo  Saviour  Crishna,  whose  history,  as  we  have  seen, 
corresponds  in  most  every  particular  with  that  of  Christ  Jesus)  is 
caUed  Aditi*  wliich,  in  the  Big  -  Veda,  is  the  name  for  the  Da/wn, 
Thus  we  see  the  legend  is  complete.  Devaki  is  Aditi,  Aditi  is  the 
Dawn,  and  the  Dawn  is  the  Virgin  Mother.  "  The  Saviour  of  Man- 
kind" who  is  bom  of  her  is  the  Sun,  the  Sun  is  Crishna,  and 
Crishna  is  Christ. 

In  the  Mahahharata,  Crishna  is  also  represented  as  the  "'Son  of 
Aditi.^^*  As  the  hour  of  his  birth  grew  near,  the  mother  became 
more  beautiful,  and  her  form  more  brilliant.* 

Indra,  the  sun,  who  was  worshiped  in  some  parts  of  India  as  a 
Crucijied  God,  is  also  represented  in  the  Vedic  hymns  as  the  Son 
of  the  Dawn,  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  of  Dahana,  who  is 
Daphne,  a  personification  of  the  Dawn.* 

The  humanity  of  this  solar  god-man,  this  demiurge,  is  strongly 

1  Max  Mtiii«r  :  Origin  of  Religions,  p.  261.  rose  in  the  dawn  qf  Devaki^  to  caose  the  lotni 

*  Ibid.  p.  280.  petal  of  the  universe  {Crishna)  to  expand.    On 

*  *'  With  (icarcely  an  exception,  all  the  names  the  day  of  bis  birth  the  quarters  of  the  hori- 
by  wliich  the  Virgin  goddess  of  the  Akropolis  Kon  were  irradiate  with  Joy,*^  &c. 

was  known  point  to  this   mythology  of  the  *  Cox  :  Aryan  Myths,  vol.  iii.  pp.  105,  and 

Dawn.*'    (Cox  :  Aryan  Myths,  vol.  i.  p.  228.)  130,  vol.  ii. 

*  We  also  read  in  the  Vishnu  Purana  that :  •  Ibid.  p.  138.    See  Legends  in  Chap.  XVI. 
«•  The  Son  of  Achynta  (God,  the  Imperishable)          '  Fiske  :  Mytha  and  Mythmakers,  p.  113. 
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insisted  on  in  the  Rig-  Veda.  He  is  the  son  of  God,  bat  also  the 
son  of  Aditi.  He  is  Purosha,  the  man,  the  male.  Agni  is  fre- 
quently called  the  '^  Son  of  man."  It  is  expressly  explained  that 
the  titles  Agni,  Indra,  Mitra,  &c.,  all  refer  to  one  Swnrgod  nnder 
^^  many  names."  And  when  we  find  the  name  of  a  mortal,  Yama^ 
who  once  lived  upon  earth,  included  among  tliese  names,  the  hu 
manity  of  the  demiurge  becomes  still  more  accentuated,  and  we  get 
at  the  root  idea. 

Horas^  the  Egyptian  Saviour,  was  the  son  of  the  virgin  Isii. 
Now,  this  Isis,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  is  the  same  as  the  virgin 
Devaki  in  Hindoo  mythology.  She  is  the  Dawn^  Isis^  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  represented  suckling  the  infant  Horns,  and, 
in  the  words  of  Prof.  Renouf ,  we  may  say,  ^^  in  whose  lap  can  the 
Sim  be  nursed  more  fitly  than  in  that  of  the  DawnV^* 

Among  the  goddesses  of  Egypt,  the  highest  was  Neitb,  who 
reigned  inseparably  with  Amun  in  the  upper  sphere.  She  was 
called  "  Mother  of  the  gods,"  "  Mother  of  the  sun."  She  was  the 
feminine  origin  of  all  things,  as  Amun  was  the  male  origin.  She 
held  the  same  rank  at  Sais  as  Amun  did  at  Thebes.  Her  temples 
there  are  said  to  have  exceeded  in  colossal  grandeur  anything  ever 
seen  before.  On  one  of  these  was  the  celebrated  inscription  thus 
deciphered  by  Champollion  : 

"  I  am  all  that  has  been,  all  that  is,  all  that  will  be.    No  mortal  has  erer 
raised  the  veil  that  conceals  me.    My  offspring  is  the  Sun," 

She  was  mother  of  the  Stm-gqd  JSa^  and,  says  Prof.  Benouf,  ^^is 
commonly  supposed  to  represent  Heaven  /  but  some  expressions 
which  are  hardly  applicable  to  heaven,  render  it  more  probable  that 
she  is  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Da/umJ*^* 

If  we  turn  from  Indian  and  Egyptian,  to  Grecian  mythology, 
we  shall  also  find  that  their  Sun-gods  and  solar  heroes  are  bom  of 
the  same  virgin  mother.  Theseus  was  said  to  have  been  bom  of 
Aithra,  "  the  pure  air^^  and  CEdipus  of  lokaste,  "  the  violet  light 
of  mor7iing.^^  Perseus  was  bom  of  the  virgin  Danae,  and  was 
called  the  "  Son  of  tJk/e  bright  moming.^^*  In  16,  the  mother  of  the 
"sacred  bull,"*  the  mother  also  of  Hercules,  we  see  the  violet4mted 
morning  from  which  the  sun  is  born ;  all  these  gods  and  heroes 
being,  like  Christ  3 qsmq^  personifications  of  the  Sun,* 

1  Kenouf  :  Uibbcrt  Lectoies,  p.  Ill  and  161.  in  nataro,  and  hence  it  was  aaeodatad  with 

*  Ibid.  p.  161  and  ITV.  the  Suiv-gods.    This  animal  was  Teneratad  bj 

*  Ibid.  pp.  179.  nearly  all  the  peoples  of  autiqaity.     (Waki : 
«  See  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,  pp.  xxxl.  and  Pliallism  in  Anct.  Religs.,  p.  450 

6B.  *  See  Aryan  Myths,  vol.  L  f 

>  The  j9utf.symbolixed  the  prodactive  force 
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These  virgin  motliers,  and  virgin  goddesses  of  antiquity^  were 
also,  at  times,  personifications  of  the  Moan,  or  of  Nature.' 

Who  is  "  God  the  Father ^'^  who  overshadows  the  maiden  ?  The 
overshadowing  of  the  maiden  by  "  God  the  Father,"  whether  he 
be  called  Zeus,  Jupiter  or  Jehovah,  is  simply  the  Heaven^  the 
Sky,  the  "  AU-father,^^^  looking  down  upon  with  love,  and  over- 
shadowing the  maiden,  the  broad  flushing  light  of  Da/um,  or  the 
JEarth.  From  this  union  the  Svm,  is  bom  without  any  carnal  inter- 
course. The  mother  is  yet  a  virgin.  This  is  illustrated  in  Hindoo 
mythology  by  the  union  of  Pritrivi,  "  Mother  Ea/rth^^  with  Dyaus, 
"  Heaven,"  Various  deities  were  regarded  as  their  progeny.*  In 
the  Vedic  hymns  the  Swn — the  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  Be- 
deemer  and  Preserver  of  Mankind — is  frequently  called  the  '^  Son 
of  the  Sky P' 

According  to  Egyptian  mythology,  Seb  (the  Earth)  is  over- 
shadowed by  Nut  {Heaven),  the  result  of  this  union  being  the  be- 
neficent Lord  and  Saviour,  Osiris.*  The  same  thing  is  to  be  found 
in  ancient  Grecian  mythology.  Zeus  or  Jupiter  is  the  Sky,*  and 
Danae,  Leto,  lokaste,  lo  and  others,  are  the  Dawn,  or  the  violet  light 
of  morning.^ 


I  See  Knight :  Ancient  Art  and  Vjihologj^ 
pp.  81,  09,  and  166. 

Tlie  Moon  was  called  hj  the  ancienta, 
**Tlie  Qaeen;''  "The  Highest  Princesa;** 
"The  Qaeen  of  Heaven  ;''  '*  The  Princeaa  and 
Queen  of  Heaven  ;'*  Ac.  She  was  latar, 
Aaherm,  Diana,  Artemis,  Isis,  Juno,  Lacina, 
Astartt.  (Qoldahier,  pp,  158, 158.  Knight,  pp. 
00,  100.) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  book  of 
Apnleios*  Metamorphosis,  Isis  is  represented 
as  addressing  him  thas :  "I  am  present ;  I 
who  am  Nature,  the  parent  of  things,  qaeen 
of  all  the  elements,  Ac,  Ac.  The  primitive 
Plirygians  called  me  PresHnuntica,  ths  mother 
1^  the  ffods ;  the  native  Athenians,  Ceropian 
Minerva ;  the  floating  Cyprians,  Paphian 
Venas ;  the  arrow-bearing  Cretans,  Dictymian 
Diana;  the  ihrce-tongned  Sicilians,  Stygian 
Proserpine  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Eleasis.  the 
ancient  goddess  Ceres.  Some  again  have  in- 
voked me  as  Jimo,  others  as  BelUma,  others 
as  Hecate,  and  others  as  Rhamnnsla :  and 
those  who  are  enlightened  by  the  emeiging  rays 
of  the  rising  Sun,  the  Ethiopians,  Ariians 
and  Bgyptians,  powerful  in  ancient  learning, 
who  reverence  my  divinity  with  ceremonies 
perfectly  propo*,  call  me  by  a  true  appellation, 
*  Qu^en  JHa,'  *'    (Taylor's  Mysteries,  p.  76.) 

«  The  **  Ood  the  Father ''  of  all  nations  of 
antiquity  was  nothing  more  than  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  Sky  or  the  ffeavent.  **  The  term 
Meaven  (pronounced  TMm)  is  used  everywhere 


in  the  (Chinese  classics  for  the  Supreme  Fawer, 
mling  and  governing  all  the  affairs  of  mn 
with  an  omnipotent  and  onmiscient  righteoot- 
ness  and  goodness.**    (James  Legge.) 

In  one  of  the  Chinese  sacred  books— the 
Shn-king— £rsaiMn  and  Earth  are  called  *'  Father 
and  Mother  of  all  things.*'  Heaven  being  the 
Father,  and  Banh  the  Mother.  (Taylor :  Prim- 
itive Cnltnre,  pp.  204-206.) 

The  *'Qod  the  Father''  of  the  Indians  if 
I>yau$,  that  is,  the  Sky.  (Williams'  Hinduism, 
p.  34.) 

Ormnzd,  the  god  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
was  a  personification  of  the  sky.  Herodotns, 
speaking  of  the  Persians,  says :  **  They  are 
accustomed  to  ascend  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountains,  and  offer  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  (Or- 
muzd),  and  they  call  the  whole  drde  qf  tM 
heavene  by  the  name  qf  Jupiter.'^  (Herodotus, 
book  1,  ch.  181.) 

In  Greek  iconography  Zeus  is  the  Heaven. 
As  Cicero  says  :  **  The  refulgent  Heaven  above 
is  tliat  which  all  men  call,  unanimously,  Jove." 

The  Christian  Ood  supreme  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  still  Dyaue  Pitar,  the  *'  Heav- 
enly Father." 

•  Williams'  Hinduism,  p.  24. 

«  MtUler :  Origin  of  Religions,  pp.  261, 200. 

•  Renouf :  Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  110,  111. 

•  See  Note  2. 

T  See  Cox :  Tales  of  Andent  Orsece,  yp, 
xxzi.  and  82,  and  Aryan  Mythology,  voL  L  p. 
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"  The  Sky  appeared  to  men  (says  Plutarch),  to  perform  the  fimctioiis  of  a 
Father,  as  the  EcMrth  those  of  a  Mother,  The  sky  was  the  father,  for  it  cast  seed 
into  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  which  in  receiying  them  became  fniitful,  and 
brought  forth,  and  was  the  mother.  "^ 

This  union  has  been  sung  in  the  following  verses  by  Virgil: 

"  Tum  pater  omnipotcns  fecundis  imbribis  sether 
Conjugis  in  grenium  Istse  descendit."  (Geor.  ii.) 

The  Phenician  theogonj  is  founded  on  the  same  principles. 
Heaven  and  Earth  (called  Ouranos  and  Ghe)  are  at  the  head  of  a 
genealogy  of  seons,  whoso  adventures  are  conceived  in  the  mytho- 
logical style  of  these  physical  allegorists.* 

In  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  anciently  established  ceremonies  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  the 
Hea/oen  and  the  Earth  were  worshiped  as  a  male  and  female 
divinity^  and  as  the  parents  of  aU  things.* 

The  Supreme  God  (the  Alrfader)^  of  the  ancient  Scandina/oians 
was  Odin^  a  personification  of  the  Hea/oens.  The  principal  god- 
dess among  them  was  Frigga^  a  personification  of  the  Earth.  It 
was  the  opinion  among  these  people  that  this  Supreme  Being  or 
Celestial  God  had  united  with  the  Earth  (Frigga)  to  produce  "  Bal- 
dur  the  Good"  (the  Sun),  who  corresponds  to  the  Apollo  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians.* 

XiuleU^  in  the  Mexican  language,  signifies  Blue^  and  hence  was 
a  name  which  the  Mexican  gave  to  Heaveiiy  from  which  Xvuletir 
cutli  is  derived,  an  epithet  signifying  "  the  God  of  Heaven,^^  which 
they  bestowed  upon  TezcaUipoca^  who  was  the  "  Lord  of  All," 
the  "  Supreme  God."  He  it  was  who  overshadowed  the  Virgin 
of  Tula,  Chimelman,  who  begat  the  Saviour  Quetzalcoatle  (the 
Sun). 

3.  His  hirth  was  foretold  hy  a  staa*.  This  is  the  bright  mom^ 
ing  star — 

"  Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  Night, 
If  better,  thou  belongst  not  to  the  Dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  tiiat  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  circlet "  — 

which  heralds  the  birth  of  the  god  Sol^  the  benificent  Saviour. 

A  glance  at  a  geography  of  the  heavens  will  show  the  "  chaste, 
pure,  immaculate  Virgin,   suckling  an  infant,"   preceded   by  a 


>  QDOted  by  Westropp :  Phallic  Worebip,  Occtnos,  Hyperon,  lapetos,  Cronoa,  and  oUmt 

pu  M.  sods."    (Phallic  Wonihip,  p.  26.) 

•  Sqaire :    Serpent    Symbol,   p.   66.      "  In  *  Squire  :  Serpent  Symbol,  p.  64. 

Fbenician  Mythology  Onnmoe  (Heaven)  weda  «  See  Mallet'e  Northern  Antiqnitiaa,  pp.  10^ 

Qtaa  (the  Karth)  and  by  her  beoomea  father  of  96,  M,  406,  610,  611. 
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StaTy  which  rises  immediately  preceding  the  Virgin  and  her  child. 
This  can  truly  be  called  "  his  StaVy^  which  informed  the  "  Wise 
Men,"  the  "  Magi "  —  Ast/rologera  and  Sumrworahipers — ^and  "  the 
shepherds  who  watched  their  flocks  by  night"  that  the  Saviour  of 
Mankind  was  about  to  be  bom. 

4.  The  Heavenly  Host  sam^g  praises.  All  nature  smiles  at  the 
birth  of  the  Heavenly  Being.  *^  To  him  all  angels  cry  aloud,  the 
heavens,  and  all  the  powers  therein."  **  Glory  to  Gkxi  in  the  high- 
est, and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men."  "  The  quarters  of 
the  horizon  are  irradiate  with  joy,  as  if  moonlight  was  diffused 
over  the  whole  earth."  "  The  spirits  and  nymphs  of  heaven  dance 
and  sing."  ^^  Caressing  breezes  blow,  and  a  marvelous  light  is 
produced."  For  the  Lord  and  Saviour  is  bom,  "  to  give  joy  and 
peace  to  men  and  Devas,  to  shed  light  in  the  dark  plaoeSy  and  to 
give  sight  to  the  blind."* 

5.  He  was  visited  by  the  Magi.  This  is  very  natural,  for  the 
Magi  were  Sv/n-worshiperSy  and  at  early  dawn  on  the  25th  of  Dec- 
cember,  the  astrologers  of  the  Arabs,  Chaldeans,  and  other  Oriental 
nations,  greeted  the  infant  Saviour  with  gold,  frankincense  and 
myrrh.  They  started  to  salute  their  God  long  before  the  rising  of 
the  Sun,  and  having  ascended  a  high  mountain,  they  waited  anx- 
iously for  his  birth,  facing  the  East,  and  there  hailed  his  first  rays 
with  incense  and  prayer.'  The  shepherds  also,  who  remained  in 
the  open  air  watching  their  flocks  by  night,  were  in  the  habit  of 
prostrating  themselves,  and  paying  homage  to  their  god,  the  Sun. 
And,  like  the  poet  of  the  Yeda,  they  said : 

' '  Win  the  powers  of  darkness  be  conqaered  by  the  god  <f  Ught  t " 

And  when  the  Sun  rose,  they  wondered  how,  just  bom,  he  was 
80  mighty.     They  greeted  him : 

"  Hail.  Orient  Conqueror  of  Gloomy  Night." 

And  the  human  eye  felt  that  it  could  not  bear  the  brilliant 
majesty  of  him  whom  they  called,  "  The  Life,  the  Breath,  the 
Brilliant  Lord  and  Father."     And  they  said  : 

"  Let  us  worship  again  the  Child  of  Hea/oen^  the  Son  of  Strength.  Arusha,  the 
Bright  Light  of  the  Sacrifice.''  **  He  rises  as  a  mighty  flame,  he  stretches  out  hit 
wide  arms,  be  is  even  like  the  wind/*  **  His  light  is  powerful,  and  his  (virgin) 
mother,  the  Dawn,  gives  him  the  hest  share,  the  first  worship  among  men."* 

6.  lie  was  horn  in  a  Cave.     In  tliis  respect  also,  the  history  of 

>  See  Chap.  XIV.  Prog.  Rellg.  Ideas,  vol.  I.  p.  272. 

*  See  Dapuis  :  Orig.  Relig.  Belief,  p.  234.  •  Sxtracta  from  the  Vedas.    MOller*!  Chipt, 

Biggins'  AnocalypitiB,   vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  97,  and      vol.  ii.  pp.  96  and  '87. 
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Christ  JesuB  corresponds  with  that  of  other  San-gods  and  Saviours, 
for  they  are  nearly  all  represented  as  being  bom  in  a  cave  or  dun- 
geon. This  is  the  dark  abode  from  which  the  wandering  Sun 
starts  in  the  moming.'  As  the  Dawn  springs  fully  armed  from  the 
forehead  of  the  cloven  Sky,  so  the  eye  first  discerns  the  blue  of 
heaven,  as  the  first  faint  arch  of  light  is  seen  in  the  East.  This 
arch  is  the  cave  in  which  the  infant  is  nourished  until  he  reaches 
his  full  strength — in  other  words,  until  the  day  is  fully  come. 

As  the  hour  of  liis  birth  drew  near,  the  mother  became  more 
beautiful,  her  form  more  brilliant,  while  the  dungeon  was  filled 
with  a  heavenly  light  as  when  2^us  came  to  Danae  in  a  golden 
shower.' 

At  length  the  child  is  bom,  and  a  halo  of  serene  light  encircles 
his  cradle,  just  as  the  Sun  appears  at  early  dawn  in  the  East,  in  all 
its  splendor.  His  presence  reveals  itself  there,  in  the  dark  cave,  by 
his  first  rays,  which  brightens  the  countenances  of  his  mother  and 
others  who  are  present  at  his  birth.' 

6.  He  was  ordered  to  he  put  to  decUh.  All  the  Sun-gods  are  fated 
to  bring  ruin  upon  their  parents  or  the  reigning  mona/rch,*  For 
this  reason,  tliey  attempt  to  prevent  his  birth,  and  failing  in  this, 
seek  to  destroy  him  when  born.  Who  is  the  dark  and  wicked 
Kansa,  or  his  counterpart  Herod  ?  He  is  Nigkt,  who  reigns  su- 
preme, but  who  must  lose  his  power  when  the  young  prince  of  glory, 
the  Invincible,  is  bom. 

The  Sun  scatters  the  Darkness  /  and  so  the  phrase  went  that 
the  child  was  to  be  the  destroyer  of  the  reigning  monarch,  or  his 
parent.  Night  /  and  oracles,  and  magi,  it  was  said,  warned  the  latter 
of  the  doom  which  would  overtake  him.  The  newly-born  babe  is 
therefore  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  sword,  or  exposed  on 
the  bare  hillside,  as  the  Sun  seems  to  rest  on  the  Earth  (Ida)  at  its 
rising.* 


>  Cox :  Aryan  MTthology,  rol.  L  p.  158. 

*  Aryan  Mythology,  toI.  if.  p.  188. 

•  Wben  Christ  Jesas  was  bom,  on  a  sadden 
there  was  a  great  light  In  the  cave,  so  that  their 
eyes  could  not  bear  it.  (Protevangelion,  Apoc. 
ch.  xiv.) 

«  *'  Persens,  Oidipoos,  Bomalns  and  Gyros 
are  doomed  to  bring  rain  on  their  parents. 
They  are  exposed  in  their  infancy  on  the  hill- 
aide,  and  rescned  by  a  shepherd.  AU  ths  tolar 
heroes  begin  life  in  ihie  way.  Whether,  like 
Apollo,  bom  of  the  dark  night  (Leto),  or  like 
Oidlpons,  of  the  violet  dawn  (lokaste),  they 
are  alike  destined  to  bring  destraction  on  their 
parents,  as  the  Night  and  the  Dawn  are  both 
daatroj«d  by  the  San.''    (FUke  :  p.  196.) 
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*  **  The  expoenre  of  the  child  in  infancy 
represents  the  long  rays  of  the  morning  son 
resting  on  the  hill-side.''  (Fiske :  Myths  and 
Mythmakers,  p.  196.) 

The  San-hero  Paris  is  exposed  on  the  slopes 
of  Ida,  Oidipons  on  the  slopes  of  Kithairon, 
and  iBscalapias  on  that  of  the  mountain  of 
My  I  tics.  Tiiis  is  the  rays  of  the  newly-bom 
san  resting  on  the  moan  tain-side.  (Cox : 
Aryan  Myths,  vol.  i.  pp.  64  and  80.) 

In  Sanscrit  Ida  is  the  Earth,  and  so  we  have 
the  mythical  phrase,  the  San  at  its  birth  <s 
exposed  on  Ida— the  hi II -side.  The  light  of 
the  sun  most  rest  on  the  hill-side  long  before 
it  reaches  the  dells  beneath.  (See  Oox :  fol. 
Lp.ttl,aDdFiike:  p.  Ui.) 
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In  oriental  mythology,  the  destroying  principle  is  generally 
represented  as  a  serpent  or  dragon.*  Now,  the  position  of  the  sphere 
on  Christmas-day,  the  birthday  of  the  Sun,  shows  the  Serpent  all 
but  touching,  and  certainly  aiming  at  the  woman  — that  is,  the  fig- 
ure of  the  constellation  Virgo  —  who  suckles  the  child  lessus  in  her 
arms.  Thus  we  iiave  it  illustrated  in  the  story  of  the  snake  who 
was  sent  to  kill  Hercules,  when  an  infant  in  his  cradle  ;'  also  in  the 
story  of  Typlion,  who  sought  the  life  of  the  infant  Saviour  Horus. 
Again,  it  is  illustrated  in  the  story  of  the  virgin  mother  Astrea,  with 
her  babe  beset  by  Orion,  and  of  Latona,  the  mother  of  Apollo,  when 
pursued  by  the  monster."  And  last,  that  of  the  virgin  mother 
Mary,  with  her  babe  beset  by  Herod.  But  like  Hercules,  Horus, 
Apollo,  Tlieseus,  Romulus,  Cyrus  and  other  aolar  heroes^  Christ 
Jesus  has  yet  a  long  course  before  him.  Like  them,  he  grows  up 
both  wise  and  strong,  and  the  "old  Serpent"  is  discomfited  by  him, 
just  as  the  spliynx  and  the  dragon  are  put  to  flight  by  others. 

7.  He  was  tempted  hy  tJie  devil.  The  temptation  by,  and  victory 
over  the  evil  one,  whether  Mara  or  Satan,  is  the  victory  of  the  Sun 
over  the  clouds  of  storm  and  darkness.*  Growing  up  in  obscurity, 
the  day  comes  when  he  makes  himself  known,  tries  himself  in  his 


>  Bven  M  late  as  the  seventeenth  centaryf 
a  German  writer  would  illiiftratc  a  thunder- 
storm destroying  a  crop  ol  corn,  by  a  picture 
of  a  dragon  devouring  the  produce  of  the  field 
with  his  flaming  tongue  and  iron  teeth.  (See 
Flake :  Myths  and  Mythmakcrs,  p.  17,  and 
Cox  :  Aryan  Mythology,  vol.  ii.) 

*  The  history  of  the  Saviour  Hercules  is  so 
similar  to  that  of  the  Saviour  Christ  Jesus, 
that  the  learned  Dr.  Parichurst  was  forced  to 
say,  "  The  labors  of  Hercules  seem  to  have 
been  originally  designed  as  emblematic  me- 
morials of  what  the  rial  Son  of  God,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  was  to  do  and  suffer  for 
our  salces,  bringitig  a  cure  for  all  ourUls^  as 
the  Orphic  hymn  Bpcaics  of  Hercules." 

*  Bouwicli's  Egyptian  Belief,  pp.  158, 166, 
and  168. 

« In  ancient  mythology,  all  heroes  of 
light  were  opposed  by  the  *'01d  Serpent,"  the 
Devil,  symbolized  by  Serpents,  Dragons, 
Sphinxes  and  other  mouBtcrs.  The  Serpent 
was,  among  the  ancient  Eastern  nations,  the 
symbol  of  Evil,  of  WiiUer^  of  Darkness  and  of 
Death.  It  also  symbolized  tlie  dark  cloudy 
which,  by  harboring  the  rays  of  the  Sun^  pre- 
venting its  shining,  and  therefore.  Is  apparently 
atiemptinq  to  destroy  it.  The  Serpent  is  one  of 
the  chief  aiystic  personifications  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  under  the  names  of  A  hi,  Suchna,  and 
othcra  They  repre^enl  the  C'lottd,  the  enemy 
of  the  Sun,  Icceping  baclc  the  fructifying  rays. 
Indra  struggles  victoriously  against  him,  and 
qireads  life  on  the  earth,  with  the  shining 


warmth  of  the  Father  of  Life,  the  Creator,  (As 
Sun. 

Buddlia,  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  was  described 
as  a  snperhuman  organ  of  light,  to  whom  a 
superhuman  organ  of  darkness,  Mara,  the  Evil 
Serpent,  was  opposed.  He,  like  Christ  Jesns, 
resisted  the  temptations  of  this  evil  one,  and  is 
represented  sitting  on  a  serpent,  as  if  its  con- 
qneror.     (See  Bunsen*s  Angel-Messiah,  p.  39.) 

Crishna  also  overcame  the  evil  one,  and  is 
represented  '*  bruising  the  head  of  the  serpent,** 
and  standing  upon  it.  (See  vol.  i.  of  Asiatic 
Researches.and  vol.  ii.  of  Higgins^  Anacalypsis.) 

In  Egyptian  Mythology,  one  of  the  names 
of  the  god-Sun  was  Bd.  He  had  an  adversary 
who  was  called  Apap^  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent.  (See  RenoaPs  Hibbert  Lectaree, 
p.  109.) 

Horus,  the  Egyptian  incarnate  god,  the  Me> 
diator,  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  is  represented  in 
Egyptian  art  as  overcoming  the  Evil  Serpent, 
and  standing  triumphantly  upon  him.  (See 
Bonwick^s  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  158,  and  Mona> 
mental  Christianity,  p.  402.) 

Osiris,  Ormnzd,  Mithras,  Apollo,  Bacchus, 
Hercules,  Indra,  (Edipns,  Quetzalcoatle,  and 
many  other  Sun-gods^  overcame  the  Evil  One, 
and  are  represented  in  the  above  deM:ribed 
manner.  (See  Cox's  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece, 
p.  xxvii.  and  Aryan  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 
Baring-Gould's  Curious  Myths,  p.  256.  Bnl- 
flinch's  Age  of  Fable,  p.  34.  Bunsen's  Angel- 
Messiah,  p.  X.,  and  Kingst>orongh'8  Mexican 
Antiquities,  vol.  vi.  p.  176.) 
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first  battles  with  his  gloomy  foes,  and  sMnea  without  a  rival.  He 
is  rife  for  his  destined  mission,  bat  is  met  bj  the  demon  of  storm, 
who  runs  to  dispute  with  him  in  the  duel  of  the  storm.  In  this 
struggle  against  darkness  the  beneficent  hero  remains  the  conqueror, 
the  gloomy  army  of  Mara,  or  Satan,  broken  and  rent,  is  scattered  ; 
the  Apearas,  daughters  of  the  demon,  the  last  light  vapors  which 
float  in  the  heaven,  try  in  vain  to  clasp  and  retain  the  vanquisher ; 
he  disengages  himself  from  their  embraces,  repulses  them ;  they 
writhe,  lose  their  form,  and  vanish. 

Free  from  every  obstacle,  and  from  every  adversary,  he  sets  in 
motion  across  space  his  disk  with  a  thousand  rays,  having  avenged 
the  attempts  of  his  eternal  foe.  He  appears  then  in  all  his  glory, 
and  in  his  sovereign  splendor ;  the  god  has  attained  the  summit  of 
his  course,  it  is  the  moment  of  triumph. 

8.  He  wasjmt  to  death  on  the  cross.  The  Sun  has  now  reached 
his  extreme  Southern  limit,  his  career  is  ended,  and  he  is  at  last 
overcome  by  his  enemies.  The  powers  of  darkness^  and  of  wi/rUerj 
which  had  sought  in  vain  to  wound  him,  have  at  length  won  the 
victory.  The  bright  Sun  of  summer  is  finally  slain,  crucified  m  the 
heavens^  and  pierced  by  the  arrow,  spear  or  thorn  of  winter.*  Be- 
fore he  dies,  however,  he  sees  all  his  disciples  —  his  retinue  of  light, 
and  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day,  or  the  twelve  months  of  the  year 
—  disappear  in  the  sanguinary  m616e  of  the  clouds  of  the  evening. 

Throughout  the  tale,  the  Stm-god  was  but  fulfilling  his  doom. 
These  things  must  be.  The  suffering  of  a  violent  death  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  mythos;  and,  when  his  hour  had  come,  he  must 
meet  his  doom,  as  surely  as  the  Sun,  once  risen,  must  go  across  the 
sky,  and  then  sink  down  into  his  bed  beneath  the  earth  or  sea.  It 
was  an  iron  fate  from  which  there  was  no  escaping. 

Crishna,  the  crucified  Saviour  of  the  Hindoos,  is  a  personification 
of  the  Sun  crucified  in  the  heavens.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Sun  in 
the  Vedic  hymns  is  Vishnu,*  and  Crishna  is  Vishnu  in  human  form.' 


>  The  CTVciflxion  of  the  Sun-gods  Ib  simply 
the  power  of  Darkness  triamphing  over  the 
**  Lord  of  Liffht,'*  and  Winter  overpowering 
Che  Summer.  It  was  at  the  Winter  solstice  that 
the  ancients  wept  for  Tammuz,  the  fair  Adonis, 
and  other  Sun-gods,  who  were  put  to  death  by 
Che  boar,  sl&in  by  the  thorn  of  winter.  (See 
Cox  :  Aiyan  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.) 

Other  versions  of  the  same  myth  tell  us  of 
Xniydike  stung  to  death  by  the  hidden  serpent, 
of  Sifrit  smitten  by  Hagene  (the  Thorn),  of 
Isfendiyar  slain  by  the  thorn  or  arrow  of  Rus- 
tem,  of  AchUlens  vulnerable  only  iu  the  heel, 
of  Brynhild  enfolded  within  the  dragon's  coils. 


of  Meleagros  dying  as  the  torch  of  doom  is  burnt 
out,  of  Baldur,  the  brave  and  pore,  smitten  by 
the  fatal  mistletoe,  and  of  Crishna  and  others 
being  crucified. 

In  Egyptian  mythology,  Set,  the  destroyer, 
triumphs  in  the  West.  He  is  the  personification 
of  Darknest  and  Winter^  and  the  Sun-god  whom 
he  puts  to  death,  is  Horns  the  Saviour.  (See 
Ronouf's  Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  llS-115.) 

*  **  In  the  JSiQ-  Ytda  the  god  Vtthnu  is  often 
named  as  a  manifiestation  of  the  Solar  energy, 
or  rather  as  a  form  of  the  Sun."  (Indian  Wis- 
dom, p.  8S8.) 

•  Crishna  nji :   **I  am  Viohno,  BnhBUi 
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In  the  hymDs  of  the  Eig-  Veda  the  Sun  is  spoken  of  as  ^^  stretch 
ing  out  his  armSy^  in  the  heavens,  "  to  bless  the  world,  and  to  res- 
cue it  from  the  terror  of  darhness,^" 

Indra,  the  crucified  Saviour  worshiped  in  Nepal  and  Tibet,*  \& 
identical  witli  Crishna,  the  Sun.* 

The  principal  Phenician  deity.  El,  which,  says  Parkhurst,  in  his 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  '^  was  the  very  name  the  heathens  gave  to  their 
god  Sol,  their  Lord  or  Kuler  of  the  Hosts  of  Heaven,"  was  called 
**77a^  Preserver  (or  Samour)  of  the  Worldj^^  for  the  benefit  of  which 
he  offered  a  mystical  sacrifice* 

Tlie  crucified  lao  ("Divine  Love"  personified)  is  the  cruci- 
fied Adonis,  the  Sun.  The  Lord  and  Savionr  Adonis  was  called 
lao: 

Osiris,  the  Egyptian  Saviour,  was  crucified  in  the  heavens.  To 
the  Egyptian  the  cross  was  the  symbol  of  immortality,  an  emblem 
of  tlie  *S^wn,  and  the  god  himself  was  crucified  to  the  tree,  which 
denoted  his  fructifying  power.' 

Horus  was  also  crucified  in  the  heavens.  He  was  represented, 
like  Crishna  and  Christ  Jesus,  with  outstretched  arms  in  the  vatUt 
of  heaven.* 

The  story  of  the  crucifixion  of  Promstheus  was  allegorical,  for 

Prometheus  was  only  a  title  of  the  Sun,  expressing  providence  or 

foresight,  wherefore  his  being  crucified  in  the  extremities  of  the 

earth,  signified  originally  no  more  than  the  restriction  of  the  power 

of  the  Sun  during  the  winter  mouths.* 

Wlio  was  lodon,  bound  on  the  wheel  ?  He  was  nonp  other  tlian 
the  god  Scl,  crucified  in  the  heavens.*  Whatever  be  the  origin  of 
the  name,  Ixum  is  the  ^\Sun  of  noonday ^'^  crucified  in  the  heavens, 
whose  four-spoked  wheel,  in  the  words  of  Pindar,  is  seen  whirling 
in  the  highest  heaven.* 


hiira^  and  the  source  as  well  as  the  destractlon 
of  things,  the  cr^tor  and  the  aDnihllator  of  the 
whole  aggregate  of  existences.    (Cox  :  Aryan 
Hythology.  vol.  ii.  p.  181.) 
1  See  Chap.  XX. 

*  Indra,  who  was  represented  as  a  cracified 
god,  is  also  the  Sun.  No  sooner  is  he  bom  than 
he  speaks  to  his  mother.  Like  Apollo  and  all 
other  Sun-gods  he  has  golden  locks^  and 
like  them  he  is  po8sei<sed  of  an  inscmuble 
wisdom.  He  is  also  bom  of  a  virgin— the  Dawn. 
Crishna  and  Indra  are  one.  (See  C^x  :  Aryan 
Bfythology,  vol.  i.  pp.  88  and  841 ;  vol.  iL  p.  181.) 

*  Wake  :  PhalHsm,  Ac.,  p.  56. 

*  See  Cox  :  Aryan  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  US. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  115  and  185. 

*  See  Bonwick's  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  167. 


V  Knight :  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology,  p.  88. 

A  great  namber  of  the  Solar  heroes  or  Son- 
gods  are  forced  to  endnre  being  bound,  which 
indicates  the  tled-np  power  of  the  ran  in  winter. 
((3oldxhier :  Hebrew  ICytholojgr,  p.  406.) 

*  The  San,  as  climbing  the  heights  of  heaven, 
is  an  arrogant  being,  given  to  making  exorbi- 
tant claims,  who  must  be  bound  to  the  flery 
cross.  "  The  phratses  which  described  the  San 
as  revolving  daily  on  his  foor-spoked  croM,  or 
as  doomed  to  sink  in  the  sky  when  his  orb  had 
reached  the  zenith,  would  give  rise  to  the  stories 
of  Ixion  on  his  flaming  wheel."  (Cox :  Aryan 
Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.) 

*  ''  So  was  Ixion  bound  on  the  fleiy  wheel, 
and  the  sons  of  men  see  the  flamicg  spokes 
digr  by  d«y  as  it  whirls  in  the  higi.  heaven.'' 
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The  whed  upon  which  Ixion  and  criminals  were  said  to  have 
been  extended  was  a  croas^  although  the  name  of  the  thing  was 
dissembled  among  Christians ;  it  was  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  of  which 
two  spokes  confined  the  arms,  and  two  the  legs.     (See  Fig.  No.  35.) 

The  allegorical  tales  of  the  triumphs  and  misfortunes  of  the 
4S^7i-gods  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans,  signify  the  alternate 
exertion  of  the  generative  and  destructive  attributes. 

Ilerctdes  is  torn  limb  from  limb  ;  and  in  this  catastrophe  we  see 
the  blood-red  sunset  which  closes  the  career 
of  Hercules.'  The  Sun-god  cannot  rise  to 
the  life  of  the  blessed  gods  until  he  has 
been  slain.  The  morning  cannot  come  until 
the  Eos  who  closed  the  previous  day  has 
faded  away  and  died  in  the  black  abyss  of 
night. 

AchiUeus  and  Mdeagros  represent  alike 
the  short-lived  Surij  whose  course  is  one  of 
toil  for  others,  ending  in  an  early  death,  after 
a  series  of  wonderful  victories  alternating 
with  periods  of  darkness  and  gloom.' 

In  the  tales  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  is  re- 
lated of  AchiUeus  that  he  expires  at  the 
Skaian,  or  western  gates  of  the  evening.   He 

is  slain  by  Paris,  who  here  appears  as  the  Pani,  or  dark  power,  who 
blots  out  the  light  of  the  Sun  from  the  heaven." 

We  have  also  the  story  of  Adonis^  born  of  a  virgin,  and  known 
in  the  countries  where  he  was  worshiped  lis  "  The  Saviour  of  Man- 
kind," killed  by  the  wild  hoar^  afterwards  ''rose  from  the  dead, 
and  ascended  into  heaven."  This  Adonis,  Adonai — in  Hebrew 
"  My  Lord  "  — is  simply  the  Swn,  He  is  crucified  in  the  heaven£^ 
put  to  death  by  the  wild  boar,  i,c,^  Winter.  "  Babylon  called  Typhon 
or  Winter  the  hoar  y  they  said  he  killed  Adonis  or  the  fertile  Sun^^  * 

The  Crricijied  Dove  worshiped  by  the  ancients,  was  none 
other  than  the  crucified  Sun.  Adonis  was  called  the  Dove.  At 
the  ceremonies  in  honor  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  de- 
votees said,  "  Hail  to  the  Dove !  the  Restorer  of  Light."  *  Fig. 
No.  35  is  the  "  Crucified  Dove  "  as  (l(»scribed  by  Pindar,  the  great 
lyric  poet  of  Greece,  born  about  522  b.  o. 


1  Cox :  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  xzzii. 
s  n>ld.  p.  xxxiii. 

•  **  That  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war  is  almost 
wholly  mythical,  has  been  conceded  even  by 


the  stoutest  champions  of  Homeric  nnity.** 
(Rev.  O.  W.  Cox.) 

«  See  Mailer's  Science  of  Religion,  p.  188. 

•  See  Calmet's  Fragments,  toI.  1L  pp.  81,  A 
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*'  We  read  in  Pindar,  (says  the  author  of  a  learned  work  entitle!  "  Nimrod,") 
of  the  venerable  bird  lynx  bound  to  the  wheel,  and  of  the  pretended  punishment 
of  Ixion.  But  this  rotation  was  really  no  punishment,  being,  as  Pindar  saith, 
voluntary,  and  prepared  by  him9e{fa.ndfar  hitMeff ;  or  if  it  was,  it  was  appointed 
in  derision  of  his  false  pretensions,  whereby  he  gave  himself  out  as  the  cruafioi 
Bpirit  of  the  world."  '*  The  four  spokes  represent  St.  Andrew's  cross,  adapted  to 
the  four  limbs  extended,  and  furnish  perhaps  the  oldest  profane  allusion  to  the 
crucifixion.  The  same  cross  of  St.  Andrew  was  the  Taw,  which  Ezekiel  com- 
mands them  to  mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  faithful,  as  appears  from  all 
Israclitish  coins  whereon  that  letter  is  engraved.  The  same  idea  was  familiar  to 
Lucian,  who  calls  T  the  letter  of  crucifixion.  Certainly,  the  veneration  for  the 
cross  is  very  ancient.  lynx,  the  bird  of  Mautic  inspiration,  bound  to  the  four- 
legged  wheel,  gives  the  notion  of  Divine  Love  crucified.  The  wheel  denotes  the 
world,  of  which  she  is  the  spirit,  and  the  cross  the  9aerifiee  made  for  (hat 
world."  ^ 

This  "  Dioine  Love^^^  of  whom  Nimrod  speaks,  was  "7%6  First- 
hegoUen  Son  "  of  the  Platonists.  The  cracifixion  of  ^^Divins 
Zewtf'Ms  often  found  among  the  Greeks.  lonah  or  Jnno,  ac- 
cording to  the  Iliady  was  bonnd  with  fetters,  and  siufpended  in 
space,  between  heaven  and  earth.  Ixion,  Prometheus,  Apollo  of 
Miletus,  (anciently  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  city  of  Ionia, 
in  Asia  Minor),  were  all  crucified.* 

Senii-Eamis  was  both  a  queen  of  unrivaled  celebrity,  and  also 
a  goddess,  worshiped  under  the  form  of  a  Dove.  Her  name  signi- 
fies the  Supreme  Dove,  She  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  the  last 
survivor  of  her  sons,  while  others  say,  she  flew  away  as  a  bird — a 
Dove.  In  both  Grecian  and  Hindoo  histories  this  mystical 
queen  Seniiramis  is  said  to  have  fought  a  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus,  with  a  king  called  Staurobates,  in  which  she  was 
defeated,  and  from  which  she  flew  away  in  the  form  of  a  Dove. 
Of  this  Nimrod  says : 

"  The  name  Staurobates,  the  king  by  whom  Semiramis  was  finaUy  overpow- 
ered, cUluded  to  the  cross  on  which  she  perished"  and  that,  "  the  crucifixion  was 
made  into  a  glorious  mystery  by  her  infatuated  adorers."^ 

Here  again  we  have  the  crucified  Dove,  the  Sun,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  ancients  personified  the  Snn  female  as  well  as  male. 

We  have  also  the  fable  of  the  Crucified  Rose,  illustrated  in  the 
jewel  of  the  Rosicrudans.    The  jewel  of  the  Kosicrucians  is  formed 


1  Nimrod  :  vol.  i.  p.  878,  in  Ad»c.,  i.  p.  608. 
*  At  MUetas  wae  Ihe  cnicilied  Apollo- 
Apollo,  who  overcome  the  Serpent  or  evil  prin- 
ciple. Thas  Callimachas,  celebrating  this 
ftchievement,  in  his  hymn  to  Apollo,  has  these 
Ksmarkable  words : 

**Thee  thy  blest  mother  bore,  and  pleased 

assigned 
The  wil  ling  Sayioub  of  distressed  mankind. 


«» 


*  These  words  aiiply  to  Ckritt  Jma»,  as  well 
as  Sem<rami9,  accoiding  to  the  Christian  Father 
Ignatins.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Chnrch  at 
SphesuB,  he  says :  **  Now  the  virginity  of  Mary, 
and  he  who  was  bom  of  her,  was  kept  in  secret 
fh>m  the  prince  of  this  world,  as  was  also  the 
death  of  oar  Lord  :  thres  o  the  myiisrfef  the 
most  spoken  qf  throughout  the  worlds  pei  done 
in  secret  by  Ood.' 


«» 
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of  a  transparent  red  Btone,  with  a  red  croeg  on  one  aide,  and  a  red 
rose  on  the  other — thns  it  is  a  crv€\fied  rose.  "  The  Rossi,  oi 
Roej-cnieians'  idea  concerning  this  emblematic  red  cross,"  says  Har- 
grave  Jennings,  in  his  History  of  t^  Rosiorucians,  "  probably 
came  from  tiie  fable  of  Ad4m'i« — who  was  the  Sun  whom  we  ha/oe 
to  often  aeen  entci^ed — being  changed  into  a  red  rose  by  Venns.'" 

The  emblem  of  the  Templars  is  a  red  rose  on  a  croBS.  "  When  it 
can  be  done,  it  is  sarroonded  with  a  glory,  and  placed  on  a  calvary 
(Fig.  No.  36).  This  is  the  Nanmtz,  Natsir,  or  Eoee  of  lanren,  of 
Tamni,  or  Sharon,  or  the  Water  Rose,  the 
Lily  Padma,  Feua,  Lotos,  crucified  in  the 
heavens  for  the  salvation  ofinan* 

Ohrist  JesQB  was  called  the  Eoss^the 
Hose  of  Sharon — of  Isnren.  He  was  the 
renewed  incarnation  of  Divine  Wisdom. 
Ho  was  the  son  of  Maia  or  Maria.  He  was 
the  Bose  of  Shai'on  and  the  Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley, which  bloweth  in  the  month  of  his 
mother  Haia.  TIios,  when  the  angel  Ga- 
briel gires  the  salntation  to  the  Virgin,  he 
presents  her  with  the  lotus  or  lily ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  handreds  of  uld  pictures  in 
Italy.  We  see  therefore  that  Adonis, 
*'  the  Lord,"  "  the  Virgin-bom,"  "  the 
Cmcified,"  "  the  Besorrected  Dove,"  "  the  Restorer  of  Light,"  is 
one  and  tb«  same  with  the  "  Bose  of  Sharon,"  the  cmcified  Christ 
Jeena. 

Plato  (429  B.  0.)  in  his  Pimceua,  philoeophiziiig  abont  the  Son 
of  God,  says : 

"  Tbe  Mrt  fUMMT  to  tbe  Saprems  Qod  was  decuanted  or  Bgored  Ai  tt«  Aoft 
if  a  erott  on  ih»  unAwrM." 

This  brings  to  recollection  the  doctrine  of  certain  so-called  Chris- 
tian heretics,  who  maintained  that  Christ  Jeaoa  was  cmcified  in  the 
heavens. 

The  Chrestos  was  tbe  Logos,  the  Swn  was  the  manifestation  of 
the  Logos  or  Wisdom  to  men  ;  or,  as  it  was  held  by  some,  it  was  his 
pecnliar  habitation.  The  Sun  being  crucified  at  tbe  time  of  tbe 
winter  solstice  was  represented  by  the  young  man  slaying  the  Bull 
{an  emhlem  of  the  Sun)  in  the  IVTithniic  cerotnonies,  and  the  slain 
lamb  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  in  tlic  Christian  ceremonies.  The 
Chr^twas  the  Logos,  or  Divine  Wisdom,  or  a  portion  of  divine 
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wisdom  incarnate ;  in  this  sense  he  is  really  the  Snn  or  the  solai 
power  incarnate,  and  to  him  everything  applicable  to  the  Son  will 
apply. 

Fig.  No.  37,  taken  from  Mr.  Lnndy's  ^^  Monumental  Christi- 
anity," is  evidently  a  representation  of  the  Christian  Savioor  cruci- 
fied in  the  heavens.  Mr.  Lundy  calls  it  ^'  Crucifixion  in  Space,"  and 
believes  that  it  was  intended  for  the  Hindoo  Saviour  Crishna,  who 
is  also  represented  crucified  in  space  (See  Fig.  No.  8,  Ch.  XX.).  This 

(Fig.  37)  is  exactly  in  the  fonn 
of  a  Romish  crucifix,  btU  not 
fixed  to  a  piece  of  wood^  though 
the  legs  and  feet  are  put  to- 
gether in  the  usual  way.  There 
is  a  glory  over  it,  coming  from 
above^  not  shining  from  the  fi/g- 
urey  as  is  generally  seen  in  a 
Roman  cracifix.  It  has  a  pointed 
Parthian  coronet  instead  of  a 
crown  of  tlioms.  All  the  ava- 
tars, or  incarnations  of  Yishnn, 
are  painted  with  Ethiopian  or 
Parthian  coronets.  For  these 
reasons  the  Christian  author  will 
not  own  that  it  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  "Tnie  Son  of  Justice,"  for  he  was  not  crucified 
in  space;  but  whether  it  was  intended  to  represent  Crishna, 
Wittoba,  or  Jesus,'  it  tells  a  secret :  it  shows  that  some  one  was 
represented  crucified  in  the  heavens,  and  undoubtedly  has  soraethiug 
to  do  with  "  The  next  power  to  the  Supreme  God,"  who,  according 
to  Plato,  "  was  decussated  or  figured  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  on  the 
universe^ 

Who  was  the  crucified  god  whom  the  ancient  Romans  wor- 
shiped, and  whom  they,  according  to  Justin  Martyr,  represented  as 
a  man  on  a  cross  t  Can  we  doubt,  after  what  we  have  seen,  that 
he  was  this  same  crucifix  Sol,  whose  birthday  they  annually  cele- 
brated on  the  25th  of  December  ? 

In  the  poetical  tales  of  the  ancient  Scandincmans,  the  same 
legend  is  found.  Frey,  the  Deity  of  the  Sun,  was  fabled  to  have 
been  killed,  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  by  the  same  boar  who 
put  the  god  Adonis  to  death,  therefore  a  boar  was  annually  oflEered 


1  The  Sun-gods  Apollo,  iDdra,  Wittoba  or      Lejun  Mjtho.,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  and  Moor't  HindD 
Criahna,  and  Chritt  Jeaua,  are  represented  as      Fantheoo.) 
hiTingtlieir  feet  pierced  with  nails  (See  Cos:   ' 
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to  him  at  the  great  feast  of  Yule.  *  "  Baldor  the  Good,"  son  of  the 
supreme  god  Odin,  and  the  virgin-goddess  Frigga,  was  also  pat  to 
death  by  the  sharp  thorn  of  winter. 

The  ancient  Mexican  crucified  Saviour,  Quetzalcoatle,  another 
personification  of  the  Sun,  was  sometimes  represented  as  crucified 
in  space,  in  the  heavens^  in  a  circle  of  nineteen  figures,  the  number 
of  the  metonic  cycle.  A  serpent  (the  emblem  of  evil,  darkness,  and 
winter)  is  depriving  him  of  the  organs  of  generation.' 

We  have  seen  in  Chapter  XXXIII.  that  Christ  Jesus,  and  many 
of  the  heathen  saviours,  healers,  and  preserving  gods,  were  represent- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  Serpent.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  one  of 
its  aUributeSy  the  Serpent  was  an  emblem  of  the  Sun.  It  may,  at 
first,  appear  strange  that  the  Serpent  should  be  an  emblem  of  evil, 
and  yet  also  an  emblem  of  the  beneficent  divinity ;  but,  as  Prof. 
Renouf  remarks,  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures,  "  The  moment  we  under- 
stand the  nature  of  a  myth,  all  impossibilities,  contradictions,  and 
immoralities  disappear."  The  serpent  is  an  emblem  of  evil  when 
represented  with  his  deadly  sting;  he  is  the  emblem  of  eternity 
when  represented  casting  off  his  skin;*  and  an  emblem  of  the  Sun 
when  represented  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  thus  forming  a  circle.* 
Thus  there  came  to  be,  not  only  good,  but  also  bad,  serpents,  both 
of  which  are  referred  to  in  the  narrative  of  the  Hebrew  exodus, 
bnt  still  more  clearly  in  the  struggle  between  the  good  and  the  bad 
serpents  of  Persian  mythology,  which  symbolized  Ormuzd,  or 
Mithra,  and  the  evil  spirit  Ahriman.* 

As  the  Dove  and  the  Rose,  emblems  of  the  Sun,  were  represented 
on  the  cross,  so  was  the  Serpent.*  The  famous  "  Brazen  Serpent," 
said  to  have  been  '*  set  up  "  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  is  called  in 
the  Targum  (the  general  term  for  the  Aramaic  versions  of  the  Old 


>  Knight :  Anct.  Art  and  Mytho.,  pp.  87,  88. 

*  AnacalypeiH,  vol.  if.  p.  83. 

*  "  This  notion  in  quite  consistent  with  the 
idfa?  entcrtnincd  by  the  Pheiiicians  as  to  the 
Serpent,  which  they  supposed  to  have  the 
quality  of  putting  off  its  old  age,  and  as- 
aoming  a  second  youth.**  Sanchoniathon : 
Qnoted  by  Wake  :  Phallism,  &c.,  p.  43.) 

«  Une  serpent  qui  tieut  sa  queue  dans  ea 
gueule  et  dans  le  circle  qu'il  decrit,  ces  trois 

lettres  Greqncs  THE,  qui  sont  le  nombre  865. 
Le  Serpent,  qui  est  d*ordinaire  un  emblc^me  de 
Tetemetd  est  ici  celni  dc  Soteil  et  dots  ses  revolu- 
tions. (Bcausobrc  :  Hist,  de  Manich.  torn.  ii. 
p.  55.    Quoted  by  Larduer,  vol.  viii.  p.  870.) 

**Thi8  idea  existed  eyen  in  America.  The 
great  century  of  the  Aztecs  was  encircled  by 
a  serpent  ffraeping  Us  own  tail,  and  the  great 


calendar  stone  is  entwined  by  serpents  bearing 
human  heads  in  their  distended  jaws.** 

'*  The  aunoal  passage  of  the  Ssn,  thioogh 
the  signs  of  the  eodiac,  being  in  an  oblique 
path,  resembles,  or  at  least  the  ancieota 
thought  so,  the  tortuous  movements  of  the 
Serpent,  and  the  facility  possessed  by  this  rep- 
tile of  casting  off  his  okin  and  producing  out 
of  itself  a  new  covering  every  year,  bore  some 
analogy  to  the  termination  of  the  old  year  and 
the  commencement  of  the  new  one.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  ancient  spheres— the  Persian, 
Indian.  Egyptian,  Barbsric,  and  Mexican — 
were  surrounded  by  the  flgnre  of  a  serpent 
holding  Us  tail  tn  Us  mouth.'"  (Squire  :  Ser- 
pent Symbol,  p.  949.) 

»  Wake :  Phallism,  p.  42. 

*  See  Cox  :  Aryan  Ifytho.,  toL  U.  p.  198. 
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Testament)  the  Satioub.  It  was  probably  a  eerpentine  oradflx,  u 
it  is  called  a  croB8  bj  Jnstin  Ifar^.  Tlie  crocified  serpent  (Fig: 
No.  88)  denoted  the  quietcent  PhaUot,  or  the  Sun  after  it  had  loit 
its  power.  It  is  the  Son  in  winter,  cracified  on  the  tree,  which  de- 
noted its  frnctifjing  power.'  As  Mr.  Wake  remarks,  "  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  both  the  Fillar  (PhalloB)  and  the  Serpent  were 
associated  witli  man;  of  the  Stm^oda  of  antiquity."* 

This  is  Been  in  Fig.  No.  39,  taken  from  an  ancient  medal,  which 
representa  the  serpent  with  rajs  of  glory  sorroonding  his  head. 

The  Ophites,  who  venerated  the  serpent  as  an  emblem  of  Ohiiat 


JesiiB,  are  said  to  have  maintained  that  the  serpent  of  4 
who  bronght  wisdom  into  the  world — was  Ohrist  Jeeos.  The 
brazen  serpent  was  called  the  WoBD  by  the  Ohaldeeparaphrast  The 
Word,  or  Logos,  was  Divine  ITtM^om,  which  was  crucified ;  ihos  we 
have  the  croea,  or  Lioga,  or  Fhallos,  with  the  serpent  npon  it  Be- 
sides considering  the  serpent  as  the  emblem  of  Christ  Jeans,  or  of 
the  Logos,  the  Ophites  are  said  to  have  revered  it  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  In  Chapter  XII.  we  saw  that  several 
illnstrioas  females  were  believed  to  have  been  selected  and  impr^ 
nated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  some  cases,  a  serpent  was  snpposed 
to  be  the  form  which  it  asenmed.  This  was  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos. 


>  Being  ttis  most  !iitliiul«lr  connvcted  wlUi  death  of  Wlntn.    Id  tha  biKHn  Btrftmitt  th* 

tbe    nprodnctlon  or  life  on  nrth,  the  Unga  PanUt«Bcli,  the  two  eniblemi  of  the  Onm  mod 

beomo  the  BTinbol  andi^r  nhlch  the  5Un,  In-  Birpini,  the  qnlneenC  uA  eueigtaiiig  fllaBoi, 

Yoked  with  t,  IhonHDd  lumea,  his  been  wor-  ue  nnlted.     (Oox  :  irjm  Mjtbo..  m.  ILp|L 

ehlped  thntuEhont  the  world  u  the  nstorer  oT  113-118.) 
(he  powers  of  DBtnre  after  the  long  deep  or  ■  Weke  ;  PhalUiB,  Ao.,  p.  SO. 
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The  serpent  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancients,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  considered  it  as  the  symbol  of  the  beneficent  Deity, 
and  an  emblem  of  eternity.  As  snch  it  has  been  variously  ex- 
pressed on  ancient  scnlptnres  and  medals  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Although  generally,  it  did  not  always,  symbolize  the  god  Sun^ 
or  the  power  of  which  the  Sun  is  an  emblem  ;  but,  invested  with 
various  meanings,  it  entered  widely  into  tlio  p:  imitivc  mythologies. 
As  Mr.  Squire  observes : 

"  It  typified  wisdom,  power,  duration,  the  good  and  etU  principles,  life,  re- 
production —  in  short,  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  India,  China,  Scandinavia, 
America,  everywhere  on  the  globe,  it  has  been  a  prominent  emblem."* 

The  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  Vishnu,  the  preserving  god,  the 
Saviour,  the  Sun,*  It  was  an  emblem  of  the  Sun-^oA  Buddha,  the 
Angel-Messiah.*  The  Egyptian  Swi-goi^  Osiris,  the  ISaviour,  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  snake.*  The  Persian  Mithra,  the  Mediator,  lie- 
deemer,  and  Saviour,  was  symbolized  by  the  serpent.*  The  Plie- 
nieians  represented  their  beneficent  Sun-goA^  Agathodemon,  by  a 
serpent.*  The  serpent  was,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
emblem  of  a  beneficent  genius.  Antipator  of  Sidon,  calls  the  god 
Ammon,  the  "  Renowned  Serpent.'"  The  Grecian  Hercules — the 
Sun-god — was  symbolized  as  a  serpent ;  and  so  was  ^sculapius  and 
Apollo.  The  Hebrews,  who,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  XL,  wor- 
shiped the  god  Sol,  represented  him  in  the  form  of  a  serpent. 
This  is  the  seraph  —  spoken  of  above  —  as  set  up  by  Moses  (Num. 
xxi.  3)  and  worshiped  by  the  children  of  Israel.  Se  ea  ph  is  the 
singular  of  seraphim,  meaning  Semilice — splendor,  fire,  light  — 
emblematic  of  the  fiery  disk  of  the  Sun,  and  which,  under  the  name 
of  Nehush-tan,  "  Serpent-dragon,"  was  broken  up  by  the  reforming 
Hezekiah. 

The  principal  god  of  the  Aztecs  was  TWakJ-atlcoatl,  which  means 
the  Serpent  Sun,* 

The  Mexican  virgin-bom  Lord  and  Saviour,  Quetzalcoatle,  was 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  In  fact,  his  name  signifies 
^*' Feathered  Serpent,^^  Quetzalcoatle  was  a  personification  of  the 
Stm* 

Under  the  aspect  of  the  active  principle^  we  may  rationally 

>  Squire :  Serpent  SjmboK  p.  156.  *  Ibid. 

*  Wake  :  Phallism  in  Anct.  Religt.,  p.  78.  *  Kenrlck*B  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  876 

*  Ibid.  p.  78.     Squire :  Serpent  Symbol,  p.  ''  Ibid. 

196.  *  Sqalre  :  p.  161. 

«  Faber  :  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.,  in  Sqaire,  p.  *  Ibid.  p.  186. 
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connect  the  Serpent  and  the  Sun^  as  corresponding  symbols  of  the 
reproductive  or  creative  power.  Figure  No.  40  is  a  symbol  ical  sigu, 
representing  the  disk  of  the  Sun  encii-cled  by  the  serpent  Uraew^ 
meaning  the  "  Kino  Sun,"  or  "  Royal  Son,"  as  it  often  sarmounts 
the  persons  of  Egyptian  moiiarchs,  confirmed  by  the  emblem  of  ufi^ 
depcndii)g  from  the  serpent's  necL* 

The  mysteries  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  in  Egypt ;  Atys  and 
Cybele,  in  Phrygia;  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  Eleysis;  of  Venus 
and  Adonis,  in  Phenieiu;  of  Bona  Dea  and  Priapus,  in  Roine^  are 
all  susceptible  of  one  explanation.   They  all  set  forth  and  illustrated, 

by  solemn  and  impressive  rites,  and  u^ysticd 
eymhcla.  the  grand  phenomenon  of  nature^ 
especially  as  connected  with  the  creation  of 
things  and  the  perpetuation  of  life.  In  all,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  the  sbbpent  was  more  or 
less  conspicuously  introduced,  and  always  as 
symbolical  of  the  invigorating  or  active  energy 
of  nature,  the  Sun. 

We  have  seen  (in  Chapter  XX.)  that  in 
early  Christian  art  Christ  Jesus  also  was  represented  as  a  crucified 
Lamb.  This  crucified  lamb  is  "  the  Lamb  of  Grod  taking  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  and  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.""  In 
other  words,  the  crucified  lamb  typifies  the  crucified  Sun,  for  the 
Iamb  was  another  symbol  of  the  Sun,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  stories  of  the  crucifixions  of  the  difEer- 
ent  so-called  Savioubs  of  mankind  (zU  melt  into  one,  and  that  they 
are  allegorical^  for  "  Saviour  "  was  only  a  title  of  the  Sun*  and  his 
being  put  to  death  on  the  cross,  signifies  no  more  than  the  restric- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Sun  in  the  winter  quarter.  With  Justin 
Martyr,  then,  we  can  say : 

"  There  exists  not  a  people,  whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  or  any  other  race 
of  men,  by  whatsoever  appellation  or  manners  they  may  be  distinguished,  how- 
ever Ignorant  of  arts  or  agriculture,  whether  they  dwell  under  the  tents,  or  wan- 


Fl  G  N9  *0 


1  Squire  :  p.  1G9. 

3  Londy  :  Monamental  Christianity,  p.  185. 

•  '•  Savioitr  was  a  common  title  of  the  SuN- 
gode  of  antiquity/*  (^Wake  :  PhaUiem  in  Anct. 
Religs.,  p.  55.) 

The  anc.cnt  Greek  writers  speak  of  the 
Sail,  as  the  *'  Generator  and  Noarisber  of  all 
Tilings ;"  the  ** Rnler  of  the  World;"  the 
"  First  of  the  Gods,"  and  the  "  Supreme  Lord 
of  all  Beings."  (Knight :  Ancient  Art  and 
Mytho.,  p.  37.) 

Paaeaniaa  (500  b.  o.)  speaks  of  ''  1  he  San 


having  the  surname  of  Sayioitr.^*     (Ibid.  p. 
98,  note.) 

"  There  is  a  very  remarkable  figure  cc^ed 
in  Payne  Knight's  Work,  in  which  we  8ee  on 
a  man's  shoulders  a  coek^t  head,  whilst  on  the 
pediment  are  placed  the  words  :  **  Thb  Sayioub 
or  THB  World."  (Inman  :  Anct.  Faiths,  vol. 
1.  p.  5S7.)  This  refers  to  the  Sun.  The  cock 
being  the  natural  herald  of  the  day,  he  was 
therefore  sacred,  among  the  ancienta,  to  tha 
Son."  (See  Knight :  Anct.  Art  and  Kytho., 
p.  70,  and  Lardner :  vol.  viii.  p.  877.) 
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der  about  in  crowded  wagons,  among  whom  prayers  are  not  offered  up  in  the 
name  of  A  Cbucified  Savioub'  to  the  Father  and  creator  of  all  things."' 

9.  ^'And  many  women  were  there  beholding  afar  off^^  The 
tender  motlier  wlio  had  watched  over  him  at  his  birth,  and  the  fair 
maidens  whom  he  has  loved,  will  never  forsake  him.  They  yet 
remain  with  him,  and  while  their  tears  drop  on  his  feet,  which  they 
kiss,  their  voices  cheer  him  in  his  last  hour.  In  these  we  have  the 
Dawn^  who  bore  him,  and  the  fair  and  beautiful  lights  which  flush 
the  Eastern  sky  as  the  Sun  sinks  or  dies  in  the  West.*  Their  tears 
are  the  tears  of  dew,  such  as  Eos  weeps  at  the  death  of  her  child. 

All  the  Sun-gods  forsake  their  homes  and  virgin  mothers,  and 
wander  through  different  countries  doing  marvellous  things.  Fi- 
nally, at  the  end  of  their  career,  the  mother,  from  whom  they 
were  parted  long  ago,  is  by  their  side  to  cheer  them  in  their  last 
hours.' 

The  ever-faithful  women  were  to  be  found  at  the  last  scene  in 
the  life  of  Buddha.  Kasyapa  having  found  the  departed  master's 
feet  soiled  and  wet,  asked  Nanda  the  cause  of  it.  *'  He  was  told 
that  a  weeping  woman  had  embraced  Gautama's  feet  shortly  before 
his  death,  and  that  her  tears  had  fallen  on  his  feet  and  left  the  marks 
on  them."* 

In  his  last  hours,  (Edipous  (the  Sun)  has  been  cheered  by  the 
presence  of  Antigone.' 

At  the  death  of  Hercvles^  lole  {the  fair-haired  Dawn)  stands 
by  his  side,  cheering  him  to  the  last.  With  her  gentle  hands  she 
sought  to  soothe  his  pain,  and  with  pitying  words  to  cheer  him  in 
his  woe.  Then  once  more  the  face  of  Hercules  flushed  with  a  deep 
joy,  and  he  said  : 

"  Ah,  lole,  brightest  of  maidens,  thy  voice  shall  cheer  me  as  I  siuk  down  in 
the  sleep  uf  death.  I  saw  and  loved  thee  in  the  bright  morning  time,  and  now 
again  thou  hast  come,  in  the  evening,  fair  as  the  soft  clouds  which  gather  around 
the  dying  Sun." 

The  hku:1c  mists  were  spreading  over  the  sky,  but  still  Hercules 
sought  to  gaze  on  the  fair  face  of  lole,  and  to  comfort  her  in  her 
sorrow. 

"  Weep  not,  lole,"  he  said,  "  my  toil  is  done,  and  now  is  the  time  for  rest 
I  shall  see  thee  again  in  the  bright  land  which  is  never  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
night." 


>  The  nmme  j€gu$  is  the  same  as  Jothua,  and  tender  light  which  sheds  its  soft  hoe  OTer 
ftnd  signilles  Saviour.  the  Eastern  heaven  as  the  Son  sinks  in  death 

>  Joiitin    Martyr :     Dialog.    Com  Tjpbo.  beneath  the  Western  waters."    (Cox :  Aiyaa 
<^oted  in  Gibbon's  Borne,  voL  i.  p.  Sttt.  Myths,  yol.  I.  p.  218.) 

•  MaU.  xrrli.  65.  *  See  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

«  The  ever-faithfol  woman  who  is  always  *  Banscn  :  The  Angel-Mestiah,  p.  40. 

at  the  death  of  the  Sun-god  is  **  the  fair  ^  Cox :  Aryan  Mythology,  toI.  t  p. 
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The  same  story  is  related  in  the  legend  of  Apollo.  The  Dawn, 
from  whom  he  parted  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  comes  to  his 
side  at  eventidej  and  again  meets  him  when  his  journey  on  earth 
has  well  nigh  come  to  an  end.' 

When  the  Lord  Prometheus  was  crucified  on  Mt.  Caucasus,  his 
especially  professed  friend,  Oceanus,  the  fisherman,  as  his  name,  Fe- 
trsBus,  indicates,'  being  unable  to  prevail  on  him  to  make  his  peace 
with  Jupiter,  by  throwing  the  cause  of  human  redemption  out  of 
his  hands/  '^  forsook  him  and  fied."  I^one  remained  to  be  witnesses 
of  his  dying  agonies,  but  the  chorus  of  ever-amiable  and  ever-faith- 
ful women,  which  also  bewailed  and  lamented  him,  but  were  unable 
to  subdue  his  infiexible  philanthropy.* 

10.  '^  There  was  darkness  ail  ot)er  the  land.^^*  In  the  same 
manner  ends  the  tale  of  the  long  toil  and  sorrows  of  other  Sun- 
gods.  The  last  scene  exhibits  a  manifest  return  to  the  spirit  of  the 
solar  myth.  He  must  not  die  the  common  death  of  all  men,  for  no 
disease  or  corruption  can  touch  the  body  of  the  brilliant  Sun.  After 
a  long  struggle  against  the  dark  clouds  who  are  arrayed  against  him, 
he  is  finally  overcome,  and  dies.  Blacker  and  blacker  grow  the 
evening  shades,  and  finally  ^^  there  is  darkness  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  and  the  din  of  its  thunder  clashes  through  the  air.' 

It  is  the  picture  of  a  sunset  in  wild  confusion,  of  a  sunset  more 
awful,  yet  not  more  sad,  than  that  which  is  seen  in  the  last  hours 
of  many  other  /SWi-gods.*  It  is  the  picture  of  the  loneliness  of  the 
iSim,  who  sinks  slowly  down,  with  the  ghastly  hues  of  death  upon 
his  face,  while  none  is  nigh  to  cheer  him  save  the  ever-faithful 
women. 

11.  ^^He  desceiided  into  AeS.'"  This  is  the  Stm^s  descent  into 
the  loit>er  regions.  It  enters  the  sign  Caprioornus,  or  the  Gkxat,  and 


>  See  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  zzzi. 

*  PiYiLBUB  wu  an  interchangeable  synonym 
of  the  name  Oceanae. 

■  "  Then  Peter  took  him,  and  b^^  to  re- 
Irake  him,  saying,  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord, 
this  shall  not  be  onto  thee."    cMatt.  xvi.  8S.) 

«  See  Potter's  iEschylns. 

*  Matt  xxTli.  45. 

*  As  the  Sun  dies,  or  sinks  in  the  Weat, 
blacker  and  blacker  grows  the  evening  shades, 
till  there  is  darkness  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Then  from  the  high  heavens  comes  down  the 
thick  clouds,  and  the  din  of  its  thunder  crashes 
through  the  air.  (Description  of  the  death  of 
Hercules,  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,  pp.  61,  OS.) 

V  It  is  the  battle  of  the  clouds  over  the 
4aad  or  dying  Sun,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
kt«odu7  history  of  many  Sun-gods.     (Ooz : 


Aiyan  Mythology,  toL  iL  p.  9L) 

•  This  was  one  of  the  latest  additloPB  of 
the  Sun-myth  to  the  history  of  CkrUt  JesoSb 
This  has  been  proved  not  only  to  liave  beea 
an  invention, after  the  Apostles*  time,  but  evea 
after  the  time  of  Bnseblus  (▲.d.  885).  The 
doctrine  of  the  descent  into  hell  was  not  in 
the  ancient  creeds  or  rules  of  faith.  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  rales  of  fidth  delivered  by 
IreuBus  (▲.D.  190),  by  Origen  (▲.d.  980),  or  by 
Tertnlllan  (▲.d.  aOO-210).  It  is  not  ezpnased 
in  those  creeds  which  were  made  by  the 
Oouncils  as  laiger  explications  of  the  Apoa- 
ties*  Creed ;  not  in  the  Nicene,  or  Constanti- 
nopolitan ;  not  in  those  of  Bphesiia,  or  Chalet 
don ;  not  in  thoae  confessions  made  atSardki^ 
Antioch,  Selonda,  Sfarminm,  Ae. 
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the  astronomical  winter  begins.  The  days  have  reached  their  short- 
est span,  and  the  Stm  has  reached  his  extreme  southern  limit.  The 
winter  solstice  reigns,  and  the  Sun  seems  to  stand  still  in  his 
southern  course.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  he  remains  in 
hell  —  the  lower  regions.'  In  this  respect  Christ  Jesus  is  like  other 
Sun-gods." 

In  the  ancient  sagas  of  Iceland,  the  hero  who  is  the  Sun  person- 
ified, descends  into  a  tomb,  where  he  fights  a  vampire.  After  a 
desperate  struggle,  the  liero  overcomes,  and  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  "This,  too,  represents  the  Sun  in  the  northern  realms, 
descending  into  the  tomb  of  winter,  and  there  overcoming  the  power 
of  darkness."' 

12.  He  rase  ogam  from  the  deady  a/nd  ascended  into  hea/oen. 
Resurrections  from  the  dead,  and  ascensions  into  heaven,  are  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  eolar  features,  as  the  history  of  many 
Bolar  heroes  agree  in  this  particular. 

At  the  winter  solstice  the  ancients  wept  and  mourned  for  Ta/mr- 
mtcZy  the  fair  Adonis,  and  other  Sun-gods,  done  to  death  by  the 
boar,  or  crucified  —  slain  by  the  thorn  of  winter —  and  on  the  third 
day  they  rejoiced  at  the  resurrection  of  their  "  Lord  of  Light."* 

With  her  usual  policy,  the  Church  endeavored  to  give  a  Christian 
significance  to  the  rites  which  they  borrowed  from  heathenism,  and 
in  this  case,  the  mourning  for  Tammuz,  the  fair  Adonis,  became  the 
mourning  for  Christ  Jesus,  and  joy  at  the  rising  of  the  natural  Sun 
became  joy  at  the  rising  of  the  "  Sun  of  Bighteousness  " —  at  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus  from  the  gi'ave. 

This  festival  of  the  Resurrection  was  generally  held  by  the  an- 
cients on  the  25th  of  March,  when  the  awakening  of  Spring  may  be 
said  to  be  the  result  of  the  return  of  the  Sun  from  the  lower  or  far- 
off  regions  to  which  he  had  departed.     At  the  equinox  —  say,  the 


>  At  the  end  of  hie  career,  the  San  enters 
the  lowest  regions^  the  howels  of  the  earth, 
therefore  nearly  all  Snn-Rods  are  made  to 
'*  descend  into  hell,"  and  remain  there  for 
three  days  and  three  nights,  for  the  reason 
that  from  the  SOd  to  the  25th  of  December,  the 
Ban  apparently  remains  in  the  same  place. 
Thas  Jonah,  a  personification  of  the  San  (see 
Chap.  IX.),  who  remains  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth— typified  by 
a  fifth— i(>  made  to  say :  "  Oat  of  the  belly  of 
bell  cried  I,  and  thoa  heardst  my  voice." 

•  See  Chapter  XXIL 

•  Baring-Ooald  :  Carioas  Myths,  p.  900. 

"  The  mighty  Lord  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  man,  and  enlightened  those  places  which  had 
•ver  before  been  in  darkness ;  and  broke  asun- 


der the  fetters  which  before  could  not  be  broken; 
and  with  his  invincible potoer  visited  those  who 
sat  in  the  deep  darkness  by  iniquity,  and  the 
shadow  of  death  by  sin.  Then  the  King  of 
Olory  trampled  upon  Death,  seized  the  Prince 
of  Hell,  and  deprived  him  of  all  his  power." 
(Description  of  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell. 
Nicodemas:  Apoc.) 

«  •*  The  wcnnen  weeping  for  Tammas  was 
no  more  than  expressive  of  the  San's  loss  of 
power  in  the  winter  qaarter."  (King's  Onos> 
tics,  p.  108.  See  also.  Cox :  Aryan  Mytho., 
vol.  ii.  p.  113.) 

After  remaining  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  lowest  regions,  the  San  begins  to 
ascend,  thus  he  **  rises  from  the  dead,"  as  It 
were,  and  **  ascends  into  heaven." 
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vernal — at  Easter j  the  Sun  has  been  below  the  equator,  and  snd« 
denlj  rises  above  it.  It  has  been,  as  it  were,  dead  to  us,  but  now 
it  exhibits  a  resurrection.'  The  Saviour  rises  triumphant  over  the 
powers  of  darkness,  to  life  and  immortality,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
when  the  Sun  rises  in  Aries. 

Throughout  all  tlie  ancient  world,  the  resurrection  of  the  god 
Sol,  under  different  names,  was  celebrated  on  March  25th,  with 
great  rejoicings." 

In  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Greo.  W.  Cox : 

"  The  wailing  of  the  Hebrew  women  at  the  death  of  Tammuz.  the  crucifixion 
and  resurrection  of  Osiris,  the  adoration  of  the  Babylonian  Mylitta,  the  Sacti 
ministers  of  Hindu  temples,  the  cross  and  crescent  of  Isis,  the  rites  of  the  Jew- 
ish altar  of  Baal-Peor,  wholly  preclude  all  doubt  of  the  real  nature  of  the  great 
feiUvaU  and  mysteries  of  Phenicians,  Jews,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Hin- 
dus."* 

All  this  was  Sun  and  Nature  worship,  symbolized  by  the  Lmga 
and  Yoni.    As  Mr.  Bonwick  says  : 

"  The  philosophic  theist  who  reflects  upon  the  story,  known  from  the  wallB 
of  China,  across  Asia  and  Europe,  to  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  cannot  resist  the 
impression  that  no  tncUeriaUstic  theory  of  it  can  be  satisfactory."^ 

Allegory  alone  explains  it. 

"  The  Church,  at  an  early  date,  selected  the  heathen  festivals  of  Sun  fBorMp 
for  its  own,  ordering  the  birtii  at  Christmas,  a  fixed  time,  and  the  resurreeUon  at 
Easier,  a  varying  time,  as  in  all  Pagan  religions  ;  since,  though  the  Sun  rose  di- 
rectly after  the  vernal  equinox,  the  festival,  to  be  correct  in  a  heathen  point  of 
view,  had  to  be  associated  with  the  new  moon."* 

The  Christian,  then,  may  well  say : 

"When  thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  winter,  thou  didst  open  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (».  e.,  bring  on  the  reign  of  summer),  to  all  believers." 

13.  Christ  Jesus  is  Creator  of  all  things.  We  have  seen  (in 
Chapter  XXVI.)  that  it  was  not  God  the  Father,  who  was  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  have  been  the  Creator  of  the  world,  but  God  the 
Son,  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  Mankind.  Now,  this  Bedeemer 
and  Savioar  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Sun,  and  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
tells  us  that  in  the  Vedic  mythology,  the  Sun  is  not  the  bright  De- 
va  only,  "  who  performs  his  daily  task  in  the  sky,  but  he  is  supposed 
to  perform  much  greater  work.  He  is  looked  upon,  in  fact,  as  the 
Huler,  as  the  EstahUsh£r,  as  the  Creator  of  the  worldP* 

Having  been  invoked  as  the  "  Life-bringer,"  the  Sun  is  also 

1  Bonwick :  Bgyptlan  Belief,  p.  174.  «  Bgypttan  Belief,  p.  188. 

«  Aoacalypsi^,  vol.  li.  p.  100.  •  Rjid. 

s  Aryan  Mythology,  vol.  li.  p.  125.  *  Origin  of  Bellgions,  p.  864. 
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called  —  in  the  Rig- Veda — **the  Breath  or  Life  of  all  that  move 
and  rest ;"  and  lastly  he  becomes  "  The  Maker  of  all  thingay^  by 
whom  all  the  worlds  have  been  brought  together.' 

There  is  a  prayer  in  the  Vedaa^  called  Oayatree^  which  consists 
of  three  measured  lines,  and  is  considered  the  holiest  and  most 
e£Scacious  of  all  their  religious  forms.  Sir  William  Jones  translates 
it  thus : 

"  Let  us  adore  the  supremacy  of  that  spiritual  Sun,  the  godhead,  who  illumi- 
nates all.  who  re-creates  all,  from  whom  aU  proceed,  to  whom  aU  must  return ; 
whom  we  invoke  to  direct  our  undertakings  aright  in  our  progress  toward  his 
holy  seat.*' 

With  Seneca  (a  Roman  philosopher,  bom  at  Cordova,  Spain,  61 
B.  0.)  then,  we  can  say : 

"  You  may  caU  the  Creator  of  all  things  by  different  names  (Bacchus,  Hercu- 
les, Mercury,  etc.),  but  they  are  only  different  names  of  the  same  divine  being, 
thei^n." 

14.  Hoiato  he  Judge  of  the  quick  a/nd  the  dead.  Who  is  better 
able  than  the  Sun  to  be  the  judge  of  man's  deeds,  seeing,  as  he  does, 
from  his  throne  in  heaven,  all  that  is  done  on  earth  ?  The  VedaA 
speak  of  S^ya — the  pervading,  irresistible  luminary — as  seeing 
all  things  and  hearing  all  things,  noting  the  good  a/nd  evil  deeds  of 
men* 

According  to  Hindoo  mythology,  says  Prof.  Max  Miiller : 

"  The  8un  sees  everything,  both  what  is  good  and  what  is  evU  ;  and  how 
natural  therefore  that  (in  the  Indian  Veda)  both  the  eyil-doer  should  be  told  that 
the  sun  sees  what  no  human  eye  may  have  seen,  and  that  the  innocent,  when 
all  other  help  fails  him,  should  appeal  to  the  sun  to  attest  his  guUtlessness. " 

'*  Frequent  allusion  is  made  (in  the  Rig-Yeda),  to  the  sun's  power  of  seeing 
everything.  The  stars  flee  before  the  all-seeing  sun,  like  thieves.  He  sees  the 
right  and  the  wrong  among  men.  He  who  looks  upon  the  world  knows  also 
the  thoughts  in  all  men.  As  the  sun  sees  everything  and  knows  everything,  he 
is  asked  to  forget  and  forgive  what  he  alone  has  seen  and  knows.'*' 

On  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  Osiris,  the  Sun  per- 
sonified, is  represented  as  Judge  of  the  dead.  The  Egyptian  "  Book 
of  the  Dead,"  the  oldest  Bible  in  the  world,  speaks  of  Osiris  as 
''  seeing  all  things,  and  hearing  all  things,  noting  the  good  and  evil 
deeds  of  men." 

15.  He  will  come  again  sitting  on  a  white  horse. 

The  "  second  coming  "  of  Vishnu  (Crishna),  Christ  Jesus,  and 
other  Sun-gods,  are  also  astronomical  allegories.    The  white  horsey 

I  Origin  of  Belifioiis,  p.  988.  *  Aryan  MjtholQgy,  vol.  L  |k  884. 

>  Origin  of  BAligion,  pp.  984-988. 
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which  fignres  so  conspicnonsl j  in  the  legend,  was  the  nniversal  sjm 
bol  of  the  Sun  among  Oriental  nations. 

Throughout  the  whole  legend,  Christ  Jesns  is  the  toiling  Sun, 
laboring  for  the  benefit  of  others,  not  his  own,  and  doing  hard  serv- 
ice for  a  mean  and  cruel  generation.  Watch  his  sun-like  career 
of  brilliant  conquest,  checked  with  intervals  of  storm,  and  declining 
to  a  death  clouded  with  sorrow  and  derision.  He  is  in  constant 
company  with  his  twelve  apostles,  the  twelve  signs  of  ike  zodiac} 
During  the  course  of  his  life's  journey  he  is  called  "  The  God  of 
Earthly  Blessing,"  "  The  Saviour  through  whom  a  new  life  springs," 
"  The  Preserver,"  "  The  Redeemer,"  &c.  Almost  at  his  birth  the 
Serpent  of  darkness  attempts  to  destroy  him.  Temptations  to  sloth 
and  luxury  are  offered  him  in  vain.  He  has  his  work  to  do,  and 
nothing  can  stay  him  from  doing  it,  as  nothing  can  arrest  the  Sun 
in  his  journey  through  the  heavens.  like  all  other  solar  heroes,  he 
has  his  faithful  women  who  love  him,  and  the  Marys  and  Martha 
here  play  the  part.  Of  his  toils  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  in 
detail.  They  are  but  a  thousand  variations  on  the  story  of  the  great 
conflict  which  all  the  Sun-gods  wage  against  the  demon  of  darkness. 
He  astonishes  his  tutor  when  sent  to  school.  This  we  might  expect 
to  be  the  case,  when  an  incomparable  and  incommunicable  wisdom 
is  the  heritage  of  the  Sun.  He  also  represents  the  wisdom  and  be- 
neficence of  the  bright  Being  who  brings  life  and  light  to  men.  As 
the  Sun  wakens  the  earth  to  life  when  the  winter  is  done,  so  CTrish- 
na,  Buddha,  Horns,  ^sculapius,  and  Christ  Jesus  were  raisers  of 
the  dead.  When  the  leaves  fell  and  withered  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  the  "  daughter  of  the  earth  "  would  be  spoken  of  as  dying 
or  dead,  and,  as  no  other  power  than  that  of  the  Sun  can  recall  v^- 
etation  to  life,  this  child  of  the  earth  would  be  represented  as 
buried  in  a  sleep  from  which  the  touch  of  the  Sun  alone  oould 
rouse  her. 

Christ  Jesus,  then,  is  the  Sun,  in  his  short  career  and  early 
death.    He  is  the  child  of  the  Dawn,  whose  soft,  violet  hues  tint 


1  The  number  twelve  appean  In  many  of 
the  Son-myths.  It  refers  to  the  twelve  hoars 
of  the  d*jr  or  night,  or  the  twelve  moons  of  the 
lanar  year.  (Cox :  Aryan  Mythology,  vol.  i. 
p.  165.    Bonwick  :  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  176.) 

Osiris,  the  Egyptian  Savionr,  had  twelve 
apostles.    (Bonwick,  p.  175.) 

In  all  religions  of  antiquity  the  number 
twelve,  which  applies  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
sodiac,  are  reproduced  in  all  kinds  and  sorts 
of  forms.  For  instance  :  such  are  the  ttpelv0 
great  gods  ;  the  twelve  apostles  of  Osiris ;  the 
twelw  apostles  of  Jesus ;   the  twelve  sons  of 


Jacob,  or  the  Itoelve  tribee ;  the  iwdve  altan 
of  James ;  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercoles ;  the 
twelve  shields  of  Mars ;  the  twelve  brothen 
Arvanz ;  the  twelve  gods  Consents ;  the  twelve 
governors  in  the  Manichean  System;  the 
adeetyae  of  the  Bast  Indies ;  the  twelve  asses 
of  the  Scandinavians ;  the  city  of  the  twelve 
gates  in  the  Apocalypse ;  the  twelve  wards  of 
the  city  ;  the  twelve  sacred  cushions,  on  which 
the  Creator  sits  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  Jap- 
anese ;  the  twelve  precious  stones  of  the  ratkmal^ 
or  the  ornament  worn  by  the  high  priest  of  the 
Jews,  Ac,  Ac.    (See  Dupuis,  pp.  80^  40.) 
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the  clouds  of  early  mom ;  his  father  being  the  Sky,  the  ^'  Heavenly 
Father,"  who  has  looked  down  with  love  upon  the  Dawn,  and  over- 
shadowed her.  When  his  career  on  earth  is  ended,  and  he  expires, 
the  loving  mother,  who  parted  from  him  in  the  morning  of  his  life, 
is  at  his  side,  looking  on  the  death  of  the  Son  whom  she  cannot 
save  from  the  doom  which  is  on  him,  while  her  tears  fall  on  his 
body  like  rain  at  sundown.  From  her  he  is  parted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  course ;  to  her  he  is  united  at  its  close.  But  Christ 
Jesus,  like  Crishna,  Buddha,  Osiris,  Horus,  Mithras,  Apollo,  Atys 
and  others,  rises  agai/n^  and  thus  the  myth  takes  us  a  step  beyond 
the  legend  of  Serpedon  and  others,  which  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
seastward  journey,  when  the  night  is  done. 

According  to  the  Christian  calendar,  the  birthday  of  John  the 
Baptist  is  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  sun  begins 
to  decrease.  How  true  to  nature  then  are  the  words  attributed  to 
him  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  when  he  says  that  he  must  decrease^  and 
Jesus  increase. 

Among  the  ancient  Teutonic  nations,  fires  were  lighted,  on  the 
tops  of  hills,  on  the  24th  of  June,  in  honor  of  the  wendino  Sun. 
This  custom  is  still  kept  up  in  Southern  Germany  and  the  Scotch 
highlands,  and  it  is  the  day  selected  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
to  celebrate  the  nativity  of  John  the  Baptist.' 

Mosheim,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  speaking  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  time  when  Christ  Jesus  was  bom,  says :  ^'  The  uncertainty 
of  this  point  is  of  no  great  consequence.  We  know  that  the  Sun 
qf  m^hteousness  has  shone  upon  the  world ;  and  although  we  can- 
not fix  the  precise  period  in  which  he  arose,  this  will  not  preclude 
OB  from  enjoying  the  direction  and  influence  of  his  vital  and  salu- 
tary beams." 

These  sacred  legends  abound  with  such  expressions  as  can  have 
no  possible  or  conceivable  application  to  any  other  than  to  the 
*^  God  of  day."  He  is  '^a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be 
the  glory  (or  brightness)  of  his  people.""  He  is  come  "  a  light  into 
the  world,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  abide  in 
darkness."'  He  is  "  the  light  of  the  world."*  He  "  is  light,  and  in 
him  no  darkness  is."* 

"  Lighten  our  darkness,  we  beseech  thee,  Adonai,  and  by  thy  great  mercy 
defend  us  from  all  perils  and  dangers  of  this  night."— CS?^^,  in  Evening  S^rviee. 
"  God  of  God,  light  of  light,  very  God  of  very  Gkxi."— Jfweiw  Oreed. 


*  See  MoUet's  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  606.  «  John,  ix.  ▼. 

*  Lake,  U.  aai.  *  L  John,  i.  & 
«  John,  ziL  46. 
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"Merciful  Adonai,  we  beseech  thee  to  cast  thj  bright  beams  of  light  apao  thf 
Church."— C^^forf  ofSt,  John. 

"To  thee  all  angels  cry  aloud,  the  heavens,  and  all  the  powers  therein." 

"  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thy  glory  "  (or  brightness). 

"  The  glorious  company  of  ihe(ttDel9e  monihM,  or) apostles  praise  thee." 

"  Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory.  O  Christ  I" 

"  When  thou  tookest  upon  thee  to  deliver  man,  thou  passest  through  the  coa- 
•tellation,  or  zodiacal  sign — the  Virgin." 

"  When  thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  winter,  thou  didst  open  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (t.  e. ,  bring  on  the  reign  of  the  sonmier  months)  to  all  be- 
lievers." 

'^  All  are  agreed/'  says  Cicero,  ^^  that  Apollo  is  none  other  than 
the  Stjn,  because  the  attribates  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to 
Apollo  do  so  wonderfully  agree  thereto." 

Just  so  surely  as  Apollo  is  the  Sun,  so  is  the  Lord  Christ  Jesos 
the  Sun.  That  which  is  so  conclusive  respecting  the  Pagan  deities, 
applies  also  to  the  God  of  the  Christians ;  but,  like  the  Psalmist  of 
old,  they  cry,  '^  Touch  not  mt  Christ,  and  do  my  prophets  no 
harm." 

Many  Christian  writers  have  seen  that  the  history  of  their  Lord 
and  Saviour  is  simply  the  history  of  the  Sun,  but  they  either  say 
nothing,  or,  like  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Lnndy,  claim 
that  the  Sun  is  a  type  of  the  true  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Mr. 
Lundy,  in  his  "  Monumental  Christianity,"  says : 

"  Is  there  no  bright  8un  of  Righteousness  —  no  permmai  and  loving  Son  of 
God,  of  whom  the  material  Sun  JUuibeen  the  type  or  symbol,  in  aU  ages  and  among 
aU  nations  f  What  power  is  it  that  comes  from  the  Sun  to  give  light  and  heat 
to  all  created  things  7  If  the  symbolical  Sun  leads  such  a  great  earthly  and 
heavenly  flock,  what  must  be  said  to  the  true  and  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ?  If 
Apollo  was  adopted  by  early  Christian  art  as  a  type  of  the  Qood  Shepherd  of  the 
New  Testament,  then  this  interpretation  of  Hie  8un-god  among  all  nations  must  be 
the  solution  of  the  universal  mythos,  or  what  other  solution  can  it  hawt  To  what 
other  historical  pei-sonage  but  Christ  can  it  apply  7  ff  this  mythos  has  no  spiritual 
meaning f  then  aU  religion  becomes  more  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  material  things,"^ 

Mr.  Lundy,  who  seems  to  adhere  to  this  once-upon-a-time  favor- 
ite theory,  illustrates  it  as  follows: 

"  The  young  Isaac  is  his  (Christ's)  Hebrew  type,  bending  under  the  wood,  as 
Christ  fainted  under  the  cross  ;  Daniel  is  his  type,  stripped  of  all  earthly  fame 
and  greatness,  and  cast  naked  into  the  deepest  danger,  shame  and  humiliation." 
*' Noah  is  his  type,  in  saving  men  from  utter  destruction,  and  bringing  them 
across  the  sea  of  death  to  a  new  world  and  a  new  life."  ** Orpheus  is  a  lype  of 
Christ.  Agni  and  Crishna  of  India  ;  Mithra  of  Persia  ;  Borus  and  Apollo  of 
Egypt,  ai*e  all  types  of  Christ."  "  Samson  carrying  off  the  gates  of  Gaza  and  de- 
feating the  Philistines  by  his  own  death,  was  considered  as  a  type  of  Christ 


>  Monamental  Christianity,  p.  117. 
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barsting  open  and  carrying  away  the  gates  of  Hades,  and  conquering  His  and 
our  enemies  by  his  death  and  resurrection.*'* 

According  to  this  theory,  the  whole  Pagan  religion  was  typical 
of  Christ  and  Christianity.  Why  then  were  not  the  Pagans  the 
Lord's  chosen  people  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel  ? 

The  early  Cliristians  were  charged  with  being  a  sect  of  Swifi 
worshipers,^  The  ancient  Egyptians  worshiped  the  god  Serapisj 
and  Serapis  was  the  Sun.  Fig.  No.  1 1,  page  194,  shows  the  man- 
ner in  which  Serapis  was  personilied.  It  might  easily  pass  for  a 
representation  of  the  Sun-god  of  the  Christians.  Mr.  King  says,  in 
his  '*  Gnostics,  and  their  Kemains  ": 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  head  of  Serapis,  marked  as  the  face  is  by  a 
grave  and  pensive  majesty,  suppUed  the  first  idea  far  the  eonventiofuU  portrctite  qf 
the  Saviour,"* 

The  Imperial  Russian  Collection  boasts  of  a  head  of  Christ 
Jesus  which  is  said  to  be  very  ancient.  It  is  a  fine  intaglio  on 
emerald.     Mr.  King  says  of  it : 

''It  is  in  reality  a  head  of  Serapis,  seen  in  front  and  crowned  with  Persia 
boughs,  easily  mistaken  for  thorns,  though  the  bushel  on  the  head  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  real  personage  intended."^ 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  connection  with  this,  that  the  wor- 
shipers of  Serapis,  or  the  Sun,  were  called  Christians.* 
Mrs.  Jameson,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says  : 

"  We  search  in  vain  for  the  lightest  evidence  of  his  (Christ's)  human,  indi- 
vidual semblance,  in  the  writing  of  those  disciples  who  knew  him  so  well.  In 
this  instance  tbe  instincts  of  earthly  affection  seem  to  have  been  mysteriously 
overruled.  He  whom  all  races  of  men  were  to  call  brother,  was  not  to  be  too 
closely  associated  with  the  particular  lineaments  of  any  one.  St.  John,  the  be- 
loved disciple,  could  lie  on  the  breast  of  Jesus  with  all  the  freedom  of  fellowship, 
but  not  even  he  lias  left  a  word  to  indicate  what  manner  of  man  was  the  Divine 
Master  after  the  flesh.  .  .  .  Legend  has,  in  various  form,  supplied  this  nat- 
ural craving,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  all  accounts  of  pictures  of 
our  Lord  taken  from  Himself  are  without  historical  foundation.  We  are  there- 
fare  left  to  imagine  the  expremon  most  befitting  the  character  of  him  who  took 
upon  himself  our  likeness,  and  looked  at  the  woes  and  sins  of  mankind  through 
the  eyes  of  our  mortality.  "• 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Geikie  says,  in  his  "  Life  of  Christ ": 

**  No  hint  is  given  in  the  New  Testament  of  Christ's  appearance  ;  and  the 
early  Church,  in  the  absence  of  all  guiding  facts,  had  to  fail  back  on  imagina- 
tion." 


>  See  Monamental  Christianity,  pp.  188, 191,  «  lh\d.  p.  187. 

193.  S38.  and  ^9J.  •  See  Chapter  XX. 

&  &W  Bonwick*s  Egyptian  Belief,  p.  988.  •  Hist  of  Onr  Locd  in  Art,  toL  L  p.  8L 
•  King's  QnoeUcs,  p.  68. 
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'*  In  its  first  years,  the  Christbn  church  fancied  Ite  Lord's  visage  and  form 
marred  more  than  those  of  other  men  ;  and  that  he  muat  have  had  no  attractionB 
of  personal  beauty.  Justin  Martyr  (a.  d.  ISO-IW)  apeaka  of  him  aa  without 
beauty  or  aiiractiveness,  and  of  mean  appearance,  Clement  of  Alexandria  (a.  d. 
aOO),  describes  him  as  of  an  uninvUing  appearance,  and  almost  repyince,  Tertullian 
(a.  d.  200-210)  says  he  had  not  even  ardinairy  human  beauty,  far  less  heavenly. 
Origen  (a.  d.  230)wentso  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  'smaUin  body  and  d^onMd,' 
as  well  as  low-bom,  and  that,  '  Ms  only  beauty  was  in  his  soul  and  Mfe*  "■ 

One  of  the  favorite  ways  finally,  of  depicting  him,  was,  as  Mr. 

Lnndy  remarks : 

"Under  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  and  adorable  youth,  of  about  fifteen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  beardless,  with  a  sweet  expression  of  countenance,  as^d 
long  and  abundant  hair  flowing  in  curls  owr  his  shoulders.  His  brow  is  sometimes 
encircled  by  a  diadem  or  bandeau,  like  a  young  priest  of  the  Pagan  gods  ;  that  is, 
in  fact,  the  favorite  figure.  On  sculptured  sarcophagi,  in  fresco  paintings  and 
Mosaics,  Christ  is  thus  represented  as  a  graceful  youth,  just  m  AptMo  was  figured 
by  ihe  Pagans,  and  as  angels  are  represented  by  ChristiaDs.'** 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Christians  took  the  paintings  and  stataes 
of  the  Sun-gods  Serapis  and  Apollo  as  models^  when  they  wished 
to  represent  their  Saviour.  That  the  former  is  the  favorite  at  the 
present  day  need  not  be  doubted  when  we  glance  at  Fig.  No.  11, 
page  194. 

Mr.  King,  speaking  of  this  god,  and  his  worshipers^  says : 

'*  There  is  very  good  reason  to  belieye  that  in  the  Eaai  the  worship  of  Serapis 
was  at  first  combined  with  Christianity,  and  gradually  merged  into  it  with  an 
entire  change  of  name,  not  sitbstanee,  carrying  with  it  many  of  its  ancient  no- 
tions and  rites."' 

Again  he  says  : 

"  In  the  second  century  the  syncietistic  sects  that  had  sprung  up  in  AleoBtm' 
dria,  the  very  hotbed  of  Gnosticism,  found  out  in  Sarapis  a  prophetic  %jm  of 
Christ,  or  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  alL'*^ 

The  early  Christians^  or  worshipers  of  the  Sun,  under  the  name 
of  ^^Christ^'^  had,  as  all  Sun-worshipers,  a  pecuUa/r  regard  to  the 
East — the  quarter  in  which  their  god  rose — to  which  point  they 
ordinarily  directed  their  prayers,^ 

The  followers  of  Mithra  always  turned  towards  the  East,  when 
they  worshiped  ;  the  same  was  done  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  East, 
and  the  Christians  of  the  West.  In  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  the 
catechumen  was  placed  with  his  face  to  the  West,  the  symbolical 
representation  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  in  opposition  to  the 
East,  and  made  to  spit  towards  it  at  the  evil  one,  and  renounce  his 
works. 


>  Geikle  :  Life  of  Chrirt,  vol.  L  p.  161. 

*  Monamental  Christianity,  p.  881. 

*  King's  Gnostics,  p.  48. 


« Ibid.  p.  68. 

•  See  BeU'sPanUieoD,  yoL  I.  p.  U. 
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Tertullian  says,  that  Christians  wore  talsen  for  worshipers  of  the 
Son  because  they  prayed  towards  the  East,  after  the  manner  of  those 
who  adored  the  Sun.  The  Essenes  —  whom  Eusebius  calls  Chris- 
tians—  always  turned  to  the  east  to  pray.  The  Essenes  met  once 
a  week,  and  spent  the  night  in  singing  hymns,  &c.,  which  lasted 
till  sun-rising.  As  soon  as  dawn  appeared,  they  retired  to  their 
cells,  after  saluting  one  another.  Pliny  says  the  Christians  of 
Bithynia  met  before  it  was  light,  and  sang  hymns  to  Christ,  as  to  a 
God.  After  their  service  they  saluted  one  another.  Surely  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  classes  of  people  meeting  before  daylight, 
is  a  very  remarkable  coincidence.  It  is  just  what  the  Persian  Magi, 
who  were  Sun  worshipers,  were  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

When  a  Manichaeau  Christian  came  over  to  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, he  was  required  to  curse  his  former  friends  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  I  curse  Zarades  (Zoroaster  ?)  who,  Manes  said,  had  appeared  as  a  god 
before  his  time  among  the  Indians  and  Persians,  and  wham  he  eaU$  the  Sun, 
I  curse  those  who  say  Christ  i»  the  Sun,  and  who  make  prayers  to  the  Sun,  and 
who  do  not  pray  to  the  true  God,  only  towards  the  East,  but  who  turn  tbemselves 
round,  following  the  motions  of  the  Sun  with  their  innumerable  supplications. 
I  curse  those  person  tcho  sap  that  Zarades  and  Budas  and  Christ  and  the  Sun  are 
aU  one  and  the  same" 

There  are  not  many  circumstances  more  striking  than  that  of 
Christ  Jesus  being  originally  worshiped  under  the  form  of  a  Lamb 
—  the  actual  "  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world."  As  we  have  already  seen  (in  Chap.  XX.),  it  was  not  till 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  called  In  TruUoj  held  so  late  as  the 
year  707,  that  pictures  of  Christ  Jesus  were  ordered  to  be  drawn 
in  the  form  of  a  man.  It  was  ordained  that,  in  the  place  of  the  fig- 
ure of  a  Lamb,  the  symbol  used  to  that  time,  the  figure  of  a  man 
nailed  to  a  cross,  should  in  future  be  used.'  From  this  decree,  the 
identity  of  the  worship  of  the  Celestial  Lamb  and  the  Christian 
Saviour  is  certified  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  the  mode 
by  which  the  ancient  superstitions  were  propagated  is  satisfactorily 
shown.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  the  general  practice  than 
the  order  of  a  council  to  regulate  it. 

The  worship  of  the  constellation  of  Aries  was  the  worship  of 
the  Sun  in  his  passage  through  that  sign.     ^^  This  constellation  was 

>  Following  are  the  wordB  of  the  decree  miis,  qnain  at  plenitadinem  legU  aoceptlmu. 

BOW  in  the  Vatican  library :  **  In  qoiboffdam  Itaqne  id  qaod  perfectam  eet,  in  pictaria  etiam 

■anctomni  imaginom  pictaris  agnas  exprimitar,  oniniam  ocalia  sabjiciamua,  agnnm  illnrnqnl 

Ac    Noa  igitor  veteree  flgaras  atque  nmbraa,  mandi  peccatom  tollit,  Chriatom  Doom  noa- 

•t  Teritatia  notaa,  et  signa  eccleaia  tradita,  tram,  loco  veteria  Ajni,  homanA  fonnt  poaUia 

conylfotfmtM,  gratiam,  et  yeritatem  anteponi-  azprimendnm  deereTimaa,**  4e. 
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called  by  the  ancients  the  Lomi>  of  Ood.  He  was  also  called  tl 
SaviouVy  and  was  said  to  save  mtoikind  from  their  sins.  He  wi 
always  honored  with  the  appellation  of  DonUntis  or  Lord.  Hewi 
called  Tlis  Lamb  cf  Ood  which  taketh  away  the  sins  qfihewarii 
The  devotees  addressed  him  in  their  Utany,  constantly  repeadng  tl 
words,  ^O  Lamb  of  Ood,  t/iai  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  wori 
have  mercy  upon  ics.     Chant  ue  thy  peace!  " 

On  an  ancient  medal  of  the  Phenioians^  brought  by  Dr.  dii 
from  Citium  (and  described  in  his  '^  Travels,"  vol.  iL  ch.  xi)  th 
Zami  of  Ood  is  described  with  the  Cboss  and  the  ISosabt,  whic 
shows  that  they  were  both  used  in  his  worship. 

Yearly  the  Sun-god,  as  the  zodiacal  horse  (Aries)  was  snppoM 
by  the  Yedic  Aryans  to  die  to  save  aU  fiesh.  Hence  the  practi( 
of  sacrificing  horses.  The  ^'  guardian  spirits  "  of  the  prince  Si^ 
Buddha  sing  the  following  hymn : 

"  Once  when  thou  wast  the  loMto  Kon^^ 
In  pity  for  the  suffering  of  man. 

Thou  didst  fly  acroes  heaven  to  the  r^onof  the  evil  ^^^-'^t*^ 
To  $eeure  the  happineu  of  mankind. 
Persecutions  without  end, 
Revilings  and  many  prisons, 
Death  and  murder  ; 

These  hast  thou  suffered  with  love  and  pattenoep 
Forgiving  thine  exeouUonen,"^ 

We  have  seen,  in  Chapter  XXXIIL,  that  Christ  Jesus  was  aL 
symbolized  as  a  I^ishy  and  that  it  is  to  be  seen  on  all  the  andei 
Christian  monuments.  But  what  has  the  Christian  Saviour  to  ( 
with  a  Fisht  Why  was  he  called  a  Fieht  The  answer  is,  heoav, 
iheJUh  was  another  emJblem  of  the  Sun.    Abarbanel  says : 

"The  sign  of  his  (Christ's)  coming  is  Uie  Junction  of  Saturn  and  Jui^ter, : 
the  Bign  Pitcesr^ 

Applying  the  astronomical  emblem  of  Pieces  to  Jesns,  does  n< 
seem  more  absurd  than  applying  the  astronomical  emblem  of  tt 
Lamb.  They  applied  to  him  the  monogram  of  the  Sun,  IHS,  tl 
astronomical  and  alchemical  sign  of  Aries,  or  the  ram,  or  Lamb  T 
and,  in  short,  what  was  there  that  was  Heathenish  that  they  hai 
not  applied  to  him  ? 

The  preserving  god  Vishnu,  the  Sun,  was  represented  as  a  fisl 
and  so  was  the  Syrian  Sun-god  Dagon,  who  was  also  a  Preserver  ( 
Saviour.     The  Fish  was  sacred  among  many  nations  of  antiquit; 

>  *'The  tolarhone,  with  two  serpents  upon  p.  110.) 
Us  head  (the  Bnddhist  Aries)  is  Bnddba's  sym-  *  Quoted  by  Lillie :  Buddha  and  EartyBud 

bol,  and  Aries  is  ih»   symbol    of  Christ.''  hlsm,  p.  08. 
(ArthBrlilUe:  Bnddha  and  BarlyBoddhiim,  •QiiiotedbyKlDg:TlM€hMiitlM4ke.,pitl 
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aod  is  to  be  seen  on  their  monnmentB.     Ttiu  we  see  that  every- 
thing at  last  ceutrea  in  the  Sdh. 

Constantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  had  on  bis  coins  the 
figure  of  the  Son,  with  the  legend :  "  To  the  Invincible  Snn,  my 
companion  and  gnardiaii,"  as  being  a  representation,  says  Mr.  King, 
"  either  of  the  ancient  Plioebns,  or  the  new  Sun  of  liighteoutneaa^ 
equally  acceptable  to  both  Christian  and  Gentile,  from  the  doable 
interpretation  of  wlii(;!i  the  tj'pe  was  susceplilile.'" 

The  worship  of  the  Sun,  nnder  the  name  of  Mithra,  "  long  aui^ 
vived  in  Rome,  under  the  Vfiristian  emperors, 
and,  doubtless,  much  lonfrer  in  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts of  the  semi-iudepenaent  provinces.'" 

Chi-ist  JesuB  is  represented  with  a  halo  of 
glory  surrounding  his  head,  a  florid  complexion, 
long  guldiiii  locks  of  Jiair,  and  a  flowing  robe. 
Now,  all  ^-wn-gods,  from  Crishna  of  India  (Fig. 
Ko.  41)  to  Baldur  of  Scandinavia,  are  repre- 
sented with  a  halo  of  glory  surrounding  their 
heads,  and  the  flowing  locks  of  golden  hair,  and 
tlie  Howing  robe,  are  not  wanting.*  By  aprocessof  metaphor,  the  rays 


Qaoted  \>j  King  :  Tbe  OdotHu,  Ac.,p.  4S.       golden  locka  wbkh  Unan  from  tbe  head  ot 

~    '    '   I,  and  fall  over  lbs  •bODlden'  ot  Bel- 

(Coi :    Ajtm    iLjOo.,    toI.    I.    p. 


•  Ibid.  p.  IS, 


icifled  Sun-god  ofUie  Hla- 
dooa,  was  npreeenled  wtth  golden  locka. 
(Cai ;  Aijan  H;Ilie.  vol,  1.  p.  MI.) 

ItWmi.  the  PenUn  Savjunr.  waa  repre- 
■ented  wltb  long  dowLng  lochB. 

Iidubar,  the  god  and  bero  ot  tbe  Cbaldeana. 
WH  nptearnted  wiLb  long  SiiwIdk  locka  of 
balr  Ibmitb  :  Cbaldeaa  Accouut  ot  Oeneaia, 
p.  IBSj.aadao  waahlaconnterpart.  IbeUebreflt 

"Tbe  Bikja-prince  (BDddba)  K  dewrlbed 
aa  an  Arjan  bj  Bnddhleiic  Inditton ;  hla  fac« 
vaa  reddiJib,  bla  haJr  of  light  color  and  carl;r. 
bla  general  appearance  of  great  beaDtJ." 
(Buiaeu  :  The  Angel-UeHlab.  p.  1G,J 

"Senpis  bar,  Id  m>iae  in»unces,  longhair 


feet."  (Knight :  Ancient  Art  and  Mrlbology, 
p.  IM.) 

"Ai  for  yMm  AoJr,  Ihere  ia  DO  evidence 
thai  (ireclu  hate  ever  commanlj  poaaeeaed  It ; 

ud  It  accordlnglr  characterim  the  entire 
oampaoT  of  them.  wbervv*Gr  round."  (Piake  : 
H;  the  and  Mrthoiakera.  p.  VfS-) 

Uellog  (tbe  6an|  li  called  by  the  Oreeke  the 
"re  How  .haired."  (Goldibier  :  Uebrcw  Uylbo., 


Peiaena.  eonof  Iba  vtrglananae.waa  called 
the  "OoldcnCblld."  Qbld.  >ol.  II.  p.  U.) 
"  Hie  light  ot  earl;r  moming  la  not  moie  purs 
Ukau  waa  the  color  on  hla  talr  cbeeka.  and  Iba 
golden  locka  stimmed  aright  over  hla  abonl- 
dera,  like  the  ra^  of  the  ann  when  the;  reel  od 
lb*    hUla  at  mlddaj."      (Talea    of  Ancient 


The  SaTlo 


idbadio 


■  nfonj 


)  bli  b 


{golden  hair,  which 


(Arjai. 

1    Mlgbt)r.- 


Mythologj,  vol,  II,  p. 
IiloD   waa   lbs    " 
wllb  goldCD  bslr  Oanh 
datzUng  as  the  taje  whlcb  stream  tmni  Helios, 

moved,  like  the  venture  which  the  Snn-god 
gave  to  the  wl«e  maiden  Hadela,  wbo  dwelt  In 
KolchlB.    (Tales  of  Ancient  Qnsee.  p.  tr.) 

TheHDi  entera  ibe  citj  ot  Athena,  aa  Christ 
JefDB  Is  Hid  lo  bane  enlered  JeraaaJem.  with  n 
long  Duwing  robe,  and  wilbhlsfnitdm  Aolrtled 
gracetnlly  behind  his  bead.  Bla'-aoflbsant}" 
ot  the  populace,  ' 


»]e.l» 


.    (Coi: 


.     n.) 


I  Is  Ttim1ll~<  by  the  flonlug      of  tbe  Son. 


lu  MjLbology,  V 
lm»  we  see  Ibal  Inog  locks  ot  gulden  liulr, 
re  mjibologlcal  attribatss 
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of  the  San  were  changed  into  golden  hair,  into  spears  and  lanoesy 
and  robes  of  light.  From  the  shoulders  of  Phoibns  LykSgenes,  the 
light-born,  flow  the  sacred  locks  over  which  no  razor  might  paai. 
On  the  head  of  Nisos,  as  on  that  of  Samson,  thej  became  a  pallA- 
dium  invested  with  a  mysterioos  power.  From  Helioe,  the  Son, 
who  can  scorcli  as  well  as  warm,  comes  the  robe  of  Medeia,  which 
appears  in  the  poisoned  garments  of  Deianeira.' 

We  see,  then,  that  Chrust  Jesas,  like  ChriM  Bnddha,*  Crishni, 
Mithra,  Osiris,  Horns,  Apollo,  Hercules  and  others,  is  none  other 
than  a  person iiicat ion  of  the  San,  and  that  the  Christians,  like  their 
predecessors  the  Pagans,  are  really  Sun  worshipers.  It  must  not 
be  inferred,  however,  that  we  advocate  the  theory  that  no  such  pe^ 
son  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ever  lived  in  the  flesh.  The  man  Jesus 
is  evidently  an  historical  personage,  just  as  the  Sakaja  prince 
Buddha,  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  and  Alexander,  King  of  Macedonia, 
are  historical  i^ersonages ;  but  the  Christ  Jesus,  the  Christ  Buddha, 
the  mythical  Cyrus,  and  the  mythical  Alexander,  never  lived  in  the 
jlesh.  The  Sun-myth  has  been  added  to  the  histories  of  these  pe^ 
sonages,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  just  as  it  has  been  added  to  the 
history  of  many  other  real  personages.  If  it  be  urged  that  the 
attribution  to  Christ  Jesus  of  qualities  or  powers  belonging  to  the 
Pagan  deities  would  hardly  seem  reasonable,  the  answer  must  be 
that  nothing  is  done  in  his  case  which  has  not  been  done  in  the 
case  of  almost  every  other  member  of  the  great  company  of  the 
gods.  The  tendency  of  myths  to  reproduce  ihemsel/ve-Sj  with  differ- 
ences only  of  names  and  local  coloring^  becomes  especially  mani- 
fest after  perusing  the  legendary  histories  of  the  gods  of  antiquity. 
It  is  a  fact  demonstrated  by  history,  that  when  one  nation  of  an- 
tiquity came  in  contact  with  another,  they  adopted  each  oiher^i 
myths  without  hesitation.  After  the  Jews  had  been  taken  captives 
to  Babylon,  around  the  history  of  their  King  Solonum  accnmulated 
the  fables  which  were  related  of  Persian  heroes.  When  the  fame 
of  Cyrus  and  Alexander  became  known  over  the  then  known  world, 
the  popular  Sun-m^yth  was  interwoven  with  their  true  history.  The 
mythical  history  of  Perseus  is,  in  all  its  essential  features,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Attic  hero  Theseus,  and  of  the  Thcban  CEdipus,  and 
they  all  reappear  with  heightened  colors  in  the  myths  of  Hercules. 
We  have  the  same  thing  again  in  the  mythical  and  religious  histoiy 
of  Crishna ;  it  is,  in  nearly  all  its  essential  features,  the  history  of 

1  Cox :  Aryan  Mythologj,  toI.  1.  p.  40.  "  Anointed,"  or  the  "  MeflsiAh,**  and  that  many 

*  We  have  already  eeen  (In  Chapter  XX.)      other  personages  beaide  Jeans  of  Nasareth  had 
that    the    word     ''ChritV      signifies      the      this  ^r^  affixed  to  their  namea. 
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Baddba,  and  reappears  again,  with  heightened  colors,  in  the  history 
of  Christ  Jesus.  The  myths  of  Buddha  and  Jesus  differ  from  the 
legends  of  the  other  virgin-bom  Saviours  only  in  the  fact  that  in 
their  cases  it  has  gathered  round  unquestionably  historical  person- 
ages. In  other  words,  an  old  myth  has  been  added  to  names  un- 
doubtedly historical.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  from 
the  myth  we  learn  nothing  of  their  history.  How  much  we  really 
know  of  the  man  Jesus  will  be  considered  in  our  next,  and  last, 
chapter.*  That  his  biography,  as  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  contains  some  few  grains  of  actual  history,  is  all  that 
the  historian  or  philosopher  can  rationally  venture  to  urge.  Bat 
the  very  process  which  has  stripped  these  legends  of  all  value  as  a 
chronicle  of  actual  events  has  invested  them  with  a  new  interest. 
Less  than  ever  are  they  worthless  fictions  which  the  historian  or 
philosopher  may  afford  to  despise.  These  legends  of  the  birth,  life, 
and  death  of  the  Sun,  present  to  us  a  form  of  society  and  a  condi- 
tion of  thought  through  which  all  mankind  had  to  pass  before  the 
dawn  of  history.  Yet  that  state  of  things  was  as  real  as  the  time 
in  which  we  live.  They  who  spoke  the  language  of  these  early 
tales  were  men  and  women  with  joys  and  sorrows  not  unlike  our 
own.  In  the  following  verses  of  Martianus  Capella,  the  universal 
veneration  for  the  Sun  is  clearly  shown  : 

"Latium  invokes  thee,  Sol,  because  thou  alone  art  in  honor,  (tfter  the  Faiker, 
the  centre  of  light ;  and  they  affirm  that  thy  sacred  head  bears  a  golden  bright- 
ness in  twelve  rays,  because  thou  formest  that  number  of  months  and  that  num- 
ber of  hours.  They  say  that  thou  guidest  four  winged  steeds,  because  thou 
alone  rulest  the  chariot  of  the  elemenis.  For,  dispelling  the  darkness,  thou  re- 
vealest  the  shining  heavens.  Hence  they  esteem  thee,  Phoebus,  the  discoverer  of 
the  secrets  of  the  future  ;  or,  because  thou  preventest  nocturnal  crimes.  Egypt 
worships  thee  as  Serapis,  and  Memphis  as  Osiris.  Thou  art  worshiped  by  dif- 
ferent rites  as  Mithra,  Dis,  and  the  cruel  Typhon.  Thou  art  alone  the  beautiful 
Atys,  and  the  fostering  son  of  the  bent  plough.  Thou  art  the  Ammon  of  arid 
Libya,  and  the  Adonis  of  Byblos.  Thiis  under  a  varied  appeUUion  the  whole  world 
worsJUp  tlue.  Hail !  thou  true  image  of  the  gods,  and  of  thy  father's  face  I  thou 
whose  sacred  name,  surname,  and  omen,  three  letters  make  to  agree  with  the 
number  608.^  Grant  us,  oh  Father,  to  reach  the  eternal  intercourse  of  mind, 
and  to  know  the  starry  heaven  under  this  sacred  name.  May  the  great  and  uni- 
versally adorable  Father  increase  these  his  favors." 

>  The  theory  which  has  been  set  forth  hi  8un^  are  the  celebrated  I.  S.  H.,  which  are  to  be 

this  chapter,  ia  also  more  folly  illustrated  in  seen  in  Soman  Catholic  churches  at  the  present 

Appendix  C.  day,  and  which  are  now  the  monogram  of  the 

•  These  three  letters,  ttu  moMgram  qf  the  Son-god  CkrM  Jesos.    (See  Chapter  XZXVL) 
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Wb  now  come  to  the  last,  bat  certainly  not  leaat^  question  to  be 
answered ;  which  is,  what  do  we  really  know  of  the  man  Jeaos  of 
Nazareth  ?  How  mach  of  the  Gospel  narratiyes  can  we  rely  upon 
as  fact? 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  so  enveloped  in  the  mists  of  the  past,  and 
his  history  so  obscured  by  legend,  that  it  may  be  compared  to 
footprints  iu  the  sand.  We  know  9ome  one  has  been  there,  bnt  as 
to  what  manner  of  mau  he  may  have  been,  we  certainly  know  little 
as  fact.  The  GK)spels,  the  only  records  we  han>e  ofhiffr^  have  been 
proven,  over  and  over  again,  unhistorical  and  legendary ;  to  state 
a/nything  as  positive  about  the  man  is  nothing  more  nor  leas  than 
assumption  /  we  can  therefore  conjecture  only.  Liberal  writers  phil- 
osophize and  wax  eloquent  to  little  purpose,  when,  after  demolish- 
ing the  historical  accuracy  of  the  New  Testament,  they  end  their 
task  by  eulogizing  the  man  Jesus,  claiming  for  him  the  highai 
praise,  and  asserting  that  he  was  the  heat  and  gra/ndest  of  oar  race ;" 
but  this  manner  of  reasoning  (undoubtedly  consoling  to  mxay)  facts 
do  not  warrant.  We  may  consistently  revere  his  name,  and  place 
it  in  the  loug  list  of  the  great  and  noble,  the  reformers  and  religious 
teachers  of  the  past,  all  of  whom  have  done  their  part  in  bringing 
about  the  freedom  we  now  enjoy,  but  to  go  beyond  thia,  is,  to  our 
thinking,  unwarranted. 

If  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  related  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  be  in  part  the  story  of  a  man  who  really  lived  and 
suflEered,  that  story  has  been  so  interwoven  witli  images  borrowed 


1  "  For  knowledge  of  the  man  Jesiw,  of  his 
idea  and  his  aims,  and  of  the  oatward  form  of 
his  career,  the  Ntw  TestamsrU  is  oar  only  hope. 
If  this  hope  fails,  the  pillared  firmament  of  his 
starry  fame  is  rottenness  ;  the  base  of  Christi- 
anity, so  far  as  it  was  personal  and  individaal, 
is  bnilt  on  gtabble.'*    (John  W.  Chadwick.) 

*  M.  Renan,  after  declaring  Jesus  to  be  a 
*' fanatic;'  and  admitting  that,  **his  friends 
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thought  him,  at  moments,  beside  hlmedf ;" 
and  that,  *'  his  enemies  declared  him  poeeuseed 
by  a  devil/*  says  :  *'The  man  here  delineated 
merits  a  place  at  the  summit  of  human  grui> 
deur."  **  This  is  the  Supreme  man,  a  sabUme 
personage  ;'*  *'  to  call  him  diyine  is  no  ezat> 
geration."  Other  liberal  writers  have  wilttM 
in  the  same  strain. 
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from  myths  of  a  bygone  age,  as  to  coDceal  forever  any  fragments 
of  history  which  may  lie  beneath  them.  Gtiatama  Buddha  was  nn- 
doabtedly  an  historical  personage,  yet  the  Snn-god  myth  has  been 
added  to  his  history  to  such  an  extent  that  we  really  know  nothing 
positive  about  him.  Alexander  the  Great  was  an  historical  person- 
age, yet  his  history  is  one  mass  of  legends.  So  it  is  with  Julius 
Cesar,  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  and  scores  of  others.  "  The  story  of 
Cyrus'  perils  in  infancy  belongs  to  bc^t  mythology  as  much  as  the 
stories  of  the  magic  slipper,  of  Charlemagne  and  Barbarossa.  His 
grandfather,  Astyages,  is  purely  a  mythical  creation,  his  name  being 
identical  with  that  of  the  night  demon,  Azidahaka,  who  appears  in 
the  Shah-Nameh  as  the  biting  serpent." 

The  actual  Jesus  is  inaccessible  to  scientific  research.  His  image 
cannot  be  recovered.  He  left  no  memorial  in  writing  of  himself ; 
his  followers  were  illiterate ;  the  mind  of  his  age  was  confused. 
Paul  received  only  traditions  of  him,  how  definite  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  apparently  not  significant  enough  to  be  treasured,  nor 
consistent  enough  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  his  own  speculations.  As 
M.  Kenan  says :  ^^  The  Christ  who  communicates  private  revelations 
to  him  i%  a  pJicmtom  of  hia  own  mahmg  ;^^  "  it  is  himadfhe  listens 
to,  whUe fancying  that  he  hea/rs  Je^fusP^ 

In  studying  the  writings  of  the  early  advocates  of  Christianity, 
and  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  where  we  would  naturally  look 
fjr  the  language  that  would  indicate  the  real  occurrence  of  the  facts 
of  the  Gospel  —  if  real  occurrences  they  had  ever  been  —  we  not 
only  find  no  such  language,  but  everywhere  find  every  sort  of 
sophistical  ambages,  ramblings  from  the  subject,  and  evasions  of 
the  very  business  before  them,  as  if  on  purpose  to  balk  our  research, 
and  insult  our  skepticism.  If  we  travel  to  the  very  sepulchre  of 
Christ  Jesus,  it  is  only  to  discover  that  he  was  never  there :  history 
seeks  evidence  of  his  existence  as  a  man,  but  fiinds  no  more  trace  of 
it  than  of  the  shadow  that  fiits  across  the  wall.  "The  Star  of 
Bethlehem  "  shone  not  upon  her  path,  and  the  order  of  the  universe 
was  suspended  without  her  observation. 

She  asks,  with  the  Magi  of  the  East,  "  Where  is  he  that  is  bom 
King  of  the  Jews  ?"  and,  like  them,  finds  no  solution  of  her  in- 
quiry, but  the  guidance  that  guides  as  well  to  one  place  as  another ; 
descriptions  that  apply  to  i£sculapius,  Buddha  and  Crishna,  as  well 

I  **  The  Christ  of  Paal  was  not  a  perran,  evolved  from  his  own  feeling  and  imagination, 

Imt  an  Ui4ai  he  took  no  pains  to  learn  the  facts  and  taking  on  new  powers  and  attributes  from 

iboot  the    individaal    Jesus.      He  actoally  year  to  year  to  suit  each  new  emeixency.** 

boasted  that  the  Apostles  had  Uoght    him  (John  W.  Chadwick.) 
nothing.    JTto  Christ  was  an  ideal  conception, 
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as  to  Jesos ;   prophecies,  without  evidence  that  they   were  ever 
prophesied ;  miracles,  which  those  who  are  said  to  have  seen,  are 
said  also  to  have  denied  seeing;  narratives  without  authorities,  facts 
without  dates,  and  records  without  uames.     In  vain  do  the  so-called 
disciples  of  Jesus  point  to  the  passages  in  Josephus  and  Tacitus;* 
in  vain  do  they  point  to  the  spot  on  which  he  was  crucified ;  to  the 
fragments  of  the  true  cross,  or  the  nails  with  which  he  was  pierced, 
and  to  the  tomb  in  which  he  was  laid.     Others  have  done  as  much 
for  scores  of  mythological  personages  who  never  lived  in  the  flesh. 
Did  not  Damis,  the  beloved  disciple  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  while 
on  his  way  to  India,  see,  on  Mt.  Caucasus,  the  identical  chains  with 
which  Prometheus  had  been  bonnd  to  the  rocks  ?     Did  not  the 
Scythians*  say  that  Hercules  had  visited  their  country  ?  and  did 
they  not  show  the  print  of  his  foot  upon  a  rock  to  substantiate  their 
story  ?'   Was  not  his  tomb  to  be  seen  at  Cadiz,  where  his  honee  were 
shown  V    Was  not  the  tomb  of  Bacchus  to  be  seen  in   Greece  V 
Was  not  the  tomb  of  Apollo  to  be  seen  at  Delphi  t*    Was  not  the 
tomb  of  Achilles  to  be  seen  at  Dodona,  where  Alexander  the  Great 
honored  it  by  placing  a  crown  upon  it  f    Was  not  the  tomb  of  JEa- 
culapius  to  be  seen  in  Arcadia,  in  a  grove  consecrated  to  him,  near 
the  river  Lusins?*    Was  not  the  tomb  of  Deucalion — he  who  was 
saved  from  the  Deluge — long  pointed  out  near  the  sanctuary  of 
Olympian  Jove,  in  Athens  t*     Was  not  the  tomb  of  Osiris  to  be 
seen  in  Egypt,  where,  at  stated  seasons,  the  priests  went  in  solemn 
procession,  and  covered  it  with  flowers?**    Was  not  the  tomb  of 
Jonah — he  who  was  "  swallowed  up  by  a  big  fish  " — to  be  seen  at 
Nebi-Yunus,  near  Mosul  i"    Are  not  the  tombs  of  Adam,  Eve,  Cain, 
Abel,  Seth,  Abraham,  and  other  Old  Testament  characters,  to  be 
seen  even  at  the  present  day  ?"    And  did  not  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  dedicate  a  beautiful  church  over  the  tomb  of  St.  George,  the 
warrior  saint  ?"    Of  what  value,  then,  is  such  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  individual  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?     The  fact  is,  "  the 
records  of  his  life  are  so  very  scanty,  and  these  have  been  so  shaped 
and  colored  and  modified  by  the  hands  of  ignorance  and  superstition 

1  ThlB  Bobject  \b  coiuiidered  In  Appendix  D.  *  See  Dnpais,  p.  864. 

*  aeytMa  waa  a  name  employed  in  ancient  ^  See  Bell's  Pantheon,  vol.  L  p.  7. 
times,  to  denote  a  vast.  Indefinite,  and  almost  *  See  Ibid.  toI.  1.  p.  87. 
onknown  territory  north  and  east  of  the  Black  *  Ibid. 

Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.  *•  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  2,  and  Bonwick,  p.  VSL 

*  See  HerodotOB,  book  4,  ch.  88.  "  See  Chambers,  art.  "  Jonah.** 

«  See  Dapois,  p.  864.  >*  See  Bible  for  Learners,  toL  L  p.  IfiB,  Mii 

*  See  Knighri  Anct.  Art  and  Mythologj,  pu      Goldshler,  p.  880. 

96,  and  Kyiteriea  of  Adoai,  p.  90  >•  Sf  e  Cnriooa  Myths,  p.  Mi. 
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and  party  prejudice  and  ecclesiastical  pnrpoee,  that  it  is  hard  to  be 
sure  of  the  original  outlines/' 

In  the  first  two  centuries  the  professors  of  Christianitj  were  di- 
vided into  many  sects,  but  these  might  be  all  resolved  into  two 
divisions — one  consisting  of  Nazarenes,  Ebionites,  and  orthodox ; 
the  other  of  Onostics^  under  which  all  the  remaining  sects  arranged 
themselves.  The  former  are  supposed  to  have  believed  in  Jesus 
crucified,  in  the  common,  literal  acceptation  of  the  term ;  the  latter 
— believers  in  the  Christ  as  an  ^on — though  they  admitted  the 
crucifixion,  considered  it  to  have  been  in  some  mystic  way — per- 
haps what  might  be  called  spiritualitery  as  it  is  called  in  the  Revela- 
tion :  but  notwithstanding  the  different  opinions  they  held,  they  all 
denied  that  the  Christ  did  really  die,  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the 
term,  on  the  cross.*  The  Gnostic,  or  Oriental,  Christians  undoubt- 
edly took  their  doctrine  from  the  Indian  crucifixion*  (of  which  we 
have  treated  in  Chapters  XX.  and  XXXIX.),  as  well  as  many  other 
tenets  with  which  we  have  found  the  Christian  Church  deeply 
tainted.    They  held  that : 

''To  deliver  the  soul,  a  captive  in  darkness,  the '  Prince  of  Light,'  the  '  Genius 
of  the  Sun,'  charged  with  the  redemption  of  the  intellectual  world,  of  which  the 
Sun  is  the  type,  manifested  itself  among  men  ;  that  the  light  appeared  in  the 
darkness,  but  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not ;  that,  in  fact,  light  could  not 
unite  with  darkness  ;  it  put  on  only  the  appearance  of  the  human  body  ;  that  at 
the  crucifixion  Christ  Jesus  only  appeared  to  suffer.  His  person  having  disap- 
peared, the  bystanders  saw  in  his  place  a  cross  of  light,  over  which  a  celestial 
voice  proclaimed  these  words  ;  '  The  Cross  of  Light  is  called  Logos,  Christos, 
the  Gate,  the  Joy.* " 

Several  of  the  texts  of  the  Gospel  histories  were  quoted  with 
great  plausibility  by  the  Gnostics  in  support  of  their  doctrine.  The 
story  of  Jesus  passing  through  the  midst  of  the  Jews  when  they 
were  about  to  cast  him  headlong  from  the  brow  of  a  hill  (Luke  iv. 
29,  30),  and  when  they  were  going  to  stone  him  (John  iii.  59 ;  x.  31, 
39),  were  examples  not  easily  refuted. 

The  Maniehean  Christian  Bishop  Faustus  expresses  himself  in 
the  following  manner : 

**  Do  you  receive  the  gospel  ?  (ask  ye).    Undoubtedly  I  do  I    Why  then, 


>  *'  Whilst,  Id  one  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  the  chief  objects  of  interest  were  the 
Atmion  nature  and  human  life  of  Jesus,  in  an- 
other  part  of  the  ChriHtian  world  the  views 
taken  of  bis  person  becaa(«e  so  idealistic^  that 
his  hamanity  was  reduced  to  a  phantom  without 
reality.  The  various  Onostie  systems  generally 
agreed  in  saying  that  the  Christ  was  an  .£on, 
the  redeemer  of  the  spirits  of  men,  and  that 


he  had  little  or  no  contact  with  their  corporeal 
natnre/*  (A.  R^ville  :  Hiat  of  the  Dogma  of 
the  Deity  of  Jesos.) 

*  Epiphanias  says  that  there  were  twxhtt 
heresies  BsroBB  Cblbist,  and  there  can  be  no 
doabt  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  obaenra- 
tion,  for  most  of  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the 
Christians  of  all  sects  existed  before  the  time 
of  Jesus  of  Naiareth. 
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yoo  also  admit  that  Christ  was  bom  7  Kol  so  ;  for  it  by  no  means  f oUows  that 
in  believing  the  gospel,  I  should  therefore  b^eve  that  Christ  was  bom  I  Do 
you  then  think  that  he  was  of  the  Virgin  Mary  7  Manes  hath  said,  '  Far  be  it 
that  I  should  ever  own  tliat  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '"  etc. ' 

Tertullian^B  manner  of  reasoning  on  the  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity i8  also  in  the  same  vein,  as  we  saw  in  our  last  chapter.* 
Mr.  KJng,  speaking  of  the  Gnostic  Christians,  says  : 

**  Their  chief  doctnnes  had  been  held  for  centuries  before  (their  time)  in  manj 
of  the  cities  in  A$ia  Minor.  There,  it  is  probable,  they  first  came  into  existence 
as  My^tcB,  upon  the  establishment  of  direct  intercourse  with  India,  under  the  8e- 
leucidae  and  Ptolemies.  The  college  of  Euene$  and  Meg€iby9(B  at  Ephesus,  the 
Orphies  of  Thrace,  the  OureU  of  Crete,  are  all  merdy  branohm  cfone  antique  and 
eamman  religion,  and  that  originaUy  Adatic*** 

These  early  Christian  Mystics  are  alladed  to  in  several  instances 
in  the  New  Testament.     For  example : 

''  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  ihsfleth  is  of  God ; 
and  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not 
of  God.*'^  For  many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world,  who  confess  not  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh."* 

This  is  language  that  could  not  have  been  used,  if  the  reality  of 
Christ  Jesus'  existence  as  a  man  could  not  have  been  denied,  or,  it 
would  certainly  seem,  if  the  apostle  himself  had  been  able  to  give 
any  evidence  whatever  of  the  claim. 

The  quarrels  on  this  subject  lasted  for  a  long  time  among  the 
early  Christians.     Hermasy  speaking  of  this,  says  to  the  brethren : 

"  Take  heed,  my  children;  that  your  dissensions  deprive  you  not  of  your  llvea. 
How  will  ye  instruct  the  elect  of  God,  when  ye  yourselves  want  correction  ? 
Wherefore  admonish  one  another,  and  be  at  peace  among  yourselves ;  that  I, 
standing  before  your  father,  may  give  an  account  of  you  unto  the  Lord.*** 

IgnatitcSy  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Smymseans,  says  :* 

"Only  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  undergo  all,  to  suffer  together  with 
him  ;  he  who  was  made  a  perfect  man  strengthening  me.  Whom  9ome,  not 
knowing,  do  deny  ;  or  rather  have  been  denied  by  him,  being  the  advocates  of 
death,  rather  than  of  the  truth.  Whom  neither  the  prophecies,  nor  the  law  of 
Moses,  have  persuaded  ;  nor  the  Gospel  iMf  ewn  to  this  day,  nor  the  sufferings 


1  **  Accipis  avengeliam  ?  et  mazime.  Pro- 
inde  ergo  et  natam  accipie  Chrietum.  Non  ita 
est.  Neqiie  enim  eeqnitar  ut  »[  eyangelinm 
acclpio.  idcirco  et  natam  accipiam  Cbrietam. 
Ergo  non  piitas  enm  ex  Maria  Vli^ne  erae  t 
MancH  dixit,  Absit  ut  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum 
Chrifitnm  per  naturalia  pudenda  mulieris  de 
scendiMse  confitear."  (Lardner'e  Works,  vol. 
Iv.  p.  20.) 

»  '•!  maintain."  says  he,  "that  the  Son  of 
Ood  yv&gifHjrn :  why  am  I  not  ashamed  of  main- 
taining sach  a  thing  *     Why  I  becaoae  It  is 


ttMlf  a  Bhamerol  thing— I  malntaua  that  the  Son 
of  God  died:  well,  that  is  wholly  credible  be- 
cause it  is  monstrously  absnrd.  I  maiwtitlff 
that  after  having  been  buried,  Ae  rote  Offoln: 
and  that  I  take  to  be  absolutely  tme, 
U  wot  manifesUy  impoeMle,** 

*  King's  Gnostics,  p.  1. 

*  I.  John,  iv.  8,  8. 

*  n.  John,  7. 

*  1st  Book  Hermas :  Apoc ,  ch.  Itt. 
»  Chapter  II. 
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of  any  one  of  na.  Fbr  theif  Mnk  abo  ih$  iome  (king  ifffu;  tot  what  does  a  man 
profit  me,  if  he  ahall  pralae  me,  and  blaspheme  my  Lord ;  nai  epttfeming  that  k$ 
wuimljfmadswumf'* 

In  his  Epistle  to  the  Philadelphians  he  says  ^ 

"1  have  heaid  of  some  who  lay,  unlealjind  U  written  in  1h$  ariginatt,  I  will 
not  believe  it  to  be  written  in  the  Gospel.  And  when  I  said,  It  is  written,  they 
answered  what  lay  before  them  in  their  oorrapted  copies." 

Poly  carp f  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  says  :* 

"  Whosoever  does  not  confess  that  Jesos  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  he  is 
Antichrist :  and  whosoever  does  not  eojtfeis  hi$  iufferingi  upon  the  erou,  is  from 
the  devlL  And  whosoever  perverts  the  oracles  of  the  Lord  to  his  own  lusts  ; 
and  says  that  there  shall  neither  be  any  xesurrection,  nor  Judgment,  he  is  the 
first-born  of  Satan.** 

Ignatius  says  to  the  Magnesians :' 

"  Be  not  deceived  with  strange  doctrines ;  nor  with  old  fables  which  are  on* 
profitable.  For  if  we  still  continue  to  live  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  we  do 
confess  ourselves  not  to  have  received  grace.  For  even  the  most  holy  prophets 
lived  according  to  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  Wherefore  if  they  who  were  brought  up 
in  these  ancient  laws  came  nevertheless  to  the  newness  of  hope ;  no  longer  ob- 
serving Sabbaths,  but  keeping  the  Lord's  Day,  in  which  also  our  life  is  sprung  up 
by  him,  and  through  his  death,  ulhom  yet  eome  deny.  By  which  myetery  ve  have 
been  brought  to  believe,  and  therefore  wdt  that  we  may  be  found  the  disciples 

of  Jestis  Christ,  our  only  master These  things,  my  beloved,  I  write 

unto  you,  not  that  I  know  of  any  among  you  that  he  under  thie  error  ;  but  as  one 
of  the  least  among  you,  I  am  desirous  to  forewarn  you  that  ye  fall  not  into  the 
snaxes  of  vain  doctrine." 

After  reading  this  we  can  say  with  tl^a  writer  of  Timothy/ 
^'  Without  controversy,  great  is  the  htbtebt  of  godliness.'^ 

Beside  those  who  denied  that  Christ  Jeeos  had  ever  been  mani- 
fest in  the  fleshy  there  were  others  who  denied  that  he  had  been 
crucified.*  This  is  seen  from  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  his 
Apology  for  the  Christian  BeligioUi  written  a.  d.  141,  where  he 
says : 

"As  to  the  of^ion  to  our  Jesus's  being  crndfled,  I  say,  silffering  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  Sons  of  Jove."* 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say :  ^  You  Pagans  claim  that  your  incar« 
uate  gods  and  Saviours  suffered  and  died,  then  why  should  not  we 
claim  the  same  for  our  Saviour  ? " 

>  Chftpter  TL  *  ChftpUr  IZL  868.)    Th«7  oonld  not  oonceiTe  of  "  the  fl»t* 

,*  Chapter  JR.  begotten  Son  of  God  **  being  pat  to  death  on 

«  L  Timothy,  iiL  IS.  a  ctom,  and  ■altering  Uko  an  ordinary  being, 

•  Iren«at,  tpeaklng  of  them,  njt :  **  They  to  they  thought  Simon  of  Cyrene  moat  hare 

hold  that  men  onght  not  to  oonfeea  him  who  been  snbetitated  for  hlm«  aa  the  ram  waa 

wof  erucUf^d,  bat  him  who  came  In  the  form  eabetltnted  in  the  place  of  laaac    03ee  Ibid. 

of  man,  and  w€u  tupptmd  to  bt  enteUM^  ^nA  p.  8S7.) 

wtm  called  Jeaoa.**    03ee  Laidnv :  toL  tUL  p.  •  ^poL  1,  ch.  zzl. 
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The  Korofhj  referring  to  the  Jewa^  eaTS : 

"  They  have  not  belioved  in  Jesus,  and  have  spoken  against  Marj  a  grienmi 
calumny,  and  h&vo  said :  '  Verily  we  have  slain  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Msry ' 
(the  apostle  of  God).  Tet  they  tUw  him  not,  neither  eme^fied  him,  but  he  wa$  rtp- 
fteented  by  one  in  hi*  Hkenen.  And  terHy  they  who  dieagreed  eoneeming  him  w,j* 
in  a  doubt  at  to  this  matter,  and  had  no  eure  knowledge  thereof,  hut  foUowed  only  au 
uncertain  opinion.**^ 

This  passage  alone,  fi*om  the  Mohammedan  Bible,  is  suiBcient 
to  show,  if  other  evidence  wore  wanting,  that  the  early  Christians 
"disagreed  concerning  him,"  and  that  "  they  had  no  sore  kriowledge 
thereof,  but  followed  only  an  uncertain  opinion/^ 

In  the  books  which  are  now  called  Apociyj>haly  bnt  which  tO€re 
the  most  quoted,  and  of  equal  authority  with  tho  others,  and  which 
were  voted  not  the  word  of  God — for  obvious  reasons — and  were 
therefore  cast  out  of  the  canon,  we  find  many  allusions  to  the  strife 
among  the  eai*Iy  Christians.  For  instance ;  in  tlie  "  First  Epistle 
of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,*'*  we  read  as  follows  : 

"  Wherefore  are  there  strifes,  and  anger,  and  diyisions,  and  schisms,  and 
wars,  among  ub  ?  .  .  .  W by  do  we  rend  and  tear  in  pieces  the  members  of 
Christ,  and  raise  seditions  ngainsl  our  own  body  ?  and  are  come  to  such  a 
of  madness,  as  to  forget  that  we  are  members  one  of  another." 

In  his  Epistle  to  the  Trallians,  Ignatius  says  :* 

"  I  exhort  you,  or  rather  not  I,  but  the  lore  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  use 
none  but  Christian  nourishment  ;  abstaining  from  pasture  which  is  of  another 
kind.  I  mean  Hereby.  For  they  that  are  heretics,  confound  together  the  doc^ 
trine  of  Jesus  Christ  with  their  own  poison  ;  whilst  they  seem  worthy  of  belief. 
.  .  .  8top  your  ears,  therefore,  as  often  as  any  one  shaU  speak  contrary  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  of  the  race  of  David,  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Who  was  irufy 
bom,  and  did  eat  and  drink;  was  ffo/y  persecuted  under  Pontius  Pilate;  was 
truly  crucified  and  dead;  botli  those  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth, 
being  spectators  of  it.  .  .  .  But  if,  as  some  who  are  atheists,  that  is  to  say, 
infidels,  pretend,  that  he  only  teemed  to  euffer,  why  then  am  I  bound  T  Why  do  I 
desire  to  fight  with  beasts  ?    Therefore  do  I  die  in  vain." 

We  find  St.  Paul,  the  very  first  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  ex- 
pressly avowing  that  he  was  mads  a  minister  of  the  gospel^  which 
had  already  heen  preached  to  every  creat'ure  under  heaveny*  and 
preaching  a  God  manifest  in  the  fleshj  who  had  been  believed  on 
in  the  world,*  therefore,  before  the  comm^encement  of  his  ministry; 
and  who  could  not  have  been  the  man  of  Nazareth,  who  had  cer^ 
tainly  not  been  preached,  at  that  tim^,  nor  generally  believed  on  in 
ihe  world,  till  ages  after  that  time/    We  find  also  that : 

>  Koran,  ch.  It.  *  CoL  i  88. 

«  Chapter  XX.  •  I.  Tiinothy,  ilL  16. 

•  Cliapter  II.  •  Tbe  antheaUcitj  of 
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1.  This  Paul  owns  himself  a  deacon^  the  lowest  ecclesiastical 
grade  of  the  ITierapeutan  church. 

2.  The  Gospel  of  which  these  Epistles  speak,  had  been  ex* 
tensiyelj  preached  and  fnlly  established  before  the  time  of  Jesos, 
by  the  Therapents  or  Essenes,  who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Angel-Messiah,  the  ^on  from  heaven.* 

Leo  the  Great,  so-called  (a.  d.  440-461),  writes  thns : 

"  Let  those  who  with  impious  murmurings  find  fault  with  the  Divine  dispell* 
sations,  and  who  complain  about  the  kUeneaa  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  cease  from 
their  grievances,  as  if  what  was  carried  out  in  later  ages  of  the  world,  had  nol 
been  impending  in  ti7M  past,    .     .     . 

"  What  the  Apostles  preached,  the  prophets  (In  Israel)  had  announced  before, 
and  what  has  always  been  {universally)  believed^  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  ful' 
fUed  too  late.  By  this  delay  of  his  work  of  salvation,  the  wisdom  aud  love  of 
Qod  have  only  made  us  more  fitted  for  his  call  ;  so  that,  wJiat  had  &Mn  announced 
before  by  many  Signs  and  Words  and  Mysteries  during  so  many  c&nturies,  should 
not  be  doubtful  or  uncertain  in  the  days  of  the  gospel  •  .  God  has  not  pro- 
vided for  the  interests  of  men  by  a  new  council  or  by  a  late  compassion;  but  he 
had  instituted  from  the  beginning  for  all  men,  one  and  ths  same  path  qf  sal' 
tation:** 

This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that,  '^  God,  in  his  '  late  compaanan^ 
has  sent  his  Son,  Christ  Jesus,  to  save  t^,  therefore  do  not  com- 
plain or  '  murmur '  about  ^  the  lateness  of  his  coming,'  for  the  Lord 
has  already  provided  for  those  "who  preceded  us;  he  has  given  them 
Uhe  eamepath  of  saltation^  by  sending  to  ihenhy  as  he  has  sent  to 
u$^  a  Redeemer  and  a  Saviour.^^ 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Typho,'  makes  a  similar 
confession  (aa  we  have  already  seen  in  our  last  chapter),  wherein  he 
says  that  there  exists  not  a  people,  civilized  or  semi-civilized,  who 
have  not  offered  up  prayers  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  Sarnour  to 
the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things. 

Add  to  this  medley  the  fact  that  St.  Irenseus  (▲.  d.  192),  one  of 
the  most  celebrated,  most  respected,  and  most  quoted  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers,  tells  us  on  the  authority  of  his  master,  Polycarp^ 
who  had  it  from  St.  John  himself,  and  from  all  the  old  people  of 
Asia,  that  Jesus  was  not  crucified  at  the  time  stated  in  the  Gospels, 
but  that  he  lived  to  be  nearly  fifty  years  old.  The  passage  which, 
most  fortunately,  lias  escaped  the  destroyers  of  all  such  evidence,  is 
to  be  found  in  Ireuaaus'  second  book  against  heresies,*  of  which  the 
following  is  a  portion : 


bsn  freely  qQMtSoiMd,tTta  by  th«  Bott  eoB-  •  qaoud  t»7  Has  MftUer :   TIm  Sctonce  oC 

Mrrmtire  criUct.  Bellg.,  p.  MB. 

>  8m  BiinMn*e  Angel-Mwelih,  and  Chapter  *  Cb.  czrll. 

XZZVXL,  thfciwork.  «Cb.zxU. 
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"  As  the  chief  part  of  tbiiij  jean  belongs  to  youth,  and  cTeiy  one  will  confess 
him  to  be  such  till  the  fortieth  year:  but  from  the  fortieth  year  to  the  fiftieth  he 
declines  into  old  age,  which  atir  Lord  (Jettu)  hairing  aUaiMd  h§  taught  u»  ih§  Gos- 
pel, and  all  the  elder$  who,  in  Aria,  amembUd  wM  John,  tho  dioeipU  ofiht  Lord, 
tettify  ;  and  a»  John  himiolf  had  taught  them.  And  he  (John  1)  renudned  with 
them  till  the  time  of  Trajan.  And  some  of  them  saw  not  only  John  but  other 
Apostles,  and  heard  the  tame  thing  from  them,  and  bear  tho  soms  tmiimonf  to  (id 
revelation," 

The  escape  of  this  passage  from  the  destroyers  can  be  aoconnted 
for  only  in  die  same  way  as  the  passage  of  Minacina  Felix  (qnoted 
in  Chapter  XX.)  concerning  the  Pagans  worshiping  a  cmcifiz. 
These  two  passages  escaped  from  among,  probably,  hundreds  de- 
stroyed, of  which  we  know  nothing,  onder  the  deci*ecs  of  the  em- 
perors, yet  remaining,  by  which  they  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

In  John  viii.  56,  Jesus  is  made  to  say  to  the  Jews :  ^  Yonr 
father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day :  and  he  saw  it  and  was 
glad.*'  Then  said  the  Jews  unto  him :  ^^  Thou  art  not  jetfifiy 
yeai*s  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  f 

If  Jesus  was  then  but  about  ihirty  years  of  age,  the  Jews  would 
evidently  have  said  :  *^  thou  art  not  jot  forty  years  old,"  and  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  say :  ^^  thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old," 
unless  he  was  past  f oi*ty. 

There  was  a  tradition  current  among  tne  early  Christians,  that 
Annas  was  high-priest  when  Jesus  was  crucified.  This  is  evident 
from  the  Acts.^  Now,  Annas,  or  Ananias,  vxu  not  high-priesi  v$h 
til  about  the  year  48  a.  d.  ;*  therefore,  if  Jesus  was  crucified  at  that 
time  he  must  have  been  about  fifty  years  of  age ;'  bnt^  as  we  re- 
marked elsewhere,  there  exists,  outside  of  the  New  Testament,  no 
evidence  whatever,  in  book,  inscription,  or  monument,  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  either  scourged  or  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate. 
Josephus,  Tacitus,  Plinius,  Philo,  nor  any  of  their  contemporaries, 
ever  refer  to  the  fact  of  this  crucifixion,  or  express  any  belief 
thereon.^  In  the  Talmud — the  book  containing  Jewish  traditions 
— Jesus  is  not  referred  to  as  the  '^  crucified  one,"  but  as  the  "  hanged 
one,"*  while  elsewhere  it  is  narrated  he  was  stoned  to  death ;  so  diat 
it  is  evident  they  were  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  death  which  he 
suffered.* 


»  Ch.  It.  b. 

*  Josephns :  Asdq.,  b.  zz.  ch.  t.  9. 

s  It  ia  true  there  was  another  Annas  high« 
priest  at  Jemsalem,  bat  this  was  when  OrcUut 
was  procurator  of  Jodea,  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  before  Pontius  Pilate  held  the  same 
office.  (See  Josephus :  Antiq.,  book  xnll.  ch. 
IL  8.) 

«  See  Appendix  D. 

*  See  the  Martyrdom  of  Jmos,  p.  lOOL 


•  According  to  DIo  Cassias,  Platarch,  Strabo 
and  others,  there  existed,  in  the  time  of  Herod, 
among  the  Roman  Syrian  heathens,  a  wide* 
spread  and  deep  sympathy  for  a  **  Cmc^fUd 
King  df  the  JeweJ**  This  waa  the  yonngest 
■on  of  Aristobul,  'the  heroic  Maccabee.  In  tha 
year  48  b.  o.,  we  find  thia  yonng  man— ^a/I- 
0Ontt«— in  Paleetine  claiming  the  crown,  Ua 
canae  liaring  been  declared  jnst  by  Jolini 
AUied  with  tha  Farthlaoa,  ha  maia-, 
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In  Sanhedr.  43  «,  Jesus  is  said  to  have  had  five  disciples, 
among  whom  were  Mattheaus  and  Thaddeus.  He  is  called  "  That 
Man,"  ''  The  Nazarine,"  "  The  Fool,"  and  "  The  Hung."  Thus 
Aben  Ezra  says  that  Constantine  put  on  his  laharum  "  a  figure  of 
the  hung;"  and, according  to  R.  Bechai,  the  Christians  were  called 
"  Worshipers  of  the  Hung." 

Little  is  said  about  Jesus  in  the  Talmud^  except  that  he  was  a 
scholar  of  Joshua  Ben  Perachiah  (who  lived  a  century  before  thfi 
tinoe  assigned  by  the  Ciiristiaiis  for  the  birth  of  Jesus),  accompanies  1 
him  into  Egypt,  there  learned  magic,  and  was  a  seducer  of  tht^ 
people,  and  was  finally  put  to  death  by  being  stoned,  and  then  hung 
as  a  blasphemer. 

"  The  conclusion  is,  that  no  clearly  defined  traces  of  the  personal 
Jesus  remain  on  the  surface,  or  beneatli  the  surface,  of  Christendc^m. 
The  silence  of  Josephus  and  other  secular  historians  may  be  ac- 
counted for  without  falling  back  on  a  theory  of  hostility  or  con- 
tempt.* The  CArw^idea  cannot  be  spared  from  Christian  develop- 
ment, but  the  personal  Jesus,  in  some  measure,  can  be." 

"  The  person  of  Jesus,  though  it  may  have  been  immense,  is 
indistinct.  That  a  great  character  was  there  may  be  conceded ;  but 
precisely  wherein  the  character  was  great,  is  left  to  our  cor^ecture. 
Of  the  eminent  persons  who  have  swayed  the  spiritual  destinies  of 
mankind,  none  has  more  completely  disappeared  from  the  critical 
view.  The  ideal  image  which  Christians  have,  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  worshiped  under  the  name  of  Jesus,  has  no  authen- 
tic, distinctly  visible,  counterpart  in  history." 

"  His  followers  have  gone  on  with  the  process  of  idealization, 
placing  him  higher  and  higher ;  making  his  personal  existence  more 
and  more  essential ;  insisting  more  and  more  urgently  on  the  neces- 
sity of  private  intercourse  with  him ;  letting  the  Father  subside 
into  the  background,  as  an  *  effluence,'  and  the  Holy  Ghost  lapse 
from  individual  identity  into  impereonal  influence,  in  order  that  he 


Ufned  himself  In  his  royal  position  for  six 
years  against  Herod  and  Mark  Antony.  At 
last,  after  a  heroic  life  and  reign,  he  fell  in 
the  hands  of  this  Roman.  '*  Antony  now  gave 
the  kingdom  to  a  certcUn  Herod,  and,  having 
itretched  Antigonus  on  a  cross  and  scourged 
him,  a  thing  never  done  btfore  to  any  othsr 
king  l>y  t/ie  Romans,  he  put  him  to  deaths* 
(Dio  Cassias,  book  xlix.  p.  406.) 

The  fact  that  all  prominent  historians  of 
those  days  mention  this  extraordinary  occor- 
lence,  and  the  manner  they  did  it,  show  that 
H  was  considered  one  of  Hark  Antony's  worst 


crimes :  and  that  the  sympathy  with  the  **  Cro- 
ciiied  King  **  was  wide-spread  and  profound. 
(See  The  Martyrdom  of  Jems  of  Nazareth,  p. 
106.) 

Some  writers  think  that  there  Is  a  connection 
between  this  and  the  Gospel  story ;  that  they, 
in  a  certain  measure,  pnt  Je^as  In  the  place  of 
Antigonas,  Jnst  as  they  pat  Herod  in  the 
place  of  Kansa.    (See  Chapter  XVm.) 

1  Canon  Farrar  thinks  that  Joeephna 
silence  on  the  sabject  of  Jesas  and  Christian- 
ity, was  as  deliborata  at  it  was  diahonatt. 
(See  his  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  L  p.  88.) 
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might  be  all  in  all  as  Regenerator  and  Saviour.  PVom  age  to  age 
the  personal  Jesus  has  been  made  the  object  of  an  extreme  adora- 
tion, till  now  faith  in  the  living  Christ  is  the  heart  of  the  Gospel ; 
philosophy,  science,  cnltnre,  humanity  are  thrust  resolutely  aside, 
and  the  great  teachers  of  the  age  are  extinguished  in  order  that  his 
light  may  shine."  But,  as  Mr.  Frothingham  remarks,  in  ''The 
Cradle  of  the  Christ  "  :  "  In  the  oi*der  of  experience,  historical  and 
biographical  truth  is  discovered  by  stripping  oflE  layer  after  layer 
of  exaggeration,  and  going  back  to  the  statements  of  contempora- 
ries. As  a  rule,  figures  are  redtused^  not  enlarged,  by  criticism. 
The  inflaence  of  admiration  is  recognized  as  distorting  and  falsify- 
ing, while  exalting.  The  process  of  legend-making  begins  imme- 
diately, goes  on  rapidly  and  with  accelerating  speed,  and  must  be 
liberally  allowed  for  by  the  seeker  after  truth.  In  scores  of  instances 
the  historical  individual  turns  out  to  be  very  much  smaller  than  he 
was  painted  by  his  terrified  or  loving  worshipers.  In  no  single 
case  lias  it  been  established  that  he  was  greater,  or  as  great.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  conceivable  that  such  a  case  should  occur,  but  it  never 
has  occurred,  in  known  instances,  and  cannot  be  presumed  to  have 
occurred  in  any  particular  instance.  The  presumptions  are  against 
the  correctness  of  the  glorified  image.  The  disposition  to  exagger- 
ate is  so  much  stronger  than  the  disposition  to  underrate,  that  even 
really  great  men  are  placed  higher  than  they  belong  oftener  than 
lower.  The  historical  method  works  backwards.  Knowledge 
shrinks  the  man."* 


>  Many  examples  might  be  cited  to  conflrm 
this  Tiew,  but  the  case  of  Joseph  Smithy  in  oar 
own  time  aod  country,  will  suffice. 

The  Mormons  regard  him  very  mnch  at 
Ctiristians  regard  Jems ;  as  the  Motiammedans 
do  Mohammed  ;  or  as  the  Buddhists  do  Buddha. 
A  coarse  sort  of  religions  feeling  and  fervor 
appears  to  have  been  in  Smith's  nature.  He 
seems,  from  all  accounts,  to  have  been  craclced 
on  theology,  as  so  many  zealots  have  been, 
and  cracked  to  such  an  extent  that  his  early 
acquaintances  regarded  him  as  a  downright 
fanatic. 

The  common  view  that  he  was  an  impostor 
is  not  sustained  by  wliat  is  known  of  him. 
He  was,  in  all  probability,  of  unbalanced  mind, 
a  monomaniac,  as  most  prophets  have  been ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  himself,  and  substantially  in  what 
be  taught.  He  has  declared  that,  when  he  was 
about  fifteen .  he  began  to  reflect  on  the  im- 
portance of  t>eing  prepared  for  a  f utore  state. 
He  went  from  one  church  to  another  without 
finding  anything  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  hia 
•oul,  consequently,  he  retired  into  himself  ;  he 


■ooght  solitude  ;  he  spent  houB  and  dajs  in 
meditation  and  prayer,  after  the  tnie  maimer 
of  all  accredited  saints,  and  was  soon  repaid  bf 
the  visits  of  angels.  One  of  tliese  cams  to 
him  when  he  was  bat  eighteen  years  old,  and 
the  house  in  which  he  was  seemed  filled  with 
consuming  fire.  The  presence^he  a^lea  it  a 
personage— had  a  pace  like  lightning,  and  pro 
claimed  himself  to  be  an  angel  of  the  Lofd 
He  vouchsafe  to  Smith  a  vast  deal  of  highly 
important  information  of  a  celestial  order.  H* 
told  him  that  his  (Smith's)  prayert  had  been 
heard,  and  his  sins  forgiven  ;  that  the  cove- 
nant which  the  Almighty  had  made  with  the  old 
Jews  was  to  be  fulfilled ;  that  the  introdactory 
work  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ  waa  now 
to  begin ;  that  the  hour  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  in  Us  parity  to  all  peoples  was  at 
hand,  and  that  Smith  was  to  be  an  instrament 
in  the  hands  of  God,  to  farther  the  divine  par- 
pose  in  the  new  dispensation.  The  celestial 
stranger  also  furnished  him  with  a  sketch  of 
the  origin,  progress,  laws  and  civilication  of 
the  American  aboriginals,  and  declared  that 
the  blessing  of  heaven  had  finally  been  wilh- 
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As  we  are  allowed  to  conjectwre  as  to  what  is  trae  in  the  Gk)6pel 
history,  we  shall  now  do  so. 

The  death  of  Herod,  which  occurred  a  few  years  before  the  time 
assigned  for  the  birth  of  Jesus,  was  followed  by  frightful  social  and 
political  convulsions  in  Judea.  .  For  two  or  three  years  all  the  ele- 
ments of  disorder  were  abroad.  Between  pretenders  to  the  vacant 
throne  of  Herod,  and  aspirants  to  the  Messianic  throne  of  Damd^ 
Judea  was  torn  and  devastated.  Revolt  assumed  the  wildest  form, 
the  higher  enthusiasm  of  faith  yielded  to  the  lower  fury  of  fa/natir 
dsm;  the  celestial  visions  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  were  completely 
banished  by  the  smoke  and  flame  of  political  hate.  Clainumt  after 
claimant  of  the  dangerous  sv^emacy  of  the  Messiah  appeared^ 
pitched  a  carwp  in  the  wildemesSy  raised  the  ha/nner^  gathered  a 


dnwn  from  them.  To  Smith  was  commoni- 
caiad  the  momentoai  ciicumBtance  Uutt  cer- 
tain pUUet  containing  an  abridgment  of  ttie 
leoofda  of  the  aboriginals  and  ancient  proph- 
ets, who  bad  IWed  on  this  continent,  were  bid- 
den In  a  hiU  near  Palmyra.  The  prophet 
waa  Goonseled  to  go  there  and  look  at  them, 
and  did  so.  Not  being  holy  enough  to 
poMces  them  as  yet,  ho  passed  some  months 
in  apiritnal  probation,  after  which  the  records 
were  pat  into  his  keeping.  These  liad  been 
prepared.  It  is  claimed,  by  a  prophet  called 
Mormon,  who  had  been  ordained  by  God  for 
the  pnrpoee,  and  to  conceal  them  ontil  he 
should  prodooe  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fUthfnl,  and  unite  them  with  the  Bible  for  the 
•chleTeDent  of  his  wUL  They  form  the  cele- 
iMBted  Book  of  Mormon— whence  the  name 
Menaon-Hnd  are  esteemed  by  the  Lattar-Diiy 
Salnta  aa  of  eqoal  authority  with  the  Old  and 
Mew  Testaments,  and  as  an  IndlspenMble 
Mpplemcnt  thereto,  becaose  they  indode  Qod*8 
discloenree  to  the  Mormon  world.  These  pre- 
ekms  records  were  sealed  npand  deposited  ▲.». 
m  in  the  place  where  Smith  had  Tiewed  them 
by  the  direction  of  the  angel. 

The  reeords  were.  It  is  held,  in  the  reformed 
Hgyptian  toogne,  and  Smith  translated  them 
throQgh  the  inspiration  of  the  angel,  and  one 
Olirer  Oowdrey  wrote  down  the  translation  as 
nqwrted  by  the  Qod-poseessed  Joeeph.  This 
translation  was  pnblished  In  1880,  and  Its  dlTine 
origin  was  attested  by  a  dosen  persons-Hill 
relathos  and  friends  of  Smith.  Only  these 
bsTe  erer  pretended  to  see  the  original  plates, 
which  hare  already  become  traditional.  The 
plates  have  been  frequently  called  for  by  skep- 
tica,  but  aU  in  rain.  Naturally,  warm  oontro- 
▼ersy  arose  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  disbelievers  have  asserted 
that  they  have  indubiUble  evidence  that  It  Is, 
with  the  exception  of  various  unlettered  inter- 
polations,  principally  "xnrowed  from  a  queer, 


rhapsodical  romance  written  by  an  eoeentrie 
ex-clergyman  named  Solomon  Spalding. 

Smith  and  his  disciples  were  ridiculed  and 
socially  persecuted ;  but  they  seemed  to  be 
ardently  earnest,  and  continued  to  preach  their 
creed,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  millen- 
nium was  at  hand ;  that  our  aboriginalf  were 
to  be  converted,  and  that  the  New  Jerusilem— 
the  last  residence  and  home  of  the  sainti— was 
to  be  near  the  centre  of  this  continent,  Tbe 
Vermont  prophet,  later  on,  was  repeatedly 
mobbed,  even  shot  at.  His  narrow  esc^MS 
were  construed  ss  interpositions  of  divinf  pror- 
Idenee,  but  he  displi^red  perfect  coolnom  and 
intrepidity  through  all  his  trials.  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  was 
first  established  in  the  ^ring  of  1880  at  Man- 
chester, N.  Y.;  bnt  It  awoke  such  fierce  oppo- 
sition, partleularly  from  the  orthodox,  wmj 
of  them  preachere,  that  Smith  and  his  associ- 
ates deemed  U  prudent  to  move  farther  west. 
Th«y  established  themselves  at  Kirtland,  O^ 
and  won  there  many  converts.  Hostility  to 
them  still  cootimied,  and  grew  so  fierce  that 
the  body  transferred  itself  to  Miseooil,  and 
next  to  nUnois,  settling  in  the  latter  stita 
nsar  the  village  of  Commerce,  which  was  re- 
named Nanvoo. 

The  Governor  and  Loglslature  of  Dlinoto 
favored  the  Mormons,  but  the  anti-Mormons 
made  war  on  them  in  every  way,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  **  sealing  wives,**  which  is  yet  mysteri- 
ous to  the  Gentiles,  caused  serious  outbreaks, 
and  resulted  In  the  incarceration  of  the  prophet 
and  his  brother  Hiram  at  Carthage.  Fearing 
that  the  two  might  be  released  by  the  aathori- 
ties,  a  band  of  rufllans  broke  into  the  Jail,  in 
the  summer  of  1844,  and  murdered  tbem  In  cold 
blood.  This  was  meet  fortunate  for  the  mem- 
ory of  Smith  and  for  his  doctrines.  It  placed 
him  In  the  light  of  a  holy  martyr,  and  lent  to 
them  a  dignity  and  vitali^  they  had  never  be- 
fore enjoyed. 
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forc^  was  attackedy  drfeated^  banished  or  cniG^fied;  but  thefrmBi 
did  not  abate. 

The  popular  aspect  of  the  Messianic  hope  was  pclitioaly  not  re- 
ligious or  moral.  The  name  Messiah  was  synonymoiis  with  King 
of  the  Jews;  it  suggested  political  designs  and  aspirations.  The 
assumption  of  that  character  by  any  individual  drew  on  him  the 
vigilance  of  the  police. 

That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  assumed  the  character  of  ^^Messiah^^  as 
did  many  before  and  after  him,  and  that  his  crudfizion*  was  simply 
an  act  of  the  law  on  poliHoal  grounds^  just  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
other  so-called  JHessiahSy  we  believe  to  be  the  truth  of  the  matter/ 


r 
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^^  He  is  represented  as  being  a  native  of  OaMee^  the  insurgent  dis- 
trict of  the  cov/ntry;  nurtured,  if  not  bom,  in  Nazareth,  one  of  its 
chief  cities ;  reared  as  a  youth  amid  traditions  of  patriotic  devotion, 
and  amid  scenes  associated  with  heroic  dreams  and  endeavors.  The 
Galileans  were  restless,  excitable  people,  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
ventionalities, remote  from  the  centre  of  power,  ecclesiastical  and 
secular,  simple  in  their  lives,  bold  of  speech,  independent  in  thought, 


>  When  we  speak  of  Jesas  being  erueifled, 
we  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  he 
was  pat  toueath  on  a  cross  of  the /orm  adopted 
by  ChristianB.  This  cross  was  tbe  symbol  of 
l^e  €Md  immortality  among  onr  heathen  an- 
cestors (see  Chapter  XXXIII.),  and  in  adopting 
Pagan  rdigious  symbols,  and  baptizing  them 
anew,  the  Christians  took  this  along  with 
others.  The  cniciflxion  was  not  a  sym  bol  of  the 
sarliest  chnrch  ;  no  trace  of  it  can  be  fonnd  in 
the  Catacombs.  Some  of  the  earliest  that  did 
appear,  however,  are  similar  to  flgnres  No.  42 
■nd  No.  43,  above,  which  represent  two  of  the 


modes  In  which  the  Romami  erndfied  tbelr 
slaves  and  criminals.  (See  Chapter  XX.,  on 
the  Cmcifixion  of  Jeaoa.) 

*  According  to  the  Matthew  and  Mark  nar- 
rators, Jeens'  head  was  anointsd  while  airtiof 
at  table  in  the  hoase  of  Simon  the  leper.  Now, 
this  practice  was  common  among  the  kings  of 
Israel.  It  was  the  sign  and  symbol  of  royalty. 
The  word  **  Messiah ''  signifies  the  "  Anointed 
One,*'  and  none  of  the  kings  of  Israel  wars 
styled  the  Messiah  onleas  anointed.  (See  TiM 
Martyrdom  of  Jesos  of  Naareth,  p.  4a^ 
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thoroughgoing  in  the  sort  of  radicalism  that  is  common  among  peo- 
ple who  live  '  out  of  the  world,'  who  have  leisure  to  discuss  the 
exciting  topics  of  the  day,  but  too  little  knowledge,  culture,  or  sense 
of  social  responsibility  to  discuss  them  soundly.  Their  mental  dis- 
content and  moral  intractability  were  proverbial.  They  were  bel- 
ligerents. The  Eomans  had  more  trouble  with  them  than  with  the 
natives  of  any  other  province.  The  Messiahs  all  started  out  from, 
Galileey  and  nevet*  failed  to  collect  followers  round  their  standa/rd. 
The  Galileans,  more  than  others,  lived  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
Deliverer.  The  reference  of  the  Messiah  to  Galilee  is  therefore 
already  an  indication  of  the  character  he  is  to  assume." 

To  show  the  state  the  country  must  have  been  in  at  that  time, 
we  will  quote  an  incident  or  two  from  Josephus. 

A  religious  enthusiast  called  the  Samaritans  together  upon 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  assured  them  that  he  would  work  a  miracle. 
^^  So  they  came  thither  armed^  and  thought  the  discourse  of  the  man 
probable ;  and  as  they  abode  at  a  certain  village,  which  was  called 
Tirathaba,  they  got  the  rest  together  of  them,  and  desired  to  go  up 
the  mountain  in  a  great  multitude  together :  but  Pilate  prevented 
their  going  up,  by  seizing  upon  the  roads  by  a  great  band  of  hoi'se- 
men  and  footmen,  who  fell  upon  those  who  were  gotten  together 
in  the  village ;  and  when  it  came  to  an  action,  some  of  them  they 
slew,  and  others  of  them  they  put  to  flight,  and  took  a  great  many 
alive,  the  principal  of  whom,  and  also  the  most  potent  of  those  that 
fled  away,  Pilate  ordered  to  be  slain."* 

Not  long  before  this  Pilate  pillaged  the  temple  treasury,  and 
used  the  "  sacred  money  "  to  bring  a  current  of  water  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Jews  were  displeased  with  this,  "and  many  ten  thousands  of 
the  people  got  together  and  made  a  clamor  against  him.  Some  of 
them  used  reproaches,  and  abused  the  man,  as  crowds  of  such  peo- 
ple usually  do.  So  he  habited  a  great  number  of  his  soldiers  in 
their  habits,  who  carried  daggers  under  their  garments,  and  sent 
them  to  a  place  where  they  might  surround  them.  So  he  bade  the 
Jews  himself  go  away ;  but  they  boldly  casting  reproaches  upon 
him,  he  gave  the  soldiers  that  signal  which  had  been  beforehand 
agreed  on ;  who  laid  upon  them  with  much  greater  blows  than  Pi- 
late had  commanded  them,  and  equally  punished  those  that  were 
tumultuous,  and  those  that  were  not ;  nor  did  they  spare  them  in 
the  least :  and  since  the  people  were  unarmed,  and  were  caught  by 
men  prepared  for  what  they  were  about,  there  were  a  great  nnmbef 


>  Jotephns :  Antiquitiet,  book  xrilL  ch.  ir.  1. 
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of  them  slain  by  this  mean0|  and  others  ran  aw^aj  woonded 
And  thus  an  end  was  put  to  this  sedition.'" 

It  was  snch  deeds  as  these,  inflicted  upon  the  Jews  by  their  op- 
pressors, that  made  them  think  of  the  promised  Messiah  who  wis 
to  deliver  them  from  bondage,  and  which  made  many  zealous  fana- 
tics imagine  themselves  to  be  "  He  who  should  come.'** 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  we  have  said,  that  Jesos  of  Naa- 
reth  assumed  the  title  of  '^  Messiah.^^  His  age  was  throbbing  and 
bursting  with  suppressed  energy.  The  pressure  of  the  floman 
Empire  was  required  to  keep  it  down.  '^  The  Messianic  hope  had 
such  vitality  that  it  condensed  into  moments  the  moral  result  of 
ages.  The  common  people  were  watching  to  see  the  heavens  open, 
interpreted  peals  of  thunder  as  angel  voices,  and  saw  divine  potents 
in  the  flight  of  birds.  Mothers  dreamed  their  boys  would  be  Mes- 
siah. The  wildest  preacher  drew  a  crowd.  The  heart  of  the  nation 
sweUed  big  with  the  conviction  that  the  hour  of  destiny  was  about 
to  strike,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand.  TAe  oraum 
foiu  ready  for  any  hmgh/  head  that  might  as9ume  t^."' 

The  actions  of  this  man,  throughout  his  public  career,  we  believe 
to  be  tliose  of  a  zealot  whose  zeal  overrode  considerations  of  wis- 
dom ;  in  fact,  a  Gkdilean  fanatic  Pilate  condemns  him  reluetantly, 
feeling  that  he  is  a  harmless  visionary,  but  is  obliged  to  condemn 
him  as  one  of  the  many  who  persistently  claimed  to  be  the  ^*  Jfa^ 
tfioA,"  or  '^  King  of  the  Jews,^^  an  enemy  of  Csasar,  an  instrument 
against  the  empire,  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  a  bold  inciter  to 
rebellion.  The  death  he  undergoes  is  the  death  of  the  traitor  and 
mutineer,^  the  death  that  was  inflicted  on  many  snch  claimants,  the 
death  that  would  have  been  decreed  to  Judas  the  Galilean,*  had  he 
been  captured,  and  that  was  inflicted  on  thousands  of  his  deluded 
followers.  It  vhu  the  Romans^  theny  who  crucified  the  man  Jeeut^ 
and  not  the  Jeu>e, 


>  Jotepbos  :  Antiqaitiat,  book  zriii.  cbap. 
Ui.  2. 

•  "  From  tbe  death  of  Herod,  4  b.  o.,  to  the 
death  of  Bar-Cochba,  188  a.d.,  no  less  than 
/{ft^  different  enthosiasts  set  np  as  the  Messiah, 
and  obtained  more  or  less  following.**  (John 
W.  Chadwick.) 

•  «*  There  was,  at  this  Ume^  a  prevalent  ex- 
pectation that  some  remarkable  personage  was 
about  to  appear  in  Judea.  The  Jews  were 
anxiously  looking  for  the  coming  of  the  Mjbb- 
aiAH.  This  personage,  they  supposed,  woold 
be  a  temporal  prince^  and  they  were  ex- 
pecting that  he  would  deliver  them  from  Bo- 
man  bondage/^  (Albert  Barnes  :  Notes,  vol.  i. 
r  7.) 

"The  central  and  dominant  characterlstle 


of  the  teaching  of  the  Babbia,  was  tbe  certain 
advent  of  a  great  national  Deliverer— the  Mm- 
siAH.  .  .  .  The  national  mind  had  beoooN 
so  inflammable,  hj  constant  brooding  on  tUs 
one  theme,  that  aniif  bold  tpirii  rMng  M  rvfotf 
ogainat  th4  Roman  pow€r^  could  JInd  an  mwig 
qfJUro$  ditdplu  who  trvHtd  thai  U  Mkovld  kt 
he  who  would  ndsem  laradJ*"*  (Geikie :  Tte 
Life  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  79.) 

«  «*  The  penalty  of  eniei/lciofi,  according  to 
Boman  law  and  custom,  was  inflicted  on  slaves, 
and  in  the  provinces  on  nM»  ond^."  ^te 
Martyrdom  of  Jesus,  p.  96.) 

•Judas,  the  Oaulonite  or  OoUloan,  u 
Josephus  calls  him,  declared,  when  CyraUn 
came  to  tax  the  Jewish  pe(^le,  that  «*thlB  tas* 
ation  was  no  better  than  ta  Introdnottai  It 
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'^  In  the  Roman  law  the  State  is  the  main  object,  for  which  the 
Individ  aal  must  live  and  die,  with  or  against  his  will.  In  Jewish 
law,  the  person  is  made  the  main  object,  for  which  the  State  must 
live  and  die  ;  because  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Roman  law  is 
power,  and  tlie  fundamental  idea  of  Jewish  law  is  justice."*  There- 
fore  CaiapJuxs  and  hie  conspirators  did  not  a^t  from  the  Jewish 
sta/ndpoint  They  represented  Rome^  her  principles,  interest,  and 
barbarous  caprices.*  Not  one  point  in  the  wliole  trial  agrees  with 
Jewish  laws  and  custom.'  It  is  impossible  to  save  it ;  it  must  be 
given  up  as  a  transparent  and  unskilled  invention  of  a  Gentile 
Christia^j  who  knew  nothing  of  Jewish  law  and  custom,  and  was 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  civilization  in  Palestine,  in  the  time  of 
Jesus. 

Jesus  had  been  proclaimed  the  "  J/JsmaA,"  the  "  Hvler  of  the 
JewSy^  and  the  restorer  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  No  Roman  ear 
could  understand  these  pretensions,  otherwise  than  in  their  rebel- 
lious sense.  That  Pontius  Pilate  certainly  understood  under  the 
title,  ^'  Messiahy^  the  king  (the  political  chief  of  the  nation),  is  evi- 
dent from  the  subscription  of  the  cross,  ''  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King 
of  the  Jews,"  which  he  did  not  remove  in  spite  of  all  protestations 
of  the  Jews.  There  is  only  one  point  in  which  the  four  Gospels 
agree,  and  that  is,  that  early  in  the  morning  Jesus  was  delivered 
over  to  the  Roman  governor^  Pilate ;  that  he  was  accused  of  high- 
treason  against  Iiom>e — having  been  proclaimed  King  of  the  Jews 
— and  that  in  consequence  thereof  he  was  condemned  first  to  be 


■layoT,'*  and  exhorted  the  nation  to  assert 
their  liberty.  He  therefore  prerailed  npon  his 
coantrymen  to  revolt.  (See  Joeephns :  Antiq., 
b.  xTiii.  ch.  i.  1,  and  Wars  of  the  Jews,  b.  ii.  ch. 

TliLl.) 

>  The  Martyrdom  of  Jesus  of  Nasareth,  p. 

ao. 

*  '*  That  the  High  Council  did  accase  Jesas, 
I  sappoee  no  one  will  doubt ;  and  since  they 
ooold  neither  wish  or  expect  the  Uoman  Qot- 
emor  to  malce  himself  Jadge  of  thtir  gaertd  law^ 
it  becomes  certain  that  their  accusation  was 
purely  polUioal,  and  took  soch  a  form  as  this : 
*  He  has  accepted  tamnitnoos  shoots  that  he  is 
the  legitimate  and  predicted  King  qfJtratlt 
and  in  this  character  has  ridden  into  Jerusalem 
with  the  forms  of  state  understood  to  be  royal 
and  9aa$d  ;  with  what  puxpose,  we  ask,  if  not 
to  overturn  our  institutions,  and  your  domin- 
ion r  If  Jesus  spoke,  at  the  crisis  which  Mat- 
thew represents,  the  rirulent  speech  attributed 
to  him  (Matt  zxiii.),  we  may  well  believe  that 
this  gave  a  new  incentive  to  the  rulers ;  for  it 
Is  such  AS  no  government  in  Europe  would  over- 


look or  forgive ;  but  they  ar$  not  UJtdy  to  hav$ 
expected  FUaU  to  oare  for  any  conduct  which 
might  be  called  an  ecdeeiaetical  broU.  The 
assumption  of  royalty  was  clearly  the  point  of 
their  attack.  Bven  the  mildest  man  among 
them  may  liave  thought  his  conduct  dangeroua 
and  needing  repression.'*  (Francis  W.  New- 
man,  "  What  is  Christianity  without  Christ  V) 

According  to  the  Synoptic  Ooepele,  Jesus 
was  completely  innocent  of  the  charge  which 
has  sometimes  been  brought  against  tiim,  that 
he  wished  to  be  considered  at  a  Ood  come  down 
to  earth.  His  enemies  certainly  would  not  have 
failed  to  make  such  a  pretension  the  basis  and 
tne  continual  theme  of  their  accusations,  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  do  so.  The  two  grounds 
ypon  which  he  was  brought  b^ore  the  Sanhe- 
drim  werSt  firsts  the  bold  words  he  was  sup- 
posed  to  have  spoken  about  the  temple;  and^ 
secondly  and  cAM/fy,  the  fact  that  he  claimed  to 
be  the  Messiah,  i.  e.,  "  The  Ktngqfthe  Jews:' 
(Albert  R6ville  :  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Dogma 
of  the  Deity  of  Jesus,**  p.  7.) 

*  See  The  Martyrdom  of  Jesus,  p  80. 
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scourged,  and  then  to  be  crucified ;  ali  of  which  was  done  in  hot 
haBte.  In  all  other  points  the  na/rratv9ee  of  ike  Eoangeliste  differ 
widely^  and  so  essentially  that  one  story  cannot  be  made  of  the  four 
accounts;  nor  can  any  particular  points  stand  the  test  of  historical 
criticism,  and  vindicate  its  substantiality  as  a  fact. 

The  Jews  could  not  have  crucified  Jesus,  according  to  their  lawsj 
if  they  had  inflicted  on  him  the  highest  penalty  of  the  law,  since 
crucifixion  was  excltceively  Homan,^  If  the  priests,  elders,  Phari- 
sees, Jews,  or  all  of  them  wanted  Jesus  out  of  the  way  so  badly, 
why  did  they  not  have  him  quietly  put  to  death  while  he  was  in  their 
power,  and  done  at  once.  The  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel  seems 
to  have  understood  this  difiiculty,  and  informs  us  that  they  could 
not  kill  him,  because  he  had  prophesied  whai  deaih  he  shovld  die  ; 
so  he  could  die  no  other.  It  was  dire  necessity,  that  the  heathen 
symbol  of  life  and  immortality — the  cross  * — should  be  brought  to 
honor  among  the  early  Christians,  and  Jesus  had  to  die  on  the 
cross  (the  Roman  Gibbet),  according  to  John*  simply  because  it  was 
BO  prcp/iesied.  The  fact  is,  the  crucifixion  story,  like  the  symbol  of 
the  crucifix  itself,  came  from  abroad.*  It  was  told  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  exonerating  the  Romans,  and  criminating  the  Jews,  so 
they  make  the  Roman  governor  take  water,  ''  and  wash  his  hands 
before  the  multitude,  saying,  /  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this 
just  person :  see  ye  to  it."  To  be  sure  of  their  case,  they  make  the 
Jews  say :  "  His  blood  be  on  vSy  and  on  our  children^* 

'^  Another  fact  is  this.  Just  at  the  period  of  time  when  mis- 
fortune and  ruination  befell  the  Jews  most  severely,  in  the  first 
post-apostolic  generation,  the  Christians  were  most  active  in  making 
proselytes  among  Gentiles.  To  have  then  preached  that  a  crudjied 
Jew^ish  RaHbi  of  Oalilee  was  their  Saviour,  would  have  sounded 
supremely  ridiculous  to  those  heathens.  To  have  added  thereto^ 
that  the  said  Rabbi  was  crucified  by  command  of  a  Roman  Qt)vemor, 
because  he  had  been  proclaimed  '  King  of  the  Jews,'  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  whole  scheme.  In  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar 
heathen,  where  the  Roman  Governor  and  Jewish  Rabbi  came  in 
conflict,  the  former  must  unquestionably  be  right,  and  the  latter 
decidedly  wrong.  To  have  preached  a  Saviour  who  was  justly 
condemned  to  die  the  death  of  a  slave  and  villain,  would  certainly 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  enterprise.     Therefore  it  was  neces- 

1  Se€  not€  4,  p.  6S8.  *  TbAt  i»,  the  craciflxlon  ttorj  at  rdatti 

*  See  Matt.  xx.  19.  in  the  OotpeU,    See  noU  1,  p.  BU. 

•  JohnxTliL  81,  88.  •  Mmtthew  xxvU.  M,  8B. 
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nary  to  exonerate  Pilate  and  the  Romans,  and  to  throw  the  whole 
bnrden  upon  the  Jews,  in  order  to  establish  the  innocence  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  Jesus  in  the  heathen  mind." 

That  the  crucifixion  story,  as  related  in  the  synoptic  Gospels, 
was  written  abroad,  and  ?wt  in  the  Hebrew,  or  in  the  dialect  spoken 
by  the  Hebrews  of  Palestine,  is  evident  from  the  following  par- 
tdcnlar  points,  noticed  by  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  a  learned  Hebrew 
scholar : 

The  Mark  and  Matthew  narrators  call  the  place  of  crucifixion 
"  Golgoiha^^  to  which  the  Mark  narrator  adds,  "  which  is,  being  in- 
terpreted, the  place  of  skulUP  The  Matthew  narrator  adds  the 
same  interpretation,  which  the  John  narrator  copies  without  the 
word  "  Golgotha^^  and  adds,  it  was  a  place  near  Jerusalem,  The 
Luke  narrator  calls  the  place  of  crucifixion  "  Calvary, ^^  which  is  the 
Latin  Calvaria,  viz.,  "  t/ie  place  of  bare  skuUs,^^  Therefore  the 
name  does  not  refer  to  the  form  of  the  hill,  but  to  the  bare  skulls 
upon  it^  Now  "  there  is  no  such  word  as  Golgotha  amy  where  in 
Jewish  literature^  a/nd  there  is  no  s\tch  place  mentioned  anywhere 
near  Jerusalem  or  in  Palestine  by  any  writer;  and,  in  fact,  there 
was  no  such  place ;  there  could  have  been  none  near  Jerusalem. 
The  Jews  buried  their  dead  carefully.  Also  the  executed  convict 
had  to  be  buried  before  night.  No  bare  skulls,  bleaching  in  the  sun, 
could  be  found  in  Palestine,  especially  not  near  Jerusalem.  It  was 
law,  that  a  bare  skull,  t/ie  bare  spinal  column,  and  also  the  imper- 
fect skeleton  of  any  human  being,  make  m/in  vmclean  by  contact,  and 
also  by  having  either  in  the  house,  Man,  thus  made  unclean,  could 
not  eat  of  any  sacrificial  meal,  or  of  the  sacred  tithe,  before  he  had 
gone  through  the  ceremonies  of  purification  ;  and  whatever  he 
touched  was  also  unclean  (Maimonides,  Hil.  Tumath  Meth.,  iii.  1). 
Any  impartial  reader  can  see  that  the  object  of  this  law  was  to  pre- 
vent the  barbarous  practice  of  heathens  of  having  human  skulls  and 
skeletons  lie  about  exposed  to  the  decomposing  influences  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  the  Bomans  did  in  Palestine  after  the  fall  of  Bethar, 
when  for  a  long  time  they  would  give  no  permission  to  bury  the 
dead  patriots.  This  law  was  certainly  enforced  most  rigidly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  they  maintained  "Jerusalem  is 
more  holy  than  all  other  cities  surrounded  with  walls,"  so  that  it 
was  not  permitted  to  keep  a  dead  body  over  night  in  the  city,  or  to 


•• 


I  Oommsiitiiton,  in  endeaTorlog  to  get  oyer      sknU-like,  and  therefore  %  mound  or  hillock, 
tUs  dUBcnlty,  wtj  that,  *'  It  may  come  from  the      bat.  if  it  means  '*  the  piaee  qf  bar$  ttulU,'*  no 
lookor  foim  of  the  apot  itaelf,  bald,  roond,  and      inch  cooBtractlon  as  the  above  can  be  pat  to 

the  word. 
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transport  through  it  human  bones.  Jemsalem  was  the  plaoe  of  the  flu^ 

riflcial  meals  and  the  consumption  of  the  sacred  tithe,  which  was  con- 
sidered very  holy  (Maimonides,  Hil.  Beth  Habchirah,  viL  14) ;  there, 
and  in  the  surroundings,  skulls  and  skeletons  were  certainly  never 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  there  was  no  place 
called  '^  Odgothay^  and  there  was  no  such  word  in  the  Hebrew  dia- 
lect. It  is  a  word  coined  by  the  Mark  narrator  to  translate  the 
Latin  term  ^'  CalvaHay^  which,  together  with  the  crucifixion  story, 
came  from  Rome,  But  after  the  Syrian  word  was  made,  nobody 
understood  it,  and  the  Mark  narrator  was  obliged  to  expound  it.'" 

In  the  face  of  the  arguments  produced,  the  crucifixion  story,  as 
related  in  the  Gospels,  cannot  be  upheld  as  an  historical  fact  There 
exists,  certainly,  no  rational  ground  whatever  for  the  belief  that  the 
affair  took  place  in  the  ma/n/ner  the  Evangd4sts  describe  it.  All  that 
can  be  saved  of  the  whole  story  is,  that  after  Jesus  had  answered 
the  first  question  before  Pilate,  viz.,  '^Art  thou  the  King  of  the 
Jews  ?"  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  he  was  asked,  and  also  this 
can  be  supposed  only,  he  was  given  over  to  the  Roman  soldiers  to 
be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible,  before  his  admirers  and  followers 
could  come  to  his  rescue,  or  any  demonstration  in  his  favor  be  made. 
He  was  captured  in  the  night,  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  guarded 
in  some  place,  probably  in  the  high-priest's  court,  completely  se- 
cluded from  the  eyes  of  the  populace ;  and  early  in  the  morning  he 
was  brought  before  Pilate  as  cautiously  and  quietly  as  it  could  be 
done,  and  at  his  command,  disposed  of  by  the  soldiers  as  quickly 
as  practicable,  and  in  a  manner  not  known  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. All  this  was  done,  most  likely,  while  the  multitude  worshiped 
on  Mount  Moriah,  and  nobody  had  an  intimation  of  the  tragical  end 
of  the  Man  of  Nazareth. 

The  bitter  cry  of  Jesus,  as  he  hung  on  the  tree,  ^^  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  disclosed  the  hope  of  deliver^ 
ance  that  till  the  last  moment  sustained  his  heart,  and  betrayed  the 
anguish  felt  when  the  hope  was  blighted ;  the  sneers  and  hooting 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  expressed  their  conviction  that  he  had  pre- 
tended to  be  what  he  was  not. 

The  miracles  ascribed  to  him,  and  the  moral  preoepts  put  into 
his  mouth,  in  after  years,  are  what  might  be  expected ;  history  was 
simply  repeating  itself ;  the  same  thing  had  been  done  for  others. 
^  The  prea3her  of  the  Mount,  the  prophet  of  the  Beatitudes,  doea 


TiM  Martjrdom  of  Jafos  of  Naarelk,  pp.  lOMU. 
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but  repeat,  with  persnasiye  lips,  what  the  law-givers  of  his  race  pro- 
claimed in  mighty  tones  of  command."' 

The  martyrdom  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  been  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  his  disciples,  whose  lives  he  saved  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own,  and  by  their  friends,  who  would  have  fallen  by  the  score 
had  he  not  prevented  the  rebellion  ripe  at  Jerusalem.*  Posterity, 
infatuated  with  Pagan  apotheoses,  made  of  that  simple  martyrdom 
an  interesting  legend,  colored  with  the  myths  of  resurrection  and 
ascension  to  that  very  heaven  which  the  telescope  has  put  out  of 
man's  way.  It  is  a  novel  myth,  made  to  suit  the  gross  conceptions  of 
ex-heathens.  Modem  theology,  understanding  well  enough  that  the 
myth  cannot  be  saved,  seeks  refuge  in  the  greatness  and  self-denial 
of  the  man  who  died  for  an  idea,  as  though  Jesus  had  been  the  only 
man  who  had  died  for  an  idea.  Thousands,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans  and  Heathens,  have  died  for  ideas, 
and  some  of  them  were  very  foolish.  But  Jesus  did  not  die  for  an 
idea.  He  never  advanced  anything  new,  that  we  know  of,  to  die 
for.  He  was  not  accused  of  saying  or  teaching  anything  original. 
Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  discover  anything  new  and  original 
in  the  Gospels.  He  evidently  died  to  save  the  lives  of  his  friends, 
and  this  is  much  more  meritorious  than  if  he  had  died  for  a  ques- 
tionable idea.  But  then  the  whole  fabric  of  vicarious  atonement 
is  demolished,  and  modem  theology  cannot  get  over  the  absurdity 
that  the  Almighty  Lord  of  the  Universe,  the  infinite  and  eternal 
cause  of  all  causes,  had  to  kill  some  innocent  person  in  order  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  human  race.  However  abstractly  they  speculate 
and  subtilize,  there  is  always  an  undigested  bone  of  man-god,  god- 
man,  and  vicarious  atonement  in  the  theological  stomach.  There- 
fore theology  appears  so  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  modem  philoso- 
phy. The  theological  speculation  cannot  go  far  enough  to  hold 
pace  with  modem  astronomy.  However  nicely  the  idea  may  be 
dressed,  the  great  Ood  of  tlie  immense  universe  looks  too  small 
upon  the  cross  of  Calvary;  and  the  human  family  is  too  large,  has 
too  numerous  virtues  and  vices,  to  be  perfectly  represented  by,  and 
dependent  on,  one  Rabbi  of  Galilee.  Speculate  as  they  may,  one 
way  or  another,  they  must  connect  the  Etemal  and  the  fate  of  the 
human  family  with  the  person  and  fate  of  Jesus.  That  is  the  very 
thing  which  deprives  Jesus  of  his  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  brings 

>  o.  B.  FrothlnghAin  :  The  Cnuile  of  Um  ite,**  CindnoAtl,  Ohio. 

Ohriflt,  p.  11.  •  If  Jatna,  instead  of  giflng  himeelf  np 

The  reader  is  referred  to  **  Jodaiam  :  Its  quietly,  had  ruUUd  against  being  arrested. 

Doctrines  and  Preoepu/'  by  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  there  certainly  would  have  been  bloodshed,  at 

Ftinted  at  the  office  of  the  "  American  Israel-  thero  was  on  many  other  similar  oecailona. 
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religion  in  perpetual  conflict  with  philosophy.  It  was  not  the  re* 
ligious  idea  which  was  crucified  in  Jesus  and  resurrected  with  him, 
as  with  all  its  martyrs ;  although  his  belief  in  immortality  may 
have  strengthened  him  in  the  agony  of  death.  It  waB  the  idea  of 
duty  to  his  disciples  and  friends  which  led  him  to  the  realms  of 
death.  This  deserves  admiration,  but  no  more.  It  demonstrates 
the  nobility  of  human  nature,  but  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  prov- 
idence, or  the  providential  scheme  of  government. 

The  Christian  story,  a8  the  Oaapels  narrate  it^  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  criticism.  You  approach  it  critically  and  it  falls.  Dogmatic 
Chriatology  built  upon  it,  has,  therefore,  a  very  frail  foundation. 
Most  so-called  lives  of  Christ,  or  biographies  of  Jesus,  are  works  of 
fiction,  erected  by  imagination  on  the  shifting  foundation  of  mea- 
gre and  unreliable  records.  There  are  very  few  passages  in  the 
Gospels  which  can  stand  the  rigid  application  of  honest  criticism. 
In  modern  science  and  philosophy,  orthodox  Christology  is  out  of 
the  question. 

'^  This  '  sacred  tradition '  has  in  itself  a  glorious  vitality,  which 
Christians  may  unblameably  entitle  immortal.  But  it  certsdnly  will 
not  lose  in  beauty,  grandeur,  or  truth,  if  all  the  details  concerning 
Jesus  which  are  current  in  the  Gospels,  and  all  the  mythology  of 
his  person,  be  forgotten  or  discredited.  Christianity  will  remain 
without  Christ. 

'^  This  formula  has  in  it  nothing  paradoxical.  Rightly  inter- 
preted, it  simply  means :  AU  that  is  best  in  Jtid(BO-Chri&tian  aenti- 
menty  moral  or  spiritual^  will  survivSy  withoitt  Rabbinical  famr 
cieSy  cultured  by  perverse  logic  ;  without  huge  piles  of  fahle  built 
upon  them :  without  the  Oriental  Satan^  a  /ormiclaMs  rival  to 
the  throne  of  Ood ;  withovl  the  Pa^am,  invention  of  HM  and 
Devils^ 

In  modem  criticism,  the  Gk)spel  sources  become  so  utterly  worth- 
less and  unreliable,  that  it  takes  more  than  ordinary  faith  to  believe 
a  large  portion  thereof  to  be  true.  The  Eucharist  was  not  estab- 
lished by  Jesus,  and  cannot  be  called  a  sacrament.  The  taiak  of 
Jesus  are  positively  not  true:  they  are  pure  inventions.'  The  cru- 
cifixion story,  <w  narrated^  is  certainly  not  tnie,  and  it  is  extremely 
diflBcult  to  save  the  bare  fact  that  Jesus  was  crucified.  What  can 
the  critic  do  with  books  in  which  a  few  facts  must  be  ingeniously 
guessed  from  under  the  mountain  of  ghost  stories,"  childish  mira- 


>  It  what  is  recorded  in  the  Goepels  on  the      coald  fail  to  have  noticed  it,  but  instead  of  tUf 
•abject  was  trne,  no  historian  of   that  day      there  in  nothing. 

•  See  Matthew,  xzrii.  61-«8. 
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dee,'  and  dogmatic  tendencies  V  It  is  absord  to  expect  of  him  to 
regard  them  as  sources  of  religious  instruction,  in  preference  to  any 
other  mythologies  and  legends.  That  is  the  point  at  which  modem 
critics  have  arrived,  therefore,  the  Gospels  have  become  books  for 
the  museum  and  archaeologist,  for  students  of  mythology  and  an- 
cient literature. 

The  spirit  of  dogmatic  Christology  hovers  still  over  a  portion  of 
civilized  society,  in  antic  organizations,  disciplines,  and  hereditary 
forms  of  faith  and  worship ;  in  science  and  philosophy,  in  the  realm 
of  criticism,  its  day  is  past.  The  universal,  religious,  and  ethical 
element  of  Christianity  has  no  connection  whatever  with  Jesus  or 
his  apostles,  with  the  Gospel,  or  the  Gospel  story ;  it  exists  inde- 
pendent of  any  person  or  story.  Therefore  it  needs  neither  the 
Gt)spel  story  nor  its  heroes.  If  we  profit  by  the  example,  by  the 
teachings,  or  the  discoveries  of  men  of  past  ages,  to  these  men  we 
are  indebted,  and  are  in  duty  bound  to  acknowledge  our  indebted- 
ness ;  but  why  should  we  give  to  one  individual,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  credit  of  it  o^  /  It  is  true,  that  by  selecting  from  the  Gospels 
whatever  portions  one  may  choose,  a  common  practice  am^ong  Chris- 
tia/n  vrriters^  a  noble  and  grand  character  may  be  depicted,  hut  who 
was  the  original  of  this  cha/racter  t  We  may  find  the  same  indi- 
vidual outside  of  the  Gospels,  and  before  the  time  of  Jesus.  The 
moral  precepts  of  the  Gospels,  also,  were  in  existence  before  the 
Gospels  themselves  were  in  existence.'  Why,  then,  extol  the  hero 
of  the  Gospels,  and  forget  all  others? 


>  See  Matt  xiv.  \b-9St :  Mark,  It.  1-8,  and  xi. 
14 ;  and  Lake.  tI;.  96-S7 

s  See  Mark.  xiri.  16. 

*  This  fact  baa  at  last  Deen  admitted  by  the 
moat  ortbodoz  among  the  Chriatiaoa.  The  Ber. 
George  Matheeon,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Parish 
of  Innellan,  and  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Kirk, 
■peaking  of  the  precept  ottered  by  Confucius, 
fire  hundred  years  before  the  time  aseifrned  for 
the  birth  of  Jesna  of  Nazareth  C'  Whatsoever  ye 
woold  not  that  others  should  do  unto  you,  do 
not  ye  unto  them  '*>^*.say8 :  "  That  Confucius  ia 
the  (KuthOT  of  this  precept  is  undisputed,  and 
thertfort  U  is  indigputabU  that  Chrutianitf  hat 
ineorparaUd  an  article  qf  Chinese  nwraiity.  It 
haa  appeared  to  some  as  if  this  were  to  the 
disparagement  of  Christianity— as  if  the  orig- 
inality of  its  Divine  Founder  were  impaired  by 
consenting  to  borrow  a  precept  from  a  heathen 
■oorce.  But  in  what  eente  doee  Christianity 
sit  up  the  daim  qf  moral  originality  T  When 
we  speak  of  the  religion  of  Christ  as  having 
introduced  into  the  workl  a  purer  life  and  a 
Mtrar  guide  to  conduct,  what  do  we  mean  ? 
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Do  W9  mean  to  soggeat  that  Chriatianity  haa^ 
*%f  'Ju  Jtrst  tbne^  revealed  to  the  world  the 
existence  of  a  set  of  self-aacriflcing  pre- 
cepta— that  here,  for  the  first  Mnw,  man  haa 
learned  that  ha  ought  to  be  meek,  merciful, 
humble,  foigiring,  sorrowful  for  sin,  peace- 
able, and  pure  in  heart  f  The  proof  of  such 
a  statement  would  destroy  Christianity  itaeif, 
for  an  absotut4  original  eode  qf  precepts  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  foreign  language.  The 
glory  qf  Christian  morality  is  that  it  is  not 
OBieiNAL-that  its  words  appeal  to  somethlhg 
which  already  exists  within  the  human  hearty 
and  on  tliat  account  have  a  meaning  to  tbm 
human  ear :  no  new  revelatkm  can  be  mads 
exospt  through  the  medium  qf  an  old  ont. 
When  we  attribute  originality  to  the  ethics 
of  the  Gospel,  we  do  so  on  the  ground,  not 
that  it  has  given  nsw  precepts^  but  that  it  haa 
given  us  a  new  impulse  to  obey  the  moral  in- 
■tincta  of  the  soul.  Christianity  itaeif  claims 
on  the  field  of  morala  thia  originality,  and 
this  alone—*  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto 
you,  that  yoa  love  one  another.* "    {filL  Giles 
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Ab  it  was  at  the  end  of  Boman  Paganiami  ao  is  it  now :  the 
maaaea  are  deceived  and  fooled,  or  do  it  for  themaelveay  and  perBons 
of  vivacions  fantasies  prefer  the  masqnerade  of  delnsion,  to  the 
simple  auUimity  of  naked  bat  majestic  truth.  The  decline  of  the 
church  as  a  political  power  proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  decline  of 
Christian  faith.  The  conflicta  of  Ohurch  and  State  all  over  the 
European  continent,  and  the  hostility  between  intelligence  and  daj- 
fiuUio  OhrigUanityj  demonstrates  the  death  of  Christology  in  the 
consciousness  of  modem  culture.  It  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
these  facts.  Like  rabbinical  Judaism,  dogmatic  Christianity  was 
the  product  of  ages  without  typography,  telescopes,  microscopsB, 
telegraphs,  and  power  of  steauL  ^'  These  right  arms  of  intelligence 
have  fought  the  titanic  battles,  conquered  and  demolished  the  an- 
cient castles,  and  remove  now  the  debris,  preparing  the  ground  upon 
which  there  shall  be  the  gorgeous  temple  of  humanity,  one  univer- 
sal republic,  one  universal  religion  of  intelligence,  and  one  great 
universal  brotherhood.  This  is  the  new  covenant,  the  gospel  of 
humanity  and  reason." 


<< 


Hoaiyheaded  Mlflshness  has  felt 

Its  doath-blow,  and  Is  tottering  to  the  giave : 
A  brighter  mom  awaits  the  human  day ; 
War  with  its  million  horrors,  and  fierce  hell, 
ShaU  live  but  in  the  memory  of  time, 
Who,  like  a  penitent  Ubertine,  shaU  start, 
Look  bade,  and  shudder  at  his  younger  yean.' 


Lactnw,  Saoond  Serin :  TIm  Fftitbt  of  the     Tmwlkn      Wm.  msulwued 
Woild.   BaUgloQof  01ifaia,b]rtlieBe?.G60igs     toq^  IflOL) 
D.  D.,  WBBMm  of  tfa0  FhUi  cf 
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Ahokq  the  ancient  Mexicans,  Pcruyians^  and  some  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  and  Soath  America,  were  fonnd  fragments  of  the 
£den  Myth.  The  Mexicans  said  that  the  primeyal  mother  was  made 
out  of  a  man*8  bone,  and  that  she  was  the  mother  of  ttoins.^ 

The  Cherokees  supposed  that  heayenly  beings  came  down  and 
made  the  world,  after  which  they  made  a  man  and  woman  of  clay.* 
The  intention  of  the  creators  was  that  men  should  live  always.  But 
the  Sun,  when  he  passed  over,  told  them  that  there  was  not  land 
enough,  and  that  people  had  better  die.  At  length,  the  daughter  of 
the  Sun  was  bitten  by  a  Snake,  and  died.  The  Sun,  however — 
whom  they  worshiped  as  a  god — consented  that  human  beings  might 
live  always.  He  intrusted  to  their  care  a  box,  charging  them  that 
they  should  not  open  it  However,  impeUed  by  curiosity,  they 
opened  it,  contrary  to  the  injunction  of  the  San,  and  the  spirit  it 
contained  escaped,  and  then  the  fate  of  all  men  was  decided,  that  they 
must  die.* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  had  a  legend  of  a  Deluge, 
which  destroyed  the  human  race,  excepting  a  few  who  were  saved  in 
a  boat,  which  landed  on  a  mountain.*  They  also  related  that  birds 
were  sent  out  of  the  ark,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  flood 
was  abating.* 

The  ancient  Mexicans  had  the  legend  of  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  related  the  whole  story  as  to  how  the  gods  destroyed  the  tower 
which  mankind  was  building  so  as  to  reach  unto  heaven.* 

The  Mexicans,  and  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America, 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  or  the  transmigration  of 
souls  from  one  body  into  another.^  This,  as  we  have  already  seen,* 
was  universally  believed  in  the  Old  World. 

The  legend  of  tJie  man  being  swallowed  by  a  fish,  and,  after  a 

^  Buing-Goold*!  Legends  of  tbe  PatrUrebs,  808.    Higgliis :  AxiacalTpfii,  toI.  U.  p.  87. 
f  48.  •  Ibid. 

*  Sqolre^s  Serpent  Symbol,  p.  67.  *  Brinton  :  Mytba  of  tbe  New  World,  p.  804. 

*  Ibid.     Here  we  eee  tbe  punllel  to  tlie  *  See  Cbapter  V. 

Orttian  fable  of  Epimotbens  and  Pandora.  *  See  Ibid,  and  Cbamben^i  Enejcla,  arti 

*Brinton:  ICjtbs  of  tbe  Hew  World,  p.      **  DrantmigraUon,^ 
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three  days'  sojourn  in  his  belly,  coming  out  safe  and  sonnd,  wis 
foand  among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruyians.' 

The  aDcieut  Mexicans,  and  some  Indian  tribes,  practiced  OircuM' 
cision,  which  was  common  among  all  Eastern  nations  of  the  Old 
World.* 

They  also  had  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  one  of  their  holy  per- 
sons commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still,*  This,  as  we  have  aiiesdj 
seen/  was  a  familiar  legend  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
World. 

The  ancient  Mexicans  were  fire-worshipers  ;  so  were  the  ancient 
Perayians.  They  kept  a  fire  continually  burning  on  an  altar,  just  ii 
the  fire-worshipers  of  the  Old  World  were  in  the  habit  of  doing.* 
They  were  also  Sun-worshipers,  and  had  **  temples  of  the  Sun.*** 

The  Tortoise-myth  was  fonnd  in  the  New  World/  Now,  in  the 
Old  World,  the  Tortoise-myth  belongs  especially  to  India,  and  the 
idea  is  deyeloped  there  in  a  yariety  of  forms.  The  tortoise  thst 
holds  the  world  is  called  in  Sanscrit  Kura-mraja,  '^  King  of  the 
Tortoises,"  and  many  Hindoos  belieye  to  this  day  that  the  world 
rests  on  its  back.  ''  The  striking  analogy  between  the  Tortoise- 
myth  of  North  America  and  India,"  says  Mr.  Tyler,  ''  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  new  obsenration ;  it  was  indeed  remarked  upon 
by  Father  Lafitau  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Three  great 
features  of  the  Asiatic  stories  are  found  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  in  the  fullest  and  clearest  derelopment.  The  earth  is  sup- 
ported on  the  back  of  a  huge  floating  tortoise,  the  tortoise  sinks 
under  the  water  and  causes  a  deluge,  and  the  tortoise  is  oonoeiyed 
as  being  itself  the  earth,  floating  upon  the  ttyoe  of  the  deep."* 

We  haye  also  found  among  them  the  belief  in  an  Inoamata 
Ood  born  of  a  yirgin  ;*  the  One  (3h>d  worshiped  in  the  form  of  a 
Trinity  ;'*  the  crucified  Black  god ;"  the  descent  into  heU  ;**  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  into  heayen,"  all  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  oldest  Asiatic  religions.  We  also  found  monastic  habits- 
friars  and  nuns." 


>  See  ChftpCer  XL 
s  See  Chapter  X. 

•  See  Chapter  XL 
«  Ibid. 

>  See  Barly  Hiat  Mankind,  p.  IBS;  SqnlraHi 
Serpent  Symbol;  and  Freecott:  Con.  Peni. 

•  See  Ibid.,  and  the  Andes  and  the  Ama- 
aon,  p.  454. 

T  See  Early  Hlat  Mankind,  p.  8M. 

•  Ibid. 

•  See  Chapter  XIL 
!•  See  Chapter  XXV. 
>»  Sec  Chapter  XX. 

Mr.  Preiicott,  speaking  of  the  Pyramid  of 
Cholola,  in  his  Mexican  History,  saya :  "  On 


lawkSck 

waa  the  imafa  of  the  myatto  d«ltj  (^tCwf 
€0aU4)t  with  aftoA  ftetnrea,  immw  the  Mr  < 
plezion  which  he  bore  npoo  aaith." 
Kenneth  R.  H.  Maekensle  aayaCln  Citftea  of  the 
Ancient  World,  p.  180) :  **  From  the  wooUy 
texture  of  the  hair,  I  am  inclined  to  aaeign  to 
the  Bnddha  of  India,  the  Fohl  of  China,  the 
Sommonacom  of  the  Siamese,  the  Xaha  of  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Quetsalooatle  of  the  Mai- 
cans,  the  same,  and  indeed  an  Afr^«fi>,  or 
rather  Nubian,  origin." 

1*  See  Chapter  XXIL 

1*  See  Chapter  XXm. 

>«  See  Chapter  XXYL 
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The  Mexicaus  denominated  their  high-places,  sacred  hoases, 
or  ^'  Houses  of  Ood.^^  The  corresponding  sacred  structures  of  the 
Hindoos  are  called  "  OocCs  Hotise,"^ 

Many  nations  of  the  Bast  entertained  the  notion  that  there  were 
nine  heavens,  and  so  did  the  ancient  Mexicans.' 

There  are  few  things  connected  with  the  ancient  mythology  of 
America  more  certain  than  that  there  existed  in  that  country  before 
its  discovery  by  Columbus,  extreme  veneration  for  the  Serpent.* 
Now,  the  Serpent  was  venerated  and  worshiped  throughout  the 
East/ 

The  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  and  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  believed  the  Sun  and  Moon  not  only  to  be  brother  and  sister, 
but  man  and  wife  ;  so,  likewise,  among  many  nations  of  the  Old 
World  was  this  belief  prevalent.*  The  belief  in  were- wolves,  or  man- 
wolves,  man-tigers,  man-hyenas,  and  the  like,  which  was  almost 
universal  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  was  also 
found  to  be  the  case  among  South  American  tribes.*  The  idea  of 
calling  the  earth  *^  mother,"  was  common  among  the  inhabitants  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.'  "  In  the  mythology  of  Finns, 
Lapps,  and  Esths,  Earth-Mother  is  a  divinely  honored  personage. 
It  appears  in  China,  where  Heaven  and  Earth  are  called  in  the 
8huking--onQ  of  their  sacred  books — '' Father  and  Mother  of  all 
things." 

Among  the  native  races  of  America  the  Earth-Mother  is  one  of 
the  great  personages  of  mythology.  The  Peruvians  worshiped  her  as 
Mama-Phacha,  or  Earth-Mother.  The  Caribs,  when  there  was  an 
earthquake,  said  it  was  their  mother-earth  dancing,  and  signi- 
fying to  them  to  dance  and  make  merry  likewise,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did.* 

It  is  well-known  that  the  natives  of  Africa,  when  there  is  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  believe  that  it  is  being  devoured  by  some 
great  monster,  and  that  they,  in  order  to  frighten  and  drive  it 
Away,  beat  drums  and  make  noises  in  other  ways.  So,  too,  the 
rude  Moguls  make  a  clamor  of  rough  music  to  drive  the  at- 
tacking Arachs  (B4hu)  from  Sun  or  Moon.* 

The  Chinese,  when  there  is  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  or  Moon, 
proceed  to  encounter  the  ominous  monster  with  gongs  and  bells.'* 

The  ancient  Bomans  flung  firebrands  into  the  air,  and  blew 
trumpets,  and  clanged  brazen  pots  and  pans.'*    Even  as  late  as  the 

>  Squire  :  Serpent  Symbol,  p.  77.  *  PrimitiTe    Cnltore,   toI.  i.  p.  SSO,  and 

*  Ibid.  p.  109.  Sqnire^B  Serpent  SymboL 

*  See  FexgDflon'B  Tree  and  Serpent  Wonhip,  '  PrimitiTe   Coltore,    toL  L   p.  MM*  and 
mad  8qaire*s  Serpent  Symbol.  Squire's  Serpent  Symbol. 

«  See  Ibid.  •  Tylor :  PrimitiTe  Culture,  toL  L  pp.  9QS, 

*See  Tylor,  PrimitiTe  Cnltnre,  toI.  L  p.      898. 
and  Sqoin*!  Serpent  BymboL  •  Ibid.  p.  800.       •  Ibid.        "  Ibid.  p.  aOL 
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seyenteenth  century,  the  Irish  or  Welsh,  daring  eclipses,  ran  about 
beating  kettles  and  pans.'  Among  the  native  races  of  America  was 
to  be  found  the  same  superstition.  The  Indians  would  raise  a 
frightful  howl,  and  shoot  arrows  into  the  sky  to  driye  the  monsters 
off.'  The  Caribs,  thinking  that  the  demon  Maboya,  hater  of  all 
light,  was  seeking  to  devour  the  Sun  and  Moon,  would  dance  and 
howl  in  concert  all  night  long  to  scare  him  away.  The  PeruTians, 
imagining  such  an  evil  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a  monstroos  beast, 
raised  the  like  frightful  din  when  the  Moon  was  eclipsed,  shouting, 
Bounding  musical  instruments,  and  beating  the  dogs  to  join  their 
howl  to  the  hideous  chorus." 

The  starry  band  that  lies  like  a  road  across  the  sky,  known  as 
the  milky  way,  is  called  by  the  Basutos  (a  South  African  tribe  of 
savages),  ''The  Way  of  the  Oods ;"  the  Ojis  (another  African  tribe 
of  savages),  say  it  is  the  ''  Way  of  Spirits,''  which  souls  go  up  to 
heaven  by.  North  American  tribes  know  it  as  ''the  Path  of  the 
Master  of  Life,"  the  "  Path  of  Spirits,"  "the  fioad  of  Souls,"  where 
they  travel  to  the  land  beyond  the  grave.* 

It  is  almost  a  general  belief  among  the  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
and  was  so  among  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Asia,  that 
monkeys  were  once  men  and  women,  and  that  they  can  even  now 
really  speak,  but  judiciously  hold  their  tongues,  lest  they  should  be 
made  to  work.  This  idea  was  found  as  a  serious  matter  of  belief, 
in  Central  and  South  America.*  "The  Bridge  of  the  Dead," 
which  is  one  of  the  marked  myths  of  the  Old  World,  was  found  in 
the  New.* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  natives  of  South  America  told  the 
Spaniards  that  inland  there  was  to  be  found  a  fountain,  the  waters 
of  which  turned  old  men  back  into  youths,  and  how  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon  fitted  out  two  caravels,  and  went  to  seek  for  this  "Fountain 
of  Youth."  Now,  the  "Fountain  of  Youth"  is  known  to  the 
mythology  of  India.  ^ 

The  myth  of  foot-prints  stamped  into  the  rocks  by  gods  or 
mighty  men,  is  to  be  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  Asia^ 
and  Africa.  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Brahmans,  Buddhists,  Moslems, 
and  Christians,  have  adopted  it  as  relics  each  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  and  Mexican  eyes  could  discern  in  the  solid  rock  at 
Tlanepantla  the  mark  of  hand  and  foot  left  by  the  mighty  Quet- 
zal coatle.' 

>  lylor ;  PrimitlTe  Culture,  toL  L  p.  801.  *  Early  Hist  Mankind,  pp.  867  and  881. 

•  Ibid.  p.  Sga.  1 1bid.  p.  861. 

•  Ibid.  The  legend  of  the  **  Blixir  of  Life  **  of  tte 

*  Ibid.  p.  884.  Western  World,  was  well-known   in    OMma. 

*  Ibid.  p.  880  and  818.  (Backley  :  Citiee  of  the  Ancient  World,  p.  107.) 

•  Ibid.  p.  lis,  and  Sqoire^e  Seipant  Symbol. 
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The  Incas^  in  order  to  preserye  parity  of  race,  married  their 
own  sisters,  as  did  the  Kings  of  Persia,  and  other  Oriental  nations.' 

The  Pernvian  embalming  of  the  royal  dead  takes  us  back  to 
Egypt;  the  burning  of  the  wives  of  the  deceased  Incas  reveals 
India;  the  singularly  patriarchical  character  of  the  whole  Peruvian 
policy  is  like  that  of  China  in  the  olden  time  ;  while  the  system  of 
espionage,  of  tranquillity,  of  physical  well-being,  and  the  iron-like 
immovability  in  which  their  whole  social  frame  was  cast,  bring  be- 
fore us  Japan — as  it  was  a  very  few  yeai's  ago.  In  fact,  there  is 
something  strangely  Japanese  in  the  entire  cultus  of  Peru  as  de- 
scribed by  all  writers." 

The  dress  and  costume  of  the  Mexicans,  and  their  sandals, 
resemble  the  apparel  and  sandals  worn  in  early  ages  in  the  East." 

Mexican  priests  were  represented  with  a  Serpent  twined  around 
their  heads,  so  were  Oriental  kings/  The  Mexicans  had  the  head 
of  a  rhinoceros  among  their  paintings,*  and  also  the  head  of  an 
elephant  on  the  body  of  a  man.*  Now,  these  animals  were  un- 
known in  America,  but  well  known  in  Asia ;  and  what  is  more 
striking  still  is  the  fact  that  the  man  with  the  elephant's  head  is 
none  other  than  the  Oanesa  of  India ;  the  Ood  of  Wisdom.  Hum- 
boldt, who  copied  a  Mexican  painting  of  a  man  with  an  elephant's 
head,  remarks  that  ''  it  presents  some  remarkable  and  apparently 
not  accidental  resemblances  with  the  Hindoo  Ganesa." 

The  horse  and  the  ass,  although  natives  of  America,^  became 
extinct  on  the  Western  Continent  in  an  early  period  of  the  earth's 
history,  yet  the  Mexicans  had,  among  their  hieroglyphics,  repre- 
sentations of  botli  these  animals,  which  show  that  it  must  have 
been  seen  in  the  old  world  by  the  author  of  the  hieroglyph.  When 
the  Mexicans  saw  the  horses  which  the  Spaniards  brought  over, 
they  were  greatly  astonished,  and  when  they  saw  the  Spaniards  on 
horseback,  they  imagined  man  and  horse  to  be  one. 

Certain  of  the  temples  of  India  abound  with  sculptural  repre- 
sentations of  the  symbols  of  Phallic  Worship.  Turning  now  to  the 
temples  of  Central  America,  which  in  many  respects  exhibit  a 
strict  correspondence  with  those  in  India,  we  find  precisely  the  same 
symbols,  separate  and  in  combination,* 

We  have  seen  that  many  of  the  religious  conceptions  of  America 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Old  World,  and  that  they  are  em- 

>  Fusang,  p.  56.  todon,  and  other  animals,  near  Piuiin,  in  SonUi 

*  Ibid.  p.  65.  America,  all  of  which  had  passed  away  before 

>  Mexican  Antiquities,  vol.  tL  p.  181.  the  arriTal  of  the  human  speciee.    This  natire 
«  Ibid.,  and  Sqoirc's  Serpent  Symbol.               American  horse  was  sncoeeded,  in  after  ages, 

*  Mexican  Antiq.,  vol.  vi.  p.  180.  by  the  coontless  herds  descended  from  a  few 

*  Early  Hist.  Mankind,  p.  811.  introduced  with  the  Spanish  colonists.     (See 
"*  The  traveler,  James  Orton,  found   fossil       the  Andes  and  the  Amason,  pp.  164, 166.) 

hones  of  an  extinct  species  of  tho  horse,  the  mas  *  Serpent  Symbol,  p.  47. 
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bodied  or  symbolized  ander  the  same  or  cognate  forms  ;  and  it  i« 
coufidently  asserted  that  a  comparison  and  analysis  of  her  primitiTe 
systems,  in  connection  with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
philosophically  conducted,  would  establish  the  grand  fact,  that  in 
ALL  their  leading  elements,  and  in  many  of  their  details,  they  are 
essentiully  the  same.' 

The  architecture  of  many  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  in  Sonth 
America  resembles  the  Asiatic.  Around  Lake  Titicaca  are  massiTe 
monuments,  which  speak  of  a  very  ancient  and  civilized  nation.* 

R.  Spence  Hardy,  says : 

"  The  ancient  edifices  of  Chi  Chen,  in  Central  America,  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblnnce  to  the  topes  of  India.  The  shape  of  one  of  the  domes,  its  apparent 
size,  the  small  tower  on  the  summit,  the  trees  growing  on  the  sides,  the  appesr- 
ancc  of  mason  17  here  and  there,  the  style  of  the  ornaments,  and  the  small  door- 
way at  the  l)a8e,  are  so  exactly  similar  to  what  I  had  seen  at  AnuWtdhapaii, 
that  fthen  my  eye  flr»t  fell  upon  tlie  engraningn  of  (he^e  remarkable  ruins,  I  tuppotd 
that  they  toere  presented  in  iUustraiion  of  the  ddffobas  qf  Oeylon.  "* 

E.  G.  Squire,  sijcaking  of  this,  says  : 

"  The  Bud'hist  temples  of  Southern  India,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Indiai 
Archipelago,  as  described  to  us  by  the  learned  members  of  the  Asiatic  Socielj, 
and  the  numerous  writers  on  the  religion  and  antiquities  of  the  Hindoos,  cone- 
spond,  with  great  exactness,  in  all  their  essential  and  in  many  of  their  minor 
features,  with  those  of  Central  Ameriea,'*^ 

Structures  of  a  pyramidal  style,  which  are  common  in  India, 
were  also  discovered  in  Mexico.  The  pyramid  tower  of  Gholula 
was  one  of  these.* 

Sir  R.  Kir  Porter  writes  as  follows  : 

"  What  striking  analogies  exist  between  the  monuments  of  the  old  continenti 
and  those  of  the  Toltecs,  who,  arriving  on  Mexican  soil,  built  several  of  then 
colossal  structures,  truncated  pyramids,  divided  by  layers,  like  the  temple  of 
Belus  at  Babylon.  Whence  did  they  take  the  model  of  these  edifices  f  Wereth^ef 
the  Mongolian  race  t  Did  they  descend  from  a  common  stock  wOh  the  Chinese,  tks 
Hiong-nu,  and  the  Japanese  P 

The  similarity  in  features  of  the  Asiatic  and  the  American  raoe 
is  very  striking.     Alexander  de  Humboldt,  speaking  of  this,  says : 


"  There  are  striking  contrasts  between  the  Mongol  and  American 
"  Over  a  million  and  a  half  of  square  leagues,  from  the  Terra  del  Fuego  islands 
to  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  Behring*8  Straits,  we  are  struck  at  the  first 
glance  with  the  general  resemblance  in  the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  Ws 
think  we  perceive  that  they  all  descended  from  the  same  stock,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  diversity  of  language  which  separates  them  from  one  another."* 


1  SerjMot  Symbol,  p.  lOS. 

*  The  Andes  and  the  Ammsoo,  p.  4M. 

*  BMtem  M onachigm,  p.  S8S. 

*  Serpent  Symbol,  p.  48. 


•See  Ibid. 

•  TraTels  in  Penim,  toI.  IL  p. 
V  New  Spain,  toL  i.  p.  ISS. 

•  Ibid.  p.  141. 
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''  This  analogy  is  particularly  evident  in  the  color  of  the  skin  and  hair,  in  the  de- 
fective beard,  high  cheek-bones,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  eyes."' 

Dr.  Morton  gays  : 

"  In  reflecting  on  the  aboriginal  races  of  America,  we  are  at  once  met  by  the 
striking  fact,  that  their  physical  characters  are  wholly  independent  of  all  climatic 
or  known  physical  influences.  Notwithstanding  their  immense  geographical  dis- 
tribution, embracing  every  variety  of  climate,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  travel- 
lers, that  there  is  among  this  people  a  prevailing  type,  around  which  all  the 
tribes — north,  south,  east  and  west — cluster,  though  varying  within  prescribed 
limits.  With  trifling  exceptions,  all  our  American  Indians  bear  to  each  other 
some  degree  of  family  resemblance,  quite  as  strong,  for  example,  as  that  seen  at 
the  present  day  among  full-blooded  Jews."* 

James  Orton,  the  traveler,  was  also  strack  with  the  likeness  of 
the  American  Indians  to  the  Chinese,  including  the  flatted  nose. 
Speaking  of  the  Zaparos  of  the  Napo  River,  he  says  : 

"The  Zaparos  in  physiognomy  somewhat  resemble  the  Chinese,  having  a 
middle  stature,  round  face,  small  eyes  set  angularly,  and  a  broad,  flat  nose."* 

Oscar  Paschel  says : 

"The  obliquely-set  eyes  and  prominent  cheek-bones  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Yeragua  were  noticed  by  Monitz  Wagner,  and  according  to  his  description,  out 
of  four  Bayano  Indians  from  Darien,  three  had  thoroughly  Mongolian  features, 
including  the  flatted  nose.'* 

In  1866,  an  officer  of  the  Sharpshooter,  the  first  English  man- 
of-war  whicli  entered  the  Paran&  Biver  in  Brazil,  remarks  in  almost 
the  same  words  of  the  Indians  of  that  district,  that  their  features 
vividly  reminded  him  of  the  Chinese.  Burton  describes  the  Bra- 
zilian natives  at  the  falls  of  Cachauhy  as  having  thick,  round  Kal- 
muck heads,  flat  Mongol  faces,  wide,  very  prominent  cheek  bones, 
oblique  and  sometimes  narrow-slit  Chinese  eyes,  and  slight  mus- 
taches. 

Another  traveler,  J.  J.  Von  Tschudi,  declares  in  so  many 
words  that  he  has  seen  Chinese  whom  at  the  first  glance  he  mistook 
for  Botocudos,  and  that  since  then  he  has  been  convinced  that  the 
American  race  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  the  Mongolian.  His 
predecessor,  St.  Hilaire,  noticed  narrow,  obliquely-set  eyes  and 
broad  noses  among  the  Malali  of  Brazil.  Reinhold  Hensel  says  of 
the  Coroados,  that  their  features  are  of  Mongoloid  type,  due  espe- 
cially to  the  prominence  of  the  cheek-bones,  but  that  the  oblique 
position  of  the  eyes  is  not  perceptible.  Yet  the  oblique  opening  of 
the  eye,  which  forms  a  good  though  not  an  essential  characteristic 
of  the  Mongolian  nations,  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  all  the  Oua- 
rani  tribes  in  Brazil.     Even  in  the  extreme  south,  among  the 

>  New  Spain,  toI.  i.  p.  158.  *  Tjpes  of  ICanklnd,  p.  875. 

*  The  ADdee  and  the  /mason,  p.  170. 
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Hiallitches  of  Patagonia,  King  saw  a  great  many  with  obliqueljaet 
eyes.  Those  writers  who  separate  the  Americans  as  a  peculiar  race 
fail  to  give  distinctive  characters,  common  to  them  all,  which  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Asiatic  Mongols.  All  the  tribes  have  stiff, 
long  hair,  cylindrical  in  section.  The  beard  and  hair  of  the  body 
is  always  scanty  or  totally  absent.  The  color  of  the  skin  yaries  con- 
siderably, as  might  be  expected  in  a  district  of  110^  of  latitude;  it 
ranges  from  a  light  South  European  darkness  of  complexion  amoDg 
the  Botocudos,  of  the  deepest  dye  among  the  Aymars,  or  to  copper 
red  in  the  Sonor  tribes.  But  no  one  has  tried  to  draw  limits 
between  races  on  account  of  these  shades  of  color,  especially  as  thej 
are  of  every  conceivable  gradation.' 

Charles  O.  Leland  says  : 

The  Tungoae,  Mongolians,  and  a  great  part  of  the  TarUsh  race  formed  ori^ 
nally,  according  to  all  external  organic  tokens,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  their 
language,  but  one  people,  closely  allied  with  the  Esquimaux,  the  £OttSImg,  or 
dwarf  of  the  Norseman,  and  the  races  of  the  New  World.  This  is  the  irrefatabk 
result  to  wliich  all  the  more  recent  inquiries  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  wdl 
as  comparative  pliilology  and  history,  have  conduced.  All  the  aboriginal  Ameri- 
cans have  those  distmctlve  tokens  which  forcibly  recall  their  neighbors  dweDiog 
on  the  other  side  of  Behring's  Straits.  They  have  the  four-cornered  head,  high 
cheek-bones,  heavy  jaws,  large  angular  eye-cavities,  and  a  retreating  forehead. 
The  skulls  of  the  oldest  Peruvian  graves  exhibit  the  same  tokens  as  the  heads  of 
the  nomadic  tribes  of  Oregon  and  California."*  It  is  rerj  certain  that  thonatDds 
of  American  Indians,  especially  those  of  small  stature  or  of  dwarfish  tribes,  bear 
a  most  extraordinary  likeness  to  Mongols."* 

John  D.  Baldwin,  in  his  ^^  Ancient  America/*  says  : 

"  I  find  myself  more  and  more  inclined  to  believe  that  the  wild  TimM^m  of  ihs 
North  came  orig^inally  i  rom  Atia,  where  the  race  to  which  they  belong  ssemi 
still  represented  by  the  Koraki  and  Coohchem^  found  in  that  part  of  Asia  which 
extends  to  Behring's  Straits. "« 

Hon.  Charles  D.  Poston,  late  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Asia,  in  a  work  entitled,  *^  The  Parseee/*  speaking  of 
an  incident  which  took  place  '^  beyond  the  Qreat  Wall,"  says  : 

"  A  Mongolian  came  riding  up  on  a  little  black  pony,  foUowed  by  a  servant 
on  a  camel,  rocking  like  a  windmill.  He  stopped  a  moment  to  exchange  panto- 
mimic salutations.  He  was  full  of  electricity,  and  alive  with  motion;  the  blood 
was  warm  in  bis  veins,  and  the  fire  was  bright  in  his  eye.  I  could  have  sworn 
that  be  wjis  an  Apache  ;  every  action,  motion  and  look  reminded  me  of  my  okl 
enemies  and  neighbors  in  Arieona,  They  are  the  true  descendants  of  the  nomadic 
Tartars  of  Asia  and  preserve  every  instinct  of  the  race.  He  shook  hands  friend- 
lily  but  timidly,  keeping  all  the  time  in  motion  like  an  Apache."* 

>  P&8chel  •  Baces  of  Man,  pp.  40B-4M.  «  Quoted  in  niid. 

*  Pasaog,  p.  7.  *  QP^oted  in  VtAA,  Pb  9L 

•  n>id.  118. 
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That  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  were  at  one  time  joined 
together  by  an  isthmus,  at  the  place  where  the  channel  of  Behring'a 
straits  is  now  focnd,  is  a  well  known  fact.  That  the  severance 
of  Asia  from  America  was,  geologically  speaking,  very  recent,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  not  only  the  straits,  but  the  sea  which 
bears  the  name  of  Behring,  is  extraordinarily  shallow,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  whalers  lie  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of  it.*  This  is  evi- 
dently the  manner  in  which  America  was  peopled.' 

During  the  Champlain  period  in  the  earth's  history  the  climate 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  American  continent,  instead  of  being 
frigid,  and  the  country  covered  with  sheets  of  ice,  was  more  like  the 
climate  of  the  Middle  States  of  the  present  day.  Tropical  animals 
went  North,  and  during  the  Terrace  period — which  followed  the 
Ohamplain — the  climate  changed  to  frigid,  and  many  of  these 
tropical  animals  were  frozen  in  the  ice,  and  some  of  their  remains 
were  discovered  centuries  after. 

It  was  probably  during  the  time  when  the  climate  in  those 
northern  regions  was  warm,  that  the  aborigines  crossed  over,  and 
even  if  they  did  not  do  so  at  that  time,  we  must  not  be  startled  at 
the  idea  that  Asiatic  tribes  crossed  over  from  Asia  to  America,  when 
the  country  was  covered  with  ice.  There  have  been  nations  who 
lived  in  a  state  of  nudity  among  ice-lBelds,  and,  even  at  the  present 
day,  a  naked  nation  of  fishermen  still  exist  in  Terra  del  Fuego, 
where  the  glaciers  stretch  down  to  the  sea,  and  even  into  it.' 

Ohas.  Darwin,  during  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  H.  M.  S. 
Beagle,  was  particularly  struck  with  the  hardiness  of  the  Fuegians, 
who  go  in  a  state  of  nudity,  or  almost  entirely  so.     He  says  : 

"Among  these  central  tribes  the  men  generaUy  have  an  otter-skin,  or  some 
small  scrap,  about  as  large  as  a  pocket-handkerchief,  to  cover  their  nakedness, 
which  is  barely  sufficient  to  cover  their  backs  as  low  down  as  their  loins.  "^ 

One  day  while  going  on  shore  near  WoUaston  Island,  Mr.  Darwin's 
party  pulled  alongside  a  canoe  which  contained  six  Fuegians,  who 
were,  he  says,  ^' quite  naked,  and  even  one  full-grown  woman  was  ab- 
solutely so.  It  was  raining  heavily,  and  the  fresh  water,  together  with 
the  spray,  trickled  down  her  body.  In  another  harbor  not  far  dis- 
tant, a  woman,  who  was  suckling  a  recently-born  child,  came  one 


>  Paschel :  Baces  of  Man,  pp.  400,  401. 

•  To  tboM  wbo  may  think  that  the  Old 
World  might  have  been  peopled  from  the  new, 
we  refer  to  Oscar  Paechers  **  Races  of  Man,** 
p.  83.  The  aathor,  in  speaking  on  this  subject, 
•ajs :  *'  There  at  one  time  existed  a  great  con- 
tinent, to  which  belonged  Madagascar  and 
perhaps  portions  of  Bastem  Africa,  the  Mal- 
dives and  Laccadives,  and  also  the  Island  of 


Ceylon,  which  was  neror  attached  to  India, 
perhaps  eyen  the  island  of  Celebes  in  the  faf 
East,  which  possesses  a  perplexing  fauna,  with 
semi-African  features.**  On  this  contiDsati 
which  was  situated  in  the  now  Indian  Ocean, 
must  we  look  for  the  erodU  qf  AvmoiiUy. 

*  Paechel :  Races  of  Man,  p.  81. 

«  Darwin*s  Journal,  p.  218. 
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day  alongside  the  yessel,  and  remained  there  ont'of  mere  cnriositj^ 
whilst  the  sleet  fell  and  thawed  on  her  naked  bosom,  and  on  ih» 
skin  of  her  naked  baby  !"* 

This  was  during  the  winter  season. 

A  few  pages  farther  on  Mr.  Darwin  says  that  on  the  night  of  the 
21M.  December,  a  small  family  of  Fnegians— who  were  living  in  • 
cove  near  the  quarters — *'  soon  joined  our  party  round  a  blazing 
fire.  We  were  well  clothed,  and  though  sitting  close  to  the  fire  were 
far  from  too  warm  ;  yet  these  naked  savages,  though  farther  of^ 
were  observed,  to  our  great  surprise,  to  be  streaming  with  perspin^ 
tion  at  undergoing  such  a  scorching.  They  seemed,  however,  yery 
well  pleased,  and  all  joined  in  the  chorus  of  the  seamen's  songs ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  they  were  invariably  a  little  behind  was 
quite  ludicrous."" 

The  Asiatics  who  first  crossed  over  to  the  American  continent 
were  evidently  in  a  very  barbarous  stage,  although  they  may  haye 
known  how  to  produce  fire,  and  use  bows  and  arrows."  The  tribe 
who  inhabited  Mexico  at  the  time  it  was  discovered  by  the  Span- 
iards was  not  the  first  to  settle  there ;  they  had  driven  out  a  peo- 
ple, and  had  taken  the  country  from  them.* 

That  Mexico  was  visited  by  Orientals,  who  brought  and  planted 
their  religion  there,  in  a  comparatively  recent  period,  is  very  proba> 
ble.  Mr.  Chas.  O.  Leland,  who  has  made  this  subject  a  special 
study,  says  : 

"  While  the  proofs  of  the  existence  or  residence  of  Orientals  in  America  aie 
extremely  vague  and  uncertain,  and  while  they  are  supported  only  by  coind- 
dences,  the  antecedent  probability  of  their  having  come  hither,  or  having  been 
able  to  come,  is  stronger  than  the  Norse  discoyery  of  the  New  World,  or  erea 
than  that  of  Columbus  himself  would  appear  to  be.  Let  the  reader  take  a  map 
of  the  Northern  Pacific;  let  him  ascertain  for  himself  the  fact  that  from  Kamt- 
schatka,  which  was  well  known  to  the  old  Chinese,  to  Alaska  the  journey  is  far 
less  arduous  than  from  China  proper,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  in  all 
probability  intercourse  of  some  kind  between  the  continents.  lu  early  times 
the  Chinese  were  bold  and  skillful  navigators,  to  whom  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  would  have  been  simply  like  stepping-stones  over  a  shallow  brook  to  a 
child.  For  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  a  sailor  in  an  open  boat  might  cross 
from  Asia  to  America  by  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  sunmier-time,  and  hardly  ever 


>  Darwin's  Journal,  p.  818. 
s  Ibid.  pp.  2a0,  281. 

*  This  ii  seen  from  the  ftct  that  thej 
did  not  know  the  use  of  Iron.  Had  thej 
known  the  use  of  this  metal,  they  woald 
surely  have  gone  to  work  and  dug  into  their 
mountains,  which  are  abundantly  filled  with 
orv,  and  made  use  of  it. 

*  The  Aztecs  were  preceded  by  the  Tol- 
tecH,  Chichlmecks,  and  the  Nahualtecs.  (Hnm^ 
boldt's  New  Spain,  p.  188,  toL  L) 

"The  races  of  barbarians  which  success- 


iyely  followed  each  other  from  the  north  ta 
the  south  always  murdered,  hunted  down,  sad 
subdued  the  previous  inhabitants,  and  fonnsi 
in  course  of  time  a  new  social  and  politicid 
life  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  system,  to  bs 
again  destroyed  and  renewed  in  a  few  ocb> 
tories,  by  a  new  invasion  of  barbariaoa 
The  later  native  conquerors  in  the  New  World 
can,  of  course,  no  more  be  considered  In  tilt 
light  of  original  inhabitants  than  the 
races  of  men  in  the  Old  World.** 
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be  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  this  in  a  part  of  the  sea  generally  abounding  in 
fish,  as  is  proved  by  the  fishermen  who  inhabit  many  of  these  islands,  on  which 
fresh  water  is  always  to  be  found.  "> 

Colonel  Barclay  Kennon,  formerly  of  the  IT.  S.  North  PacilBo 
surveying  expedition,  says : 

"From  the  result  of  the  most  accurate  scientific  observation,  it  is  evident 
that  the  voyage  from  China  to  America  can  be  made  without  being  out  of  sight 
of  land  more  than  a  few  hours  at  any  one  time.  To  a  landsman,  unfamiliar 
with  long  voyages,  the  mere  idea  of  being  'alone  on  the  wide,  wide  sea,'  with 
nothing  but  water  visible,  even  for  an  hour,  conveys  a  strange  sense  uf  desola- 
tion, of  daring,  and  of  adventure.  But  in  truth  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  trifle, 
not  only  by  regular  seafaring  men,  but  even  by  the  rudest  races  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  from  the  remotest  ages,  and  on  all  shores,  fish- 
ermen in  open  boats,  canoes,  or  even  coracles,  guided  simply  by  the  stars  and 
currents,  have  not  hesi/^ted  to  go  far  out  of  sight  of  land.  At  the  present  day, 
natives  of  many  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands  undertake,  without  a  compass,  and 
successfully,  long  voyages  which  astonish  even  a  regular  Jacktar,  who  is  not 
often  astonished  at  anything.  If  this  can  be  done  by  savages,  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  the  Asiatic- American  voyage  was  not  successfully  performed  by 
people  of  advanced  scientific  culture,  who  had,  it  is  generally  believed,  the  com- 
pass, and  who  from  an  early  age  were  proficient  in  astronomy."* 

Prof.  Max  Mailer,  it  would  seem,  entertains  similar  ideas  to  our 
own,  expressed  as  follows  : 

"  In  their  (the  American  Indians')  languages,  as  well  as  in  their  religions, 
traces  may  possibly  still  be  found,  before  it  is  too  late,  of  pre-historio  migr<Uian$ 
uf  men  from  the  primitiw  Anatie  to  the  American  Continent,  eHher  aeroes  the 
stepping-stones  of  the  Aleutie  bridge  in  the  North,  or  lower  South,  by  drffting  mth 
favorable  winds  from  island  to  island^  UU  the  hardy  eanoe  was  landed  or  wrecked 
on  the  American  coast,  never  to  return  again  to  the  Asiatic  home  from  which  it  had 
started,*** 

It  is  very  evident  then,  that  the  religion  and  mythology  of  the 
Old  and  Kew  Worlds,  have,  in  part,  at  least,  a  common  origin. 
Lord  Kingsborough  informs  us  that  the  Spanish  historians  of  the 
16th  century  were  not  disposed  to  admit  that  America  had  ever  been 
colonized  from  the  West,  '*  chiefly  on  account  of  the  state  in  which 
religion  was  found  in  the  new  continent."* 

And  Mr.  Tylor  says : 

"Among  the  mass  of  Central  American  traditions  .  .  .  there  occur  certain 
passages  in  the  story  of  an  early  emigration  of  the  Quich6  race,  which  have 
much  the  appearance  of  vague  and  broken  stories  derived  in  some  way  from 
high  Northern  latitudes.*'* 

Mr.  McCuUoh,  in  his  ^'Besearches,"  observes  that : 

>  Fnmng,  p.  56.  «  Mezictii  Antiq.,  vol.  vL  i>.  ISL 

*  Qaoted  in  Fosaiig,  p.  71.  *  Swly  Hiit  lUnkiiid,  pb  S07. 

*  Bdence  of  BcUgioD,  p.  ISl. 
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' '  In  analyzing  many  parts  of  their  (the  ancient  Americana')  inatitationB,  especi 
ally  those  belonging  to  their  cosmogonal  history,  their  religions  superatitionfi,  and 
astronomical  computations,  we  have,  in  these  abstract  matters,  found  abundant 
proof  to  assert  ttiat  there  has  been  formerly  a  connection  between  the  people  of 
the  two  continents.  Their  communications,  however,  have  taken  place  at  a 
very  remote  period  of  time;  for  those  matters  in  which  they  more  decidedly 
coincide,  are  undoubtedly  those  which  belong  to  the  earliest  history  of  mankind." 

It  is  unquestionably  from  India  that  we  have  derivedy  partly 
through  the  Persians  and  other  nations,  most  of  our  metaphysical 
and  theological  doctrines,  as  well  as  our  nursery  tales.  Who  then 
can  deny  that  these  same  doctrines  and  legends  have  been  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition  to  the  chief  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  in  this 
way  have  been  preserved,  although  perhaps  in  an  obscure  and  imper- 
fect manner,  in  some  instances  at  least,  until  the  present  day  ?  The 
facts  which  we  have  before  us,  with  many  others  like  them  which 
are  to  be  had,  point  with  the  greatest  likelihood  to  a  common 
fatherland^  the  cradle  of  all  nations,  from  whioh  they  came,  taking 
these  traditions  with  thenu 
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OoMMBKOiNQ  at  the  farthest  East  we  shall  find  the  ancient  re- 
ligion of  China  the  same  as  that  whioh  was  uniyersal  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  viz.,  an  adoration  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars  and  ele- 
ments. >  That  the  Ohinese  religion  was  in  one  respect  the  same  as 
that  of  India,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  they  named  socoes- 
sive  days  for  the  same  seven  planets  that  the  Hindoos  did.*  The 
ancient  books  of  the  Chinese  show  that  astronomy  was  not  only 
understood  by  them  at  a  very  early  period,  but  that  it  formed  an 
important  branch  of  state  policy,  and  the  basis  of  public  ceremonies. 
Eclipses  are  accurately  recorded  which  occurred  twenty  centuries  be- 
fore Jesus ;  and  the  Confucian  books  refer  continually  to  obserra- 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  rectification  of  the  calendar. 
The  ancient  Chinese  astronomers  seem  to  have  known  precisely 
the  excess  of  the  solar  year  beyond  365  days.     The  religion  of  China, 


1  "  All  PaganlBm  is  at  \>ottom  a  worship  qf 
nature  in  Bome  form  or  other,  and  in  all  Pagan 
religions  the  deepest  and  most  awe-inspiring 
attribute  of  nature  was  its  power  of  repro- 
duction." (Encyclo.  Brit.,  art  •'  Christianity.") 

s  In  Montfaacon's  L^Antiqnit6  Ezpliqude 
vvrol.  i.),  may  be  seen  a  repreetentation  of  the 
B«>ven  planets  ]terwn\fled.      It  was  by  sach 


peraoniflcations  that  the  real  objects  worshiped 
became  unknown.  At  first  the  real  Son, 
Moon,  Stars,  Ac.,  would  be  worshiped,  bat  as 
soon  as  man  personified  them,  other  temia 
would  be  introduced,  and  peculiar  rites  ap- 
propriated to  each,  so  that  in  time  they  came 
to  be  considered  as  so  many  different  dsl- 
tiee. 
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under  the  emperors  who  preceded  the  first  dynasty,  is  an  enigma. 
The  notices  in  the  only  authentic  works,  the  King,  are  on  this 
point  scanty,  vague,  and  obscure.  It  is  diflScult  to  separate  what  is 
spoken  with  reference  to  the  science  of  astronomy  from  that  which 
may  relate  to  religion,  properly  so  called.  The  terms  of  reverence 
and  respect,  with  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  spoken  of  in  the  SJioo- 
King,  seem  to  warrant  the  inference  that  those  terms  have  more 
than  a  mere  astronomical  meaning,  and  tJuU  the  ancient  religion  of 
China  partook  of  star-worship,  one  of  the  oldest  heresies  in  th$ 
world,  * 

In  India  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars  and  the  powers  of  Nature  were 
worshiped  and  personified,  and  each  quality,  mental  and  physical, 
had  its  emblem,  which  the  Brahmans  taught  the  ignorant  to  regard 
as  realities,  till  the  Pantheon  became  crowded. 

'^  Our  Aryan  ancestors  learned  to  look  up  to  the  sky,  the  Sun, 
and  the  dawn,  and  there  to  see  the  presence  of  a  living  power,  half- 
revealed,  and  half -hidden  from  their  senses,  those  senses  which  were 
always  postulating  something  beyond  what  they  could  grasp.  They 
went  further  still.  In  the  bright  sky  they  perceived  an  Illuminator, 
in  the  all-encircling  firmament  an  En^acer,  in  the  roar  of  the 
thunder  or  in  the  voice  of  the  storm  they  felt  the  presence  of  a 
Shouter  and  of  furious  Strikers,  and  out  of  the  rain  they  created  an 
Indra,  or  giver  of  rain."* 

Prof.  Monier  Williams,  speaking  of  ''  the  hymns  of  the  Veda," 
says : 

"  To  what  deities,  it  will  be  asked,  were  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  these  col- 
lections  addressed  T  The  answer  is:  They  worshiped  <AaMpA|riioaJ/are0t before 
which  aU  naUoM,  if  guided  solely  by  the  light  of  nature,  have  in  the  early  period 
of  their  life,  iostinctively  bowed  down,  and  before  which  even  the  most  civilized 
and  enlightened  have  always  been  compelled  to  bend  in  awe  and  reverence,  if 
not  in  adoration."* 

The  following  sublime  description  of  Night  is  an  extract  from 
the  Vedas,  made  by  Sir  William  Jones  : 

"  Night  approaches,  illumined  with  stars  and  planets,  and,  looking  on  all  sides 
with  numberless  eyes,  overpowers  all  meaner  lights.  The  immortal  goddess 
pervades  the  firmament,  covering  the  low  valleys  and  shrubs,  the  lofty  moun- 
tains and  trees,  but  soon  she  disturbs  the  gloom  with  celestial  effulgence.  Ad- 
vancing with  brightness,  at  length  she  recalls  her  sister  Morning;  and  the 
nightly  shade  gradually  melts  away.  May  she  at  this  time  be  propitious!  She, 
in  whose  early  watch  we  may  calmly  recliue  iu  our  mansions,  as  birds  repose 
upon  the  trees.  Mankind  now  sleep  in  their  towns;  now  herds  and  flocks  peace- 
fully slumber,  and  the  winged  creatures,  swift  falcons,  and  vultures.    O  Night  I 


1  ThoraUm  :  Hist.  China,  toI.  1.  pp.  14,  40  *  Max  MUler :    Th«  Sctonot  «f  ^»gt5r% 

and  60.  p.  888. 

•  Indian  Wisdom,  p.  la 
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aTert  from  ua  the  she-wolf  and  the  wolf ;  and,  oh  I  suffer  ua  to  paae  thee  is 
soothing  restl  Oh,  moral  remove  in  due  time  this  black,  yet  yisible  over- 
whelming darlmees,  wliich  at  present  enfolds  me,  as  thou  enablest  me  to  remove 
the  cloud  of  their  dells.  Daughter  of  Heaven,  I  approach  thee  with  praise,  ss 
the  cow  approaches  her  millser;  accept,  O  Night  I  not  the  hymn  only,  but  the 
oblation  of  thy  suppliant,  who  prays  that  his  foes  may  be  subdued." 

Some  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  are,  Dyaos 
(the  Sky),  Indra  (the  Rain-giver),  Sdrya  (the  San),  the  Marats 
(Winds),  Aditi,  (the  Dawn),  Parvati  (the  Earth,)'  and  Siva,  her 
consort.  The  worship  of  the  SuK  is  expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  by  a  multitude  of  fanciful  names.  One  of  the  principal  of 
these  is  Crishnu.     The  following  is  a  prayer  addressed  to  him  : 

"Be  auspicious  to  my  lay,  O  Chrishna,  thou  only  God  of  the  seven  heavens, 
who  swayest  the  universe  through  the  immensity  of  space  and  matter.  O  uni- 
versal and  resplendent  8un  1  Thou  mighty  goveraor  of  the  heavens ;  thou 
sovereign  regulator  of  the  connected  whole;  thou  sole  and  universal  deity  of 
mankind;  thou  gracious  and  Supreme  Spirit;  my  noblest  and  most  happy  in- 
spiration is  thy  praise  and  glory.  Thy  power  1  will  praise,  for  thou  art  my 
sovereign  Lord,  whose  bright  image  continuaUy  forces  itself  on  my  attention, 
eager  imagination.  Thou  art  the  Being  to  whom  heroes  pray  in  perils  of  war; 
nor  arc  their  supplications  vain,  when  thus  they  pray;  whether  it  be  when  thoa 
illuminest  the  eastern  region  with  thy  orient  light,  when  In  thy  meridian 
splendor,  or  when  thou  majestically  descendest  in  the  West" 

Crishna  is  made  to  say  : 

"I  am  the  light  in  the  Sun  and  Moon,  far,  far  beyond  the  darkness.  I 
am  the  brilliancy  in  flame,  the  radiance  in  aU  that's  radiant,  and  the  li^  of 
lights."* 

In  the  Maka-bharatay  Crishna,  who  having  become  the  son  of 
Aditi  (the  Dawn),  is  called  Vishnu,  another  name  for  the  Sun.' 
The  demon  Putana  assaults  the  child  Crishna,  which  identifies  bim 
with  Hercules,  the  Sun-god  of  the  Greeks/  In  his  Solar  character 
he  must  again  be  the  slayer  of  the  Dragon  or  Black-snake  Kulnika, 
the '' Old  Serpent ''  with  the  thousand  heads/  Grishna's  amours 
with  the  maidens  makes  him  like  Indra,  Phoibus,  Hercules,  Samson, 
Alpneios,  Paris  and  other  Sun-gods.  This  is  the  hot  and  fiery  San 
greeting  the  moon  and  the  dew,  or  the  Sun  with  his  brides  the 
Stars.* 

Moore,  in  his  Hindu  Pantheon,  observes  : 

"  Although  all  the  Hindu  deities  partake  more  or  less  remotely  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  Surya,  or  the  Sun,  and  all  more  or  less  directly  radiate  from, 
or  merge  in,  him,  yet  no  one  is,  I  think,  so  intimately  identifl^  with  him  ss 
Vishnu;  whether  considered  in  liisown  person,  or  in  the  character  of  hie  meet 
glorious  Avatara  of  Crishna.  " 

>  The  emblem   of  Parvati,  the   *•  Mother  and  180. 
Goddc88/'  w»6  the  Yom,  and  that  of  her  con-  «  Ibid.  p.  185. 

•on  Siva,  the  Linoham.  •  Ibid.  p.  187. 

s  Williame   Hindaiem,  p.  218.  •  See  Ibid.  p.  88,  and  Moor'a  Htaidn  Fn- 

*  See  Cox :  Aryan  Mytho.,  vol.  U.  pp.  105  theon,  p.  68. 
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The  ancient  religion  of  Eotft,  like  that  of  Hindostan,  was 
founded  on  astronomy,  and  eminently  metaphysical  in  its  character. 
The  Egyptian  priests  were  far  advanced  in  the  science  of  astronomy. 
They  made  astronomy  their  peculiar  study.  They  knew  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  and  how  to  calculate  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  From 
Tery  ancient  time,  they  had  obseryed  the  order  and  movement  of 
the  stars,  and  recorded  them  with  the  utmost  care.  Ramses  the 
Great,  generally  called  Sesostris,  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  one 
thousand  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  about  coeval 
with  Moses,  or  a  century  later.  In  the  tomb  of  this  monarch  was 
found  a  large  massive  circle  of  wrought  gold,  divided  into  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  degrees,  and  each  division  marked  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars  for  each  day.>  This  fact  proves  how  early 
they  were  advanced  in  astronomy.  In  their  great  theories  of  mutual 
dependence  between  all  things  in  the  universe  was  included  a  be- 
lief in  some  mysterious  relation  between  the  Spirits  of  the  Stars  and 
human  souls,  so  that  the  destiny  of  mortals  was  regulated  by  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
system  of  Astrology.  From  the  conjunction  of  planets  at  the  hour 
of  birth,  they  prophesied  what  would  be  the  temperament  of  an 
infant,  what  life  he  would  live,  and  what  death  he  would  die.  Dio- 
dorus,  who  wrote  in  the  century  preceding  Christ  Jesus,  says  : 

''They  frequently  foretell  with  the  greatest  accuracy  what  is  about  to  happen 
to  mankind;  showing  the  failure  or  abundance  of  crops,  and  the  epidemic  dis- 
eases about  to  befall  men  or  cattle.  Earthquakes,  deluges,  rising  of  comets, 
and  aU  those  phenomena,  the  knowledge  of  which  appears  impossible  to  com- 
mon comprehensions,  they  foresee  by  means  of  their  long  continued  observa- 
tion." 

P.  Le  Page  Benouf,  who  is  probably  the  best  authority  on  the 
religion  of  ancient  Egypt  which  can  be  produced,  says,  in  his  Hib- 
bert  Lectures  :* 

"The  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  delivered  nearly  twenty  years 
ago  by  Prof.  Max  MtQler,  have,  I  trust,  made  us  fully  understand  how,  among  the 
Indo-European  races,  the  names  of  the  8un,  of  Sunrise  and  Sunset,  and  of  other 
such  phenomena,  come  to  be  talked  of  and  considered  as  personagee,  of  whom 
wondrous  legends  have  been  told.  Egyptian  mythology  not  merely  admits,  but 
imperatively  demands,  the  same  explanation.  And  this  becomes  the  more  evi- 
dent when  we  consider  the  question  how  these  mythical  personages  came  to  be 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  divinity  by  men  who,  like  the  Egyptians,  had  so 
lively  a  sense  of  the  divine." 

Kenrick,  in  his  *'  History  of  Egypt,"  says  : 


1  ** Aoeofding  to  Cluanpollion,  the  tomb  of     belngi)  tor  ovoy  hoar  of  tfwymoattl  of  tiM 
BiBMM  y.  At  Thebes,  conUdne  tablee  of  the     yeai.**   (KMiiiek*S  WgjpL,  voL  L  Pb  Mb) 
eoMtoUatiOBf  andof  their inflneaoe  (onhmnaa  * fi.  VB, 
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"We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  Egyptian  theology  bad  its  origin  is 
the  personification  of  the  powers  of  nature,  und^  male  and  female  attributes, 
and  that  this  conception  took  a  sensible  form,  such  as  the  mental  state  of  the 
people  required,  by  the  identification  of  these  powers  with  the  elements  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  fire,  earth,  water,  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  Nile.  Such  ap- 
pears everywhere  to  be  the  origin  of  the  objective  form  of  polytheism ;  and  it  is 
equally  evident  among  the  nations  most  closely  allied  to  the  Egyptians  by  posi- 
tion and  general  character— the  Phenicians,  the  Babylonians,  and  in  remote 
connection,  the  Indians  on  the  one  side  and  the  Greeks  on  the  other.** 

The  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  ancient  Pbbsiaks  were  also  per- 
soDifications  of  the  Sun^  Moon,  Stars,  the  elements,  Ac. 

Ormuzd,  ^*  The  King  of  Light,"  was  god  of  the  Finnameniy  and 
the  '*  Principle  of  Goodness  "  and  of  Truth.  He  was  called  "The 
Eternal  Source  of  Sunshine  and  Light,"  "  The  Centre  of  all  that 
exists,"  "The  First-born  of  the  Eternal  One,"  "The  Creator," 
"The  Sovereign  Intelligence,"  "The  All-seeing,"  "The  Just 
Judge."  He  was  described  as  "sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  good 
and  the  perfect,  in  regions  of  pure  light,"  crowned  with  rays,  and 
with  a  ring  on  his  finger — a  circle  being  an  emblem  of  infinity; 
sometimes  as  a  venerable,  majestic  man,  seated  on  a  Bull,  their 
emblem  of  creation. 

"  Mithras  the  Mediator  "  was  the  god-Sun.  Their  most  splendid 
ceremonials  were  in  honor  of  Mithras.  They  kept  his  birth-day, 
with  many  rejoicings,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  when  the 
Sun  perceptibly  begins  to  return  northward,  after  his  long  winter 
journey ;  and  they  had  another  festival  in  his  honor,  at  the  vernal 
equinox.  Perhaps  no  religious  festival  was  ever  more  splendid  than 
the  "  Annual  Salutation  of  Mithras,'^  during  which  forty  days  were 
set  apart  for  thanksgiving  and  sacrifice.  The  procession  to  salute 
the  god  was  formed  long  before  the  rising  of  the  Sun.  The  High 
Priest  was  followed  by  a  long  train  of  the  Magi,  in  spotless  white 
robes,  chanting  hymns,  and  carrying  the  sacred  fire  on  silver  cen- 
sers. Then  came  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  youths  in  scarlet,  to 
represent  the  days  of  the  year  and  the  color  of  fire.  These  were 
followed  by  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun,  empty,  decorated  with  garlands, 
and  drawn  by  superb  white  horses  harnessed  with  pure  gold.  Then 
came  a  white  horse  of  magnificent  size,  his  forehead  blazing  with 
gems,  in  honor  of  Mithras.  Close  behind  him  rode  the  king,  in  a 
chariot  of  ivory  inlaid  with  gold,  followed  by  his  royal  kindred  in 
embroidered  garments,  and  a  long  train  of  nobles  riding  on  camels 
richly  caparisoned.  This  gorgeous  retinue,  facing  the  East,  slowly 
ascended  Mount  Orontes.  Arrived  at  the  summit,  the  High  Priest 
assumed  his  tiara  wreathed  with  myrtle,  and  hailed  the  first  rays  of 
the  rising  Sun  with  incense  and  prayer.  The  other  Magi  gradually 
joined  him  in  singing  hymns  to  Ormuzd,  the  source  of  all  blessings 
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by  whom  (he  radiant  Mithras  had  been  sent  to  gladden  the  earth 
and  preserve  the  principle  of  life.  Finally,  they  all  joined  in  one 
universal  chorus  of  praise,  while  king,  princes  and  nobles,  pros- 
trated themselves  before  the  orb  of  day. 

The  Hebbbws  worshiped  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  and  '^  all  the 
host  of  heaven."'  El-Sluiddai  was  one  of  the  names  given  to  the 
god  Sun.  Parkhurst,  in  his  **  Hebrew  Lexicon,"  says,  '^  El  was  the 
very  name  the  heathens  gave  to  their  god  Soly  their  Lord  or  Buler 
of  the  hosts  of  heaven."  El,  which  means  ''the  strong  one  in 
heaven  " — the  Sun,  was  invoked  by  the  ancestors  of  all  the  Semitic 
nations,  before  there  were  Babylonians  in  Babylon,  Phenicians  in 
Sydon  and  Tyrus,  before  there  were  Jews  in  Mesopotamia  or  Jeru- 
salem.' 

The  Sun  was  worshiped  by  the  Hebrews  under  the  names  of 
Baal,  Moloch,  Ohemosh,  &c.;  the  Moon  was  Ashtoreth,  the  ''  Queen 
of  Heaven."* 

The  gods  of  the  ancient  Obbbkb  and  Bohanb  were  the  same  as 
the  gods  of  the  Indian  epic  poems.  We  have,  for  example  :  Zeu- 
piter  (Jupiter),  corresponding  to  Dyaus-pitar  (the  Heaven-father), 
Juno,  corresponding  to  Parvati  (the  Mother  Goddess),  and  Apollo, 
corresponding  to  Crishna  (the  Sun,  the  Saviour).*  Another  name 
for  the  Sun  among  those  people  was  Bacchus.  An  Orphic  verse, 
referring  to  the  Sun,  says, ''  he  is  called  Dionysos  (a  name  of  Bacchus) 
because  he  is  carried  with  a  circular  motion  through  the  immensely 
extended  heavens."' 

Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  ''Analysis of  Egyptian  Mythology,"*  speak- 
ing of  the  ancient  Qreeks  and  Romans,  says  : 

"That  the  worship  of  the  patoerBof  nature,  mitigated,  indeed,  and  embel- 
lished,  constituted  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  religion,  will  not  be 
disputed  by  any  person  who  surveys  the  fables  of  the  Olympian  Gods  with  a 
more  penetrating  eye  than  that  of  a  mere  antiquarian." 

M.  De  Coulanges,  speaking  of  them,  says  : 

"The  Sun,  which  gives  fecundity;  the  Earth,  which  nourishes;  the  OUmdi, 
by  turns  beneficent  and  destructive, — tueh  toere  the  different  pau>er$  of  tohieh  they 
could  make  gods.  But  from  each  one  of  these  elements  thousands  of  gods  were 
created;  because  the  same  physical  agent,  viewed  under  different  aspects,  received 
from  men  difTcrent  names.  The  Sun,  for  example,  was  called  in  one  place 
IlerctUes  (the  glorious);  in  another,  Phabits  (the  shining);  and  fltill  again,  Apollo 
(he  who  drives  away  night  or  evil);  one  called  him  ^fperion  (the  elevated  being); 
another,  Alexieacos  (the  beneficent);  and  in  the  course  of  time  groups  of  men, 
who  had  given  these  various  names  to  the  brilliant  luminary,  no  longer  $av>  thai 
they  had  the  same  god,  "^ 

1  See  Chapter  XL  *  T»7lor*8  MjBterief,  p.  Itt. 

*  MQller  :  The  Science  of  BeUg.,  p.  100.  *  Pige  880. 

*  See  Chapter  XI.  *  TiM  Andant  City,  Jh  1^ 
«  See  Indian  WlBdom,  p.  400. 


Richard  Payne  Knight  says  * 

*'  The  primitive  religion  of  the  Oreeki,  like  that  of  all  other  nations  not  ea- 
lightened  by  Revelation,  appears  to  haye  been  dementarif,  and  to  have  consisted 
in  an  indistinct  worship  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Btabs^  the  Earth,  and 
the  Waters,  or  rather,  the  spirits  supposed  to  preside  over  these  bodies,  and 
to  direct  their  motions,  and  regulate  their  modes  of  existence.  Every  river, 
spring  or  mountain  had  its  local  genius,  or  peculiar  deity;  and  as  men  natu- 
rally endeavored  to  obtain  the  favor  of  their  gods  by  such  means  as  they  fed 
best  adapted  to  win  their  own,  the  first  worship  consisted  in  offering  to  them 
certain  portions  of  whatever  they  held  to  be  most  valuable.  At  the  same  time» 
the  regular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  stated  returns  of  summer  and 
winter,  of  day  and  night,  with  all  the  admirable  order  of  the  universe,  taught 
them  to  l>elieve  in  the  existence  and  agency  of  such  superior  powers;  the  irregu- 
lar and  destructive  efforts  of  nature,  such  as  lightnings  and  tempests,  inunda- 
tions and  earthquakes,  persuaded  them  that  these  mighty  beings  had  passions 
and  affections  similar  to  their  own,  and  only  differed  in  possessing  greater 
strength,  power,  and  intelligence."' 

When  the  Grecian  astronomers  first  declared  that  the  San  was 
not  a  person,  but  a  huge  hot  ball,  instantly  an  outcry  arose  against 
them.  They  were  called  *'  blaspheming  atheists,^'  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  when  any  new  discovery  is  made  which  seems  to 
take  away  from  man  his  god,  the  cry  of  *'  Atheist "  is  instantly  raised. 

If  we  turn  from  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  take  a  look 
still  farther  West  and  North,  we  shall  find  that  the  gods  of  all  the 
Teutonic  nations  were  the  same  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  They 
had  Odin  or  Woden — from  whom  we  have  our  Wednesday — the  Al- 
fader  (the  Sky),  Frigga,  the  Mother  Goddess  (the  Earth),  "Baldur 
the  Good,"  and  Thor — from  whom  we  haye  our  Thursday  (per* 
sonifications  of  the  Sun),  besides  innumerable  other  geniiy  among 
them  Freyja — from  whom  we  have  our  Friday — and  as  she  was  the 
^*  Goddess  of  Love,"  we  eat^A  on  that  day.' 

The  gods  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  what  are  now  called  the 
'^British  Islands"  were  identically  the  same.  The  /M^n-god  wor- 
shiped by  the  Ancient  Druids  was  called  Hu,  Beli,  Budd  and 
Buddu-gre,* 

The  same  worship  which  we  have  found  in  the  Old  World,  from 
the  farthest  East  to  the  remotest  West,  may  also  be  traced  in 
America,  from  its  simplest  or  least  clearly  defined  form,  among  the 
roving  hunters  and  squalid  Esquimaux  of  the  North,  through  every 
intermediate  stage  of  development;,  to  the  imposing  systems  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  where  it  took  a  form  nearly  corresponding  that 
which  it  at  one  time  sustained  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  on 
the  plains  of  Assyria.* 

>  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology,  p.  1.  VMgg»  and  Freyja  are  originally  ora. 

s  See  Mallet'8  Northern  Antiqoitiee.  Though  *  See  Mythe  of  the  Brititj>h  Draida,  p.  lUL 

•poken  of  in  Northern  mythology  aa  diatinct,  «  tieo  Sqniie^a  Seipent  Symbol. 


Father  Acosta,  speaking  of  the  Mexicans,  sayv  : 

"  Next  to  Yiracocha,  or  their  Supreme  Qod,  that  which  mcmt  commonly  they 
have,  and  do  adore,  is  the  Sun  ;  and  after,  those  things  which  are  most  remark- 
able in  the  celestial  or  elementary  nature,  as  the  Moon,  Stars,  Hea,  and  Land. 

"  Whoso  shall  merely  look  into  it,  shall  And  this  manner  which  the  D^il 
hath  used  to  deceive  the  Indians,  to  be  the  same  wherewith  he  hath  deceived 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  other  ancient  Gkntiles,  giving  them  to  understand 
that  these  notable  creatures,  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  and  elements,  had  power  or 
authority  to  do  good  or  harm  to  men."^ 

We  see,  then,  that  the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  were  origin- 
ally personifications  of  certain  elements  of  Natures,  and  that  the 
legends  of  adventures  ascribed  to  them  are  merely  mythical  forms 
of  describing  the  phenomena  of  these  elements. 

These  legends  relating  to  the  elements  of  Nature,  whether  they 
had  reference  to  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Stars,  or  a  certain  natural 
phenomenon,  became,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  ac- 
counts of  men  of  a  high  order,  who  had  once  inhabited  the  earth. 
Sanctuaries  and  temples  were  erected  to  thcM  heroes,  their  bonea 
were  searched  for,  and  when  found — which  was  always  the  case-* 
were  regarded  as  a  great  source  of  strength  no  the  town  that  pos- 
sessed them  ;  all  relics  of  their  stay  on  earth  were  hallowed,  and  a 
form  of  worship  was  specially  adapted  to  them. 

The  idea  that  heavenly  luminaries  were  inhabited  by  spirits,  of 
a  nature  intermediate  between  God  and  men,  first  led  mortals  to 
address  prayers  to  the  orbs  over  which  they  were  supposed  to  pre- 
side. In  order  to  supplicate  these  deities,  when  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Stars  were  not  visible,  they  made  images  of  them,  which  the  priests 
consecrated  with  many  ceremonies.  Then  they  pronounced  solemn 
invocations  to  draw  down  the  spirits  into  the  statues  provided  for 
their  reception.  By  this  process  it  was  supposed  that  a  mysterious 
connection  was  established  between  the  spirit  and  the  image,  so 
that  prayers  addressed  to  one  were  thenceforth  heard  by  tiie  other. 
This  was  probably  the  origin  of  image  worship  everywhere. 

The  m4>Uve  of  this  worship  was  the  same  among  all  nations  of 
antiquity,  $.  e.,  fear.  They  supposed  that  these  deities  were  irri- 
tated by  the  sins  of  men,  but,  at  the  same  time,  were  merciful, 
and  capable  of  being  appeased  by  prayer  and  repentance ;  for  this 
reason  men  offered  to  these  deities  sacrifices  and  prayers.  How 
natural  that  such  should  have  been  the  case,  for,  as  Abb6  Dubois 
observes:  "To  the  rude,  untutored  eye,  the  'Host  of  Heaven,' 
clothed  in  that  calm  beauty  which  distinguishes  an  Oriental  night, 
might  well  appear  to  be  instinct  with  some  divine  principle,  endowed 
with  consciousness,  and  the  power  to  influence,  from  its  throne  of 
unchanging  splendor  on  high,  the  fortunes  of  transitory  mortals." 

>  Aooita :  toL  U.  pp.  aOS-SOft. 
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All  the  chief  stories  that  we  know  so  well  are  to  be  found  in  all 
times,  and  in  almost  all  countries.  Cfinderetta,  for  one,  is  told  in 
the  language  of  eyery  country  in  Europe,  and  the  same  legend  is 
found  in  the  fanciful  tales  related  by  the  Oreek  poets  ;  and  still 
further  back,  it  appears  in  very  ancient  Hindoo  legends.  So,  agaii, 
does  Beauty  and  the  Beast ;  so  does  our  familiar  tale  of  Jack,  the 
CKant'KxUer  ;  so  also  do  a  great  number  of  other  fairy  stories,  each 
being  told  in  different  countries  and  in  different  periods,  with  so 
much  likeness  as  to  show  that  all  the  yersions  came  from  the  same 
source,  and  yet  with  enough  difference  to  show  that  none  of  the 
yersions  are  directly  copied  from  each  other.  '' Indeed,  when  we 
compare  the  myths  and  legends  of  one  country  with  another,  and  of 
one  period  with  another,  we  find  out  how  they  have  come  to  be  so 
much  alike,  and  yet  in  some  things  so  different.  We  see  that  there 
must  haye  been  one  origin  for  all  these  stories,  that  they  must  haie 
been  inyented  by  one  people,  that  this  people  must  haye  been  after- 
wards diyided,  and  that  each  part  or  diyision  of  it  must  hate 
brought  into  its  new  home  the  legends  once  common  to  them  aU,  and 
must  haye  shaped  and  altered  these  according  to  the  kind  of  place 
in  which  they  came  to  liye  ;  those  of  the  North  being  sterner  and 
more  terrible,  those  of  the  South  softer  and  fuller  of  light  and 
color,  and  adorned  with  touches  of  more  delicate  fancy.''  And  this, 
indeed,  is  really  the  case.  All  the  chief  stories  and  legends  are 
alike,  becanse  they  were  first  made  by  one  people  ;  and  all  the  nations 
in  which  they  are  now  told  in  one  form  or  another  tell  them  because 
they  are  all  descended  from  this  one  common  stock,  the  Aryan, 

From  researches  made  by  Prof.  Max  Mailer,  The  Bey.  GFeorge 
W.  Cox,  and  others,  in  England  and  Germany,  in  the  science  of 
Comparative  Mytlwlogy,  we  begin  to  see  something  of  these  ancient 
forefathers  of  ours  ;  to  understand  what  kind  of  people  they  were,  and 
to  find  that  our  fairy  stories  are  really  made  out  of  their  religion. 

The  mind  of  the  Aryan  peoples  in  their  ancient  home  was  full 
of  imagination.  They  neyer  ceased  to  wonder  at  what  they  saw  and 
heard  in  the  sky  and  upon  the  earth.  Their  language  was  highly 
figuratiye,  and  so  the  things  which  struck  them  with  wonder,  and 
which  they  could  not  explain,  were  described  under  forms  and 
names  which  were  familiar  to  them.  ''Thus,  the  thunder  was  to 
them  the  bellowing  of  a  mighty  beast,  or  the  rolling  of  a  great 
chariot.  In  the  lightning  they  saw  a  brilliant  serpent,  or  a  spear 
shot  across  the  sky,  or  a  great  fish  darting  swiftly  through  the  sea 
of  cloud.  The  clouds  were  heayenly  cows,  who  shed  milk  upon 
the  earth  and  refreshed  it ;  or  they  were  webs  woyen  by  heayenlj 
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women  who  drew  water  from  the  fountains  on  high  and  poured 
it  down  as  rain.''  Analogies  which  are  but  fancy  to  us,  were 
realities  to  these  men  of  past  ages.  They  could  see  in  the  water- 
spout a  huge  serpent  who  elevated  himself  out  of  the  ocean  and 
reached  his  head  to  the  skies.  They  could  feel,  in  the  pangs 
of  hunger,  a  live  creature  gnawing  within  their  bodies,  and  they 
heard  the  voices  of  the  hill-dwarfs  answering  in  the  echo.  The  Sun, 
the  first  object  which  struck  them  with  wonder,  was,  to  them,  the 
child  of  Night ;  the  Dawn  came  before  be  was  born,  and  died  as  he 
rose  in  the  heavens.  He  strangled  the  serpents  of  the  night ;  he 
went  forth  like  a  bridegroom  out  of  his  chamber,  and  like  a  giant 
to  run  his  course.'  He  had  to  do  battle  with  clouds  and  storms." 
Sometimes  his  light  grew  dim  under  their  gloomy  veil,  and  the 
children  of  men  shuddered  at  the  wrath  of  the  hidden  Sun." 
Sometimes  his  ray  broke  forth,  only,  after  brief  splendor,  to  sink 
beneath  a  deeper  darkness  ;  sometimes  he  burst  forth  at  the  end  of 
his  course,  trampling  on  the  clouds  which  had  dimmed  his  brilliancy^ 
and  bathing  his  pathway  with  blood/  Sometimes,  beneath  moun- 
tains of  clouds  and  vapors,  he  plunged  into  the  leaden  sea.*  Some- 
times he  looked  benignly  on  the  face  of  his  mother  or  his  bride  who 
came  to  greet  him  at  his  journey's  end.*  Sometimes  he  was  the 
lord  of  heaven  and  of  light,  ii-resistible  in  his  divine  strength ; 
sometimes  he  toiled  for  others,  not  for  himself,  in  a  hard,  unwill- 
ing servitude/  His  light  and  heat  might  give  light  and  destroy  it.* 
His  chariot  might  scorch  the  regions  over  which  it  passed,  his  flam- 
ing fire  might  burn  up  all  who  dared  to  look  with  prying  eyes  into 
tiis  dazzling  treasure-house.*  He  might  be  the  child  destined  to 
4lay  his  parents,  or  to  be  united  at  the  last  in  an  unspeakable  peace, 
to  the  bright  Dawn  who  for  a  brief  space  had  gladdened  his  path  in 
the  morning.  '^  He  might  be  the  friend  of  the  children  of  men, 
and  the  remorseless  foe  of  those  powers  of  darkness  who  had  stolen 
away  his  bride.  *'    He  might  be  a  warrior  whose  eye  strikes  terror 

>  This  pictare  wonid  give  as  the  Btory  of 
Hercales,  who  strangled  the  serpent  in  his 
cradle,  and  who,  in  after  years,  in  the  form 
of  a  giant,  ran  his  coarse. 

*  This  would  give  as  St.  George  killing  the 
Dragon. 

*  This  would  give  us  the  story  of  the  mon- 
ster who  attempted  to  devour  the  Son,  and 
whom  the  *' untutored  savage**  tried  to 
frighten  away  by  making  loud  cries. 

*  This  would  give  us  the  story  of  Samson, 
whose  strength  was  renewed  at  the  end  of 
his  career,  and  who  slew  the  Philistines — who 
had  dinmied  his  brilliance— and  bathed  his 
path  with  blood. 

*  This  would  give  us  the  story  of  Oannes 
^  Dagon,  who,  beneath  the  ctouds  of  the 


evening  sky,  plonged  into  the 

*  This  would  give  us  the  story  of  Hercnlai 
and  his  bride  Idle,  or  that  of  Christ  Jesus  aim 
his  mother  Mary,  who  were  at  their  aide  at  tlM 
end  of  their  career. 

T  This  would  give  us  the  story  of  the  labon 
of  Hercules. 

*  This  is  the  Sun  as  8eva. 

*  Here  again  we  have  the  Sun  as  Siva  the 
Ikttroyer. 

10  Here  we  have  Apollo,  AchlUeus,  BeUero- 
phon  and  Odysseus. 

11  This  would  give  us  the  etory  of  Samscm, 
who  was  **  the  friend  of  the  children  of  men, 
and  the  remorseless  foe  of  those  powers  of 
darkness**  (the  Philistines),  who  had  atolm 
away  his  bride.    (See  Jadgw,  ch.  xr.) 
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into  his  enemies,  or  a  wise  chieftain  skilled  in  deep  and  hidden 
knowledge.  1  Sometimes  he  might  appear  as  a  ^oriooB  being 
doomed  to  an  early  death,  which  no  power  oould  aTert  or  delay.* 
Sometimes  grieyons  hardships  and  desperate  conflicts  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  season  of  serene  repose."  Whereyer  he  went,  men 
might  welcome  him  in  loye,  or  shrink  from  him  in  fear  and 
anguish.*  He  would  haye  many  brides  in  many  lands,  and  his  off- 
spring would  assume  aspects  beautiful,  strange  or  horrible/  His 
course  might  be  brilliant  and  beneficent ;  or  gloomy,  sullen,  and 
capricious.'  As  compelled  to  toil  for  othws,  he  would  be  said  to 
fight  in  quarrels  not  his  own ;  or  he  might  for  a  time  withhold  the 
aid  of  an  arm  which  no  enemy  could  withstand.'  He  might  be 
the  destroyer  of  all  whom  he  loyed,  he  might  slay  the  Dawn  with 
his  kindling  rays,  he  might  scorch  the  Fruits,  who  were  his  children ; 
he  might  woo  the  deep  blue  sky,  the  bride  of  heayen  itself,  and  an 
ineyitable  doom  might  bind  his  limbs  on  the  blazing  wheel  for  oyer 
and  eyer.*  Nor  in  this  crowd  of  phrases,  all  of  which  haye  borne 
their  part  in  the  formation  of  mythology,  is  there  one  which  coold 
not  be  used  naturally  by  ourselyes  to  describe  the  phenomena  of  the 
outward  world,  and  there  is  soareely  one,  perhaps,  which  has  not 
been  used  by  our  own  poets.  There  is  a  beauty  in  them,  which  can 
neyer  grow  old  or  lose  its  charm.  Poets  of  all  ages  recur  to  them 
instinctiyely  in  times  of  the  deepest  grief  or  the  greatest  joy; 
but,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Max  MtQler,  ''  it  is  impossible  to 
enter  fully  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  passed  through  the 
minds  of  the  early  poets  when  they  formed  names  for  that  far  East 
from  whence  eyen  the  early  Dawn,  the  Sun,  the  Day,  their  own  life 
seemed  to  spring.  A  new  life  flashed  up  eyery  morning  before  their 
eyes,  and  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  Dawn  reached  them  like  greetings 
wafted  across  the  golden  threshold  of  the  sky  from  the  distant 
lands  beyond  the  mountains,  beyond  the  clouds,  beyond  the  dawn, 
beyond  the  immortal  sea  which  brought  as  hither  1  The  Dawn 
seemed  to  them  to  open  golden  gates  for  the  Sun  to  pass  in  triumph ; 
and  while  those  gates  were  open,  their  eyes  and  their  minds  stroye, 
in  their  childish  way,  to  pierce  beyond  the  limits  of  this  finite 
world.  That  silent  aspect  wakened  in  the  human  mind  the  con- 
ception of  the  Infinite,  the  Immortal,  the  Diyine ;  and  the  names 
of  the  Dawn  became  naturally  the  names  of  higher  powers.* 

1  This  would  give  us  the  stories  of  Thofr^  the  bound  maideiu,  who  sleep  for  "jmxm, 

mighty  warrior,  the  terror  of  his  enemies,  and  «  This  is  Hercnles  and  his  coonterpnti. 

those  of  Cadmus,  Komalos  or  Odin,  the  wise  *  Tills  again  is  Hercnles. 

chieftains,  who  foanded  nations,  and  taught  *  This  would  depend  upon  wb^lier  hit 

their  people  knowledge.  was  obscured  by  clouds,  or  not. 

*  This  would  give  us  the  story  of  Christ  Je-  '  This  again  is  Hercolet. 
SOS,  and  other  Angel-Messiahs ;  Saviours  of  men.  *  This  is  Apollo,  Sin  and  Ldon. 

*  This  would  give  'US  the  stories  of  spell-  *  Rev.  O.  W.  Ooz. 
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''  This  imagery  of  the  Aryans  was  applied  by  them  to  all  they  saw 
in  the  sky.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  said,  the  clouds  were  cows  ;  they 
were  also  dragons,  which  sought  to  slay  the  Sun ;  or  great  ships 
floating  across  the  sky,  and  casting  anchor  npon  earth ;  or  rocks,  or 
mountains,  or  deep  caverns,  in  which  evil  deities  hid  the  golden 
light.  Then,  also,  they  were  shaped  by  fancy  into  animals  of 
various  kinds — the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  dog,  the  ox  ;  and  into  giant 
birds,  and  into  monsters  which  were  both  bird  and  beast. 

"  The  winds,  again,  in  their  fancy,  were  the  companions  or  minis- 
ters of  India,  the  sky-god.  The  spirits  of  the  winds  gathered  into 
their  host  the  souls  of  the  dead — thus  giving  birth  to  the  Scandina- 
vian and  Teutonic  legend  of  the  Wild  Horseman,  who  rides  at  mid- 
night through  the  stormy  sky,  with  his  long  train  of  dead  behind 
him,  and  his  weird  hounds  before.'  The  Bibhus,  or  Arbhus,  again, 
were  the  sunbeams  or  the  lightning,  who  forged  the  armor  of  the 
gods,  and  made  their  thunderbolts,  and  turned  old  people  young, 
and  restored  out  of  the  hides  alone  the  slaughtered  cow  on  which 
the  gods  had  feasted."* 

Aryan  myths,  then,  were  no  more  than  poetic  fancies  about  light 
and  darkness,  cloud  and  rain,  night  and  day,  storm  and  wind  ;  and 
when  they  moved  westward  and  southward,  the  Aryan  race  brought 
these  legends  with  it;  and  out  of  these  were  shaped  by  degrees  innu- 
merable gods  and  demons  of  the  Hindoos,  the  devs  and  jinns  of  the 
Persians  ;  the  great  gods,  the  minor  deities,  and  nymphs,  and  fauns, 
and  satyrs  of  Greek  mythology  and  poetry ;  the  stormy  divinities, 
the  giants,  and  trolls  of  the  cold  and  rugged  North  ;  the  dwarfs  of 
the  German  forests  ;  the  elves  who  dance  merrily  in  the  moonlight 
of  an  English  summer  ;  and  the  ''  good  people  "  who  play  mischievous 
tricks  upon  stray  peasants  among  the  Irish  hills.  Almost  ally  in- 
deed, that  we  have  of  a  legendary  kind  comes  to  us  from  our  Aryan 
forefathers — sometimes  scarcely  changed,  sometimes  so  altered  that 
we  have  to  puzzle  out  the  links  between  the  old  and  the  new  ;  but 
all  these  myths  and  traditions,  and  old-world  stories,  when  we  come 
to  know  the  meaning  of  them,  take  us  back  to  the  time  when  the 
Aryan  race  dwelt  together  in  the  high  lands  of  central  Asia, 
and  they  all  mean  the  same  things — that  is,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Sun  and  the  earth,  the  succession  of  night  and  day,  of 
winter  and  summer,  of  storm  and  calm,  of  cloud  and  tempest,  and 
golden  sunshine,  and  bright  blue  sky.  And  this  is  the  source  from 
which  we  get  our  fairy  stories,  and  tales  of  gods  and  heroes  ;  for 
underneath  all  of  them  there  are  the  same  fanciful  meanings,  only 
changed  and  altered  in  the  way  of  putting  them  by  the  lapse  of  ages 

*  Who  has  not  heard  it  §ald  that  the  howling  or  whining  of  a  dog  forebodes  death  t 

*  Bnnoe  :  Fairy  Tales,  Orlgfai  and  Meaning. 
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of  time,  by  the  circumstances  of  different  oountries,  and  I  /  the 
fancy  of  those  who  kept  the  wonderfal  tales  alive  without  knowing 
what  they  meant. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  the  Aryan  people  began  their  march 
out  of  their  old  country  in  mid-Asia.  From  the  remains  of  their 
laneuage,  and  the  likeness  of  their  legends  to  those  among  other 
nations,  we  know  that  ages  and  ages  ago  their  country  grew  too 
small  for  them,  so  they  were  obliged  to  move  away  from  it.  Some 
of  them  turned  southward  into  India  and  Persia,  and  some  of  them 
went  westward  into  Europe — the  time,  perhaps,  when  the  land  of 
£uro{)e  stretched  from  the  borders  of  Asia  to  the  islands  of  Great 
Britain,  and  when  there  was  no  sea  between  them  and  the  main 
land.  How  they  made  their  long  and  toilsome  march  we  know  not 
But,  as  Kingsley  writes  of  such  a  movement  of  an  ancient  tribe,  so 
we  may  fancy  these  old  Aryans  marching  westward — ^^  the  tall, 
bare-limbed  men,  with  stone  axes  on  their  shoulders  and  horn  bows 
at  their  backs,  with  herds  of  gray  cattle,  guarded  by  huge  lap-eared 
mastiffs,  with  shaggy  white  horses,  heavy-homed  sheep,  and  silky 
goats,  moving  always  westward  through  the  boundless  steppes, 
whither  or  why  we  know  not,  but  that  the  Al-Father  had  sent  them 
forth.  And  behind  us  (he  makes  them  say)  the  rosy  snow-peaks 
died  into  ghastly  gray,  lower  and  lower,  as  every  evening  came;  and 
before  us  the  plains  spread  infinite,  with  gleaming  salt-lakes,  and 
ever  fresh  tribes  of  gaudy  flowers.  Behind  us,  dark  lines  of  living 
beings  streamed  down  the  mountain  slopes  ;  around  us,  dark  lines 
crawled  along  the  plains — all  westward,  westward  ever.  Who  could 
stand  against  us  ?  We  met  the  wild  asses  on  the  steppe,  and  tamed 
them,  and  made  them  our  slaves.  We  slew  the  bison  herds,  and 
swam  broad  rivers  on  their  skins.  The  python  snake  lay  across  our 
path ;  the  wolves  and  wild  dogs  snarled  at  us  out  of  their  coverts ; 
we  slew  them  and  went  on.  Strange  giant  tribes  met  us,  and  eagle 
visaged  hordes,  fierce  and  foolish  ;  we  smote  them,  hip  and  thigh, 
and  went  on,  westward  ever.''*  And  so  they  went  on,  straight  to- 
ward the  West,  or,  as  they  turned  North  and  South,  and  thus  over- 
spread new  lands,  they  brought  with  them  their  old  toays  of  thought  and 
forms  of  belief,  and  the  stories  in  which  these  had  taken  form  ;  and  on 
these  were  built  up  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  all  wonder-working 
creatures  and  things,  and  the  poetical  fables  and  fancies  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  still  Unger  in  our  customs  and  our  fairy 
tales ;  bright  and  sunny  and  many-colored  in  the  warm  regions  of 
the  South,  sterner  and  wilder  and  rougher  in  the  North,  more  home- 
like in  the  middle  and  western  countries ;  but  always  alike  in   ^heir 

>  <^oted  bj  Bonce :  TtAij  TUm. 
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main  features,  and  always  having  the  same  meaning  when  we  come 
to  dig  it  ont,  and  these  forms  and  their  meaning  being  the  same  in 
the  lands  of  the  West  Aryans  as  in  those  still  peopled  by  the  Aryans 
of  the  East. 

The  story  of  Cinderella  is  one  of  the  many  fairy  tales  which  help 
US  to  find  out  their  meaning,  and  take  us  straight  back  to  the 
far-off  land  where  fairy  legends  began,  and  to  the  people  who  made 
them.  This  well-known  fairy  tale  has  been  found  among  the  myths 
of  our  Aryan  ancestors,  and  from  this  we  know  that  it  is  the  story  of 
the  Sun  and  the  Dawn,  Cinderella,  gray  and  dark  and  dull,  is  all 
neglected  whcu  she  is  away  from  the  Sun,  obscured  by  the  envious 
clouds,  her  sisters,  and  by  her  step-mother,  the  Night.  So  she  is 
Aurora,  the  Dawn,  and  the  Fairy  Prince  is  the  Morning  Sun,  ever 
pursuing  her,  to  claim  her  for  his  bride.  This  is  the  legend  as  it 
is  found  in  the  ancient  Hindoo  books  ;  and  this  explains  at  once 
the  source  and  the  ineaning  of  the  fairy  tale.' 

Another  tale  which  helps  us  in  our  task  is  that  of  Jack  the 
Oiant'KUler,  who  is  really  one  of  the  very  oldest  and  most  widely 
known,  characters  in  wonder-land.  Now,  who  is  this  wonderful 
little  fellow  ?  He  is  none  other  than  the  hero  who,  in  all  countries 
and  ages,  fights  with  monsters  and  overcomes  them  ;  like  Indra,  the 
ancient  Hindoo  Sun-god,  whose  thunderbolts  slew  the  demons  of 
drought  in  the  far  East ;  or  Perseus,  who,  in  Oreek  story,  delivers 
the  maiden  from  the  sea-monster ;  or  Odysseus,  who  tricks  the 
giant  Polyphemus,  and  causes  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  sea ; 
or  Thor,  whose  hammer  beats  down  the  frost  giants  of  the  North. 
''The  gifts  bestowed  upon  Jack  are  found  in  Tartar  stories,  Hindoo 
tales,  in  German  legends,  and  in  the  fables  of  Scandinavia." 

Still  another  is  that  of  Little  Red  Riding-Hood.  The  story  of 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  as  we  call  her,  or  Little  Red-Gap,  as  she  is 
called  in  the  German  tales,  also  comes  from  the  same  source,  and 
(as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  IX.),  refers  to  the  Sun  and  Night. 

''  One  of  the  fancies  in  the  most  ancient  Aryan  or  Hindoo  stories 
was  that  there  was  a  great  dragon  that  was  trying  to  devour  the 
Sun,  to  prevent  him  from  shining  upon  the  earth,  and  filling  it 
with  brightness  and  life  and  beauty,  and  that  Indra,  the  Sun-god, 
killed  the  dragon.  Now,  this  is  the  meaning  of  Little  Red  Riding- 
Hood,  as  it  is  told  in  our  nursery  tales.  Little  Red  Riding-Hood  is 
the  Evening  Sun^  which  is  always  described  as  red  or  golden  ;  the 
old  grandmother  is  the  Earth,  to  whom  the  rays  of  the  Sun  bring 
warmth  and  comfort.     The  wolf — which  is  a  well-known  figure  for 

■SeeBonot:  ndry  Talat,  p.  81 
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the  Clauds  and  blackness  of  Night  (in  Tentonio  mythology)' — is  the 
dragon  in  another  form.  First,  be  deyours  the  grandmother ;  that 
is,  be  wraps  the  earth  in  thick  clouds,  which  the  Eyening  Sun  is 
not  strong  enough  to  pierce  through.  Then,  with  the  darkness  of 
Night,  he  swallows  up  the  Evening  Sun  itself,  and  all  is  dark  and 
desolate.  Then,  as  in  the  Qerman  tale,  the  night-thunder  and  the 
storm,  winds  are  represented  by  the  loud  snoring  of  the  wolf  ;  and 
then  the  huntsman,  the  Morning  Sun,  comes  in  all  his  strength 
and  majesty,  and  chases  away  the  night  clouds  and  kills  the  wolf, 
and  revives  old  grandmother  Earth  and  Little  Bed  Biding  Hood  to 
life  again." 

Nor  is  it  in  these  stories  alone  that  we  can  trace  the  ancient 
Hindoo  legends,  and  the  Sun-myth.  There  is,  as  Mr.  Bunce  ob- 
serves in  his  ^' Fairy  Tales,  their  Origin  and  Meaning,''  scarcely  a 
tale  of  Greek  or  Boman  mythology,  no  legend  of  Teutonic  or  Celtic 
or  Scandinavian  growth,  no  great  romance  of  what  we  call  the  mid- 
dle ages,  no  fairy  story  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  ancient  folk, 
and  dressed  for  us  in  modern  shape  and  tongue,  that  we  do  not  find, 
in  some  form  or  another,  in  these  Eastern  poems,  which  are  conp- 
posed  of  allegorical  tales  of  gods  and  heroes. 

When,  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  Eephalos,  Prokris,  Hermes,  Daphne^ 
Zeus,  Ouranos,  stand  forth  as  simple  names  for  the  Sun,  the  Dew,  the 
Wind,  the  Dawn, the  Heaven  and  the  Sky,  each  recognized  as  such,  yet 
each  endowed  with  the  most  perfect  consciousness,  we  feel  that  the 
great  riddle  of  mythology  is  solved,  and  that  we  no  longer  lack  the 
key  which  shall  disclose  its  most  hidden  treasures.  When  we  hear 
the  people  saying,  •*  Our  friend  the  Sun  is  dead.  Will  he  rise  ? 
Will  the  Dawn  come  back  again  ?"  we  see  the  death  of  Hercules, 
and  the  weary  waiting  while  Leto  struggles  with  the  birth  of  Phoibos. 
When  on  the  return  of  day  we  hear  the  cry — 

"  Rise  1  our  life,  our  spirit  has  come  back,  the  darkness  is  gone,  the  Hght 
draws  near  I" 

— we  are  carried  at  once  to  the  Homeric  hymn,  and  we  hoar  the 
joyous  shout  of  all  the  gods  when  Phoibos  springs  to  life  and  light 
on  Delos.' 

That  the  peasant  folk-lore  of  modem   Europe  still  displays 


1  "  The  Sun,'*''  mid  OougUr,  "  speeds  at  sacb 
A  rate  as  if  she  feared  that  some  one  was  par- 
suing  her  for  her  destrnction/*  "  And  well  she 
may/*  replied  Har^  "  for  he  that  seeks  her  is 
not  ftur  behind,  and  she  has  no  way  to  escape 
but  to  run  before  him/'  "  And  who  is  he/* 
asked  Oaugler,  "  that  caases  her  this  anxiety  f* 
'*Itis  the  Wo(f  SkOll, ''  answered  Ear,  "who 
porsoes  the  Son,  and  it  is  be  that  she  fears, 


for  he  shall  one  day  overtake  and  deroor  her.** 
(Scandinavian  Prose  Edda.  See  Mallet^s 
Northern  Antiquities,  p.  407).  This  Wolf  fa, 
as  we  have  said,  a  personification  of  Nighi  and 
Clouds,  we  therefore  have  the  almost  nniversal 
practice  among  savage  nations  of  malring  uolsea 
at  the  time  of  eclipses,  to  frighten  away  tha 
monsters  who  would  otherwise  devour  ttaa  Son. 
*  Aryan  ICythology,  vol.  i.  p.  lOt. 
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episodes  of  Datare-myth,  may  be  seen  in  tLe  following  story  of 
Vizsmlissa,  the  Beautiful. 

Vassalissa's  stepmother  and  two  sisters,  plotting  against  her  life, 
send  her  to  get  a  light  at  the  house  of  Bdba  Vagd,  the  witch,  and 
her  journey  contains  the  following  history  of  the  Day,  told,  as  Mr. 
Tylor  says,  in  truest  mythic  fashion  : 

"  Vassalissa  goes  and  wanders,  wanders  in  the  forest.  She  goes,  and  she 
shudders.  Suddenly  before  her  bounds  a  rider,  he  himself  white,  and  clad  in 
white,  and  the  trappings  white.  And  Day  began  to  dawn.  She  goes  farther, 
when  a  second  rider  bounds  forth,  himself  red,  clad  in  red,  and  on  a  red  horse. 
His  Sun  began  to  rise.  She  goes  on  all  day,  and  towards  evening  arrives  at  the 
witch's  house.  Suddenly  there  comes  again  a  rider,  himself  black,  clad  in  all 
black,  and  on  a  black  horse;  he  bounded  to  the  gates  of  the  Bdba  Tagd,  and 
disappeared  <u%f  hs  had  iunk  through  the  earth.  Night  feU.  After  this,  when 
Vassalissa  asks  the  witch,  '  Who  was  the  white  rider  ?'  she  answered,  '  That  is 
my  clear  Day/  'Who  was  the  red  rider?'  'That  is  my  red  Sun;*  'Who  was 
the  black  rider  ?'  '  That  is  my  black  Night.    They  are  all  my  trusty  friends.'  "* 

We  have  another  illustration  of  allegorical  mythology  in  the 
Qrecian  story  of  HephsBstos  splitting  open  with  his  axe  the  head  of 
Zeus,  and  Athene  springing  from  it,  full  armed ;  for  we  perceiye 
behind  this  savage  imagery  Zeus  as  the  bright  Sky,  his  forehead  the 
JSast,  HesphsBstos  as  the  young,  not  yet  risen  Sun,  and  Athene  as 
the  Dawn,  the  daughter  of  the  Sky,  stepping  forth  from  the  foun- 
tain-head of  light, — with  eyes  like  an  owl,  pure  as  a  virgin ;  the 
golden  ;  lighting  up  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  her  own  glorious 
Parthenon  in  her  own  favorite  town  of  Athens  ;  whirling  the  shafts 
of  light ;  the  genial  warmth  of  the  morning ;  the  foremost  cham- 
pion in  the  battle  between  night  and  day ;  in  full  armor,  in  her 
panoply  of  light,  driving  away  the  darkness  of  night,  and  awaken- 
ing men  to  a  bright  life,  to  bright  thoughts,  to  bright  endeavors.* 

Another  story  of  the  same  sort  is  that  of  Kronos.  Every  one 
is  familiar  with  the  story  of  Kronos,  who  devoured  his  own  children. 
Now,  Kronos  is  a  mere  creation  from  the  older  and  misunderstood 
epithet  Kronides  or  Kronion,  the  ancient  of  days.  When  these 
days  or  time  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  person  the  myth  would 
certainly  follow  that  he  devoured  his  own  children,  as  Time  is  the 
devourer  of  the  Dawns.'  Saturn,  who  devours  his  own  children,  is 
the  same  power  whom  the  Qreeks  called  Kronos  (Time),  which  may 
truly  be  said  to  destroy  whatever  it  has  brought  into  existence. 

The  idea  of  a  Heaven,  the  ^'Elysian  fields,"  is  also  born  of  the 
•ky. 

The  '^Elysian  plain^'  is  far  away  in  the  West,  where  the  sail 

>  T^lor :  PrimitlTe  Ciiltiire,  toI.  L  p.  806.  *  MtUler :  The  Science  of  Bellgioii,  p.  86. 

*  Cox :  ArTin  IfTthology,  toI.  IL  p.  1. 
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goes  down  beyond  the  bonds  of  the  earth,  when  Eos  gladdens  the 
close  of  day  as  she  sheds  her  yiolet  tints  over  the  sky.  The 
'^Abodes  of  the  Blessed  "  are  golden  islands  sailing  in  a  sea  of  bine, 
— ths  burnished  clouds  floating  in  the  pure  ether.  Grief  and  sorrow 
cannot  approach  them ;  plague  and  sickness  cannot  tonch  them. 
The  blissful  company  gathered  together  in  that  far  Western  land  in- 
herits a  tearless  eternity. 

Of  the  other  details  in  the  picture  the  greater  number  would  be 
suggested  directly  by  these  images  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of 
sunset  and  twilight.  What  spot  or  stain  can  be  seen  on  the  deep 
blue  ocean  in  which  the  '' Islands  of  the  Blessed"  repose  forever? 
What  unseemly  forms  can  mar  the  beauty  of  that  golden  home, 
lighted  by  the  radiance  of  a  Sun  which  can  never  set  ?  Who  then 
but  the  pure  in  heart,  the  truthful  and  the  generous,  can  be  suffered 
to  tread  the  violet  fields  ?  And  how  shall  they  be  tested  save  by 
judges  who  can  weigh  the  thoughts  and  the  interests  of  the  heart  ? 
Thus  every  soul,  as  it  drew  near  that  joyous  land,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  august  tribunal  of  Minos,  Bhadamanthys,  and  Aiakos  ;  and 
they  whose  faith  was  in  truth  a  quickening  power,  might  draw  from 
the  ordeals  those  golden  lessons  which  Plato  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Socrates,  and  some  unknown  persons  into  the  mouths  of  Buddha 
and  Jesus.  The  belief  of  earlier  ages  pictured  to  itself  the  meetings 
in  that  blissful  land,  the  forgiveness  of  old  wrongs,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  deadly  feuds,'  just  as  the  belief  of  the  present  day 
pictures  these  things  to  itself. 

The  story  of  a  War  in  Heaven^  which  was  known  to  all  nations 
of  antiquity,  is  allegorical,  and  refers  to  the  battle  between  light 
and  darkness,  sunshine  and  storm  cloud.* 

As  examples  of  the  prevalence  of  the  legend  relating  to  the 
struggle  between  the  co-ordinate  powers  of  good  and  evil,  light  and 
darkness,  the  Sun  and  the  clouds,  we  have  that  of  Phoibos  and 
Python,  Indra  and  Vritra,  Sigurd  and  Faf uir,  Achilleus  and  Paris, 
Oidipous  and  the  Sphinx,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  and  from  the 
character  of  the  struggle  between  Indra  and  Vritra,  and  again  be- 


>  Ab  the  hand  of  Hector  Ib  clasped  in  the 
hand  of  the  hero  who  slew  him.  There,  as  the 
story  ran,  the  lorely  Helen  **  pardon^  and 
parifled,'*  became  the  bride  of  tlie  short-lived, 
yet  long-soffering  Achillens,  even  as  lole  com- 
forted the  dying  Hercales  on  earth,  and  Hebe 
became  his  solace  in  Olympas.  Bnt  what  is 
the  meeting  of  Helen  and  Achillens,  of  lole 
and  Hebe  and  Hercnles,  bat  the  retom  of  the 
Tiulet  tints  to  greet  the  San  in  the  Wmt,  which 
had  greeted  him  in  the  Bast  in  the  morning  f 
The  idea  wai*  purely  physical,  yet  it  suggested 
the  thongbts  of  trial,  atonement,  and  porillca* 


tloii ;  and  it  is  nnnecswary  to  say  that  tbm 
haman  mind,  having  advanced  thoa  far,  nasi 
make  its  way  still  farther.  (Oox :  Aryan  My- 
thology, vol.  ii.  p.  ZSBL) 

t  The  black  storm-doad,  with  the  flamea  of 
lightning  issning  from  it,  was  the  original  of 
the  dragon  with  tongues  of  ftre.  Bven  as  lata  aa 
▲.D.  1600,  a  (German  writer  woold  iUastiat»  a 
thander-Btorm  destroying  a  crop  of  com  bp  a 
pictnre  of  a  dragon  devouring  the  prodnea  w 
the  field  with  his  flaming  tongne  and  iron  tea^A 
(Baiing-Goald :  Coriooa  ICytha,  p.  Stt.) 
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iween  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  we  infer  that  a  myth,  purely  physical^ 
in  the  land  of  the  Five  Streams,  assumed  a  moral  and  spiritual 
meaning  in  Persia,  and  the  fight  between  the  co-ordinate  powers  of 
good  and  evil,  gave  birth  to  the  dualism  which  from  that  time  to  the 
present  has  exercised  so  mighty  an  influence  through  the  East  and  West. 
The  Apocalypse  exhibits  Satan  with  the  physical  attributes  of 
Ahriman  ;  he  is  called  the  "dragon,"  the  "old  serpent,"  who fighti 
against  Ood  and  his  angels.  The  Vedic  myth,  transformed  and  ex- 
aggerated in  the  Iranian  books,  finds  its  way  through  this  channel 
into  Christianity.  The  idea  thus  introduced  was  that  of  the  struggle 
between  Satan  and  Michael,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
former,  and  the  casting  forth  of  all  his  hosts  out  of  heaven,  but  it 
coincides  too  nearly  with  a  myth  spread  in  countries  held  by  all  the 
Aryan  nations  to  avoid  further  modification.  Local  tradition  sub- 
stituted St.  George  or  St.  Theodore  for  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Hercules, 
or  Perseus.  It  is  under  this  disguise  that  the  Vedic  myth  has  come 
down  to  our  own  times,  and  has  still  its  festivals  and  its  monu- 
ments. Art  has  consecrated  it  in  a  thousand  ways.  St.  Michael, 
lance  in  hand,  treading  on  the  dragon,  is  an  image  as  familiar  now 
as,  thirty  centuries  ago,  that  of  Indra  treading  under  foot  the 
demon  Vritra  could  possibly  have  been  to  the  Hindoo.' 

The  very  ancient  doctrine  of  a  Tbikity,  three  gods  in  one,  can 
be  explained,  rationally,  by  allegory  only.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Sun,  in  early  times,  was  believed  to  be  the  Creator^  and  became  the 
first  object  of  adoration.  After  some  time  it  would  be  observed 
that  this  powerful  and  beneficent  agent,  the  solar  fire,  was  the  most 
potent  Destroyer,  and  hence  would  arise  the  first  idea  of  a  Creator 
and  Destroyer  united  in  the  same  person.  But  much  time  would 
not  elapse  before  it  must  have  been  observed,  that  the  destruction 
caused  by  this  powerful  being  was  destruction  only  in  appearance, 
that  destruction  was  only  reproduction  in  another  form — regenera^ 
Hon;  that  if  he  appeared  sometimes  to  destroy,  he  constantly  re- 
paired the  injury  which  he  seemed  to  occasion — and  that,  without 
his  light  and  heat,  everything  would  dwindle  away  into  a  cold, 
inert,  unprolific  mass.  Thus,  at  once,  in  the  same  being,  became 
concentrated,  the  creating,  the  preserving,  and  the  destroying 
powers — the  latter  of  the  three  being  at  the  same  time  both  the 
Destroyer  and  Regenerator,  Hence,  by  a  very  natural  and  obvious 
train  of  reasoning,  arose  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  and  the  Destroyer 
— ^in  India  Brahmd,  Vishnu,  and  Siva;  in  Persia  Oromasdes, 
Mithra,  and  Arimanius;  in  Egypt  Osiris,  Horue,  and  Typhon :  in 
each  case  Three  Pebsons  and  one  God.  And  Urns  undoubtedly 
arose  the  Tbihubti,  or  the  celebrated  Trinity. 

1 M,  Bital,  tad  G.  W.  0». 
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Traces  of  a  similar  refinement  may  be  found  in  the  Oreek  mj- 
thology,  in  the  Orphic  Phanes,  Eticapeus  and  Metis,  who  were  dl 
identified  with  the  Sun,  and  yet  embraced  in  the  first  person, 
Phanes,  or  Protogones,  the  Creator  and  Generator. '  The  invo- 
cation to  the  Sun,  in  the  Mysteries,  according  to  Macrobius,  was  as 
follows:  '^0  all-rnling  Sunt  Spirit  of  the  world  I  Power  of  the 
world  I    Light  of  the  world  1  '*• 

We  have  seen  in  Chap.  XXXV,  that  the  Peruvian  Triad  was  rep- 
resented by  three  statues,  called,  respectively,  ^'  Apuinti,  Churiinti, 
and  Intihoaoque,'' which  is,  '^Lord  and  Father  Sun;  Son  Sun; 
and  Air  or  Spirit,  Brother  Sun."* 

Mr.  Faber,  in  his  '^Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry," says  : 

"  Tbe  peculiar  mode  hi  which  the  Hhidoos  identify  their  tkrm  great  god$  with 
the  iolar  orb,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  physical  refinements  of  aneient  mythol- 
ogy. At  night,  in  the  west,  the  Bun  is  Vtihnu;  he  is  Brahmd  in  the  east  and 
in  the  morning;  and  from  noon  to  evening  he  is  8ifM,*** 

Mr.  Moor,  in  his  ''Hindu  Pantheon,''  says  : 

"  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  will,  on  ckm  invsatjga- 
Uon,  resolTe  themselves  into  the  threi  powen  (Brabmfl,  Yishau,  and  Siva),  and 
those  powers  into  one  Deity,  Brahm,  tUP^fied  hy  ihe  Sun.*'* 

Mr.  Squire,  in  his  '*  Serpent  Symbol,"  observes : 

''  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  triple  divinity  of  the  Hindoos  was  originally 
no  more  than  a  personification  of  the  8un,  whom  they  called  Three-bodtedt  in  the 
triple  capacity  of  producing  forms  by  his  general  hsat,  pre$efving  them  by  Mi 
light,  or  destroying  them  by  the  coanteracting  force  of  his  igneotu  matter.  Bprnh- 
md,  the  Creator,  was  indicated  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun;  FMati,  the  Preeermr,  by 
the  lig?U  of  the  Sun,  and  Sita,  the  Eeprodueer,  by  the  orb  of  (he  Bun,  In  the 
morning  the  Bun  was  Bra/imd,  at  noon  Vuhnu,  at  evening  &ta,*^ 

'*  He  is  at  once,"  says  Mr.  Cox,  in  speaking  of  the  Sun,  ''the 
'  Comforter'  and  'Healer,'  the  '  Sayiour '  and  '  Destroyer,'  who  can 
slay  and  make  alive  at  will,  and  from  whose  piercing  glance  no 
secret  can  be  kept  hid.'" 

Sir  William  Jones  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole  Triad 
of  the  Hindoos  were  identical  with  the  Sun,  expressed  under  the 
mythical  term  0.  M. 

The  idea  of  a  Tri-murti,  or  triple  personification,  was  de- 
Teloped  gradually,  and  as  it  grew,  received  numerous  accretions. 
It  was  first  dimly  shadowed  forth  and  vaguely  expressed  in  the  Jiig^ 
Veda,  where  a  triad  of  principal  gods,  Agni,  Indra,  and  Surya  is 
recognized.     And  these  three  gods  are  One,  the  Sun.* 


1  Sqnin  :  Serpent  Symbol,  p.  60. 

■Ibid. 

•  Ibid.  p.  ISL 

«  Book  iy  ch.  L  in  Anac,  toL  L  p.  187. 


•p. «. 

•  Sqaiie  :  Seipent  Ssrmbol,  p.  la 
V  Aryan  Mytiio.,  yoL  U.  p.  SS. 

•  Williams'  Hinrtniim.p.  SS. 
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We  see  then  that  the  religious  mjths  of  antiquity  and  the  fire- 
side legends  of  ancient  and  modem  timeSy  have  a  common  root  in 
the  mental  habits  of  primeval  humanity,  and  that  they  are  the 
earliest  recorded  utterances  of  men  concerning  the  risible  phe- 
nomena of  the  world  into  which  they  were  born.  At  first,  tho- 
roughly understood,  the  meaning  in  time  became  unknown.  How 
stories  originally  told  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Stars,  ftc,  became 
believed  in  as  facts,  is  plainly  illustrated  in  the  following  story  told 
by  Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  "  History  of  Our  Lord  in  Art :"  *'  I  onoe 
tried  to  explain,'^  says  she,  ^*  to  a  good  old  woman,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  parable,  and  that  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  was  not  a 
fact ;  she  was  scandalized — she  was  quite  sure  that  Jesus  would 
never  have  told  anything  to  his  disciples  that  was  not  true.  Thus 
she  settled  the  matter  in  her  own  mind,  and  I  thought  it  best  to 
leave  it  there  undisturbed." 

Prof.  Max  Mttller,  in  speaking  of  ^'the  comparison  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Aryan  religion  and  mythology  in  India,  Persia, 
Greece,  Italy  and  Germany,"  clearly  illustrates  how  such  legends 
are  transformed  from  intelligible  into  unintelligible  myths.  He 
says  : 

'^  In  each  of  these  nations  there  was  a  tendency  to  change  the 
original  conception  of  divine  powers,  to  misunderstand  the  many 
names  given  to  these  powers,  and  to  misinterpret  the  praises  ad- 
dressed to  them.  In  this  manner  some  of  the  divine  names  were 
ohanged  into  half -divine,  half-human  heroes,  and  at  last  the  myths 
which  were  true  and  intelligible  as  told  originally  of  the  Sun,  or  the 
Daton,  or  the  Stortna,  were  turned  into  legends  or  fables  too  mar- 
velous to  be  believed  of  common  mortals.  This  process  can  be 
watched  in  India,  in  Greece,  and  in  Germany.  The  same  story,  or 
nearly  the  same,  is  told  of  gods,  of  heroes,  and  of  men.  The  divine 
myth  became  an  heroic  legend,  and  the  heroic  legend  fades  awaj 
into  a  nursery  tale.  Our  nursery  tales  have  well  been  called  the 
i£LoA.em  patois  of  the  ancient  mythology  of  the  Aryan  race.'^' 

In  the  words  of  this  learned  author,  ''  we  never  lose,  we  always 
gain,  when  we  discover  the  most  ancient  intention  of  sacred  tradi- 
tions, instead  of  being  satisfied  with  their  later  aspect,  and  their 
modem  misinterpretations." 


]ISlkr*f  Caiipi,  ToL  IL  p. 
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Wx  mnintain  tliAt  not  ao  much  as  one  single  paanige  porporting 
to  be  written,  as  kisiofy^  within  the  fint  handled  years  of  the 
Christian  era,  can  be  prodaced  to  show  the  existence  ai  or  before 
that  time  of  such  a  person  as  Jesns  of  Nazareth,  called  the  Christ,  or 
of  such  a  set  of  men  as  could  be  aooounted  hia  diadplea  or  followers. 
Those  who  would  be  likely  to  re&r  to  Jeaos  or  hia  diadplea,  bat  who 
haye  not  done  so,  wrote  i^ut : 

A.  D.  40  Philo.' 
40  Josephus. 
79  C.  Piinius  Second,  the  Elder.* 


69  L.  Ann.  Seneca. 
79  Diogenes  Laertiua. 

79  pJm^^Mebi.  f  Q«>g»plwM. 

79  Q.  Curtius  But 

79  Lua  Flor. 
110  Cornel  Tacitus. 
123  Appianus. 

140  Justinus. 

141  iElianus. 


>  Fhiloaqphen. 


Hiatoriaiia. 


Out  of  this  number  it  has  been  claimed  that  one  (Joeephos)  spoke 
of  Jesus,  and  another  (Tacitus)  of  the  Christians.  Of  the  former  it  is 
almost  needless  to  speak,  as  that  has  been  giyen  up  by  Christian 
divines  many  years  ago.  Howerer,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  still 
cling  to  it  we  shall  state  the  following  : 

Dr.  Lardner,  who  wrote  about  A.D.  1760,  says  : 

1.  It  was  never  quoted  by  any  of  our  Christian  ancestois  before  BmMiu. 

2.  JoeepbuB  lias  nowhere  else  mentioned  the  name  or  word  Chrid^  in  any  of 
bis  works,  except  the  testimony  above  mentioDed,*  and  the  passage  ooooeming 
James,  the  Lord's  brother.^ 

8.  It  interrupts  the  narrative. 
4.  The  language  is  quite  Christian. 

6.  It  is  not  qudted  by  Chrysostom,*  though  he  often  refers  to  Josqihos,  and 
oould  not  have  omitted  quoting  it,  had  it  been  then,  in  the  text 


>  The  Ber.  Dr.  Giles  Bays :  *'  Great  is  onr 
difl^ipointinent  at  finding  nothing  in  the  woiks 
Of  Philo  aboat  tlie  Cliriatlana,  their  doctrines,  or 
their  sacred  books.  Aboat  the  teote  indeed  wo 
seed  not  expect  any  notice  of  tliese  works,  bot 
aboDt  tlM  Ctirintians  and  their  doctrines  his 
■ilense  is  more  remarkable,  aeeiog  that  he  was 
about  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  cmd- 
ixion,  and  living  mostly  in  Alexandria,  so 
cios«ly  connected  with  Jndea,  and  the  Jews, 
coald  liardly  tiave  failed  to  know  something  of 
the  wonderful  events  tliat  had  taken  place  in 
the  city  of  Jerunalem/'  (Hebrew  and  Chris> 
tian  K*»cord^  vol.  ii.  p.  M.) 


TteBsT.  Dr. 
fOl  orents**  really  took  place,  bat,  if  tbey  did 
not  take  place,  of  cooiae  FUto^  sUeaoe  oo  ths 
■object  is  sccoonted  for. 

*  Both  these  phikisophen  wcie  ttrinc,  and 
mnst  have  experienced  the  immediate  effects, 
or  reoeiTed  the  earliest  information  of  Um  ex> 
istence  of  Christ  Jesns,  had  snch  a  person  as 
the  Gospels  make  him  oat  to  be  ever  existed. 
Their  ignorance  or  their  willfol  silence  oo  Um 
the  subject,  is  not  leas  than  improbtdiU, 

*  Antiqallies,  bk.  xriii.  ch.  iiL  8. 
«  Ibid.  bk.  XX.  ch.  ix.  1. 

*  John,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  wlw  died 
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6.  It  18  not  quoted  by  Photius,  though  he  has  thiee  articlet  concernhig  Jose- 
phus. 

7.  Under  the  article  Justus  €f  Tiberius,  this  author  (Photius)  expressly  states 
that  this  historian  (Josephus),  being  a  Jew,  has  not  taken  the  least  notice  of  Christ, 

8.  Neither  Justin,  in  his  dialogue  with  Typho  the  Jew,  nor  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  who  made  so  many  extracts  from  ancient  authors,  nor  Origen  against 
Celsus,  haw  even  mentioned  this  testimony. 

9.  But,  on  tbe  contrary,  Origen  openly  aflftrms  (ch.  xxxv.,  bk.  i.,  against 
Celsus),  that  Josepbus,  who  had  mentioned  John  the  Baptist,  did  not  acknouit' 
ed^e  Christ.^ 

lu  the  '^  Bible  for  Learners,''  we  read  as  follows  : 

'*  Flavius  Josepbus,  tbe  well-known  historian  of  the  Jewish  people,  was  bom 
in  A.  D.  87,  only  two  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus;  but  thougb  bis  work  is  of 
inestimable  value  as  our  chief  authority  for  the  circumstances  of  tbe  times  in 
which  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  came  forward,  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  ever 
mentioned  Jesus  himself.  At  any  rate,  the  passage  in  his  *  Jeudsh  Antiquities '  that 
refers  to  him  is  certainly  spurious,  and  was  inserted  by  a  later  and  a  Christian 
hand.  The  Talmud  compresses  the  history  of  Jesus  into  a  single  sentence,  and 
later  Jewish  writers  concoct  mere  slanderous  anecdotes.  Tbe  ecclesiastical 
fathers  mention  a  few  sayings  or  events,  the  knowledge  of  wbich  ihey  drew 
from  oral  tradition  or  from  writings  that  have  since  been  lost.  The  Latin  and 
Qreek  historians  just  mention  his  name.  This  meager  harvest  is  all  we  reap 
from  sources  outside  tbe  Gospels."* 

Canon  Farrar^  who  finds  himself  compelled  to  admit  that  this 
passage  in  Josephus  is  an  interpolation,  consoles  himself  by  saying  : 

"  The  single  passage  in  which  he  (Josephus)  alludes  to  Him  (Christ)  is  inter- 
polated,  if  not  wholly  spurious,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  his  silence  on  the 
■abject  of  Christianity  was  as  deliberate  as  it  was  dishonest"* 

The  Bey.  Dr.  Giles,  after  commenting  on  this  subject,  conclndes 
by  saying : 

**  Eusebius  is  the  first  wbo  quotes  the  passage,  and  our  reliance  on  the  Judg- 
ment, or  even  the  honesty,  of  this  writer  is  not  so  great  as  to  aUow  of  our  consider' 
ing  everything  found  in  his  works  as  undoubtedly  genuine."* 

Eusebius,  then,  is  the  first  person  who  refers  to  these  passages.* 
Eusebius,  *'  whose  honesty  is  not  so  great  as  to  allow  of  our  consider- 
ing every thi7ig  found  in  his  works  as  undoubtedly  genuine,"  Euse- 
bius, who  says  that  it  is  lawful  to  lie  and  cheat  for  the  cause  of 
Christ.*  This  Eusebius  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  reliance  for  most  we 
know  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  history.  What 
then  must  we  think  of  the  history  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  ? 


I  Lardner  :  vol.  vi.  ch.  iii.  proper  to  nae  falsehood  as  a  mediam  for  the 

•  Bible  for  Learnen,  vol.  ill.  p.  W.  benefit  of  tho*e  who  require  to  be  deceived ;" 

•  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  T  p.  08.  and  he  closes  his  work  with  these  worda  :  "  I 
4  Hebrew  and  Christ,  ilec.  vol.  U.  p.  SS.  have  repeated  whatever  may  rebound   to  the 

•  In  his  Bed.  Hist.  lib.  2.  ch.  xil.  glory,  and  sappreseed  all  that  ooald  tend  to  Um 

•  Ch.  81,  bk.  xiL  of  Biuiebiiu  Pros  paratio  disgrace  of  our  reUgioo.** 
MsangsOea  la  entitled :  *'  How  far  It  may  be 
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APPXKDIX. 


Th6  celebrated  passage  in  Taoitas  which  Ohristian 
eyen  some  liberal  writers — attempt  to  support,  is  to  be  foand  in  his 
Annals.  In  this  work  he  is  made  to  speak  of  Christians,  who 
''had  their  denomination  from  Christus,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal  by  the  prooorator  Pontius 
Pilate." 

In  answer  to  this  we  hare  the  following  : 

1.  This  passage,  which  would  have  served  the  purpose  of  Chris- 
tian quotation  better  than  any  other  in  all  the  writings  of  Tacitns, 
or  of  any  Pagan  writer  whateTcr,  is  not  quoted  by  any  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers. 

2.  It  is  not  quoted  by  Tertullian,  though  he  had  read  and 
largely  quotes  the  works  of  Tacitus. 

3.  And  though  his  argument  immediately  called  for  the  use  of 
this  quotation  with  so  loud  a  Yoice  (Apol.  oh.  y.),  that  his  omission 
of  it,  if  it  had  really  existed,  amounts  to  a  violent  improbability, 

4.  This  Father  has  spoken  of  Tacitus  in  a  way  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  he  should  have  spoken  of  him,  had  his  writings  con- 
tained such  a  passage. 

5.  It  is  not  quoted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  set  himself 
entirely  to  the  work  of  adducing  and  bringing  together  all  the  admis- 
sions and  recognitions  which  Pagan  authors  had  made  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  Christ  Jesus  or  Christians  before  his  time. 

6.  It  has  been  nowhere  stumbled  upon  by  the  laborious  and  all- 
seeking  Eusebius,  who  could  by  no  possibility  hare  overlooked  it, 
and  whom  it  would  have  saved  from  the  labor  of  forging  the  pas- 
sage in  Josephus  ;  of  adducing  the  correspondence  of  Christ  Jesus 
and  Abgarus,  and  the  Sibylline  verses ;  of  forging  a  divine  revela- 
tion from  the  god  Apollo,  in  attestation  of  Christ  Jesus'  ascension 
into  heaven  ;  and  innumerable  other  of  his  pious  and  holy  cheats. 

7.  Tacitns  has  in  no  other  part  of  his  writings  made  the  least 
allusion  to  "  Christ''  or  "  Christians.'' 

8.  The  use  of  this  passage  as  part  of  the  evidenoea  of  the 
Christian  religion,  is  absolutely  modem. 

9.  There  is  no  vestige  nor  trace  of  its  existence  anjrwhere  in  the 
world  before  the  15th  century.* 


>  The  original  MS8.  oooUining  the  **  Axmale 
of  Tacitut''  were  **  dieoovered  *'  in  the 
fifteenth  oentnry.  Their  exietence  cannot  be 
traced  back  further  than  that  time.  And  aa  it 
waa  an  age  of  Impoetnre,  some  peraona  are 
diepoeed  to  beliere  that  not  only  portions  of 
the  Annaitf  bat  the  whole  work,  waa  forged  at 
that  time.  Mr.  J.  W.  Rosa,  in  an  elaborate 
work  pablished  in  London  some  years  ago, 
contended  that  the  AnnaU  were  forged  by 
Poggio  Bracciolini,  their  professed  discoverer. 
At  the  time  of  Bracciolinl  the  temptation  waa 
great  to  palm  off  literary  forgeries,  especially 


of  the  chief  writers  of  antlqnlty,  en  aeooat  of 
the  Popes,  in  their  eCorts  to  nyrlre  leaniag, 
giving  money  rewards  and  indolgenoes  to  those 
who  should  procnie  MS.  copies  of  any  of  the 
ancient  Greek  or  Boman  anthora.  Mmt^ 
nscripts  tamed  ap  as  if  by  magic,  in  every 
direction ;  from  libraries  of  moDaeteries, 
obecore  as  well  as  famoas  ;  the  most  ont^of- 
the- way  places,— the  bottom  of  ffxhanated  wells, 
besmeared  by  snails,  as  the  History  of  VeUeios 
Patercalos,  or  from  garrets,  where  they  had 
been  contending  with  oobw^  tod  dsat,  aa  tho 
poems  of  Catnllos. 
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10.  No  reference  whatever  is  made  to  this  passage  hj  any  writer 
or  historian,  monkish  or  •therwise,  before  that  time,'  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  very  singular,  considering  that  after  that  time  it  is 
quoted,  or  referred  to,  in  an  endless  list  of  works,  which  by  itself  is 
all  but  conclusive  that  it  was  not  in  existence  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  which  was  an  age  of  imposture  and  of  credulity  so  immoderate 
that  people  were  easily  imposed  upon,  believing,  as  they  did,  without 
sufficient  evidence,  whatever  was  foisted  upon  them. 

11.  The  interpolator  of  the  passage  makes  Tacitus  speak  ol 
"  Christ,"  not  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  showing  that — like  the  passage 
in  Josephus — it  is,  comparatively,  a  modern  interpolation,  for 

12.  The  word  ''Christ"  is  not  a  name,  butaxiTLB;'  it  being 
simply  the  Greek  for  the  Hebrew  word  "Messiah."    Therefore, 

13.  When  Tacitus  is  made  to  speak  of  Jesus  as  '^  Christ,"  it  is 
equivalent  to  my  speaking  of  Tacitus  as  ''  Historian,"  of  George 
Washington  as  "General,"  or  of  any  individual  as  *' Mister,"  with- 
out adding  a  name  by  which  either  could  be  distinguished.  And 
therefore, 

14.  It  has  no  sense  or  meaning  as  he  is  said  to  have  used  it. 

15.  Tacitus  is  also  made  to  say  that  the  Christians  had  their 
denomination  from  Christ,  which  would  apply  to  any  other  of  the 
so-called  Christs  who  were  put  to  death  in  Judea,  as  well  as  to 
Christ  Jesus.     And 

16.  "  The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  at  Antioch  "  (Acts 
xi.  26),  not  because  they  were  followers  of  a  certain  Jesus  who 
claimed  to  be  the  Christ,  but  because  "  Christian"  or  "  Chrestian," 
was  a  name  applied,  at  that  time,  to  any  good  man.'    And, 


1  A  portion  of  th«  pMiage— that  reladng  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Chrittiaiia  were  pat 
to  death— is  found  in  the  HUtoria  Sacra  of 
SnlpiciQB  Sereni,  a  Christian  Father,  who 
died  ▲.  D.  420 ;  hot  it  is  evident  that  this 
writer  did  not  take  it  from  the  Annali,  On  the 
contrary,  the  passage  was  talcen— as  Mr.  Ross 
■hows— from  the  HUlaria  Sacra,  and  bean 
traces  of  having  been  so  appropriated.  (See 
TadtQS  &  Braociolini,  the  Annais  forged  in  the 
XVth  centory,  by  J.  W.  Bote.) 

*  **  Chrittit  a  name  having  no  spiritoal 
■igniflcation,  and  importing  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  tumamty  (Dr.  Giles :  Hebrew 
and  Christian  Records,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.) 

"  The  name  of  J«8U8  and  Christ  was  both 
known  and  honored  among  the  ancients.** 
(Ensebias  :  Eccl.  Hist.,  lib.  1,  ch.  iv.) 

**  The  name  jMUi  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  and 
■Ignifles  IMiverer^  and  Savior.  It  is  the 
fame  as  that  translated  in  the  Old  Testament 
Joshua.  The  word  Christy  of  Greek  origin, 
is  properly  not  a  nams  hot  a  tHU  signifying 
Tkt  Anointed.  The  whole  name  is  therefore, 
Jmm  the  Anointsd  or  Jmu  ths  JfMfiaA.** 


(Abbott  and  Conant;  Die.  of  Belig.  Knowledgs, 
aft.  *'Je$ut  C^rM/0 

In  the  oldest  Gospel  extant,  that  attribntad 
to  Matthew,  we  read  that  Jesos  said  nnto  hit 
disciples,  *'  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  f*  where- 
upon Simon  Peter  answers  and  says :  **  Tbxm. 
art  THB  Chbist,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
.  .  .  Then  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they 
Bhoold  teli  no  man  that  he  was  Jeens  tbb 
Christ"    (Matt  xvi.  16-aO.) 

This  clearly  shows  that  '*  the  ChriH  "  waa 
■imply  a  title  applied  to  the  man  Jesus,  there- 
fore, if  a  title^  it  cannot  be  a  nams.  All  paa- 
■ages  in  the  New  Testament  which  speak  of 
Christ  as  a  name^  betray  their  modem  date. 

t  •«  This  name  (Christian)  occurs  but  three 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  never 
used  by  Christians  of  themselves,only  as  spoken 
by  or  coming  from  those  wnihout  the  Church. 
The  general  names  by  which  the  early  Chris- 
tians called  themselves  were  *  brethren,* '  disci- 
ples,* *  believers,*  and  *  saints.*  The  presumption 
is  that  the  name  ChrlsHan  was  originated  by  tha 
Esaihm.''  (Abbott and  Conant:  Die. of  BaUf. 
Knowledge,  art  "OhitotiaB.**) 
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17.  The  worshipers  of  the  Snn-god,  Serapis,  were  also  called 
'*  Christians,"  and  his  disciples  '*  Bishops  of  Christ."* 
So  mach,  then,  for  the  celebrated  passage  in  Tacitas. 


**We  are  called  Cbrietiana  (noi,  we  call 
oanelvee  Christians).  So,  then.  tM  are  tht 
%mi  qf  MM  (ChrBstSana),  and  It  can  never  be 
jut  to  hate  what  la  (Chrtat)  ffood  and  ktnd  ;** 
[or,  **  therefore  to  hate  what  is  Chrettian  li 
nnjnst/']    (Juatin  Martyr :  Apol.  1.  c.  iv.) 

**  Some  of  the  ancient  writera  of  the  Chorch 
have  not  ecrapled  expreeely  to  call  the  Athe- 
nian SoeraisB^  and  eome  other*  of  the  but  of 
the  heathen  moralista,  by  the  name  of  Chri§- 
Uam.''  (Clark:  Evidences  of  Revealed  Bellg., 
p.  S64.    Qaoted  in  Ibid.  p.  4t.) 

"  Thoee  who  lived  according  to  the  Logoa, 
(i. «.,  the  PUUonitU),  were  really  ChrUIUmsr 
(Clemens  Alezandrinos,  in  /Md.) 

**  Undoabtediy  we  are  called  ChritUant^ 
tot  this  reason,  and  turns  other,  than  becaose 
«t  an  anointsd  wUh  thioUqf  Ood.''  (The- 
•philos  of  AnUoch,  in  Ibid.  p.  880.) 

**  Christ  is  the  Sovereign  Beaaon  of  whom 


the  whole  hnman  race  partidpatea.  AU  Am 
who  hOM  Hvtd  ani/btmabip  to  a  right  reaton, 
hambtm  ChrUtkmt,  notwithstanding  thatthfr 
have  always  been  looked  npon  as  Atheii^** 
(Jnatin  Martyr :  Apol.  1.  c  rlvi.) 

Lncian  makes  a  person  called  Triephoa 
anawer  the  qneation,  whether  the  aCatis  of 
the  Chfistkmt  were  recorded  in  heaven.  *'  Ali 
nations  are  there  recorded,  aince  CtuCstat 
exiata  even  among  the  GentUea.** 

>  **  Egypt,  which  yon  commended  to  me,  my 
dearest  Servianna,  I  have  found  to  be  wholly 
flckle  and  inconsistent,  and  continaally  wafted 
about  by  every  breath  of  fame.  The  worahipen 
of  SnuFia  (here)  are  called  ChrUttant^  sad 
those  who  are  devoted  to  the  god  Serapis  (I 
And),  callthemaelveaJ9iaAflp«Qf  C%ri«<.**  (Tbi 
Emperor  Adrian  to  Servianoa,  written  aj>. 
1S4.    Qpoted  by  Dr.  QUea,  vol.  ii,  p.  86.) 


KoTB.— Taeitns  says— according  to  the  passage  attribated  to  him— that  **  those  who  cob- 
fesaed  [to  be  Christians]  were  first  seised,  ana  then  on  their  evidence  a  huge  mvUitude  (Jbigfns 
Multitudo)  were  convicted,  not  so  mach  on  the  chaige  of  incendiarism  aa  for  their  hatred  te 
fnankittd.  Although  M.  Renan  may  say  (HUdert  Lectures,  p.  70)  that  the  aathenticity  of  this 
passage  "  cannot  be  dlspnted/'  yet  toe  abeardity  of  **  a  hnge  moltitode  **  of  Chriatiana  being 
in  Rome,  in  the  days  of  Nero,  A.  D.  64— aboat  thirty  years  after  the  time  aasiened  for  the  cnici- 
flxion  of  Jeeos— has  not  escaped  the  eye  of  thonghtfol  sch<riars.  Oibbon— who  saw  how  ridico- 
loas  the  statement  is— attempts  to  reconcile  it  with  common  sense  bv  snppoeinij;  that  Tsdtns 
knew  so  little  aboat  the  Christians  that  he  confoanded  them  with  the  Jewa,  and  that  the  hatted 
noiversally  felt  for  the  latter  fell  npon  the  former.  In  thia  way  he  believea  Tacitoa  gets  his 
**  hoge  maititode,*'  aa  the  Jews  established  themselves  in  Rome  aa  early  aa  60  years  B.  C.  wliers 
they  moltipiied  rapidlv.  living  together  in  the  Ttaalevere— the  moat  abject  portion  of  the  dty. 
where  all  lands  of  rabbish  waa  pat  to  rot— where  they  became  **  old  clothes  **  men,  the  potteta  and 
hucksters,  bartering  tapera  for  oroken  glaas,  hated  by  the  mass  and  pitied  by  the  nw.  Other 
scholars,  among  wnom  may  be  mentioned  SchwQgler  ilfaehap  Zsit, IL  8S0):  KOetlin  (Jiahaen' 
Lehrbegr.,  472);  and  Baor  {Jp^ret  Three  Centwim^  L  18Q);  alao  being  struck  with  the  absurdity  of 
the  ttatement  made  by  aome  of  the  early  Ohrlatlan  wiitera  concerning  the  wholesale  proseca 
tion  of  Christians,  said  to  have  hapmoed  at  that  time,  aoppoae  it  most  nave  taken  place  dminf 
ttie  pataecation  or  Trajan,  A.  D.  101.  It  is  strange  we  hear  of  no  Jewiah  martjidoma  or  Jewish 
neiaaeutiona  tUl  we  come  to  the  timea  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  then  chiefly  in  Paleatine !  Bot 
flablea  moat  be  made  realitiea,  so  we  have  the  ridicaloos  storv  of  a  "  hnge  maltitude  "  <A  (Chris- 
tiana being  pat  to  death  in  Rome,  in  A.  D.  64,  evidentlv  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Peter  there, 
making  him  the  first  Pope,  and  having  him  crucifled  head  downwsj^.  Thia  abaurd  st«yis 
made  more  evident  when  we  And  that  it  was  not  until  about  A.  D.  6(^— only  14  years  befoie  the 
alleged  persecution- that  the  first  Christians— a  mere  handful— entwed  the  capitol  of  the 
Empire.  (See  Renan*s  HUfbert  Leettires,  p.  56.)  They  were  a  poor  dirty  set,  without  mannen, 
chul  in  filthy  gaberdines,  aud  smelling  etronfl;  of  garlic.  From  these,  then,  with  others  who  came 
from  Syria,  we  get  our  '*  huge  multitade  ''  in  the  space  of  14  years.  The  atatement  attribated 
to  Tacitus  is,  however,  outdone  by  Orosius.  who  asserts  that  the  persecution  extended  "throogh 
all  the  prorinces."  ((>rosius,  II.  11.)  That  it  was  a  very  easy  matter  for  some  Christian  writer 
to  interpolate  or  alter  a  passsge  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  ms. 
was  not  known  to  the  world  before  the  15th  century,  and  from  information  which  ia  to  be 
derived  from  reading  Daillft  On  the  Bight  Um  qf  the  irathers,  who  shows  that  they  wen  accns- 
tomed  to  doing  such  ouainesa,  and  that  these  writings  are,  to  a  large  extent,  unreliable. 


INDEX. 


AbMXam^  story  of,  88;  Hindoo  pandlel, 
80;  other  parallels,  89,  40;  the  foun- 
dation of,  108;  his  birth  announced 
by  a  star,  144;  supposed  to  have  had 
the  same  soul  as  Adam,  Darid,  and 
the  Messiah,  604. 

Abiolution  from  sin  by  sacrifice  of 
ancient  origin,  181;  by  baptism,  818; 
refused  to  Constantine  by  Pftgan 
priests,  444. 

Abury,  the  temple  at,  180. 

AehiUeua,  a  personification  of  the  Sun, 
485. 

Adam,  was  reproduced  in  Noah, 
Elijah,  and  other  Bible  celebrities, 
44  ;  no  trace  of  the  story  of  the  faU 
of,  in  the  Hebrew  Caao.i,  after  ihe 
Genesis  account,  99. 

AdiU,  "Mother  of  the  Gods,"  475;  a 
personification  of  the  Dawn,  475;  is 
identified  with  Devaki,  475. 

AdimU,  is  bom  of  a  Virgin,  191;  has 
tiUe  of  "  Saviour,"  191,  217;  is  slain, 
191;  rises  from  thti  de^id,  218;  is 
creator  of  the  world,  249;  his  temple 
at  Bethlehem,  220;  his  birth  on 
December  25th,  864;  a  personification 
of  the  Sun,  484;  in  Hebrew  "My 
Lord."  485. 

jEoHs,  son  of  Jupiter,  125. 

jSkm,  Christ  Jesus  an,  427;  there  have 
been  several,  427;  the  Gnostics  be- 
lieved Christ  Jesus  to  have  been  an, 
511 ;  the  Essenes  believed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  an,  515. 

^Sschylui*  Prometheus  Bound,  192. 


JBkoulapiiu,  a  son  of  Jove,  128;  wor- 
shiped as  a  God,  128;  is  called  the 
"Saviour,"  194;  the  "Logos,"  874; 
Death  and  Itesurrection  of,  217. 

Affni,  represented  with  seven  arms,  82; 
a  Hindoo  God,  82;  the  Cross  a  sym- 
bol of,  840. 

Agnus  Dei,  the,  succeeded  the  Bulla, 
405;  worn  by  children,  405. 

Agony,  the,  on  €k>od  Friday,  is  the 
weeping  for  Tammuz,  the  fair 
Adonis,  226. 

AMba,  Rabbi,  believed  Bar-Cochaba  to 
be  the  Messiah,  488. 

Alemtna,  mother  of  Hercules,  124. 

Alexander,  divides  the  Pamphylian 
Sea,  61 ;  believed  to  be  a  divine  in- 
carnation, 127;  visits  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  127;  and  styles  him- 
self "  Son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,"  127. 

Alexandria,  the  library  of,  488;  the 
great  intellectual  centre,  440;  and 
the  cradle  of  Christianity,  219,  442. 

AUegorieal,  the,  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  practiced  by  Rabbis,  100; 
the  historical  theory  succeeded  by, 
466,  552,  568. 

Allegory,  the  story  of  the  "Fall  of 
Man  "an,  100. 

AU-f other,  the,  of  all  nations,  a  personi- 
fication of  the  Sky,  478. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  Jesus  believed  to  be, 
250;  Crishna,  250;  Buddha,  250;  Lao- 
Kiun,  250;  Ormuzd,  251;  Zeus,  251; 
Bacchus,  251. 

Ambrose,  8t,,  affirms  that  the  Apostles 
made  a  creed,  885. 
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Ameriea,  populated  from  Asia,  540; 
was  at  one  time  joined  to  Asia,  541. 
AfMriean  Trinity,  the,  378. 

Americans,  tbeir  connection  with  the 
old  world,  533. 

Ammon,  Jupiter,  his  temple  visited  by 
Alexander,  127. 

Amphion,  son  of  Jove,  124. 

Amulets  and  Charms,  worn  by  the 
Christians,  405;  are  relics  of  Pa^oi- 
ism.  405. 

Ananda,  and  the  Matangi  Girl,  294. 

AndretD*$,  St.,  Cross,  of  Pagan  origin, 
839. 

Angel  Messiah,  Buddha  an,  116;  Crish- 
na  an,  196;  Christ  an,  196;  the  Es- 
aenes  applied  the  legend  of,  to  Jesus, 
442. 

Angels,  the  fallen.  386;  believed  in  by 
all  nations  of  antiquity,  386-388. 

Animals,  none  sacrificed  in  early 
times,  182. 

Antiquity,  tlie,  of  Pagan  religions, 
compared  with  Christianity,  451. 

Apis,  or  the  Bull,  worshiped  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  107;  symbolized 
the  productive  power  in  Nature, 
476,  noU  5. 

Apollo,  a  lawgiver.  61;  son  of  Jove, 
125;  has  the  title  of  "Saviour,"  194; 
is  put  to  death,  191 ;  resurrection  of, 
218;  a  type  of  Christ,  500;  is  a  per- 
sonification of  the  Sun,  500-506. 

Apostles,  the,  500. 

ApostM  Creed,  the,  not  written  by 
them,  »85. 

Apotheosis,  the,  of  Pagans,  126. 

ApoUonius,  considered  divine,  126; 
cured  diseases,  261;  raised  a  dead 
maiden  to  life,  262;  his  life  written 
by  Flavins  Phiiostratus,  264. 

Arabia,  "  wise  men"  came  from,  150, 
note  1. 

Arabs,  the,  anciently  worshiped  Saturn, 
393;  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  Sun 
on  December  25th,  with  offerings  of 
gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh,  480. 

Ararat,  Mount,  Noah's  ark  landed  on, 
21. 

Arccts,  a  son  of  Jove,  125. 

Architecture,  the,  of  India  same  as 
Mexico,  588. 

Aries,  the  sign  of  a  symbol  of  Christ,  1 


508;     personified    and    called   tin 
"Lamb  of  God,"  504;   the  worship 

of,  the  worship  of  the  Sun.  504. 
Arimanes,  the  evil  spirit,  according  to 

Persian  legend,  3. 
Arion,  a  Corinthian  harper,  78. 
Arjoon  or  Arjuna,  the  cousin  and  be- 
loved disciple  of  Crislina,  247. 
Ark,  the,  of  Noah,  20;  and  others,  2^ 

27. 
Armenian,  the,  tradition  of  "Confu- 
sion of  Tongues,"  35. 
Aroclus,  son  of  Jove,  125. 
Artemon,  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesua^ 

135. 
Ascension,  of  Jesus,  215;   of  Crishna, 

215;  of  Rama,  216;  of  Buddha,  216; 

of  Lao-Kion,  216;  of  ZorosBter;  of 

iEsculapius,   217  ;    of    Oairis,   222 ; 

Atys,  222;  Mithras,  222. 
Asceticism,    as   practiced     among  the 

Christians,  of  great  antiquity,  400. 
Ashera,  the,  or  upright  emblem,  stood 

in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  47. 
Asia,   the  continent  of,  at  one  time 

Joined  to  America,  541 ;  America  m- 

habited  from,  454,  533. 
Asia  Minor,  the  people  persecuted  in 

by  orders  of  Constantius,  448. 
Asita,  the  holy  Rishi,  visits  Buddha  at 

his  birth,  151. 
Asoka,  the  council  of,  808. 
Assyrian  Dove,  the,  a  symbol  of  the 

Holy  Ghost,  400. 
Assyrians,  the,  worshiped  a  sun-god 

called  Sandon,  74;  had  an  acconnt 

of  a  war  in  Heaven,  888;  kept  the 

seventh  day  holy,  898. 
Aitaroth,  the  goddess,  saved  the  life  of 

a  Grecian  maiden,  89. 
Astarte,  or  Mylitta,  worshiped  by  the 

Hebrews,  108. 
Astrology,  practiced  by  the  indents, 

141,  142. 
Astronomers,    the   ancient   Egyptians 

great,  547. 
Astronomy,  understood  by  the  andent 

Chinese,  544. 
Athanasian  Creed,  the,  881. 
Athens,  the  Parthenon  of,  888. 
Atlas,  a  personification  of  the  sun,  88. 
Atonement,  the  doctrine  of  taught  be- 
fore the  time  of  Christ  Jesus,  181. 
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Alyt,  the  Crucified,  190;  is  called  the 
"  Only-begotten  Son,"  and  "Sa- 
yiour."  190;  rose  from  the  dead,  223. 

Augustine,  St.,  saw  men  and  women 
without  heads,  437. 

Aurora  plueida,  made  into  St.  Aura 
and  St.  Placida.  399. 

Avatar,  Jesus  considered  an,  111 :  a  star 
at  birth  of  every,  1-13, 479:  an  •'Angel- 
Messiah,*' a  "Christ,"  196;  an,  ex- 
pected about  every  600  years,  426. 

B. 

Baal,  and  Moloch,  worshiped  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  108. 

Baai'peor,  the  Priapos  of  the  Jews,  47. 

Babel,  the  tower  of,  83;  literally  'Mhe 
Gate  of  God,"  34;  built  at  Babylon, 
34 ;  a  parallel  to  in  other  countries,  35 ; 
built  for  astronomical  purposes,  35. 

Babylonian  Captivity,  the,  put  an  end 
to  Israel's  idolatry,  108. 

Baeab,  the  Son,  in  the  Mexican  Trinity, 
878. 

Bacchus,  performed  miracles,  50;  pass- 
ed through  the  Red  Sea  dry-shod,  51 : 
divided  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
Oroutes  and  Hydaspus,  51;  drew 
water  from  a  rock.  51;  was  a  law- 
giver, 52;  the  son  of  Jupiter,  124; 
was  born  in  a  cave,  156;  torn  to 
pieces,  193,  209;  was  called  the  "  Sa- 
viour," 193;  "Only-begotten  Son," 
198;  "Redeemer."  193;  the  sun  dark- 
ened at  hLs  death,  208;  ascended  into 
heaven,  208;  rose  from  the  dead,  228; 
a  personification  of  the  sun,  492. 

Baga,  the,  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions a  name  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
391 ;  is  in  English  associated  with  an 
ugly  fiend,  391. 

Balaam,  his  ass  speaks,  91;  parallels  to 
in  Egypt,  Cbaldea  and  Greece,  91. 

Bala-rama,  the  brother  of  Crishna,  74; 
the  Indian  Hercules.  74. 

Ba;idur,  called  "The Good,"  129;  " The 
Beneficent  Saviour,"  129;  Son  of  the 
Supreme  God  Odin,  129;  is  put  to 
death  and  rises  again,  224;  a  personi- 
fication of  the  sun,  479. 

Bambino,  the,  at  Rome  is  black,  336. 

Baptism,  a  heathen  rite  ad'>pted  by  the 
Christians,  817;  practiced  in  Mongo- 


lia and  Thibet,  817;  by  the  Brali- 
mins,  317;  by  the  followers  of  Zoro- 
aster, 818;  administered  in  the  Mith- 
raic  mysteries,  319 ;  performed  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  819. 

Baptismal  fonts,  used  by  the  Pagans, 
406. 

Bar-Cochba,  the  ''Son  of  a  Star,"  144; 
believed  to  be  the  Messiah,  432. 

Beads  (see  Rosary). 

Beatitudes,  the,  the  prophet  of,  527. 

Belief,  or  faith,  salvation  by,  existed  in 
the  earliest  times,  184. 

Belleroplum,  a  mighty  Grecian  hero,  75. 

Belus,  the  tower  of,  84. 

Benares,  the  Hindoo  Jerusalem,  296. 

Berosus,  on  the  fiood,  22. 

Bible,  the  Egyptian,  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  24. 

Birth,  the  Miraculous,  of  Jesus,  111; 
Crishna,  113;  Buddha,  115;  Codom, 
118;  Fuh-he,  119;  Lao-Kiun,  120; 
Yu,  Hau-Ki,  120;  Confucius,  121; 
Horns,  122 ;  Zoroaster,  123 ;  and 
others,  123-131. 

Birth-day,  the,  of  the  gods,  on  Decem- 
ber 25th,  364. 

Birth-place,  the,  of  Christ  Jesus,  in  a 
cave,  154;  the,  of  other  saviours,  in 
a  cave,  165-158. 

Black  Qod,  the,  crucified,  201, 

Black  Mother,  the,  and  child,  836. 

Bochia,  of  the  Persians,  performed  mir- 
acles, 256. 

Boehica,  a  god  of  the  Muyscas,  180. 

Bodhisatica,  a  name  of  Buddha,  115. 

Books,  sacred,  among  heathen  nations, 
61. 

Brahma,  the  first  person  in  Hindoo 
Trinity,  869. 

Brahmins,  the,  i)erf  orm  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, 817. 

Bread  and  Wine,  a  sacrifice  with,  cele- 
brated by  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet, 
306;  by  the  Essenes,  306;  by  Mel- 
chizedek,  807;  by  those  who  were 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Mith- 
ras, 807. 

Blind  Man,  cured  by  Jesus,  268;  by 
the  Emperor  Vespasian  at  Alexan- 
dria, 268. 

Brechin,  the  fire  tower  of,  199;  a  cruci- 
fix cut  upon,  198. 
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Buddha,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Maya,  116; 
his  birth  announced  by  a  star,  148; 
demonstrations  of  delight  at  his 
birth,  147;  is  visited  by  Asita,  151; 
was  of  royal  descent,  163;  a  danger- 
ous child,  168;  tempted  by  the  devil, 
176;  fasted,  176;  died  and  rose  again 
to  life,  216;  ascended  into  heaven, 
216;  compared  with  Jesus,  289. 

Buddhiim,  the  established  religion  of 
Burmah,  Siam,  Laos,  Pega,  Cambo- 
dia, Thibet,  Japan,  Tartary,  Ceylon, 
and  Loo-Choo,  297. 

BuddJiUt  religion,  the,  compared  with 
Christianity,  302. 

BuddhiiU,  the  monastic  system  among, 
401. 

BuU,  the,  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  476. 

BuUa,  the,  worn  by  Roman  children, 
406;  and  now  a  lamb,  the  Agnus 
Oei,  406. 


Cabala,  the,  had  its  Trinity,  876. 

OkUi,  the  gates  of,  70. 

Omur  (Augustus),  was  believed  to  be 
divine,  126. 

Omar  (Julius),  was  likened  to  the  di- 
vine, 126. 

Oalabrian  ShsphenU,  the,  a  few  weeks 
before  Winter  solstice,  came  into 
Rome  to  play  on  the  pipes,  866. 

Oam-Deo,  the  €k>d  of  Love,  216. 

Oapricarn,  when  the  planets  met  in,  the 
world  was  deluged  with  water,  102. 

Oardinali,  the,  of  Rome,  wear  the  robes 
once  worn  by  Roman  senators,  400. 

OarmeUtes,  the,  and  Essenes  the  same, 
422. 

Oanan,  the,  of  the  Kew  Testament, 
when  settled,  468. 

Oam&-vale,  a  farewell  to  animal  food, 
227. 

Camu(e$,  the,  of  Gkul,  198,  the  Lamb 
of,  199. 

Castles,  Lord,  a  ring  found  on  his  es- 
tate, 199. 

Catholic  rites  and  ceremonies  are  imita- 
tions of  those  of  the  Pagans,  884. 

Catholic  theory,  the,  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels,  386. 

Ca/w,  Jesus  born  in  a,  154 ;  Crishna 
bom  in  a,  15^ ;  Abraham  born  in  a. 


166  ;  Apollo  bom  In  a,  166  ;  Iflthns 
bom  in  a,  166 ;  Hermes  bom  in  a, 
166. 
Caves,  all  the  oldest  temples  were  m, 

286. 
OeUbaey,  among  Pagan  priests,  400-401 
Ceils,  the.  Legend  of  the  Deluge  foond 

among,  27. 
CerifUhus,  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesos, 

136. 
Ceylon,  never  believed  to  have  been  the 

Paradise,  13. 
Chaldean,  the,  account  of  the  Deluge, 

22. 
Chaldeans,  the.  Legend  of  the  Ddags 
borrowed  from,  101;  worshiped  the 
Sun,  480. 
Champlain  period,  the,  28. 
Chandrofftqfta,  a  dangerous  child,  17L 
Chastity,  among  Mexican  priests,  404. 
Charlemaffne,  the  Messiah  of  medieval 

Teutondom,  289. 
Oherokees,  the,  had  a  priest  and  law- 
giver called  Wasi,  180. 
OherMm,  the,  of  Genesis,  a  dngoo,  14 
Child,  the  dangerous,  166. 
ChiUamn,  the  thousand  yean  when  Sa- 
tan is  bound,  242. 
Chimabnan,  the  Mexican  virgin,  884 
CMiese,  the,  have  their  Age  of  Yirtoe^ 
14;  have  a  legend  of  a  dduge,  26; 
worship  a  Yirgin-bom  Gk>d,  119; 
worship  a  "  Queen  of  Heaven,'*  827; 
worship  a  Trinity,  871;  liave  "  Fes- 
tivals of  gratitude  to  Tien,"  892; 
have  monasteries  for  priests,  friars 
and  nuns,  401;  identified  with  the 
American  race,  688. 
Chokila,  the  tower  of,  86. 
OAfM,  the,  668. 

Christ  (Buddha),  compared  with  Je- 
sus, 289. 
Christ  (Crishna),  compared  with  Jesos, 

278. 
Christ  (Jesus),  bom  of  a  Vhrgin,  111;  a 
star  heralds  his  birth,  140;  is  visited 
by  shepherds  and  wise  men,  160;  is 
bora  in  a  cave,  164;  is  of  royal  de- 
scent, 160;  is  tempted  by  the  devil, 
176;  fasts  for  forty  days,  176;  is  put 
to  death,  181;  no  early  representa- 
tions of,  on  the  cross,  201 ;  descends 
into  bell,  211 ;  rises  from  the  dead,216; 
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•soendfl  into  heaven,  215;  will  come 
again,  283;  will  be  Judge  of  the  dead, 
245;  as  creator,  246;  performs  mira- 
cles, 252;  compared  with  Crishna, 
278;  compared  with  Buddha,  289; 
liis  birth-day  not  known,  859;  a  per- 
sonification of  the  Sun,  498;  not 
identical  with  the  historical  Jesus, 
500 

Christian,  the  name,  originated  by  Hea- 
thens, 567,  note  8. 

Christianity^  identical  with  Paganism, 
884;  why  it  prospered,  419. 

Christians,  the  disciples  first  called,  at 
Antioch.  567 ;  the  worshipers  of  Se- 
rapis  called,  568;  heathen  moralists 
called  by  the  name  of,  568. 

Chriitian  Symbols,  of  Pagan  origin,  889. 

Christening,  a  Pagan  rite,  820. 

Ciircumcisiim,  the  universal  practice  of, 
85. 

Claudius,  Roman  Emperor,  126,  con- 
sidered divine,  126. 

Cobra,  the,  or  hooded  snake,  held  aa- 
cred  in  India,  199. 

Codom,  the  Siamese  Virgin-bom  Sav- 
iour, 118.  The  legend  of,  contained 
in  the  Pali  books,  816  B.  C,  461. 

Comets,  superstitions  concerning,  144, 
210. 

Coming^  the  second,  of  Christ  Jesus, 
288:  of  Vishnu,  286;  of  Buddha,  287; 
of  Bacchus,  288;  of  Arthur,  288;  of 
Charlemagne,  289;  of  Quetzalooatle, 
889. 

ComimandmanU,  the  ten,  of  Moees,  and 
of  Buddha,  59. 

Conception,  the  immaculate,  of  Jesus, 
111;  of  Crishna,  118;  of  Buddha, 
115;  of  Codom,  118;  of  Salivahana, 
119;  of  Fuh-he,  119;  of  Fo  hi,  119; 
of  Xaca,  119;  of  Lao-kiun,  120;  of 
Yu.  120;  of  Hau-ki,  120;  of  Confu- 
cius, 121;  of  Horus,  122;  of  Raam- 
ses,  128;  of  Zoroaster,  128:  of  Her- 
cules, 124;  of  Bacchus,  125;  of  Per- 
seus, 125;  of  Mercury,  126;  Apollo, 
126;  of  Quetzalooatle,  129. 

Confession,  the,  of  sins,  of  Pagan  ori- 
gin, 408. 

Confimuj^n,  the,  of  children,  of  Pa- 
gan origin,  819. 

Coftfiieku,  was  of  supernatural  origin, 


121;  had  seventy-two  dlsdples,  121; 
author  of  the  '*  Golden  Rule,"  415. 

Confusion  of  Tongues,  the  **  Scripture  " 
account  of,  88;  the  Armenian  tradi- 
tion, 85;  the  Hindoo  legend  of,  85; 
the  Mexican  legend  of,  86. 

Constantine  (Saint),  the  first  Roman 
emperor  to  check  free  thought,  444; 
accepts  the  Christian  faith,  444; 
commits  murders,  444;  baptized  on 
his  death-bed,  445;  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  446;  his  edicts  against  heretics, 
446;  his  effigies  engraved  on  Roman 
coins,  446;  conferred  dignities  on  the 
Christians,  446. 

Coronis,  the  mother  of  ^Esculapius,  128; 
impregnated  by  a  god,  128. 

Creation,  the,  Hebrew  legend  of,  1; 
two  different  and  contradictory  ac- 
counts of,  5;  Bishop  Colenso  on,  6; 
Persian  legend  of,  7 ;  Etruscan  legend 
of,  7;  Hebrew  legend  of,  borrowed 
from  Chaldeans,  98. 

Creaior,  the,  Jesus  considered,  947; 
Crishna,  according  to  the  Hindoos, 
247;  Lauther,  according  to  the  Chi- 
nese, 248;  lao,  according  to  the  Chal- 
deans, 248;  Ormuzd,  according  to 
the  Persians,  249;  Narduk,  accord- 
ing to  the  Assyrians,  249;  Adonis 
and  Prometheus  believed  to  be,  249. 

Creed,  the  Apostles',  885;  compared 
with  the  Pagan,  885;  not  known  be- 
fore the  fourth  century,  885;  addi- 
tions to  since  A.  D.  600,  885. 

Crescent,  the,  an  emblem  of  the  female 
generative  principle,  828. 

Cristos,  the,  was  the  Logos,  487. 

Crishna,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Devaki, 
118;  the  greatest  of  all  the  Avatars, 
118;  is  "Vishnu  himself  in  human 
form,"  118;  his  birth  announced  in 
the  heavens  by  a  star,  278;  spoke  to 
his  mother  shortly  after  birth,  279; 
adored  by  cowherds,  279;  presented 
with  gifts,  279;  was  of  royal  descent, 
280;  performed  miracles,  281;  was 
crucified,  280;  descended  into  hell, 
282;  rose  from  the  dead,  282;  a  per- 
sonification of  the  Sim,  483. 

Cross,  the,  used  as  a  religious  symbol 
before  the  Christian  era,  888;  adored 
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In  India,  840;  adored  by  the  Budd- 
hiflteof  Thibet,  840;  found  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  842;  found  under 
the  temple  of  Serapi»,  843;  univer- 
sally adored  before  the  Christian  era, 
889-847. 

Crucifixes,  the  earliest  Christian,  de- 
scribed, 208-205. 

OrudfixUm,  the,  of  Jesus,  180;  of  Sa- 
viours '*  before  the  Christian  era.  181- 
108;  of  all  the  gods,  explained,  484, 
485. 

Crux  Arnata,  the.  of  Egypt,  841. 

Cunetform  Inseripiions,  the,  of  Babylo- 
nians, relate  the  legends  of  creation 
and  fall  of  man,  9,  98. 

Olfbele,  the  goddess,  called  *'  Mother  of 
God,"  338. 

QyrU,  8t,,  caused  the  death  of  Hypa- 
tia,440. 

Qlfnu,  king  of  Persia,  127;  considered 
divine,  127;  called  the  *'  Christ,"  127, 
196;  believed  to  be  the  Messiah,  433; 
sun  myth  added  to  the  history  of, 
506. 

D. 

Ikiff,  a,  Hercules  swallowed  up  by,  78. 

Ikmim,  a  fish-god  of  the  Philistines,  82; 
identical  with  the  Indian  fish  Avatar 
of  Vishnu,  82. 

Danae,  a  ''Virgin Mother,"  124. 

Dangerous  Child,  the,  myth  of,  165. 

Daphne,  a  personification  of  the  morn- 
ing, 469. 

Darkness,  at  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  206; 
parallels  to,  806-210;  the,  explained, 
494. 

David,  killed  Goliath,  90;  compared 
with  Thor,  91. 

Dawn,  the,  personiQed,  and  called  Adi- 
ti,  the  "Mother  of  the  Gods,"  475. 

Day,  the,  swaUowed  up  by  night,  79. 

DeeenAer  25th,  birth-day  of  the  gods, 
859. 

Delphi,  Apollo's  tomb  at,  510. 

Deluge,  the,  Hebrew  legend  of,  19;  par- 
allels to,  20-80. 

Demi-gods,  the,  of  antiquity  not  real 
personages,  467. 

Demons,  cast  out,  by  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. 269. 

Denis,  St.,  is  Dionysus,  899. 


Deo  SoU,  pIctQivs  of  the  Viigin  in- 
scribed with  the  words,  888. 

Derceto,  the  goddess,  represented  u  i 
mermaid,  83. 

Deucalion,  the  legend  of,  26;  derived 
from  Chaldean  sources,  101. 

Detkiki,  a  virgin  mother,  826. 

DevU,  the,  counterfeits  the  religion  d 
Christ,  124;  formerly  a  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  891. 

Diana,  called  ''Mother," yet  famed  for 
her  virginity,  833. 

Dionysus,  a  name  of  Bacchus,  51. 

Divine  incarnation,  the  idea  of  redemp- 
tion by  a,  was  general  and  populir 
among  the  Heathen,  188. 

Divine  incarnations,  conunon  before  the 
time  of  Jesus,  113. 

Divine  Love,  crudfled,  484;  the  son, 
487. 

Divus,  the  title  of,  given  to  Roman  em- 
perors, 125. 

Docetes,    Asiatic    Christians    who  in- 
vented the  phantastic  system,  186. 
I  Dove,  the,  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
among  all  nations  of  antiquity,  857; 
the,  crucified,  485. 

Dragon,  a,  protected  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperid^,  11 ;  the  cherub  of  Gene- 
sis, 14. 

Drama  of  Life,  the,  29. 

Druids,  the,  of  Gaul,  worshiped  the 
Virgo-Paritura  as  the  Mother  of 
God,  838. 

Durga,  a  fish  deity  among  the  Hm- 
doos,  82. 

Dyaus,  the  Heavenly  Father,  478;  a 
personification  of  the  sky,  478. 


E 


East,  turning  to  in  worship,  practiced 

by  Christians,  503. 
Easter,  origin  of,  226;  observed  in  Chi- 
na,  227;    controversies  about,  227; 

dyed  eggs  on,  of  Pagan  origin,  228; 

the   primitive    was   celebrated   on 

March  25th,  335. 
Eating,  the  forbidden  fruit,  the  story 

of,  figurative,  101. 
Ebionites,  the  first  Christians  called, 

134. 
Ecrhaianiics,  the  Essenes  called,  424. 
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ftHseUoB,  the  Essenes  called,  424. 

Eclipse,  an,  of  the  Sun,  occurred  at  the 
death  of  Jesus,  206;  of  Romulus, 
207;  of  Julius  Caesar  207;  of  .^Escu- 
lapius,  208;  of  Hercules,  208;  of 
Quirinius,  208. 

Edda,  the,  of  the  Scandinavians  speaks 
of  the  "  Golden  "  Age,  15;  describes 
the  deluge,  27. 

Egypt,  legend  of  the  Deluge  not  known 
in,  23;  the  Exodus  from,  48;  cir- 
cumcision practiced  in,  85;  virgin- 
bom  gods  worshiped  in,  122;  kings 
of  considered  gods,  123;  Virgin  Mo- 
ther worshiped  in,  829, 830;  the  cross 
adored  in,  841. 

Egyptian  faiih,  hardly  an  idea  in  the 
Christian  system  which  has  not  its 
analogy  in  the,  414. 

Egyptian  kings  considered  gods,  123. 

Egyptians,  the,  had  a  legend  of  the 
'•Tree  of  Life,"  12;  received  their 
laws  direct  from  God,  60;  practiced 
circumcision  at  an  early  period,  85; 
were  great  astrologers,  142;  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  war  in  heaven, 
387. 

El,  the  Phenician  deity,  484;  called  the 
"Saviour,"  484. 

Elephant,  the,  a  symbol  of  power  and 
wisdom,  117;  cut  on  the  fire  tower  at 
Brechin,  in  Scotland,  198;  in  Amer- 
ica, 687. 

Eleusintan,  the,  Mysteries,  810. 

Eleusis,  the  ceremonies  at,  310. 

Elijah  ascends  to  heaven,  90;  its  par- 
allel, 90. 

EhhisUc,  the,  narrative  of  the  Creation 
and  Deluge  differs  from  the  Jehovis- 
tic,  98. 

Elysium,  the,  of  the  Greeks,  11 ;  mean- 
ing of,  101. 

Emperors,  the,  of  Rome  considered  di- 
vine, 126. 

Eocene  period,  the,  29. 

Eostre,  or  Oster,  the  Saxon  Gkxldess, 
226,  227. 

Epimeth£us,  the  first  man,  brother  of 
Prometheus,  10. 

Equinox,  at  the  Spring,  most  nations 
set  apart  a  day  to  implore  the  bless- 
ings of  their  gods,  492. 

Esdras,  the  apocryphal  book  of,  95. 


I  Essenes,  the,  and  the  Therapeute  the 
same,  419;  the  origin  of  not  known, 
419;  compared  with  the  primitive 
Christians,  420;  their  principal  rites 
connected  with  the  East,  423 ;  the 
'•Scriptures "of.  443. 

Etruscan,  baptism,  320;  Goddess,  830. 

Etruscans,  the,  had  a  legend  of  crea- 
tion similar  to  Hebrew,  75 ;  per- 
formed the  rite  of  baptism,  320;  wor- 
shiped a  "  Virgin  Mother,"  830. 

Eucharist,  the,  or  liOrd's  Supper,  305; 
instituted  before  the  Christian  era, 
305;  performed  by  various  ancient 
nations,  805-312. 

Eudes,  the,  of  California,  worshiped  a 
mediating  deity,  131. 

Eusebtus,  speaks  of  the  Ebionites,  134; 
of  Easter,  226;  of  Simon  Magus,  265; 
of  Menander  the  "Wonder  Work- 
er," 266;  of  an  "ancient  custom" 
among  the  Christians,  316;  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  861 ;  calls  the  Essenes  Chria- 
tians,  422. 

Eve,  the  first  woman,  8. 

EvU,  origin  of,  4. 

Exorcism,  practiced  by  the  Jews  before 
the  time  of  Jesus,  268. 

Explanation,  the,  of  the  Universal  My 
thos,  466. 
Evra,  added  to  the  Pentateuch,  94. 


P. 


Faith,  salvation  by,  taught  before  the 
Christian  era,  184. 

Fall  of  Man,  the,  Hebrew  account  of, 
4;  parallels  to,  7-16;  hardly  aUu- 
ded  to  outside  of  Genesis,  99;  allego* 
rical  meaning  of,  101. 

FaU  of  the  Angels,  the,  886. 

Fasting,  for  forty  days,  a  common  oc- 
currence, 179 ;  at  certain  periods, 
practiced  by  the  ancients,  177,  392. 

Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ohost,  the,  of  Pa- 
gan origin,  369. 

Females,  the,  of  the  Orinoco  tribes, 
fasted  forty  days  before  marriage, 
179; 

Festivals,  held  by  the  Hindoos,  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Egyptians,  and  others,  892. 

Fifty,  Jesus  said  to  have  lived  to  the 
age  of,  515. 
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Fig-tree,  the,  aacred,  18. 

F^na,  the,  practiced  circumciBioii,  86. 

Fire,  worshiped  by  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians,  533. 

Fire  Taioer,  the,  of  Brechin,  199. 

FimUdue  (Julius),  says  the  Devil  has 
his  Christs,  183. 

Fiih,  the,  a  symbol  of  Christ  Jesus, 
355;  meaning  of,  504. 

Fleur  de  Lie,  or  Lotus,  a  sacred  plant, 
329. 

Flood,  the,  Hebrew  legend  of,  19;  par- 
allels to,  22-27. 

Flower,  Jesus  called  a,  487. 

Fo-hi,  of  China,  born  of  a  Virgin,  119. 

Forty,  a  sacred  number,  179 

Fraud,  practiced  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians, 434. 

Frey,  the  deity  of  the  Sun,  488;  killed 
at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  488. 

Freyga,  the  goddess,  of  the  Scandina- 
vians, transformed  into  the  Virgin 
Mary,  399;  a  personification  of  the 
earth.  479. 

Friday,  fish  day,  why,  854. 

Frigga  (see  Preyga). 

Fuh-he,  Chinese  sage,  119;  coDsidered 
divine,  119. 

Future  lAfe,  the  doctrine  of,  taught  by 
nearly  all  nations  of  antiquity,  888. 

G. 

Oabrid,  the  angel,  salutes  the  Virgin 

Mary,  111. 
Galaxy,  the,  souls  dwell  in,  46. 
OalHee,  Jesus  a  native  of,  520;  the  in- 
surgent district  of  the  country,  620; 

the  Messiahs  aU  started  out  from, 

521. 
OaUi,    the,    now   sung  in    Christian 

churches,  was   once   sung   by   the 

prieste  of  Cybele,  333. 
Oaneea,  the  Indian  Gkxl  of  Wisdom, 

117. 
Ganges,  the,  a  sacred  river,  318. 
Garden,  the,  of  Eden,  2;  of  the  Hes- 

perides,   11;    identical,    11;    hardly 

alluded  to  outside  of  Genesis,  99. 
Gaul,  the  worship  of  the  Virgo-Pari- 

turain,  834. 
Gautama,  a  name  of  Buddha,  297. 
Chelae,  the,  antiquity  of,  451. 
Genealogy,     the,     of   Jesus,    100;   of 


Crlshiia,  1(0;  of  Baddba»  188;  of 
Rama,  168;  of  Fo-hi,  168;  of  Confa- 
cius,  163;  of  Horns,  163;  of  Hercules, 
163;  of  Bacchus,  164. 

Geneeie,  two  contradictory  accounts  of 
the  Creation  in,  2. 

Gentile*,  the,  religion  of,  adopted  by 
Christians,  384;  celebrate  the  birth 
of  god  Sol  on  December  25th,  363. 

Germans,  the  ancient,  worshiped  a 
Virgin-goddess  under  the  name  of 
Hertha,  334-477. 

Germany,  (he  practice  of  baptism 
found  in,  by  Boniface.  822. 

Ghost,  the  Holy,  impregnates  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  111 ;  and  the  Virgin  Maya, 
117;  is  one  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  368;  is  symbolized  by  the  Dove 
among  Heathen  and  Christian  na- 
tions, 857. 

Giants,  fossil  remains  of  animals  sup- 
posed to  have  been  those  of,  19;  the 
Rakshasas  of  the  Hindoos  the  origin 
of  all,  19. 

Glacial  period,  the,  24. 

Chioetie,  the,  heresy,  185. 

Gnostics,  the,  maintained  that  Jesus 
was  a  mere  man,  185;  the  Essenes 
the  same  as,  422;  their  doctrine,  511. 

God,  a,  believed  in  by  nearly  all  nations 
of  antiquity,  884. 

G^MZAMci,  the,  a  belief  in  the  Trinitarian 
nature  of,  before  the  Christian  era, 
868. 

GM  {fisrad,  the,  same  as  the  Gentiles, 
87-8a 

Gods,  the,  created  the  heaven  and 
earth,  4,  note  1;  descended  from 
heaven  and  were  made  incarnate  in 
men,  112. 

God's  first-born,  applied  to  Heathen 
Virgin-born  gods,  196. 

God  the  Father,  the,  of  all  nations,  a 
personification  of  the  sky,  478. 

GMden  Age,  the,  of  the  past,  believed 
in  by  all  nations  of  antiquity,  8-16. 

Goliath,  killed  by  David,  90. 

Good  Friday,  the,  *'Agonie"  at  Rome 
on,  same  as  the  weeping  for  Adonis, 
226. 

Gospel,  the,  of  the  ]^2gyptians,  443. 

Gospels,  the,  were  not  written  by  the 
persons  whose  names  they  bear,  454; 
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full  of  interpolations  and  errors, 
454. 

Greece,  the  gods  and  goddesses  of,  per- 
sonifications of  natural  objects,  467. 

Oreeka,  the  ancient,  boasted  of  their 
"Golden  Age."  10;  had  a  tradition 
of  the  '*  Isl  inds  of  the  Blessed,"  and 
the  "  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,"  11; 
had  records  of  a  Deluge,  26 ;  consid- 
ered that  the  births  of  great  men 
were  announced  by  celestial  signs, 
207;  had  the  rite  of  baptism.  820; 
worshiped  the  virgin  mother,  and 
child,  342;  adored  the  cross,  844; 
celebrated  the  birth  of  their  gods  on 
December  25th,  864;  worshiped  a 
trinity,  874. 

"  Orcne,"  the.  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
the  "  Ashera  **  of  the  Pagans,  47. 

Oruler  (inscriptions  of),  897. 

OynnoBophiiti,  the,  and  the  Bssenes, 
the  same,  428. 


ir,  long,  attributes  of  the  sun,  71 ; 
worn  by  all  sun-gods,  71, 72. 

Ban-Ki,  Chinese  sage,  of  supernatural 
origin.  120. 

Heathen,  the,  the  religion  of,  same  as 
Christian,  884. 

Baawn,  all  nations  believed  in  a,  889; 
is  bom  of  the  sky,  891,  559. 

Beawnfy  haet,  the,  sang  praises  at  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  146;  parallels  to,  146- 
149. 

Blobrew  people,  the,  history  of,  com- 
mences with  the  Exodus,  62-^. 

Msbrewi,  the  gospel  of  the,  455. 

Atf,  Christ  Jesus  descended  into,  211; 
Crislina  descended  into,  218;  Zoro- 
aster descended  into,  218;  Osiris, 
Horus,  Adonis,  Bacchus,  Hercules, 
Mercury,  all  descended  into,  218; 
built  by  priests,  891. 

BerctUee,  compared  with  Samson.  66- 
72;  a  personification  of  the  Sun,  73, 
485;  all  nations  had  their,  76;  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter,  124;  was  exposed 
when  an  infant,  170;  was  called  the 
"Saviour,"  193;  the  "Only  begot- 
ten," 193;  is  put  to  death,  485;  is 
comforted  by  lole,  498. 


BIsreiici,  the  first,  184;  denied  the  cm- 
cifixion  of  "the  Christ,"  611;  denied 
that  "the  Christ"  ever  came  in  the 
flesh,  512. 

Beri,  means  "  Saviour,"  112;  Crishna 
so  called,  112. 

Bsrmea,  or  Mercury,  the  son  6f  Jupiter 
and  a  mortal  mother,  125;  is  born  in 
a  cave,  156;  was  called  the  "Sav- 
iour," 195;  the  "  Logos  "  and  " Mes- 
senger of  God,"  195. 

Berod,  orders  all  the  children  in  Beth- 
lehem to  be  slain,  166;  the  Hindoo 
parallel  to,  166-167;  a  i)ersonification 
of  Night,  481. 

Berodotue,  speaks  of  Hercules,  69; 
speaks  of  circumcision,  86;  relates  a 
wonderful  miracle,  261. 

Beaione,  rescued  from  the  sea  monster, 
78. 

Buperidee,  the  apples  of,  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  11-12. 

BMTQglyphici^  the  Mexican,  describe 
the  crucifixion  of  Quetzalcoatle, 
199. 

BiUddh,  claimed  to  have  found  the 
"  Book  of  the  Law,"  94. 

Bimalayae,  the,  the  Hindoo  ark  rested 
on»  27. 

Bindooi,  the,  had  no  legend  of  the 
creation  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  13; 
believe  Mount  Meru  to  have  been  the 
Paradise,  18;  had  a  legend  of  the 
Deluge,  24;  had  a  legend  of  the 
"Confusion  of  Tongues,"  85;  had 
their  Samson  or  Strong  Man,  78; 
worshiped  a  virgin-born  god,  118; 
adored  a  trinity,  871 ;  have  believed 
in  a  soul  from  thne  immemorial, 
888. 

Butorieal  theory,  the,  succeeded  by  the 
allegorical,  466. 

Bistories,  the,  of  the  gods  are  fabu- 
lous, 466. 

Boly  Ohaet,  the,  impregnates  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  111 ;  and  the  Virgin  Maya, 
117;  LB  one  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  868;  Lb  symbolized  by  the  dove 
among  Heathen  nations,  357. 

Boly  One,  the,  of  the  Chinese,  190. 

Boly  Trinity,  the,  of  the  Christians, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Pagans,  870. 

Bama,  or  Haoma,  a  god  of  the  Hiii> 


ngtrf.  the,  tocred,  IS. 

t'ijinnii.  111'-,  prBCli'xd  circumciiloD,  86. 

t\re.  wnrshiped  bj  llw  Meajooa  ud 

I'l.'rti  ■ians,  JiiH. 
^Vrv;  7'"'r'.r,  the.  Of  Drectain,  IW. 
Finaieim  {Juliim),  says  tbe  DctH  bM 

Ills  CliHKtij,  1H3. 
>'/>A.  Ili<-.  u  sfmbiil  of  Christ  Jenia, 

:tV(i  iiiea&iDg  of.  504. 
/True  lie  Im,  or  Lotux.  a  ucred  plant, 

^VW.  ttiL',  Hebrew  kgend  of,  19;  par 

uUula  lo,  %%-%!. 
lUoirer,  JefU»  called  «,  487. 
/■o-A/.  iit  Oiina.  born  M  a  VIi;^- 
fvHi/.  H  (UK- red  number  IW 
Fraad,  pnclicad  bj  Um  C 
1.434. 
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/^■Joi»fl/  a  monogiHin  of  the 
P'  «iius.  ""'1  ""»  Ihe  mono- 

pyumi  .I»u.,  3!1. 

Z'',^;  wonliiii  uf,  among  Cliris- 

«r^«  C-ineriilioa,  the.  of  Jesus. 
.i^frcrisliiiii,  na;  ifiiddhii,  115;  Co- 
^,  UH;   Fo-hi,  llu;  uod  olben, 

iJn^iliig  of  the  ,iuul,  ilie,  bfliovud  in 
^all  nuiiuiiB  of  aiKiqiiily,  3m5. 
b«K,  Ilic,  (if  Peru,  DULrriud  thvir  own 
ftelcrH.  S37. 

^Mi,  u  virgin-burn  f^d  worshiped  in, 
11^1  lliu  Hlury  lit  Ilurod  mirl  tht!  in- 
faiitH  i.r  Uirllilulieui  frum,  lUO;  tho 
criiiirli'ii  fTud  in,  ISU;  [Lc  Trinity  in, 
UTn;  'iiir  religion  uud  uurHury  tului 
lii-u,.  :,.ll. 

Iiiii.11,1.  I  In:,  no  Hlrungcrs  to  the  doc- 
ii'::.>  ■■;  l.^i^Nll!lL  t-m,  Itfil:  Ihey  bc- 
;     .     :ii.r.,  i  .  \,rn  fulli;ti  Wihg,  1«U. 

J-  .     :ijpii;i-iiii[ic'i(i.'d  godin 


>nt,  formerly  in  Pagan  rem- 
^■i.  and  inscriptions  in  Chrietiiin 

churches -compared,  3!>7. 
Ineeiite  burned  Iwfore  idols  or  image* 

iDPuganiemplea.  40«, 
/ond,  or  Tool,  an  emblem  of  tbe  fe- 
male generative  powers.  199. 
lonak,  or  Juna,  suspended  In   apace. 

480. 
Jren«u«.  the  fourth  gospel  not  known 

until  tbe  time  of,  458;  reasons  giren 

fay,  for  ihere  being  four  gospels,  ^6. 
InqaaiK  the.  worsbiped  a   god-nui 

called  Tarungawagan.  131. 
Iiaac,  -uHered  as  a  ^ac^iflce   by  Abra 

bam,  ttS;  pamllels  to,  89-41. 
lau,  mother  of  Horns.   133;  a  virgin 

mother  8ST    represented  on  Egjp- 

tian  jnoDUiaentH  with   an   infant  n. 

her  arms,  BST;  she  is  styled    -Oui 

LmiSv.      Queen  of  Heaven,"  "Moth- 

erof  God,"d:c.,  W7. 
hland*  of  Utt  Bhattd,  11;  meaning  of, 

101.  6511,  360. 
hlaneU  of  tfu  Sea.  Western  countriM 

called  the,  by  the  Hebrews,  103. 
Itraet,  tbe  religion  of,  same  ae  the  Ilea- 

Ihcn,  lOT     08. 
lleUy,  efflgles  of  a  black  crucified  man, 

in,  197  ;   the  cro^s  tidored  in,  before 

Christian  era.  8M. 
Ixion,  bound  on  the  wbeel,  is  the  cru- 

ciflcd  Sun,  484. 
lidulxir,  the  Lion-killer  of  the  Babylo- 

ninti-s,  74  ;    the  founilutiou   fur  tbe 

Saln^on  and  ihc  HiTCulus  myths,  1U3; 

the  cuneiform  Inacdptions  speak  of. 
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J. 

Jo/oob^  his  yisioQ  of  the  ladder,  42;  ex- 
plained,  42,  104. 

Janui,  the  keys  of,  transferred  to  Pe- 
ter, 899. 

Japanesey  the  American  race  descended 
from  the  same  stock  as  the,  538. 

Jtuant  a  dangerous  child,  171;  brought 
up  by  Cheiron,  171 ;  the  same  name 
as  Jesus,  196. 

Jehawih,  the  name,  esteemed  sacred 
among  the  Egyptians,  48;  the  same 
as  Yha-ho,  48  ;  well  known  to  the 
Heathens,  49. 

JtihafoiUUc  writer,  the,  of  the  Pentateuch, 
98. 

Jemshid,  devoured  by  a  great  monster, 
18. 

JeruMlem,  Jews  taken  at  the  Ebionite 
sack  of,  were  sold  to  the  Grecians, 
103. 

JenuiSf  the,  in  China,  appalled  at  find- 
ing, in  that  country,  a  counterpart  to 
the  Virgin  of  Judea,  119. 

Jettis,  not  bom  of  a  Virgin  according 
to  the  Ebionites  or  Nazarenes,  134; 
the  day,  month  or  year  of  his  birth 
not  known,  869;  was  an  historical 
personage,  606  ;  no  clearly  defined 
traces  of.  in  history,  617;  his  person 
indistinct,  617;  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  "  Messiah,"  620  ;  a  native  of 
GaUlee,  620;  a  zealot,  622;  is  put  to 
death  by  the  Romans,  622;  not  cru- 
cified by  the  Jews,  624;  the  martyr- 
dom of,  has  been  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged, 627;  nothing  original  in  the 
teachings  of,  629. 

Jews,  the,  where  their  history  begins, 
54;  driven  out  of  Egypt,  62;  wor- 
shii)ed  Baal  and  Moloch,  108;  their 
religion  the  same  as  other  nations, 
108;  did  not  crucify  Jesus.  624. 

John,  the  same  name  as  Jonah,  83;  the 
gospel  according  to,  467;  Irenseus 
the  author  of,  458, 

John  the  Baptiet,  his  birth-day  is  on  the 
day  of  the  8umner  Solstice,  499. 

Jonah,  swallowed  by  a  big  fish,  77;  pa- 
rallels to,  78, 79;  the  meaning  of,  79; 
the  Sun  called,  80  ;  identified  with 
Dagon  and  Oannes,  82, 88;  the  aama 


as  John,  84;  the  myth  of,  explained, 
106. 

Jordan,  the  river,  considered  sacred, 
818. 

Josephfia,  does  not  speak  of  Jesus,  564; 

Joihua,  arrests  the  course  of  the  Sun, 
91;  parallel  to,  91. 

Jove,  the  Sous  of,  numerous,  125;  the 
Supreme  God,  126. 

Judea,  the  Virgin  of.  111 ;  a  counter- 
part to,  found  by  the  first  Christian 
missionaries  in  China,  119. 

Judaism,  its  doctrine  and  precepts,  by 
I.  M.  Wise,  referred  to,  627. 

Judge  of  the  Dead,  Jesus,  244;  Sons  of 
God,  244;  Buddha,  244;  Crishna, 
245 ;  Osiris,  246 ;  JSeacus,  246 ;  no  ex- 
amples of  Jesus  as,  in  early  Christian 
art,  246. 

Julitu  OoBsar  (see  Cieear). 

Juno,  the  "Queen  of  Heaven,"  888; 
was  represented  standing  on  the  cres- 
cent moon,  883;  considered  the  pro- 
tectress of  woman,  333;  often  repre- 
sented with  a  dove  on  her  head,  357; 
suspended  in  space,  486. 

Jupiter,  the  Supreme  €k>d  of  the  Pa- 
gans, 126;  a  statue  of,  in  St.  Peter's^ 
Rome,  897. 

Justin  Martjfr,  on  the  woric  of  the  Devil, 
124,  266. 

K. 

Kadmus,  king  of  Thebes,  124. 
Kaffirs,  the,  practice  circumcision,  86. 
Kansa,  attempts  the  life  of  Crishna, 

166;  is  a  personification  of  Night, 

481. 
Ke4in,  the,  appeared  at  the  birth  of 

Confucius,  121. 
Key,  the,  which  unlocks  the  door  to 

the  mystery,  441. 
Kniehahan,  the  Supreme  God  of  the 

Mayas  of  Yucatan,  180. 
Kings,  the,  of  Egypt  considered  divine, 

122. 
Kronos,  the  myth  of,  expUdned,  609. 
Kung'foo4sge  (see  Confucius). . 


Labarum,  the,  of  Constantine,  in* 
scribed  with  the  monogram  of 
08hria,86a 
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Ladder,  the,  of  Jacob,  48;  explained, 
42-47. 

Lama,  the,  of  Thibet,  considered  di- 
vine, 118;  the  high  priest  of  the  Tar- 
tars. 118;  the  Poi)e  of  Buddhism, 
118. 

Lamb,  the,  of  €kxi,  a  personification  of 
the  Sun,  492. 

Lamb,  the  oldest  representation  of 
Christ  Jesus  was  the  figure  of  a, 
202,603. 

Lamps,  feast  of,  892. 

LantJtu,  bom  ot  a  pure  spotless  Vir- 
gin, 248;  the  creator  of  the  world, 
2i8. 

Lao-Kiun,  bom  of  a  Virgin,  120;  be- 
lieved in  one  Ood,  120;  formed  the 
Tao-tfize,  or  sect  of  reason,  120. 

Lao-tse  (see  Lao-Eiim). 

Latona,  the  mother  of  Apollo,  125. 

Law^iur,  Moses  a,  59;  Bacchus  a, 
59;  Zoroaster  a,  59;  Minos  a,  60; 
Thoth  a,  60;  Ljcurgus  a,  61;  Apollo 
a,  61. 

Laeams,  raised  from  the  grave,  278. 

Leto,  a  personification  of  darkness, 
477. 

Libations,  common  among  all  nations 
of  antiquity,  817. 

Library,  the,  of  Alexandria,  488. 

Lights,  are  kept  burning  before  images 
in  Pagan  temples,  406. 

LHy,  the,  or  Lotus,  sacred  among  all 
Eastern  nations,  529;  put  into  the 
hands  of  all  "  Virgin  Mothers,"  829. 

Linga,  the,  and  Yoni,  adored  by  the 
Jews,  47;  the  symbol  under  which 
the  sun  was  worshiped,  47,  496. 

Logos,  the,  an  Egyptian  feature,  873; 
Apollo  called,  878;  Marduk  of  the 
Assyrians,  called,  874;  the,  of  Philo, 
874;  the,  of  John,  874;  identical,  874. 

Loretto,  the  Virgin  of,  888;  black  as  an 
Ethiopian,  888. 

Lotus,  the,  or  Lily,  sacred  among  all 
Eastem  nations,  829. 

Luke,  the  €k)spel  "  according"  to,  456. 

Lyeophron,  says    that   Hercules   was 

three  nights  in  the  belly  of  a  fish, 

78. 

M. 

Madonna,  the,  and  child,  worshiped 
by  all  nations  of  Antiquity,  826. 


Magi,  the  religion  of,  adopted  ^  j  the 

Jews,  109. 
Magie,  Jesus  learned,  in  Bgypt,  272. 
Magician,  Jesus  accused  of  being  a,. 

278. 
Mahabharata,  the,    quotations  from, 

415-417. 

Mahomet,  the  miracles  of,  269. 

Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  125;  the 
same  name  as  Mary,  882. 

Man,  the  Fall  of,  4;  parallels  to,  4-16; 
the  antiquity  of,  29. 

Manco  Capac,  a  god  of  the  Peruvians, 
180. 

Manes,  believed  himself  to  be  the 
"Christ,"  429;  the  word,  has  the 
meaning  of  "  Ck>mforter  "  or  "  Sav- 
iour," 429. 

Maneiho,  an  Egyptian  priest,  gives  an 
account  of  the  sojoura  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt,  53. 

Mamcheans,  the,  transferred  pure  souls 
to  the  Galaxy,  45;  their  doctrine  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  Jesus,  611. 

Manu,  quotations  from,  415. 

March  25th,  the  primitive  Easter  sol- 
emnized on,  225,  495;  celebrated 
throughout  the  ancient  world  in 
honor  of  the  ''Mother  of  God,"  835; 
appointed  to  the  honor  of  the  Chris* 
tahi  Virgin,  885. 

Maria,  the  name,  same  as  Mary,  882. 

Mark,  the  Gospel  according  to,  456. 

Matangi  girl,  the,  and  Ananda,  the 
disciple  of  Buddha,  294. 

Martianus  OapeUa,  his  ode  to  the  Sun, 
507. 

Martyr  ( Justin),  compares  Christianity 
with  Paganism,  124. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  111:  same 
name  as  Maya.  Maria,  &c.,  882; 
called  the  "  Mother  of  God,"  89a 

Masons'  Marks,  conspicuous  among 
Christian  symbols,  858. 

Mass,  the,  of  Good  Friday,  of  Pagan 
origin,  226. 

Mastodon,  the  remains  of,  found  in 
America,  19. 

Mathura,  the  birth-place  of  Crishna, 
113. 

Matthew,  the  "  Gospel  according  to,** 
455. 

May,  the  month  of,  dedicated  to  the 
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Heathen  Virgib  tf  others,  885;  is  now  I 
the  month  of  Mary,  885. 

Maya,  the  same  name  as  Mary,  882. 

Mayu9,  the,  of  Yucatan,  worship  a 
Virgin-bom  god,  180. 

May-pole,  the.  of  modems,  is  the  "Ash- 
era  "  of  the  ancients,  47;  an  emblem 
of  the  male  organ  of  generation,  47; 
the  Linga  of  the  Hindoos,  47. 

Mecca^  the  Mohammedans'  Jemsalem, 
296. 

Mediatar,  the  title  of,  applied  to  Virgin- 
born  gods  before  the  time  of  Jesus, 
195. 

Mdchuedek,  the  Kenite  King  of  Right- 
eousness, brougnt  out  bread  and  mne 
as  a  sign  or  symbol  of  worship,  807. 

Menander,  called  the  * '  Wonder  Work- 
er,*' performed  miracles,  266;  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  vae  Christ,  429. 

MnuUeante,  among  the  Buddhists  in 
China,  400-403. 

Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  122; 
considered  divine,  122. 

Menu,  Satyavrata  the  Serenth,  25. 

Mercury,  the  Son  of  Jupiter  aud  a  mor- 
tal mother,  125;  called  '*  God's  Mes- 
senger," 195. 

Meru  (Mount),  the  Hindoo  Paradise, 
out  of  which  went  four  rivers,  18. 

Meenahe,  many,  before  the  time  of  Je- 
sus, 196;  519,  521,  522. 

Metempsychosie,  or  transmigration  of 
souls,  42;  the  doctrine  taught  by  all 
the  Heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  48; 
by  the  Jews  and  Christians,  48. 

Mexicans,  the,  had  their  semi-lish  gods, 
83;  practiced  circumcision,  86;  com- 
pared with  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
world,  683. 

Mexico,  the  architecture  of,  compared 
with  that  of  the  old  world,  538. 

Miehabou,  a  godof  the  Algonquins,  131. 

Michael,  the  angel,  the  story  of,  bor- 
rowed from  Chaldean  sources,  109; 
fought  with  his  angels  against  the 
dragon,  886. 

MUetus,  the  crucified  god  of,  191. 

Miilennium,  doctrine  of  the,  289. 

Minos,  the  Lawgiver  of  the  Cretans,  60; 
receives  the  Laws  from  2^us,  60. 

MinuUue  Felix,  on  the  cracified  man, 
197. 


M9raele$,  the,  of  Jesus,  253;  of  Crishna, 
253;  of  Buddha,  254,  255;  of  Zoro- 
aster, 256;  Bochia,  256;  Homs,  256; 
Osiris,  256;  Serapis,  257;  Marduk, 
257;  Bacchus.  257;  .£sculapius.  257; 
Apoltonius.  261 ;  Simon  Magus,  264; 
Menander,  266;  Vespasian,  268, 

Miraculous  Conception,  the,  of,  Jesus, 
111;  parallels  to,  112-131. 

Mithras,  a  ' '  Mediator  between  God  and 
Man,"  104;  called  the  *' Saviour," 
and  the  *' Logos,"  194;  is  put  to 
death,  and  rises  again  to  life,  228;  a 
personification  of  the  Sun,  507. 

Mohammed  (see  Mahomet). 

Mdech,  the  god,  worshiped  by  the  Hea- 
then nations,  and  the  children  of  Is- 
rael. 108. 

Monad,  a,  in  the  Egyptian  Trinity,  878. 

Monasteries,  among  Heathen  nations, 
400. 

Monastidsm,  a  vast  and  powerful  insti- 
tution in  Buddhist  countries,  408. 

Monks,  were  common  among  Heathen 
nations  before  the  Christian  era,  400- 
404. 

Montanw,  believed  himself  an  Angel- 
Messiah,  428. 

Months,  the  twelve,  oompared  with  the 
Apostles.  600. 

Moon,  the,  was  personified  among  an- 
cient nations,  and  caDed  the  "  Queen 
of  Heaven,"  478. 

Moral  Sentiments,  the,  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, compared  with  those  froa 
Heathen  Bibles,  415. 

Mosaic  history,  the  so-called,  a  myth, 
17. 

Moses,  divides  the  Red  Sea,  50 ;  if 
thrown  into  the  Nile,  89. 

Mother,  the,  of  Gkxl,  worshiped  among 
the  ancients,  826. 

Mother  Night,  the  24th  of  December 
called,  865, 

Mother  of  the  Gods,  the,  Aditi  called, 
475. 

Mount  Meru,  the  Hindoo  paradise  on, 
18. 

Mummy,  a  cross  on  the  breast  of  an 
Egjrptian,  in  the  British  Museum, 
841. 

Muwoffites,  the,  worshiped  a  virgin  and 
child,  883;  worshiped  a  Trinity,  87a 
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JfyUtta,  the  goddeiB.  worshiped  by  the 

Hebrews,  108. 
Myrrha,  the  mother  of  Bacchus,  8S2; 

same  as  Mary,  882. 
Myth,  a,  the  theology  of  Christendom 

built  upon,  17. 
Mythology,  all  religions  founded  upon, 

568. 
Mythos,  the  ludversal,  605. 

N. 

Nganu,  the  Africans  of  Lake,  had  a 
similar  story  to  the  *'  Confusion  of 
Tongues."  86. 

NakM/iatiat,  the,  of  the  Indian  Zodiac, 
are  regarded  as  deities,  142. 

Nanda,  the  foster-father  of  Ciishna, 
158. 

Nared,  a  great  prophet  and  astrologer, 
148;  pointed  out  Crishna's  stars,  148. 

NoMarenM,  the.  saw  in  Jesus  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  man,  185. 

NebuchadanoMar,  repaired  the  tower  of 
Babel;  85. 

JSherama/ncer,  Jesus  represented  as  a, 
278. 

NehuMh-tan,  the  Sun  worshiped  under 
the  name  of,  491. 

ISTnth,  the  mother  of  Osiris,  864; 
called  the  •*  Holy  Virgin,"  864;  the 
"Mother  of  the  Qods,"  and 
"Mother  of  the  Sun,"  476;  a  per- 
aoniflcation  of  the  dawn,  476. 

Hepaul,  the  crucified  God  found  in, 
187. 

Nicaragua,  the  inhabitants  of,  called 
their  principal  God  Thomathoyo, 
180. 

Iftee,  the  Council  of,  881;  anathemat- 
ized those  who  say  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not, 
881. 

yUe,  the  temples  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  dedicated  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  122;  a  sacred  river,  818. 

Nimrod,  built  the  tower  of  Babel,  84. 

Mnevah,  Jonab  goes  to,  81;  cylinders 
discovered  on  the  site  of,  contained 
the  legend  of  the  flood,  101. 

Nipa/raga,  the  Supreme  Creator  of  the 
Endes  of  California,  181. 

Ni»an,  the  augel,  borrowed  from  the 
Chaldeans.  109. 


Koah,  the  ark  of,  110 

Nod,  Christmas  in  French  called,  865. 
Nut,  a  personification  of  Heaven,  477. 
Nuter  Nutra,  the,  of  the  ]Qgy}ptians, 

corresponds   to     the    Hebrew    £1- 

Shaddai,  49. 

O. 

Oannes,  Chaldean  fish-god,  83;  the 
same  as  Jonah,  88. 

Odin,  the  Supreme  God  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, 479;  a  personification  of 
the  Heavens,  479. 

(EdipuH,  the  history  of,  resembles  that 
of  Samson  and  Hercules,  72;  tears 
out  his  eyes.  72;  is  a  dangerous 
child,  170;  cheered  in  his  last  hours 
by  Antigona,  498;  a  personification 
of  the  Sun,  498. 

Offerings  (Votive)  made  to  the  Heathen 
deities.  259. 

Olympus,  the,  of  the  Pagans,  restored, 
898. 

0.  M.,  or  A.  U.  M.,tL  sacred  name 
among  the  Hindoos,  872;  an  emblem 
of  the  Trinity,  852. 

Omphale,  the  amours  of  Hercules  with, 
71. 

One,  the  myths  of  the  crucified  gods 
melt  into,  492. 

One  Ood,  worshiped  by  the  ancestors  of 
our  race,  884. 

Only  Begotten  Sons,  conmion  before  the 
Christian  era,  193. 

Oori,  Prof.,  on  the  sacred  laws  of 
ancient  nations,  61. 

Ophites,  the,  worshiped  serpents  as 
emblems  of  Christ,  855. 

Orders,  religious,  among  all  nations  of 
antiquity,  40(M04. 

Oripen,  declared  the  story  of  creation 
and  fall  of  man  to  be  allegorical, 
100. 

Original  Shi,  the  doctrine  of,  of  great 
antiquity,  184;  the  Indians  no  stran- 
gers to,  189. 

Ormued,  the  Supreme  Gkxl  of  the  Per- 
sians, 7;  divided  the  work  of  crea- 
tion into  six  parts,  7. 

Orontes,  the  river,  divided  by  Bacchus, 
51. 

Osiris,  confined  in  a  chest  and  thrown 
into   the    Nile,    90;   a  Virgin-bora 
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€k)d.  190;  suffem  death,  190;  rose  I 
from  the  dead,  222;  the  judge  of  the 
dead,  246;  performed  miracles,  206; 
the  worship  of,  of  great  antiquity, 
452;  a  personification  of  Uie  Son, 
484. 

Oude,  the  crucified  God   Bal-li   wor- 
shiped at,  188. 

Ovid,  describes  the  doctrine  of   Me- 
tempsychosis, 48. 


P. 


Fagan  Beligion,  the,  adopted  by  the 
Ciiristians,  884;  was  typical  of  Chris- 
tianity, 601. 

Pan,  had  a  flute  of  seven  pipes,  81. 

Pcmdora,  the  first  woman,  in  Grecian 
mythology,  10. 

ParUheon,  the,  a  niche  always  ready 
in,  of  the  ancients,  for  a  new  divin- 
ity. 126. 

AiraeM,  Simon  Magiis  claimed  to  be 
the,  164. 

AiradMa,  all  nations  believed  in  a,  888, 
890. 

FarKdB,  the,  direct  descendants  of  the 
Persians,  26;  say  that  man  was  once 
destroyed  by  a  deluge,  25. 

Pa/mau%Ls,  Mount,  the  ark  of  Deuca- 
lion rested  on,  26. 

B&rthen&9^  the,  at  Atheas,  sacred  to 
Minerva,  838. 

Piutover,  the,  celebrated  by  the  Jews 
on  the  same  day  that  the  Heathens 
celebrated  the  resurrections  of  their 
Gods,  226;  the  Jews  used  eggs  in  the 
featft  of,  228. 

PBUriarchi,  the,  all  stories  of,  unhis- 
torical,  54. 

Paul,  St.,  a  minister  of  the  Gk>spel 
whicli  had  been  preached  to  every 
creature  under  heaven,  514. 

Peniateweh,  the,  never  ascribed  to 
Moses  in  the  inscriptions  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  92;  ascribed  to  Moses 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  92; 
origin  of,  98,  96. 

Perictione,  a  Virgin  mother,  127. 

Ptfmm,  shut  up  in  a  chest,  and  cast 
into  the  sea,  89;  the  son  of  Jupiter 
by  the  Virgin  Danae,  124;  a  temple 


eMeted  to  Idm  in  Atblttft,  124;  a 
dangerous  child,  16 i. 

PsniA,  pf^-Ciiristian  crosses  found  in, 
848,844. 

Perm'cms,  the,  denominate  the  first  man 
Adama,  7;  had  a  legend  of  creation 
corresponding  with  the  Hebrew,  8; 
had  a  legend  of  the  wur  in  heaven, 
887. 

Peru,  crosses  found  in,  849;  worship  of 
a  Trinity  found  in,  878. 

Peruvians,  the,  adored  the  cross,  849; 
worshiped  a  Trinity,  878. 

Peter,  St.,  has  the  keys  of  Janus,  899. 

Phallic  tree,  the,  is  introduced  into  the 
narrative  in  Genesis,  47. 

PkalUc  worship,  the  story  of  Jacob  set- 
ting up  a  pillar  alludes  to,  46;  prac- 
ticed by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  46, 
47. 

PTiaUic  Emblems,  in  Christian  churches, 
858. 

Phallus,  the,  a  "  Hermes,"  set  up  on  the 
road-side,  was  the  symbol  of,  46. 

Pamphylian  Sea,  the,  divided  by  Alex- 
ander, 55. 

Pharaoh,  his  dreams,  88;  parallel  to, 
89. 

Phenieian  deity,  the  principal,  was  El, 
484. 

Philo,  considered  the  fictions  of  Gene- 
sis allegories.  100 ;  says  nothing  about 
Jesus,  or  the  Christians,  664. 

PhUosapJiers,  the,  of  ancient  Greece, 
called  Christians,  409. 

Philosophy,  the  Christian  religion  called 
a,  667. 

Phmdrus,  the  river,  dried  up  by  Ids,  55. 

Phoenicians,  the,  offered  the  fairest  of 
their  children  to  the  gods,  41. 

Phoenix,  the,  lived  600  years,  426. 

Phrygians,  the,  won^ped  the  god 
Atys,  190. 

Pilate,  pillaged  the  temple  treasury, 
521;  crucified  Jesus,  526. 

Pillars  of  Hercules,  the,  79. 

Pious  Frauds,  281. 

Pisces,  the  sign  of,  applied  to  Christ  J»- 
sua.  355-504. 

Plato,  believed  to  have  been  the  son  of 
a  pure  virgin,  127. 

Platonists,  the,  believed  in  a  Trinity, 
875. 
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Pble,  or  POlar,  a,  worshiped  by  the  an- 
cients. 46,  47. 

Mynesian  Mythology,  in,  a  fish  if  em- 
blematic of  the  earth,  80. 

P&rUiu$  POate  (see  Pilate). 

Poo-ta^a,  the  name  of  a  Buddhist  mo 
nastery  found  in  China,  401. 

Pope,  the,  thrusts  out  his  foot  to  l)e 
kitted  as  the  Roman  Emperors  were 
in  the  habit  of  doing.  400. 

Portuguese,  the,  call  the  mountain  in 
GeyloD,  Peco  d'  Adama,  ^8. 

P&rus,  the  troops  of.  carried  on  their 
standards  the  figure  of  a  man,  198. 

Prayers,  for  the  dead,  made  by  Budd- 
hist priests.  401. 

Prie^,  the  Buddhist,  have  fasting, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  holy  water,  ro- 
saries of  beads,  the  worship  of  relics, 
and  a  monastic  habit  resembling  the 
Franciscans,  401. 

PriesUuei,  among  the  ancients,  similar 
to  the  modem  nuns,  408,  404. 

PrmewU  male,  the,  offered  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  the  gods,  181. 

PrithM,  the  Earth  worshiped  under 
the  name  of,  by  the  Hindoos,  477. 

Prometheus,  a  deity  who  united  the  di- 
vine aud  human  nature  in  one  per- 
son, 124;  a  crucified  Saviour,  192; 
an  earthquake  happened  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of,  207;  the  story  of  the 
crucifixion  of,  allegorical,  484;  a  title 
of  the  Sun,  484. 

Prophet,  the,  of  the  Beatitudes,  does 
but  repeat  the  words  of  others,  626. 

Protogenia,  mother  of  .Athlius,  126. 

PtoUmy  (Soter),  believed  to  have  been 
of  divine  origin,  127. 

Puranas,  the,  451. 

Purgatory,  the  doctrine  of,  of  pre- 
Christian  origin,  889. 

Purim,  the  feast  of,  44;  the  book  of 
Esther  written  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
scribing, 44. 

Pyrrha,  the  wife  of  Deucalion,  26;  was 
saved  from  the  Deluge  by  entering 
an  ark  with  her  husband,  26. 

PytJuigoras,  taught  that  souls  dwelt  in 
the  Galaxy,  45;  had  divine  honors 
paid  to  him,  128;  his  mother  impreg- 
nated through  a  spectre,  128. 


Quitaaicoatie,  the  Vlrgin-bom  Saviour, 
129;  was  tempted  and  fasted,  178; 
was  crucified,  199;  rose  from  the 
dead,  226;  will  come  again,  289;  is  a 
personification  of  the  Sun,  489. 

Queen  of  Heaven,  the.  was  worshiped 
by  all  nations  of  antiquity  before 
the  Christian  era,  826-386. 

Quirinius,  a  name  of  Romulus,  126; 
educated  among  shepherds,  208;  torn 
to  pieces  at  his  death,  208;  ascended 
into  heaven,  208;  the  Stm  darkened 
at  his  death,  208. 

R 

Bd,  the  Egyptian  God,  bom  from  the 
side  of  his  mothe.,  122. 

Baam^sees,  king  of  Egypt,  128;  means 
"Son of  the  Sun,"  128. 

BaNris,  the,  taught  the  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  Scripttire,  100;  per- 
formed miracles,  267;  taught  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  876. 

Rakthasas,  the,  of  our  Aryan  ancestors, 
the  originals  of  all  giants,  ogres  or 
demons,  19;  are  personifications  of 
the  dark  clouds,  19;  fought  despe- 
rate battles  with  Indrea,  and  his 
sphrits  of  light,  887. 

Bam  or  Lamb,  the,  used  as  aaymbol  of 
Christ  Jesus,  202;  a  aymbol  of  the 
Sun,  508,  601 

Bama,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  148; 
a  star  at  his  birth,  148;  is  hailed  by 
aged  saints,  162. 

Baifme,  a  Mexican  festival  held  in  the 
month  of.  answering  to  our  Christ- 
mas celebration,  806. 

Bays  of  glory,  surround  the  heads  of 
all  the  Gods,  606. 

Beal  Presence,  the,  in  the  Bacharist, 
borrowed  from  Paganism,  806-812. 

Bed- Riding-Hood,  the  story  of,  ex- 
plained, 80. 

Bed  Sea,  the,  divided  by  Moeea,  60; 
divided  by  Bacchus,  61. 

Religion,  the,  of  Paganism,  compared 
with  Christianity,  884. 

BeligioHS,  the,  of  all  nations,  formerij 
a  worship  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  elements.  644. 
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Bmtrr^eUofi,  the,  of  Jesoi,  215;  paral- 
lels to,  216,  220. 

EhM-SyMa,  the  Yirgin  mother  of 
Romulus,  126. 

Hken,  divided  by  the  command  of 
Bacchus,  51. 

Bioer$  (sacred),  818. 

Bcmtaru,  the,  deified  their  emperors, 
125. 

Borne,  the  Pantheon  of,  dedicated  to 
"Jove  and  all  the  Gkxis,"  and  recon- 
secrated to  "  the  Mother  of  Gk>d  and 
all  the8ainto,"896. 

BomtUiis,  son  of  the  Virgin  Rhea-Syl- 
via,  126;  called  Quirinius,  126;  a 
dancrerous  child.  172;  put  to  death, 
208;  the  sun  darkened  at  time  of  his 
death.  208. 

Rotary,  the  Buddhist  priests  count 
their  prayers  with  a,  401 ;  found  on 
an  ancient  medal  of  the  Phenicians, 
504. 

Rom,  the,  of  Sharon,  Jeans  called,  487. 

Rod-oruekms,  the,  Jewel  of,  a  crucified 
rose,  487. 

Rufflnus,  the  "Apostles'  creed"  first 
known  in  the  days  of,  886. 

Ruma,  adherents  of  the  old  religion  of, 
persecuted,  444. 


& 


Sabbath,  the,  kept  holy  by  the  ancients, 


Sacrament,  the,  of  the  Lord's  Supper 

instituted  many  centuries  before  the 

Christian  era,  805-^12. 
Sacred  Books,  among  heathen  nations, 

61. 
Saored  Heart,    the,  a  great  mystery 

among  the  ancients,  404. 
Sacrifloee,  or  offerings  to  the  €k>d8,  at 

one  time,  almost  universal,  40,  41; 

human,  for  atonement,  was  general, 

182. 
Saints,  the,   of    the    Christians,    are 

Pagan  Gods  worshiped  under  other 

names,  898,  899. 
Saie,  the  "Feast  of  Lamps,'* held  at, 

892. 
Saktideva,  swallowed  by  a  fish    and 

came  out  unhurt,  77 
Sakya-Muni,  a  name  of  Buddha,  800. 


Salwahana,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Comoriu  worshiped  a  Virgin- 
born  Saviour  called,  118,  119. 

Salvation,  from  the  death  of  another, 
of  great  antiquity,  181 ;  by  faith,  ex- 
isted among  the  Hindoos,  184. 

S(Mnma>el,  the  proper  name  of  Satan  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud,  886. 

Samothraeian  mysteries,  in  the,  Heav- 
en and  Earth  were  worshiped,  479. 

Samson,  his  exploits,  62-66;  compared 
with  Hercules,  66-76;  a  solar  god, 
71-78. 

Satan,  the  proper  name  of,  is  Sammael, 
886 ;  a  personification  of  storm-clouds 
and  darkness,  482. 

Saturday,  or  the  seventh  day,  kept 
holy  by  the  ancients,  898. 

Saturn,  worshiped  by  the  ancients,  898, 

Saturnalia,  the,  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
865. 

Satycufrata,  saved  from  the  deluge  in 
an  ark,  according  to  the  Hindoo  leg- 
end, 24,25. 

Seanddnapians,  the,  worshiped  a  "Be- 
nificent  Saviour,"  called  Baldur,  129; 
the  heaven  of,  described,  890;  con- 
secrated one  day  in  the  week  to  Odin« 
898 ;  worshiped  Frey,  the  deity  of  the 
Sun,  489. 

Sonptures,  the,  of  the  Essenes,  the 
grotmd-work  of  the  gospels,  448-460. 

Seb,  a  personification  of  the  Earth,  477. 

Seoond  Coming,  the,  of  Jesus,  288; 
of  Vishnu,  286;  of  Buddha,  287;  of 
Bacchus,  288;  of  Ealewipeog,  288; 
of  Arthur,  288;  of  Quetzalcoatle,  289. 

Seed  of  the  Woman,  the,  bruised  the 
head  of  the  Serpent,  according  to  the 
mythology  of  all  nations,  482. 

Semele,  the  mother  of  Baechus,  124. 

Semi-ramis,  the  Supreme  Dove  cruci- 
fied, 486. 

Senators,  the  Cardinals  of  Roman  Chris- 
tianity wear  the  robes  once  worn  by 
Romans,  400. 

Serapis,  the  god,  worshiped  in  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  842;  a  cross  found  In 
the  temple  of,  842. 

Serpent,  the,  seduced  the  first  woman, 
8;  in  Eden,  an  Aryan  story,  99;  an 
emblem  of  Christ  Jesus,  355;  Moses 
set  up,  as  an  object  of  worship,  865; 
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wonAdped  hj  the  (Biristlaiifl,  866; 

«ymboMz6d  the  Sun,  490;  called  the 

Word,  or  Divine  Wisdom,  400. 
/Smen,  the  number,  sacred  among  all 

nations  of  antiquity,  81. 
8g9entMay,  the,  kept  sacred  by  the 

ancients,  892,  898. 
8evefUy4%oo,  Confucius  had,  disciples, 

121. 
**8kam»^m/*  the  Sun  in  Arabic,  78. 
Bkanm,  the  Rose  of,  Jesus  oiUled,  488. 
BhepherdM,  the  infant  Jesus  worshiped 

by.  160. 
8hioo4eSng,  the,  a  sacred  book  of  the 

Chinese,  96;  speaks  of  the  deluge,  26. 
Siameie,  the,  had  a  Tirgln-born  god, 

118. 
86mon  Magui,  beliered  to  be  a  god,  129; 

his  lecture  placed  among  the  gods 

In  Rome,  129;  professed  to  be  the 

•'Word  of  God;"  the  "Paraclete," 

or    "Comforter,"  164;    performed 

great  miracles,  126. 
dii^Beturer,  the,  Bacchus  called,  198. 
i6K»,  Original,  the  doctrine  of,  belieyed 

in  by  Heathen  nations,  181,  184. 
Ska,  the  third  god  in  the  Hindoo  Trin- 
ity, 869;  the  Hindoos  held  a  festival 

in  honor  of,  892. 
SkyUa  deUv&n  Nisos  into  the  power  of 

his  enemies,  72;  a  Solar  Myth,  72. 
Skvughttr,  the,  of  the  innocents  at  the 

time  of  Jesus,  166;  parallels  to,  166- 

172. 
8oehiq%uMl,  mother  of  Quetzalcoatle, 

129;  aVirgin  Mother,  129;  called  the 

"Queen of  Heaven,"  129. 
iSMTolM,  visited  at  his  birth  by  Wise 

Men,  and  presented  with  gifts,  162. 
Bol,  crucified  in  the  heavens,  484. 
Soma,  a  god  of  the  Hindoos,  806;  gave 

his  body  and  blood  to  man,  806. 
Somm&na  Cadam  (see  Codom). 
Son  of  a  Star  (see  Bar-Cochba). 
Bon  of  €M,  the  Heathen  worshiped  a 

mediating  deity  who  had  the  title  of, 

111-129. 
Son  of  the  Sun,  the  name  Baam-ses 

means,  128. 
"8on$  of  Hea/oon,**  the  virgin-bom  men 

of  China  called,  122. 
Song,  the,  of  the  Heavenly  Host,  147; 

paraUels  to,  148-160. 


Soul,  the,  inHDoitalhy  of,  beilswd  In 
by  nations  of  antiqvty,  886. 

Sotiotik,  the  viigin-bom  Meadah,  146: 
yet  to  come,  146. 

SpoM,  crucifixion  in,  488. 

Spanish  monks,  the  first,  who  went  to 
Mexico  were  surprised  to  find  the 
crucifix  there,  198. 

Spirit,  the  Hebrew  word  for,  of  femi- 
nine gender,  184. 

Siandfvrds,  the,  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
were  crosses  gilt  and  beautiful,  845. 

Star,  the,  of  Bethlehem,  140;  paraUels 
to,  142-146. 

Staurobates,  the  King  by  whom  Semi- 
ramis  was  overpowered,  486. 

Stone  piUars,  set  up  by  the  Hebrews 
were  emblems  of  the  PhaUus,  46. 

''Strong  Rama,*'  the,  of  the  Hindoos,  a 
counterpart  of  Samson,  78. 

Suddluhdana,  the  dreams  of,  ooii^>aied 
with  Pharaoh's  two  dreams,  88. 

Sun,  the,  nearly  all  the  Pagan  deities 
were  personifications  of,  467;  Christ 
Jesus  said  to  have  been  bom  on  the 
birth-day  of,  478;  Christ  Jesus  a  per- 
sonification of,  500;  universally  wor- 
shiped, 607. 

Sun-day,  a  pagan  holiday  adopted  by 
the  Christians,  894-896. 

Sun-gods,  Samson  and  Hercules  are, 
71-78. 

Swurm^,  the,  added  lo  the  histories  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Buddha,  Cjrros, 
Alexandria  and  others,  606. 

Sweden,  the  famous  temple  at  Upsal  in, 
dedicated  to  a  triune  deity,  877. 

/%mMibal,  the  history  of  the  gods,  466. 

SgnopOo  Chepeis,  the  discrepancies  be- 
tweea  the  fourth  and  the,  numeioos» 
467. 


T. 


TaoUus,  the  alluaion  to  Jesus  in,  a  for- 
gery. 

Tables  of  Stone,  the,  of  Moses,  68;  of 
Bacchus,  69. 

Talmud,  the  books  containing  Jewish 
tradition,  95;  in  the,  Jesus  is  called 
the  "hanged  one,"  516. 

Tammut,  the  Saviour,  after  brtng  put 
to  death,  rose  fpon  the  dead,  217; 


wonhipod  in  the  tempto  of  Iha  Loid 

at  Jenualeniv  S83. 
'Bamga4ang€k,  the  "Thiee  in  One,  and 

One  in  Three/'  or  the  Trinity  oC  lihe 

ancient  Peruvians.  876i 
Tdto,  the  *'0Be  god"  eupveiiie,  wor- 
shiped by  Lao-Kiuo,  the  Chinese 

snge,  190. 
TaoUe,   the,  or   ''Sect  o£  Beason/' 

formed  by  Lao-Kuhiv  IdOi 
Tau,  the  cross,  worshiped  by  theJ^gyp- 

tiiiiM,84^ 
TbnpJM,  all  the  oldest,  w«r#iii  catw, 


ApNyvtaAkmv  that  of  Jeni^  1/ZS;  of  Budd- 
ha, 176;  of  Zoroaster,  m;  of  Qnet- 
salcoaUe,  177;  meaning  of,  482. 

Templm,  Pagan,  choiiged  into  Christian 
churdies,  896,  897. 

Tm  Comin€mdfn9nl9,  the,  of  Mdses,  09; 
of^B^ddhs,  09. 

Ten,  the.  Zodiac  god^  of  the  Chaldeans, 
103: 

nnUi,  the,  Xisuthrus,  King  of  the 
Chaldeans,  28;  Ifoah,  patriarch,  23. 

ntcatlipoea,  the  Bapreme  God  of  the 
Mexicans,  80. 

TukrnierU,  the  New,  written  many 
yean  later  than  generally  supposed, 
419k, 

nerapeutm,  tile,  and*  Bssene^tlie  same. 


Thar,  a  ScandinaTian  god,  76;  consid- 
ered the  '' Defender"  and  "Ayenger," 
7ff  (1  thtsiteottioft  of'  te  Northern  nii^ 
tions,  76;  the  Sun  penonifledi,  76; 
oompsnd  ndtJk  Dttfid^  90,  91;  the 
aotoftOdin,  1091 

Tkoih,  the  deity  itsdf,  q^eaks  and  re- 
yieils  to  his  oleet  among  men  the  wtti 
of  Qod,  60. 

7/WM»  the  religion  of,  similmr  to  Chris* 
tianitiy,  400. 

Thr$$,  Si  saored  number  among  all  aa- 
tions  of  antiquity,  868-878. 

ThurmUi^,  sacved  to  the  BcandhiaTiaa 
god,  Thor,  82. 

Hftsf.  the  religion  of,  similar  to  Bomaa 
Christianity,  400. 

Tien,  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Power 
among  the  ChiBeie»  476i 

Itefw,  tb»»  stragglBdj  against  Jupiter, 
888. 


Tbmftf,  the,  of  persons  who  never  lived 
iA  the  flesh  were  to  be  seen  at  difliR' 
ent  places,  510. 

T&wr,  the.  of  Babel,  88  ;  parallels  te^ 
85-87;  story  of,  borrowed  from  Chal- 
dean sources,  102  ;  nowhere  aJUuded 
to  outside  of  Genesi;?,  108. 

Trantumgralian  of  SouU,  the,  represent- 
ed on  Egyptian  sculptures,  45;  taught 
by  all  nations  of  antiquity,  42-4Jk 

TVamtibttantiaition,  the  Ueathea  doo- 
trine  of,  became  a  tenet  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  818,  814. 

2V00,  the,.o£  Knowledge,  2, 8;  parallels 
to,  8-16;  a  Phallic  tree,  101 ;  Zoroas- 
ten  hung  upon  the,  196. 

TrrfaU,,  the,  a  sacred  plant  among  the 
Druids  of  IkUain,  858. 

Triim^rti,  the,  of  the  Hindoos,  889;  the 
same  «B  the  Christian  Trinity,  889, 
370. 

Trinity,  the,  doctrine  of,  the  most  mys- 
teriuous  of.tbe  Christian  churoh,  866; 
adored)  by  the  Brahmins  of  India, 
8694  tha  inbabiumu  of  China,  and 
Japan,  871;  the  %yptiana.  878;  and 
Quuiy^  othficnationa  of  antiq^ty,  87Bh 
878;  can  be  explained  by  alh^ory 
only,  561. 
;  ZMctf,  the  number  which,  applies  to 
thai  twelvA  rigns  of  the  Zodiac*  to  be 
f oimd  in  all  religions  of  antiquity, 
'•     496. 

ZVflMi#,,tbeiMe](ican  ]&Fe  the  ouithar  ok 

Type$  of  Chrial  Jeans,  Crishna,  Budd- 
ha, Baitchos,  H«rcule8,  Adonis,  Osii 
ris^  B[orus»  te.,  all  of  them  wece, 
408  ;  all  Uie  suD-gpda  of  fUgpohim 
were,  500. 

Typhon,  the  destroying  principle  in  the 
Egyptian  Trinity,  corresponding  to 
th^SiM  of  thfrHindooa^  661. 

U. 

Upright  Emblem,  the,  or  the  "Aahera," 
stood  in  the  tample  at  Jeraaaltom,  47. 

Uriel,  the  angel;  borrowed  from  Chal- 
dean sonrces,  109i 

Utihoi,  the  flame-red  chariot  of,  com* 
pared  to  the  flery  diariol  of  BUJah^ 
90. 

XMhala,  the  ishmd  of,  7S. 


INDSX. 


V. 

VaierUins,  8L,  fonnerlj  the  Scandinap 
Yian  god  YilA,  889. 

VaihaUa,  the  Scandinayian  Paradise, 
890. 

VatudecOt  a  name  of  CriBhna,  114. 

VkUu,  the,  antiquity  of,  450. 

VMe  Poems,  the,  show  the  origin  and 
growth  of  Greek  and  Teutonic  my- 
thology, 468. 

Venui,  the  Dove  was  sacred  to  the  god- 
dess, 857. 

Vernal  equinox,  the,  festivals  held  at  the 
time  of,  by  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
892. 

Vespaeian,  the  Miracles  of,  968,  269. 

Veital  Virgins,  the,  were  bound  by  a 
solemn  vow  to  preserve  their  chasti- 
ty for  a  space  of  thirty  years,  408. 

Vicar  of  God  on  Earth,  the  Grand  La- 
ma of  the  Tartars  considered  to  be 
the,  118. 

VHa,  the  god,  of  the  Scandinavians, 
changed  to  St.  Valentine,  899. 

Virgin,  the  worship  of  a,  before  the 
Christian  era,  826. 

Virgo,  the,  of  the  Zodiac  personified  as 
a  Virgin  Mother. 

Vishnu,  appeared  as  a  fish,  at  the  time 
of  the  Deluge,  25;  the  mediating  or 
preserving  God  in  the  Hindoo  Trini- 
ty, 869. 

Votan,  of  Guatemala,  180. 

Votioe  offerings,  given  by  the  Heathen 
to  their  gods,  and  now  practiced  by 
the  Christians,  258,  259. 

Votes  of  Chastity,  taken  hy  the  males 
and  females  who  entered  Pagan  mo- 
nasteries, 402,  408. 

W. 

War  in  Heaven,  the,  believed  in  by  the 
principal  nations  of  antiquity,  868. 

Wasi,  the  priest  and  law-giver  of  the 
Cherokces,  180. 

Water,  purification  from  sin  by,  a  Pa- 
gan ceremony,  317-828. 

Wednesday,  Woden's  or  Odin's  day, 
898. 

Welsh,  the,  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  during  eclipses,  ran  about 
beating  kettles  and  pans,  586. 


West,  the  sun-gods  die  in  the* 

Wisdom,  Ganesa  the  god  of,  117. 

Wise  Men,  worshiped  the  infant  Jesui, 
150;  worshiped  the  infant  Criahna, 
151 ;  worshiped  the  infant  Buddha, 
151;  and  others,  151,  152. 

WiUoba,  the  god,  crucified,  185. 

Wodin,  or  Odin,  the  supreme  god  of 
the  Scandinavians,  398. 

Wolf,  the,  an  emblem  of  the  Destroy- 
ing power,  80. 

Word,  or  Logos,  the,  of  John's  Gkwpel. 
of  Pagan  origin,  874. 

World,  the,  destroy  by  a  deluge,  when- 
ever all  the  planets  met  in  the  sign 
of  Capricorn,  108. 


Xaea,  bom  of  a  Virgin,  119. 

Xdhua,  one  of  the  seven  giants  rescued 
from  the  fiood,  87. 

Xerxes,  the  god  of,  is  the  devU  of  to- 
day, 891 ;  the  Zend-avesta  older  than 
the  inscriptions  of,  452. 

Xisuthrus,  Uie  deluge  happened  in  the 
days  of,  22 ;  was  the  tenth  King  of 
the  Chaldean;^,  28;  had  three  sons, 
28;  was  translated  to  heaven,  90. 

X-P,  the,  was  formerly  a  monogram  of 
the  figyptian  Saviour  Osiris,  but  now 
the  monogram  of  Christ  Jesus,  850. 

Y. 

Tadu,  Vishna  became  incarnate  in  the 
House  of,  118. 

Too,  or  Jao,  a  sacred  name,  49. 

Jan-hwuy,  the  favorite  diadples  of 
Confucius,  121. 

Tar,  the  angel,  borrowed  from  Chal 
dean  sources,  109. 

Fen-she,  the  mother  of  Confucius,  121. 

T-ha-ho,  a  name  esteemed  sacred  among 
the  Egyptians,  48;  the  same  as  Jeho- 
vah, 48. 

Temia,  the  name  Jesus  is  pronounced 
in  Hebrew,  196. 

Foni,  the,  attached  to  the  head  of  the 
crucified  Crishna,  185;  symbolized 
nature,  496. 

FMr,  the  term  (Creator)  first  brought 
into  use  by  the  pnq;»hets  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, 99. 
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Tu,  a  Tirgiii-born  Chinese  sage,  130. 
Fueatan,  the  MayM  of,  worshiped  a 

viigin-bom  god,  180;  crosses  found 

in,  201. 
Tide,  the  old  name  for  Christmas,  865. 
Ffifiifu^  the  riyer,  divided  hj  Crishna, 

57. 


Zama,  the  only-hegotton  Son  of  the  Su- 
preme God,  according  to  the  Mayas 
of  Yucatan,  180. 

2Saralhruitra  (see  Zoroaster). 

Zend'Aveita,  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Porsecs,  7;  signifies  the  "Liying 
Word;"  59;  older  than  the  cuneifonn 
inscriptiona  of  Cyrus,  452. 

Ziphyrinui,  the  truth  oorruptad  by, 

itt. 


Zeru-ak&rens,  the  Supreme  God  of  the 
Persians,  245. 

Zeru^Mbd,  supposed  to  be  the  Messiah, 
482. 

Zeurpaier,  the  Dyans-pitar  of  Asia,  be- 
came the,  of  the  Greeks,  477. 

Zeus,  the  Supreme  €k>d  of  the  Greeks, 
477;  yisited  Danaein  a  golden  show- 
er, 481. 

Zame,  a  supernatural  being  worshiped 
in  Brazil,  130. 

Zoroiut&r,  the  Law-giver  of  the  Per- 
sians, 59;  receives  the  "  Book  of  the 
Law  "  from  Ormuzd,  59;  the  Son  of 
Ormuzd,  128  ;  a  dangerous  child, 
169;  a  "Divine Messenger/*  194;  the 
"First-born  of  the  Eternal  One," 
195;  performed  miractoi,  256;  the 
religion  of  the  Pertimnfl  estahUahed 
kj»401. 


ROME  OR  REASON. 

A  Hemolp  of  ehristian  and  Zztra-Christian  Zzperienoe. 

BY  NATHANIEL  RAMSAY  WATERS. 
Ib^tm  ClotJi«  t9]iip»,  S5S  vp. Postpaid,.  $1. 


A  YSBY  critical  analysia  oi  bolh  happiness  offered  a  dirine  sacrifice  to 

Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  from  it?    This  known  world   of  oars  so 

the  vantage  ground  of  an  intimate  founds  in  mora)  foulness^  as  well  as 

personal  experience  with  the  two  sys-  in  physical  suffering  of  manifestly 

iems.    The  writer,  it  appears,  Ib  de-  Impeccable  beings,  such  as  little  m- 

termined  to  nothing  extenuate  nor  fania  and  irrational  animals^  that  it 

set  down  aught  in  malice.    Hie  anal-  negatiTes  from  the  first  your  antluo- 

Ysis  of  the  Protestant  principle  wij[l  ponoiphic  theory  of  Cfreation   and 

ba  new  to  some  Protestants^  aa  will  ProViaenoe;  which  iaan  apoiheosiaol 

bi<«   philosophy    of   Catholicism   to  human  imperfection, 

loany   Catholids.    Besides   the  yetj  ^  unverifiable  hypothesis  of  a «- 

I^'**.'*?i?^w'',y^''^^*'*^'tf*'  firmed  TroriAenct,  w^ich,  however 

5^rt  of  the  book  it  coat^a  notas,  ligreeabla  it  may  be  U)  the  fancy,  has 

I^i^ofcorre^ondence  andancseay  ibaupport  in  iobameason:   fifths 

^i^^  *\*  ps^*aking  of  the  as^lrtical  i;nle  of  ProTidence  tn  the  present  M^ 

and  deeply  earnest  spintwhick  a|^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ipj^i^jice,  there  U  no  reasoii 

pears  in  it  from  the  Urst   The  plan  of  ^^  believe  that  a  future  life  under  the 


port  is  set  lorth 


igiyongiaa^wpur.  g^^^^  iprovidence  wU!  be  differently 

iw  ..^  w  1  ♦v*®"'^!?^  oiibred;.  so  aa  to  ba  Juat  and  happy  : 

^I'^^JiJ^'O^^C  u^^^u  ^^^S^  «»d  ifl2h«  Older  of  the  preswitUlale 

rtflioeritfwiA  which  thawholei^wrftr  right,therecan  benoniedotaftttuw 

fmt  will  commend  it  to  leadesa  ol  [[{^  aa  a  « 


t)iaw9Fkiastrikingjyorigi|ia),itspur^ ^ 

oiila 

and 

riyh-, . , 

—            .        u  ^      #     I  *        mw  ^f^  «M^  a  scene  of  reparation.    Our 

TOnjvarlous  shades  of  opinion.    The  ^^^  ^  ^e  M  of  wliT  ia  bad  ai2 

work  is  very   argum^nUtive,   with  painful;  and  secuwd  in  what  is  good 

tiMokea  ol  UveUness  heee  and  there.  J^^  pielM»nt,  of  conpw  does  not  Abet 

which  serve  to  relieve  the  general  ^  Lgument,    The  ejdstanca  o«  a 

mvity  of  ite  stpijp,    It  has  the  merit  ^^  ^oes  not  imi^y  that  it  wUl  ever 

tlyroughout  of  being  free  from  coarw^  ba  gratified. 

!22t*£r^ J?inf  '\T^^^a  whfnwSlS  T™  truc  philosophsr  is  lavefent 

2SS  i^^^^JtnLZ^      ^^  *n4  silent  in^the^wSence  of  the  In- 

Ip^  ia  oi^ble  of  inflicting.  oo^rehensible.    The  green  world  of 

VYTW  k  nTtt  ■«*>"  •"^  knowledge  where  he  fii^ds 

JVA  A  i^A^  1  o.  himself  placed  furnishes  emplojrmeal 

I  ASK  you,  would  Absohita  Gk>od-  to  all  his  faculties.    He  does  not  deny 

neea  create  with  active  poisoB*woric-  eapemal  q>heres:  he  only  refuses  to 

iqg  elements  for  anif  end? Was  make  or  to  bow  down  to  assertfons 

God  under  compulsion,  to  create  man  for  which  he  sees  no  sufficient  found- 
sot  No:  he  was  frer^  you  say,  to  create  ation.  Here  he  find*  the  appropriate 
or  not  to  create;  but  man  could  not  sphere  of  his  activity:  of  what  ia  be* 
have  been  made  otherwise  compatibly  yond  he  confesses  himself  ignorantc. 
with  free  will,  in  the  creature.  Then  The  aupematuraliat  of  course  knows 
it  would  saem  creaUon  should  not  no  more  of  the  beyond  than  he»  but 
have  taken  place,  or  free  will  should  ie  afflicted  with  what  Socrates  called 
been  left  out  of  the  plan  rather  than  the  worst  kind  of  ignorance:  the  con.- 
evil  accepted  for  itsaake.  What  nee-  celt  of  knowing  what  one  does  sot 
essary  Moloch  is  this  Free  Will,  that  know.  Prate  as  men  may>  the  Mya- 
is  higlier  than  goodness,  better  than  tery  is  there:  as  deep  as  ever  when 
happiness,  and  so  mysteriously  pre-  the  Bible  is  opened;  as  dark  as  ever 
cious  that  evil  must  be  adopted  as  a  when  the  Church  has  lighted  her  wax 
means  to  secure  it,  and  goodness  and  candles. 


The  Martyrdom  of  Man. 

By  WINWOOD  READE. 
12mo,  Extra  Caoth,  548  pp.    Price,  f  1. 

CONTEKTS :  ploded.  Should  the  Tnith  be  Told  T  Chiifldaa!^ 

Under  the  head  of  "  War,"  we  have :  Beypt.  Mpoeed,  The  Catastrophee  of  Progreee,  Moral 

The  Water  Harveat,  The  Sources  of  theNIle,  y»la«  of  HeD-PIre,  Ttae  Sooroea  ofMonUtf, 

PhUoeophy  of  Ldaure,  Agricaltnral  Monog-  Spuriooa  Vtrtuea  of  Theologj,  The  True  BeUg- 

amj.  InequaUty  of  Men.  Pamlne  the  Mother  ><»*  The  Laat  Saciltloe." 

of  Aatronomy,  Cnielty  the  Norae  of  Civillza-  

tion.  Trial  of  the  Dead,  the  Painted  Tomb,  EXTRACT: 

S25iJ°  ^k""® '^Sf^  '^S?^  ®^  War  The  ^he  good  in  thia  worid  predommatea  otw 

n*  ^%®J^i^?™t°/S*1P**^Sfc.^  S?8^"  in  which  the  Tillaina  are  put  in  to  make  it  mora 

SJ^SiP'Wk  *^^{?)^5^°5k?^.  JS^^  dramaSc.  MdtaTiSSVbtue  oSy  toumX 

The  CitTorthc  Violet  Cro^ra^  UnlTodW^  thethiiSrSume  T    ft  ie^t^  t£t^  tei 

S^^  5?"*Hi  Intrigue,  Retreat  of  the  ten  ^     ^^  the  c^ed  ha^ in  Wway  ben  mSdl 

Thooaand   Tyranny  of   Athena,  Alexander  at  c^a^  iLi^a^  Se^^m^m^mi^S^ 

Babylon,  iVo  Pacea  Under  One  Hat.  A  Greek  i?5^ald  be  foJmkn  toTDSJi  SeSfS^ 

AH*"?*^if*R?St^"*n^  ^^ ^  3 *?•  J^  done  toat he iwSl te S^ed to aUf e of  tor^ 

OoJp^ofCar^a«,'nieGardeMof  theHea-  ture  and  S^SmiT    G<5^S  iS^^S 

iSl^l^^ft-^T^  pSS%SS  Smm.S'  uaaUhappHSl^iuimade^misenibru 

SSt^n  S^2^I?^rS?7.  ilSS  w?J?^  *»»■»  bewSroUce?    God  might  ha^e  made  ua 

Roman  Baden  Baden^  (^to'a  UtUe  Parm,  A  ^  p„^  and  he  haa  made  na  all  ainfuL    la  thai 

i^i"w./^' ^*^*^"  ^^  *°  ^*'**^'^^"  the^^ection^ofmorality?    IilbdieJedta 

WSH,headof..«^^  SJiTl-^Jf-^^^^nS^ 

brewa.  Pone  Samn^  A  G^-intoxintod  Man.  .end  me  to  hell-flre.  but  you  cannot  obtain  ny 

Origin  ot  the  DeriCA  Moiiopoli«ed "doiS  JS^^uif ihwTf.^SSIrlf tS^JS^J^' 

BriKbt  Side  of  theTjIiiKter  Ajmat,  oJk  K^^^!^^  !S^JdL  2foI?<S^ir2 

Kde.  The  Mi»cle  Doctor.  Tlje  GhettTajm.  t^iJ't'^.SSi.St.S.JStt.IhSSSth: 

Sleeping,  Heavenly  Dluaiona,  Bpiacopal  Saliva,  ™i  *    •      """"~  *"  «■•-»  -^  wimwb  *uu  hm 

TheWonderfnl  Well,  The  Truce  of  God^Adiieve-  '•""««■'                    

menta  of  Mahomet,  N^ro  Statee,  The  African 

Hut,  Dance  Ordeal,  School,  Philoeophy  of  Salt,  PRESS  NOTICKS: 

Bagdad  of  the  West,  Ncsroee  in  Mec(»,  The  It  is  really  a  remarkable  book,  in  which  ui- 

BUMck  Prophet,  Turka  in  Africa.  ^eraal  hiatoryls  "  boiled  down  **  with  aurprlatag 

Under  the  conaideration  of  **  Liberty,"  he  skiU.    .    .    The  boldeat,  and,  so  far  aa  niator- 

ahowa  ua :  The  Ancient  Germana,  The  Caatle  an  ical  argument  goea,  one  ot  the  ableet,  ■naanlta 

Academy  The  Serfa,  The  Monka.  The  Cruaadee,  ever  made  upon  Chriatiamty.— CUterary  Worid. 

J^'SLi^^^^T^^^J^^?!^  Hiahiatoryhaaa  continuity,  a  ruah,  a  cany- 
^?^^^tlk^'^FlS^''^'T^A!S!?  ln^wer°^wSiS5S^tfSdnS^of^: 
^utt^^Z%S^^';nTT&^  lS.^[N^  Haven  Palladium™^ 
Paine.  Cotton,  Neck  and  Neck,  W.  L.  Garriaon,  The  aketch  of  early  Egjptian  hiatoiT,  in  tha 
Bebeliion  of  the  North,  The  Loat  Cauae,  Putnre  flrat  chapter,  ia  a  nuurterpieoe  of  histoncal  wri- 
of  Africa,  Puture  of  the  Barth,  Origin  of  Man,  ting.  He  haa  aa^le  that  reminda  ua  of  Macao- 
Tailed  Minds.  lay.— (P«nn  Monthly. 

In  the  consideration  of  "Intellect"  he intro-  You  turn  over  hia  pagea  with  a  faadnatlon 

duces :  The  ChDdren  of  the  Sun.  Origin  ^  life,  gimiiar  to  that  experienced  in  reading  Waahing- 

Historyof  the  CelL  Dawn  of  Reaaon,  Oririn  of  ton  Irving.— (Inter-Ooean. 

Love,  The  Ghost  Religion,  Origin  of  raeata,  m«  Jm—-K^.«  .m^..*^  k.*iw.  n..^. 

Invention  of  HelL  Mwicd  Conversation,  tB  ,  To  readera  wto  ^e  atorted  by  the  Dar»ln- 

Why,  The  Utility  of  the  AffectionT&e^  if"HS'?*S7lJ?V*^2Sj**"'""w?"5****^ 

La^  Death  of  W  Origin  of  ChartiS^aSSS  ^  ^^^    ^J^  ^'SSSj^^^  J^  f^ 

andCWmKTTie ^dhlst^  be recommended.-{Plttaburgh  Bve. Chronlcla. 

7,  War  In  the  Puture,  The  Expedient  of  Re-  Whoever  would  be  joatled  into  attentioa,  and 

uin,  Pallacies  of  the  Commune,  American  led  into  unwonted  channels  of  thought,  will  tod 

oeperity,  Inventiona  of  the  PuturejTheory  of  thia  volume  full  of  interaat  and  often  of  deUght. 

the  Soul,  Dutiea  of  a  Creator.  The  Theory  £x.  ^-(New  Ooveaaot. 


THEOLOGY  AND  MYTHOLOGY. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Claims  of  Biblical  Inspiration 
and  the  Supernatural  Element  in  Religion. 

By  ALFRED  H.  O'DONOGHUE, 
Counselor  at  Law,  fonnerly  of  Trinity  College,  DnbUn. 

lainL  Qoth,  12mo.)  194  pp.       -       -       -       -       Price,  (1.00 

OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

An  able  and  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject,  remarkable  for  Itf 
oandor,  earnestness,  and  freedom  from  partisan  bias. — CriticalBwitw. 

As  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  wide  reading,  and  one  who  thor- 
oughly understands  himself,  and  is  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  ta 
find  tne  right,  he  deserves  a  hearing. — Ameriean  Bookseller, 

It  has  the  brilliancy  and  felicitj  of  many  other  Irish  writings. 
The  author  was  educated  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  his  dedica- 
tion of  his  ability  to  free  thought  and  speech  will  be  widely  appre- 
ciated.— Commonwealth  (Boston). 

The  author  is  evidently  well-read  in  the  authorities  pro  and  con, 
has  a  clear  mental  view  of  the  case  as  it  is,  handles  all  the  evidence 
18  he  would  in  a  case  at  law,  and  expresses  his  opinions  and  convic- 
tions in  a  fearless  manner.  He  treats  the  whole  subject  in  a  purely 
rationalistic  manner— just  as  all  subjects  that  interest  the  human 
race  ought  to  be  treated. — 8i.  Louie  BepubUean. 

The  TOok  can  be  read  by  intelligent  religionists  without  prejudice. 
There  is  no  harm  in  understanding  what  the  liberal  mind  is  thmkinc 
about,  and  if  mythology  has  anything  to  do  with  theology  we  should 
know  it. — Kanaae  City  Journal, 

EXTRACTS. 

"  While  at  the  Dublin  University,  with  the  intention,  at  the  proper 
time,  of  entering  the  Divinity  School,  my  mind  underwent  a  great 
change,  both  as  to  the  so-callea  truths  of  Revelation  and  the  sincerity 
of  belief  held  in  those  assumed  truths  by  over  three-fourths  of  the  or- 
dained and  educated  preachers  of  the  gospel  with  whom  I  came  in  con- 
tact. .  .1  seek  to  eliminate  the  fictitious  in  Christianity  as  now  tauffhtb" 

"  The  doctrines  that  Jesus  taught — ^the  brotherhood  of  man  ana  the 
condemnation  of  priestcraft— entitle  him  forever  to  the  admiration  and 
ffratitude  of  his  race  .  .  .  Jesus,  like  all  great  reformers,  was  himself 
m  advance  of  the  conscience,  as  well  as  the  intelligence,  of  his  age,  but 
in  order  to  render  his  mission  at  all  successful,  ne  was  oompdieid  to 
deal  gently  with  the  superstitions  of  his  time.  Probably  he  was  not 
himself  altogether  divested  of  them." 

'*'The  piale  Galilean  has  conquered;'  but  it  has  only  been  by 
passing  under  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror,  and  assuming  the  ban- 
ners, me  emblems,  and  the  passwords  of  the  enemy.  It  is  a  conquest 
in  winch  genuine  Christianity  has  disappeared,  or  skulks  behind  altars, 
pillars,  painting  and  music.  Christianity  as  taught  and  understood 
Dy  Jesus  and  his  followers  has  ceased  to  exist  for  sixteen  hundred 
Tears.  Even  the  infant  Church  was  driven  to  abandon  the  Commun- 
urtic  idea  that  diBtingmshed  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence.  In  mod- 
cm  Christianity  haralv  a  trace  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  discernible. 
If  Jesus  and  his  true  life  were  taken  from  Christianity,  it  is  doubtful  if 
Itwould  excite  notice,  or,  if  notioed,  cause  rein^t,  comment,  or  suiprissb** 


■Lbavbr  op   ITm.writtbn   HiaTQRT 


^Y  VAt.ERIAM'  GRIBAY^DOFF. 

WiTIt  A  HAP  AND  Htmeit0tl9  iLLysTRATlOM  Bf  WCtfe> 
KllaWfl>A8Tl&T%    AUTMQWTlfiftWiftUlOU. 


Wi4«>ini4:iaSiUta<>a..b>k«Ml|GalASMEiwl,ftv*StWK«, 
CLOTH, 

An  fawtaweHvft  )to6kt    lUiw-  aitit  cm 
makftir-of  itt  Mtd  til*  Msulb  ii  ••«(<•»  of 

andfK^tobatiadalMartMMCO&nclbMljr.  Ihe-tttnBtnliDnKBiwi 
jn  execution  ;  the  portTaik.M»rMl^flnti rate.— Jt  K  Am(£i 

Rldonly-occagionaHytlMt  on«  flbdtaR.mrtM-bijing^uMb'biwri)^ 
penc^ or  etcoing  Deed}tt.tt>dlm)tohi»apBt«lKKin-to  mij^iUb^mv-Mc- 
suit,  and' when  fie  does  so  hi»(faetii«  Mrely  ds^B^  ^om  &«.  r—yiiflrf; 
art  and  sestheKcisni.  Valerian  QijLbay^i^F  {>-M  a»oefHow,  for'llalM» 
lUrown  the  ideal  lo  winds  gnd  banthto  onwrfi^  on  the  production  of  a 
bool^iihich  briBtleswftt)  hu<4  Matorbatteok.  Many  p»wgw  it>  the 
book  Br*  worthjr  oF  quotatlMi,  botll'iMi  tti»ideM-tti^  cwiWf  *anJ  UMlr> 
Uleraiysljrle.— JV;  }.  JfomiNQ  jMHiaft 

Few  persons  nowadays,  not  even  excepting  the  majoritroffilttdenlv 
of  biatpry,  are  aware  t^at  nlhe^-two  years  ago  tho  hftji  questton, 
aun^  bn  nearer  leaching  its  solutfon  thari  afany  otl)er  tlHw  ^fnc^  tjlo 
treat);  of  UmeHck.  To  prove  ttlt»  afseriion,  'V^rilut  GrmayMoH; 
artist'and'  wrtter,  has  deyofed'  much  la))pr  and"  research,  (t»  I«Milf  beftt^ 
abaqd^ome  volume,  copfously-iuaBtintMh  Nonqcaftivftue^tfaeaf^lHi^ 
the  ci^dit.of  having  turned  out  ait  intenstitt&  an^tB^^}^n«  dtaijiatJQ: 
worl^  based  on  authoritj^  contAmppFeneoas- wAh  the  ewMtto  dMsaritedt 
— JV.  r.  WOrtd. 

Bound  to  attract  allentjoii,  a*  much  on  account  of  ilsciorlleritillua- 
fraliooa  as  of  its  interesting  teit.  Throws  an  entirety  new  ligtit  on 
jneof  the  most  stirring  episodes. of  Irish  history, — iV.  r.  Efe.  World: 

An  Englistt.geneml  is  ciciiiled  with  tile  statement  that  "tbe  United; 
Kingdom  has  not  been,  insulted,  by  tlie  presence  of  an  armed  in\adBC 
since  Uie  days  of  William  (he  Conqueror."  Perhaps  the  invasion  oft 
General  Humbert,  ordt-rod  by  tint  French. Directory — an  invasion  whitii. 
placed  a  small  but  well-armed  body  of  F'rcnch  soldiers  in  the  very  heart 
of  Ireland,  and  kept  Uiem  there  several  week?  in  spite,  of  immense 
odda — WHS  not  lo  be  construed  as  an  "insult,"    Based  upon  historic^ 

documents  and  some  Iwoks  now  vcr- — '  "  — '-- ' ' 

spirited  illustrations.—^.  F.  Hirak 


very  rare   and  it  contains  a  nuinberot 
raid: 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ART, 

AlIP  rrS  BELATIONS  TO  RELIGIOUS  PUBITAinSM 

Ain)  xoiTET-GETnirG. 

By  a.  E.   cooper. 

It  HO,  48  pp.,  FftBCj  Pap«r,  20  C«Btt. ;   Extra  Flexible  Cloth,  86  CeBte. 

(Former  prices  50  and  75  cts.) 

Mammon  worship  is  the  religion  of  our  age  and  nation.  What 
we  call  oar  religion  is  for  the  most  part  an  affair  of  fashion  and 
empty  ceremony;  our  hearts  are  not  in  it,  but  our  real  religion  is 
business.  It  is  too  much  with  us  as  Heine  says  it  is  with  the 
merchant  the  world  over:  **  His  counting-house  is  his  church,  his 
desk  is  his  pew,  his  ledger  is  his  bible,  his  stock  in  trade  the 
holiest  of  the  holy,  the  bell  of  the  exchange  his  summons  to 
prayer,  his  gold  his  God,  and  credit  his  faith." 

The  table,  which  in  its  primitive  form  was  probably  a  block  of 
wood,  and  only  gradually  came  to  be  constructed  as  a  piece  of 
carpentry,  at  last  attained  to  a  marvelous  execution  in  Florentine 

mosaic Man's  primitive  bed  was  of  course  the  soil  of  the  spot 

which  gave  him  birth.  Instinct  would  lead  him  to  seek  shelter, 
and  to  heap  up  mosses,  leaves,  and  soft  materials  upon  which  to 
take  his  rest  with  ease.  But  art,  keeping  pace  with  the  general 
advance  of  civilization,  now  furnishes  him  with  a  palatial  resi- 
dence and  a  luxurious  couch.  Again,  from  the  rude  and  simple 
pol^tery  of  the  early  man  has  come  the  wonderfully  beautiful  vases 
of  ancient  and  moaern  times,  and  the  china  and  glassware  of  our 

own  days The  sculptor  is  but  a  subliraer  workman  in  stone; 

painting  had  its  origin  in  the  use  of  color  or  outline  drawing  upon 
the  walls  of  buildings.  The  grandest  architecture  is  an  evolnuon 
from  the  hut  and  cavern  oi  primeval  man,  a  glorified  roof,  as 
RodLin  expresses  it.  Sound,  as  expressed  in  music,  is  the  ana- 
logue of  aery;  and  poetry  is  the  beautifully  impassioned  utter- 
ance of  the  higher  feelings. — Sxtraete. 


As  a   Philosopher  and    Reformep. 
By  CHARLES  SOTHERAN. 

Including  an  Original  Sonnet  bv  C.  W.  Fredsricksok,  Portrait 

of  Shelley,  and  View  of  his  Tomb. 
Cloth,  8to,  60  pp*,  $1.  (Foraner  price  f  l.SUk) 
"This  work  considers  Shelley's  love  of  freedom;  anticipation  of 
the  ^eory  of  evolution;  scientific  scholarship;  real  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Intelligence;  Pantheism;  faith  in  the  true,  though  not 
the  theological,  Jesus;  disbelief  in  miracles  and  the  biblical  ac- 
count of  Creation;  appreciation  of  the  allegorical  truth  hidden  In 
allreligioBS;  hesitancy  about  a  future  state;  love  of  virtue;  6jrm- 
pathy  with  Ireland's  oppression;  advocacy  of  Queen  Caroline;  de- 
sire to  see  Protestant  and  Catholic  parties  united  in  humane 
efforts;  defense  of  labor's  rights;  batrea  of  capital  and  commerce; 
devotion  to  free  speech  and  rights  of  women;  interest  in  dumb 
animals,  and  love  for  the  United  States.'* 


PITFALLS  IN  ENGLISH. 

A  Iffltmal  of  Customary  Btrors  in  the  Uac  of  Words, 

By  JOSEPH  FITZGERALD.  M.  A.. 
Formerly  of  the  "  Forum  "  and  the  "North  American  Review." 

The  Errors  of  Speech  pointed  out  in  this  volume  are  those  of 
Educated  People;  and  the  more  highly  educated  the  reculer  of 
it^  the  better  will  he  appreciate  the  service  the  book  renders  to 
the  cause  of  correct  expression. 

The  careful  student  will  find  something  new  and  useful  in 
almost  every  paragraph. — Free  Methodist  (Chicago). 

The  work  ought  to  provoke  a  wide  study  of  language  among 
writers  and  readers.  Critics — and  all  proofreaders  are  critics — 
will  find  it  especially  valuable.-— The  Proof  sheet  (Chicago). 

Paper,  95  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 


HYSTERIA. 


— "IIIOIUIVIA.-— 

History  of  the  Secret  Doctrines  and  Mystic  Rites  of  An- 
cient Religions  and  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Secret  Orders. 

By  dr.  otto  HENNE  AM  RHYN. 
State  Archivist  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland. 

A  book  of  profound  learnings  written  in  the  most  attractive 
literary  style.  For  members  of  Secret  Societies^  as  Freemasons, 
Knights  Templar,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Odd  Fellows,  this  account 
of  the&  prototypes  in  antiquity,  the  initiates  of  the  Eleusinian, 
Dionysiac,  Orphic  and  other  Mysteries  of  Ancient  Greece,  and  of 
the  disciples  of  the  Secret  Doctrines  taught  in  the  temples  of 
ancient  Egypt,  this  work  possesses  an  extraordinary  interest. 
And  not  for  them  only,  but  for  whoever  has  a  Mere  Human 
Curiosity  regarding  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of  re- 
ligious  thought  and  philosophic  speculation, 

A  valuable  compendium  of  all  that  is  known  concerning  the 
many  mysteries  which  have  prevailed  among  all  peoples  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  world's  history. ^Square  and  Compass. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  erudition  it  contains. — American  Tyler. 
Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth,  75  cents. 
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ORGANIZED  SOCIALISM. 

What  do  you  suppose  are  the  changes  more  or  less  permanent 
that  are  to  come  in  the  different  branches  of  industry  and  in  the 
instruments  of  government  when  everything  is  owned  by  the 
government?  What  will  be  the  form  of  money,  legislation,  and 
the  ballot  ?  What  will  be  the  organization,  shape,  and  ways  of 
managing  the  railroads,  banks,  schools,  universities,  music, 
theaters,  churches,  distribution,  saloons,  post-office,  newspaper, 
when  socialistic,  or  in  government  hands  ?  We  are  all  asking 
THESE  THINGS  uot  wholly  from  curiosity,  but  also  because  it  will 

HELP  us  immeasurably  IN  JUDGING  PRESENT  STEPS.      If  we  CaU  SCO 

the  end  we  can  better  shape  the  means  to  it.    The  attempt  to 

GET  FINAL  FORMS  IN  THE  STATE  HAS  BEFORE  THIS  TIME  GOT  LITTLE 
BEYOND  THE  DREAM   STAGE. 

A  number  of  persons  styling  themselves  the  Cabinet  of  News, 
representing  experience  in  the  several  walks  of  life,  have  been 
working  at  it  for  a  dozen  years,  watching  the  natural  develop- 
ment OF  THINGS,  but  giving  nothing  out  until  they  could  be 
sure  of  their  ground.    They  now  publish  their  description  of  the 

ENDS  WE  ARE  MAKING  TOWARD. 

Most  engaging  facts:  The  legislative  body  has  already 
disappeared  in  the  process  of  gplving  place  to  the  new  forms  of 
legislation.  The  Referendum  is  the  next  step  toward  the 

voting  battery,  like  the  penny-in-the-slot ;  vote  any  time — the 
constant  and  unobstructed  registry  of  the  people's  will.  The 

discovery  of  the  missing  links  in  money — the  *' buyer"  and 
* 'seller*'  stamps  to  balance  exchange,  being  the  development  of 
the  postage  stamp.  The  school  in  its  next  step  opens  to  life 

through  the  telegraph  and  the  apprenticeship.  Communion 

has  become  democratic ;  the  gathering-places  of  the  people  verg- 
ing upon  a  central  Meet.  Action  passing  by  the  perfunctory 
executive  to  the  logical  executive  created  by  the  combination  of 
the  trust  organizer  with  the  labor  union ;  president,  governor, 
mayor,  and  their  kind,  disappear.  The  inevitable  combi- 
nation of  the  newspapers  creates  the  general  daily,  the  News- 
Book,  made  up  at  New  York  and  printed  simultaneously  in  all 
the  cities.  Political  geography  well-nigh  obsolete  in  its  state 
lines ;  the  political  division  changing  to  the  commercial  division. 

The  RATIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  ALL  THE  BRANCHES  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

''The  Orsranic  State,"  zamo,  439  pasres.  Sold  at  cost  of 
printing.    Price,  $1.00. 
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ftABlCAI/  BOOKS. 

PACTS  AND  FICTIONS  OP  LiF£.    By  Helen  H.  Om^lener. 

CcKitaiDs:  An  Irresponsible  Educated  Clasa  Sex  i&  firaii, 
Horal  Responsibility  of  Woman  in  Heredity  and  its  Relft- 
tions  to  a  Uonble  Standard  of  Morate ;  t«aw8aits,  Legacy, 
£tc.    lamo,  269  pp.,  paper,  50c.;  cloth,  fi. 

BRAIN  AND  THE  BIELE.  Conflict  Between  Mental  Sciet ce 
and  Theoloev.  By  Edgar  C.  Beal ;  with  preface  1^  R.  O. 
IngersoU.  Portrait  of  author.  Unanswefable  argnments. 
i2mo,  263  pp.,  cloth,  $1. 

EVOLUTION.  A  Summary  of  Evidence.  By  R.  C  AdaoK. 
i2mo,  paper,  15c. 

FRUITS  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  Population  Question.  By  Vr. 
Knowlton.  Edited  by  Chas.  Bradlaugh  and  Annie  Resant, 
i2mo,  paper,  25c. 

INFIDEL  DEATH-BEDS.  **Idle  Tales  of  Dying  Horrore." 
By  G.  W.  Foote.     lamo,  100  pp.,  paper,  25c. 

INSTITUTION  OF  MARRIAGE  of  the  United  Kmcaaam, 
Law,  Facts,  Suggestions,  and  Remarkable  Divorce  rmmn 
Valuable  to  sociologists  of  all  countries.     By  PhBanthropos. 
i2mo,  446  pp.,  ^i. 

NATHANIEL  VAUGHAN.  Priest  and  Man.  By  Fredenka 
Macdonald.  Religious  and  Labor  Reform  NoveL  k2nio, 
404  pp.,  clotb,  gc^d  side  stamp,  $1. 

OLD  FAITH  AND  THE  NEW.  A  Confession.  By  D.  P. 
Strauss.  Authorized  trans,  from  sixth  German  ed.  hy  'Mai' 
thilde  Blind.     i2mo.  258  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50. 

PIONEER  PITH.  Gist  of  Lectures  on  RAionaKsm.  By  Rob't 
C.  Adams.    i2mo,  100  pp.,  "paper,  2sc. 

POCKET  THEOLOGY.  By  Voltaire.  Terse,  witty,  and  sar- 
castic definitions  of  theological  terms,   idmo,  190pp.,  pap.,  ssc. 

MARTYRDOM  OF  MAN.  A  Compendium  of  Univereal  Histary. 
By  Win  wood  Reade.  ''  Univeisal  history  *t>ofied  dowo'  vrai 
surprising  skill."    gth  ed.     lamo,  544  pp.,  $1. 

SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  An  Accoimt  of  tiie 
Formation  and  Development  cf  the  Canon.  By  Broneoo  C 
Keeler.     Paper,  soc ;  cloth,  75c. 

SECRET  OF  THE  EAST.  Origin  of  Christian  Religion.  Sig. 
nificance  of  its  Rise  and  Decline.  By  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D. 
i2nio,  <doth,  $1. 

STORY  HOUR.  For  Children  sind  Youth.  By  Susan  H. 
Wixon.  Without  Suptfstition.  66  full-page  and  25  smaller 
illustrations ;  large  type,  heavy  toned  pc^fi  broad  margins, 
illuminated  covers;  4to,  224  pp.,  boards,  91. 

PULPIT,  PEW,  AND  CRADLE.  By  Helen  H.  Gardener. 
i2mo,  paper,  loc. 

DIAMOND  FIELDS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.    By  J.  L.  Bab«. 

Map  and  several  illustrations.     i2mo,  105  pp.,  paper,  25c 

COttikdNWItAtrTH    CO., 
JI8  l^AllEiyette  Place,  New  V^Miu 


COMMONWBAI^TH   I^IBRART. 

Monthly.    Mailed  at  Pound  Rates. 

Contains  Choice  Socialist  Works  by  Standard  Authors^  at  prices 
ranging  from  5  cents  to  95  cents.     Yearly,  $1. 

FABIAN  ESSAYS  IN  SOCIALISM. 

Nine  Parts— Introduction  and  Eight  Essays  separately,  forming 
Nos.  11-19  inclusive,  of  Commonwealth  Library. 

No.  zz.  I.  The  History  and  Basia  of  the  Fabian  Society. 

By  Mary  Forster.    With  Contents,  Preface  and  Index  of  the 
Eight  Essays. 

THE  BASIS  OF  SOCIALISM. 

No.  la.  n.  Economic.    By  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

No.  13.  m.  Historic.  By  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  at  the  City  of  London 
College. 

No.  14.  lY.  InduatriaL  By  William  Clarke,  M.  A.,  Cambridge. 

No.  Z5.  y.  Moral.    By  Sydney  Olivier,  B.  A.,  Oxford. 

THE  OBGANIZATION  OF  SOCIETY. 

No.  z6.  yi.  Property  Under  Socialism.  By  Graham  Wallas, 
M.  A.,  Oxford. 

No.  17.  yn.  Industry  Under  Socialism.    By  Annie  Besant 

THE  TRANSITION  TO  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACT. 

No.  z8.  ym.  Transition.    By  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

No.  19.  IX.  The  Outlook.    By  Hubert  Bland. 

The  Nine  Parts ,  5  cents  each,  or  30  cents  for  all.  Cloth,  j$cents. 

Love  and  Sympathy  the  Basis  of 

Socialism. 

By  ROBERT  BLATCHFORD. 
10  cents  per  dozen ;  60  cents  per  100;  #4  per  1,000. 

What  is  Socialism? 

By  HEMAN  C.  COOKE. 
10  cents  per  dozen ;  60  cents  per  100 ;  $4  per  1,000. 
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SAKYA    BUDDHA. 

A  Versified,  Annotatedy  Narrative  of  his  Life  and 

Teachings. 

With  an  Exeanni,  CenUiBing  Cttatioiig  from  BaddhA's  ^^Dham- 

mapada,  or  Path  of  Tirtne." 

By  R  D.  boot. 

An  American  Boddhiat 

large,  door  typo,  widely  ipaoedj  heavy  paper,  broad  marglDsi 

extra  cloth,  12mo,  171  pp.,  |L00. 

The  more  I  learn  to  know  Baddha,  the  more  I  admire  him,  and  the  eooner  aU 
mankind  ehall  have  been  made  acquainted  with  his  doctrinea,  the  better  it  will  be, 
for  he  ia  certainly  one  of  the  heroes  of  hamanitj.— Z>r.  FautboU. 

The  material  which  forma  the  baalt  of  this  poem  haa  been  obtained  from  toI- 
amea  which  are  inaoceaaible  to  the  Taat  minority  of  readers.  The  noble  and  beanti- 
fol  aajtnga  fhim  Baddha*a  I\Uh  qf  Virtm  will  win  nniveraal  admiration.'X«erary 

OPINIONS    OP    LEADING    BUDDHISTS,    SPIRIT- 
UALISTS, AND  OTHEBS. 

ThiB  work  is  yery  highly  valned  by  many  people  here,  and  will 
proye  itself  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  Kngliiih  -epeaking  pablic — Jomr 
HOWAT,  N.P.F.T.  (a  Gejloneee  Bnddhist). 

Fayorable  opinions  of  this  work  has  been  expressed  by  the  distin- 
giushed  Oriental  scholar  J.  Wettha  Singha,  F.B.T.S.,  Colombo, 
Slaye  Island,  Oejlon,  and  by  many  other  Bnddhists.  The  book  has 
been  introduoed  into  Boddnist  schools  in  Ceylon.  The  Banner  of 
Liaht,  BeliguhFhUoaophieal  Journal,  and  many  Spiritualist  papers 
and  lectorers,  haye  spoken  highly  of  the  book. 

This  deeoriptiye  poem  is  as  smooth  as  Pope,  sublime  as  Byron, 
sympathedo  as  Tliomson,  and  as  spiritual  and  humanitarian  as  Whit- 
tier.  Eyery  line  is  oomprehensiye.  eleyatinff,  and  inspiring,  lifting, 
and  holding  up  the  reader,  aboye  the  materiiu  and  eyanesoent,  to  the 
nalms  and  life  of  the  diyine  and  spiritual,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of 
"Peaoe  on  earUi,  good-will  to  mecL^—Pmf,  J.  H.  Cook  (Spiritualist 
Lecturer). 

The  perusal  delists  me  ;  and  I  quite  wonder  how  the  author 
oould  so  litemUy  wnte  history  in  rhyme  and  rhythm.  Sinoe  yisiting 
China,  Ceylon,  and  other  Buodhist  countries,  I  feel  an  increased  in- 
terest in  all  writiogs  &yoring  Buddhism.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in 
speaking  in  praise  of  this  work  in  the  press. — Prof.  J.  M.  Pbbblbs. 
M.  D.  (SpuituaUst  Lecturer),  [Author  of  <'  Trayels  Around  the  World  ** 
($2) ;  *^Buddhism  and  Christianity  Face  to  Face:  A  Discussion  be- 
tween a  Buddhist  Priest  and  an  English  Clergyman,"  25  ots.] 

THE  MODERN  THINKER,  NO.  2. 

F^qier,  Syo,  IM  pp. $1.00 
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THE  SOCIALIST  CATECHISN. 

Reprinted  with  additions  from  *^  Justice,** 

By  J.  L.  JOYNES. 

][.  Division  of  Toil. 

n.  The  Capitalist  System.  %%♦ 


m.  Surplus-Value. 


♦  *  ♦  rV.  Methods  of  Extortion. 


y.  Machines  and  Their  Use. 
VI.  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

Vn.  Theories  of  Profit.  %%♦ 


Vlil.  Inadequate  Objections. 

«  « 


♦  ♦  ♦  IX.  Gluts  and  Their  Besults. 


X.  Bevolution. 
SIXTHSTH    THOUSAND. 

PRICE,    FIVE    CENTS. 

40  cents  per  dozen ;  $2.50  per  100 ;  $20.00  per  1,000. 

Excellent  for  Missionary  Work, 
:o: 

COMMONWEAI/XH  CO., 

M  I^AFAYBTTS  Pl^ACS,  NSW  YORK. 
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RADICAI,  BOOKS. 

CONVENTIONAL  LIES  OP  OUR  CIVILIZATION.  Re- 
liffiotis,  Monarcliical  and  Aristocratic,  Political,  Economic, 
]£itriinonial  and  Miscellaneous  Lies.  By  Max  Nordaa.  Pro- 
hibited in  Austria.     i2mo,  364  pp.,  paper,  50c. ;  doth,  $1. 

PA&ADOXBS.  By  Mas  Nofdan.  '*  Excellent  laogoi^i^  great 
clearness  of  arj^ument,  by  one  of  the  frankest  philoacpkicsl 
writers  of  the  present  day." — Chicago  Tribune.  i2mo,  377 
pp.,  paper,  50c. ;  cloth,  $1. 

HIGHER  CRITICISM  IN  THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGION, 

Contrasted  with  Ancient  Myths  and  Miracles.  By  T.  E. 
Longshore,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Priends.  i2mo,  533 
pp.,  paper,  50c. ;  cloth,  $1. 

ANALYSIS  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEP.  Examination  of  the 
Creeds,  Rites,  and  Sacred  Writings  of  the  World.  By  Vis- 
count Amberley.  Complete  from  jLondon  edition.  8vo,  745 
pp.,  cloth,  $3. 

HEBREW  MYTHOLOGY,  or  the  Rationale  of  the  Bible. 
Holy  Scriptures  Treat  of  Natural  Phenomena  Only.  By 
Milton  Woolley,  M.  D.   lUnstrated.   8vo,  613  pp.,  cloth,  $2.50. 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION.  An  Inquiry  into  the  ReaUty 
of  Divine  Revelation.  The  most  thorough  and  exhaustive 
work  on  the  claims  of  supematuralism  ever  written.  Pram 
the  last  English  ed.,  in  3  vols.,  $12.  Complete  in  i  voL,  8vo, 
i>ii5  PpM  cloth,  $4. 

WORLD'S  SAGES,  THINKERS,  AND  REPORMERS.  Biog- 
raphies of  300  of  the  leading  Philosophers,  Teachers,  Skeptics, 
Innovators,  Pounders  of  New  Schools  of  Thought,  Emment 
Scientists,  etc.  (not  Christians),  from  the  time  of  Menu  to  the 
present.    By  D.  M.  Bennett.    8vo,  1,075  PP->  cloth,  $3. 

TRAVELS  IN  FAITH  PROM  TRADITION  , TO  REASON. 
By  Capt.  R.  C.  Adams.     i2mo  238  pp.,  pi^>er.  25c. 

BIBLE  OP  NATURE ;  OR  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  SECU- 
LARISM. A  Contribution  to  the  Religion  of  the  Puture. 
By  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.     i2mo,  240  pp.,  cloth,  $1. 

ORDER  OP  CREATION.  The  Conflict  between  Genesis  and 
Geology.  A  Controversy  between  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  Prof.  Max  Muller,  M.  Reville,  Mrs.  E. 
Lynn  Linton.     i2mo,  178  pp.,  paper,  50c.;  cloth,  75c. 

FREETHINKERS'  PICTORIAL  TEXT-BOOK.  Bearing  on 
the  church's  claim  to  be  a  beneficent  institution,  and  revealing 
the  abuses  of  a  union  of  church  and  state.  185  full-page  illus- 
trations. With  copious  citations  of  fact,  history,  statistics, 
and  opinions  of  scnolars  to  maintain  the  argument  of  the 
artist  Designs  by  Watson  Heston,  with  portrait  of  the  de- 
signer. 9x12  in.,  366 1^.,  illuminated  covers,  #2;  silk  cloth, 
iiuc  and  gold  side  stamps,  $2.50. 

OLD-TESTAMENT  STORIES  Comically  Illustrated.  Bv 
Watson  Heston.  Stories  humorously  told.  About  200  full- 
page  illustrations.    7x9  in.,  394  pp.,  boards,  $1 ;  cloth,  $i.5a 
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J  AH  BUT  ONE. 


JU8TICB,  HOT  CHARITY. 

▲    NATIONAIrlST    POBM 


Sf  EARRJSON  T.  HJCKOK. 


-:o:- 


**TiM  Mxmnt  ol  nSsxX  alon*  is  pwtineiit  to  flM  ndBiMo^  fli 
d«8ert  All  nMn  who  do  t2i^  bett  clo  th^  sAsne.  A  sum'i  wAow- 
invQto,  however  godlike*  merely  fix  the  measure  of  hie  dnty***— 
Edward  Bellamy. 

This  is  the  great  ethical  pedestal  on  which  manlrtpd  have  re- 
fused to  stand,  hut  on  which  they  most  finally  place  their  feet  or 
perish.  The  maxim,  '*To  every  man  according  to  his  d^eds,**  is 
a  false  one,  and  the  world  will  make  no  substantial  progress  till 
His  abandoned.— /r.  T. 
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Skkk^  AttUqitey  ]&a!d  Paper,  with  Heftfjr  YetietlHi 
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A    GRSAT    BBUCATIONAi;    WORK. 

MERRIE  ENGLAND. 

APlain  QAriAl  IGM  Whatitlaand 

Bzpotitioiiof  OUvilAL.IOI  I     What  It  is  Hat 

By  ROBERT  BLATCHFORD. 
Orer  1,000,000  Co^es  Already  Sold* 

The  liveliest,  clearest,  most  comprehensive  popular  exposition 
of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  Socialism  ever  publish^ 

Dr.  W.  W.  Boyd,  of  St  Louis,  says:  "I  admire  the  direct 
trend  of  thought  expnsHSsed  in  it,  and  the  plain  elucidation  of 
principles  which  are  too  often  obscured  by  technical  terms." 

It  is  the  first  time  in  America  that  a  valuable  book  has  been 
•old  at  anything  like  so  low  a  price.  The  object  is  to  spread  the 
ideas  broadcast,  and  get  millions  of  readers,  who  will  see  to  it 
that  Socialism,  the  only  scientific  social  system,  is  established. 

The  Only  Complete,  Authorised  American  Sdition. 

laMtf,  \^^pages,  Plain,  Clear  Type,  Popular  Paper  Ediiion^  hoc. 

Rid  Cloth,  Laid  Paper,  with  Portrait  of  Author,  60^. 

Special  Rates  for  Large  Quantities  to  Dealers  and  for 
Bducational  Purposes. 

THE  ORGANIC  STATE. 

Principles  Revising  the  Constitution. 

By  CORYDON  FORD. 

"  It  is  caught  from  the  moving  present,  and  is  the  singtdar 
realisation  of  Edward  Bellamy's  beautiful  dreams  and  Henry 
George's  portents." 

Paper,  iimo,  iif^  Pages,  $1.00. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

By  LEONARD  D.  ABBOTT. 

*'The  ideal  here  set  forth  is  one  of  a  simple  life,  lived  close 
to  nature  and  in  fellowship  with  one's  friends  and  equals ;  and 
ipecial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  artistic  side  of  socialism.  Just  as 
hideousness  is  the  fruit  of  ignorance  and  misery,  so  will  beauty 
be  the  fruit  of  happiness  and  freedom." 

Price  Five  Cents. 


•x>:- 


COMMONWBAIrTH  COMPANY, 
•8  J^afisyette  Place.  New  Totk. 


CHRIST  THE  SOCIALIST. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF    **  PHILIP    MEYER's   SCHEME. 

A  8T0RT  OF  SOCIAIr  IMPORT. 

*rHIS  is  a  novel  and  interesting  story  of  a  New  England  manu- 
facturing town.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  a 
minister  from  the  errors  of  his  social  philosophy  to  a  more  Christ- 
like view  of  human  needs,  and  life,  and  destiny.  The  means  of 
this  slow  change  of  life-long  and  unquestioned  convictions  is  an 
old  Scotch  schoolmaster,  who  is  an  open  and  avowed  Socialist. 
The  old  Scotch  schoolmaster  is  a  reader  and  a  thinker,  and  his 
friend,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  is  a  kindly  natured  man.  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  the  strict  faith  of  his  sect,  and  has  never 
thought  of  going  outside  its  tenets  and  dogmas  in  his  christian 
teaching.  How  he  comes  to  consider  the  social  question  in  the 
light  of  Christ's  teaching  is  skillfully  and  interestingly  told  in  a 
series  of  dialogues  between  him  and  Stewart,  the  schoolmaster. 
The  labor  troubles  in  the  mills  in  the  village  are  also  illustrative 
of  the  divergence  between  the  precepts  of  the  christian  church 
and  the  professions  oi  its  teachers  and  disciples  and  their  prac- 
tice in  every-day  conduct,  The  hardheaded,  shrewd  but  kindly 
old  minister,  who  has  all  his  life  lived  according  to  his  stem 
standard  of  rectitude,  in  both  thought  and  conduct,  finally  comes 
to  believe  that  Christianity  as  a  religion  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
creedal  profession,  but  a  law  of  life  and  conduct.  He  ends  by 
admitting  the  truth  of  the  old  schoolmaster's  teaching,  that  Christ 
was  a  Socialist — the  first  great  Socialist,  who  preached  a  religion 
for  this  world  of  realities  and  not  for  another. 

This  is  a  fine,  stirring  story,  and  it  is  imbued  with  a  noble  and 
lofty  purpose.  It  will  be  a  good  antidote  to  such  vicious  teach- 
ings as  are  contained  in  '*Marcella,'*  and  similar  apologies  for 
injustice  and  spoliation  of  the  producing  classes  by  the  egotistic 

idlers. 

:o: 

Good  Bditioii,  J^eage,  Clear  Type,  i2mo,  357  Pagrea, 

Paper,  50  Cents;  Cloth, $udo 

(Formerly,  $1.25.) 

;o. 

Por  sale  by  Booksellers^  and  News-Stands,  or  sent  Postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price ^  by 

COMMONWEALTH  COMPANY, 

28  Li  PAYETTE  Place,  New  York. 


King  Mammon  and  the  Heir  Apparent. 

By  GEORGE  A.  RICHARDSON. 
'*Yb  Cannot  Sbrvk  God  and  Mammon." 

PJ^ESS  AND  OTHER  OPINIONS. 
The  diicassion  of  the  property  right  is  incomparably  the  best 
known  to  me.  The  best  thought  of  social  thinkers  will  ultimately 
indorse  its  principal  theses. — Edward  A.  Ross,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Social  Science,  Stanford  University. 

This  work  is  a  systematic  attack  upon  inheritance  and  suc- 
cession by  the  living  to  the  property  of  the  dead.  The  author 
goes  beyond  Henry  Greorge,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert 
Spencer  by  applying  his  principles  to  personal  as  well  as  real 
property.  A  work  of  thought  and  learning  if  not  conclusive. — 
Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va. 

It  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  and  leads  away  from 
many  of  the  theories  held  by  most  students  of  social  proUems.— 
Times,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  author  maintains  that  we  are  living  under  the  laws  of  the 
dead  and  bound  to  inherited  customs  long  since  g^wn  burden- 
some and  unjust.  He  can  see  no  reason  why  a  man  because  he  is 
the  son  of  somebody  should  inherit  millions  that  he  never  did  any- 
thing to  earn  or  conserve.  He  is  evidently  in  earnest,  and  abuses 
no  person  or  party  for  the  wrongs  that  have  grown  for  genera- 
tions.— Milwaukee  Journal. 

A  strong  and  extremely  well-written  plea  for  the  ideas  and 
reforms  it  advocates.  In  comparison  with  the  rhetorical  aad 
windy  rubbish  which  to  often  passes  for  economic  literature  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  to  read  a  work  so 
logical  and  closely  reasoned. — P.  T.  Jones. 

Mr.  Richardson's  book,  unlike  many  of  its  class,  is  written 
with  an  absence  of  prairie  rhetoric  and  with  much  closeneas  of 
reasoning. — New  York  Press. 

There  is  a  certain  clearness  and  facility  of  style  that  leaves 
the  reader  in  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  Uie  author's  meaning, 
whether  convinced  by  his  logic  or  not.  The  book  is  pleasingly 
written,  and  Mr.  Richardson  has  the  rare  merit  of  keeping  his 
subject  always  in  hand. — San  Francisco  Call. 

The  character  and  purpose  of  this  volume  are  clearly  indicated 
by  the  title.  It  deals  in  the  main  with  the  question  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  wealth.— News,  Savannah,  Ga. 

12mo,  464  pages,  Paper,  50  cents ;  Cloth,  $1.00. 

COMMONWSAIrTH    COMPANY, 
aS  ];rafayette  Place,  New  Tork. 


THE  CHRIST  OF  PAUL; 

OTttktBilBMiefChristUBlty.   ACritteal  Stodref  the  Origlu 
•f  ChriftiaB  IKmItIbm  and  CaaMdcal  SenptirM. 

BY  OIOROE  RIBER. 

Sztrm  elotl^  18mo»  400pp.,  $lMk 

An  tndtaTor  to  find,  bj  carefbl  analjrsiB  of  the  writings  themaelyeii  If 
lenarehoe  into  the  hlBtoiy  of  the  periods  to  which  thej  are  ascribed,  and  b j 
•laminations  of  the  patristic  writers,  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  has 
penlezaifiMlDj  wise  fisads  daring  nianjreenturiea.  Ae  ^TpoHMls  which  he 
builds  lyoniha  lepvll  ef  his  labels  has  te  merit  of  tfanffWlt^  ipoosisteBOS^ 
^jnchronism  with  the  ihcts  of  history,  and  substantiation  bj  internal  erl- 
denosa.— [Sacramento  Dafly  Union.       % 

There  is  a  general  sentiment  that  we  want  Ohrisf  s  Ohristianity  more  than 
FlMil's  or  the  churchmen's  or  the  whole  sncosssioQ  of  theologiana.  Let  ns 
haveit  If  this  book  lights  the  way  to  it,  let  us  foDow  it  Ifti^ereisatmsr 
way,  show  it  Men  prefiar  to  walk  where  there  is  most  light— fSt  Looie 
Bmiblioan. 

It  is  written  in  a  tenM,  ooUoquial,  attrsetlTe  style,  and  will  have  thooght* 
fal  readers. — [PhrenologicalJoumaL 

PEBSONAL  IMMOBTAUTY, 

AND   OTHBR  PAPERS. 
By  JoMe  OppinheUmm 

ExJu  doDi,  ISm^  Oipp^Mkte. 

The  spirll  ef  the  author  i»  unexceptionable,  and  she  states  with  the  utmost 
candor  Uie  arguments  for  and  against  the  doebrine  of  immortahty.  There  is 
OTidence  of  much  reading  and  careftil  thinking.  The  book  may  be  taken  as  a 
▼ery  ikir  index  of  the  state  of  mind  of  a  great  many  moral,  intelUgent.  and  fidr 
minded  peoi^  who  haye  begun  to  ''  trust  their  intellects.'*— COxitloal  Beriew. 


ANCIENT  SEX  WORSHIP. 

A  Carious  t  nd  Jb,  emarkablo  Ifl  ork— 

Traeet  of  Ancient  Myths  In  th^  Rellglone  of  To-Daf  • 

Extra  dotli,  gold  lid)  sump,  26  ilhutrtttoBS,  ISmo.,  9L 

Containing  much  mythological  lore  and  a  chapter  on  the  Phalli  of  Califor- 
nia^   A  work  of  interest  to  scholaci.— [Ne w  Bedford  Standard. 

Much  carious  information  is  presentM,  and  the  hint  imparted  that  much  ai 
what  is  deemed  sacred  has  a  very  inforior  origin. — [Boston  Commonwealth. 

To  the  inrestigator  of  early  religious  history,  who  can  Tiew  all  evidence  with* 
out  prejudice    .    .    .    entertainment  unde^bly  fresh. — [Literary  World. 

A  curious,  learned,  and  painftilly  suggestiTe  book.  Bqiedal  pains  is 
taken  to  deal  delicatebr  with  the  sulject—^Ghiosgo  JoumaL 

The  attempt  is  to  uiow  diat  the  cross,  as  a  religious  emblem,  is  much  older 
than  Jesus  Cfhzist,  and  to  toMe  in  the  rdigions  of  to-day  the  relics  of  ancient 
passional  worship.  Much  research  and  deep  sdiolarship  are  displayed,  and 
the  work  Mfgh-iooed,  bat  it  is  not  designed  for  immature  minds.— CPortiaoJ 
transcript 
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A  Condensed  Statement  of  the  Results  of 


SCIENTIFIC    RESEARCH 

AND 

PHILOSOPHICAL    CRITICISM. 


BY 

ELIZABETH   E.    EVANS. 


xtmOi  128  pp.,  paper       25a; 

cloth  50  c. 


COMMONWEALTH   COMPANY, 

28  Lafityttte  Place, 
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MOSES  OR  DARWIN? 


A  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

FOR 

ALL  FRIENDS  OF  TRUTH 
AND  PROGRESS 


BY 

ARNOLD  DODEL,  Ph.D.. 

>R  OP  Botany  at  thb  Unitkssitv  op  Zurich,  Swirbblahds 

HOMORAKY    MrMBBR    OP    THB    ROYAL  BIlCROSCOnC    SOCIXTV   OT 

London,    England:    VicspPRRsmDrr   op   ths    Frsb- 

THiNKBRS*  Union  op  Germany;  Etc.,  Etc. 

0mUk0r  ^  DodiTa  *' AmmUmiC'FkyaioUgkml  AOat  ^  BtUu^  fmr  High 

Schoeit  and  C$lbgrs:**  **  tlhutrirtu  PfloMamUim :**  and 

tiktr  Sekntific  Wmrlu, 

Tk€  Truth-Seeker  is  the  only  God-Seeker, —yL.  J.  Savaok. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  THIRD  GERMAN  EDITION,  WITH 
PREFACE  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION, 

AND 

A  DISQUISITION  ON  SCHOOL  REFORM   IN  THB 

WEST. 

BY 

FREDERICK  W.  DODEL. 


ItmOb  326  pp. ,  paper  50c. ;  doth,  $1,001 


COMMONWEALTH   COMPANY, 

a8  Lalajette  Place,  New  York 


REFORM  WORKS. 

AdTmaoement  of  Seienoe.    By  Prof.  Tnciuxx.    FMimi,  Bi» 

graphical  Sketch,  and  Aiticltt  on  Prayer.    lospp..  paptr,  ssc 
Addraat  and  Portrait  only,  69  pp.,  loc 

Anctont  Sex  W^mMj^  A  Cwloas  and  JUpurinhU  Work. 
Traces  of  Ancient  UjUbm  in  the  Religions  «f  Xo4Jta]r«  ifno, 
70  pp.,  a6  ilhis.,  cloth,  $1. 

Betsy  Lee.    A  Fo'cVle  Yarn.    Poem.    1x0  pp.,  doth,  soc 

Bible  Mpl^  Their  ParaQela  in  lle^;k»aof  Heathw  Natkmt  of 
Antiqnity;  Origin  and  Meaning.  Copioos  Notes  and  Authorities. 
**Cyck>pedia  of  Reference."  Jijr  T.  W.  DoAifl.  Many  illns., 
8vo,  6i«  npi,  elolli,  ts.50 ;  h«tf  n^»  tS* 

Case  Against  tbfi  Cburclb  A  Sommary  of  the  Aignments 
against  Popolar  Ennab    uno,  74  P9*t  dsth,  ssc 

Ghiist  of  Paul;    or.  The  Bnifnuui  of  Christiaiiitj. 

Origins  of   Chri^ian    Doctrines   and   Canonical  Scriptores.    By 
George  Rsbbe.    ismo,  400  pp.,  $1.50. 

CultivatiOM  of  Art.  ks  Relations  to  ReUgkMs  Plaritanism  and 
Mfwip  fsning    BgFA.R.  Coons.    Paper,  SQc;  tedlilsdaih.  S5c 

Bniarmas  of  I4fto»  Peakhn  and  the  Future  Mate.    By 

A.  il.  Dana.    1290,  aso  pp.,  doth, fi. 
BsBOiice  of  Beitgloa    BiFUStesMUOL  itmw9SPt..dslhfSoc. 


Ethical  and  Physiologleal  InaDitrtes.     By  A.  H.  Dana. 

lamo,  31a  pp.,  cloth,  $1. 

Bthios  of  Pofllti¥iBll»  A  Critical  Stody  and  Snrasy  of  the 
Moral  Philoscphy  of  the  Present  Centuy.  By  GiACOiio  Bak* 
zxLLom,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Lioeo  Dante,  Florsnoa. 

Faith  and  Beasoiu  A  Conelse  AooMnit  of  sD  the  Proadnsst 
Religions.    By  H.  R.  Stbvins,    17  pp.  Index.    lamo,  441  pp.,  $1. 

FroMh  iMaaiesi  of  IsateBd  te  If  ttS.  L^asi  of  Un^ 
written  Histcnj  that  tell  of  aa  U^roic  Endeavor  and  a  Lost  Op' 
portunity  to  Throw  Off  England's  Yoke.  By  V.  GUBAYiDorp. 
With  a  Map  and  Nunerous  Ulnstrations  by  well-known  artistSk 
Anthorities  and  Index.     lamo,  19a  pp.,  gilt  side-stamps,  $i.SO* 

Health  Hints  to  Women :  Important  Information  for  All 
and  '*  Danish  Core."  By  Mme.  W.  Schott.  Portrait  Sq.  lamo^ 
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